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A Porter stadium'type bockstop thot hoists to the roof^ 
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af the University of Woshlngton, ot Seottle. The Porter 
2116 Plote Gloss Backboard is extended 23 feet from the 
uprights, over a portoble ploying floor. 





The entire structure hoists to the roof to cleor the field 
house floor for indoor boseboll, boxing and other oc> 
tivities. The design of this unique backstop provides a 
completely rigid bockboord for accurate ploy. 


West Coast, East Coast, all around the map—al¬ 
most everywhere basketball is played, you’ll find 
Porter backstop and gymnasium equipment. Not 
only at the University of Washington, but at 
countless other universities, schools, clubs and 
community centers, "the choice is Porter.’’ De¬ 
pendable equipment plus seasoned installation 
"know-how” are two reasons. You’ll find the 
Porter people pleasant to do business with, too. 
Write today for catalog and full information. 




CONSULT OUR ENGINEERS 

Whether your problem is equipping a 
new buildiag or adding equipment to 
an aid building, you’ll hnd Porter’s 
engineering staff helpful. Years of ex* 
perieace qualify them to counsel you 
wisely. No obligation. 


THE J. E. 
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HOSTELING % 

WHAT HOSTELING Voe^ 



T he number one emphasis in rec¬ 
reation should not be upon facil¬ 
ities or program or organization or ad¬ 
ministration—but upon people. 

We are dependent upon other human 
beings to a degree far greater than 
ever before. The attitudes of people, 
the meaning in life that they can dis¬ 
cover together, the sound motivation 
that they can recognize and test in 
broadening experiences are matters of 
great importance. 

Yet social forces have resulted in 
the destruction of many primary 


limes diiu iiat-iuiis rkiiv^w 

through persons. Every promising 
avenue must be explored and, if found 
worthy, used. 

Youth and young adults, especially, 
are groping instinctively for personal 
development. They are seeking vig¬ 
orous, purposeful, interest-compelling 
activity—activity which helps them to 
sustain faith and confidence in them¬ 
selves and in life. It is a real chal¬ 
lenge to recreation leaders to hold their 
interest because of their lengthening 
period of dependence, their difficulty 
in transition from adolescence to 
adulthood and in distinguishing and 
defining a satisfactory and stable role 
for themselves in society. 

Good recreation, meeting a basic 
human need not dimmed by war, can 
do as much to lift the level of civiliza¬ 


tion during the next century as the de¬ 
velopment of the common school has 
done during the past century. Even 
barring the disaster of another total 
war, there is likely to be no early re¬ 
turn to “normal” peacetime conditions. 
The continuing tensions and strains of 
a war environment demand an even 
greater need to use our leisure more 


as life itself. Just as the sources of 
life and happiness have no boundaries, 
so recreation must be freed completely 
from any narrow limits. 

Recreation must be more and more 
concerned with social living and in¬ 
tegration—a continual awareness of 
cause and effect. Such emphasis means 
concern for the ability to adjust one’s 
interests and life to the interests and 
life of all others. It means identifica¬ 
tion of one’s self with others. It in¬ 
cludes relationships with one’s own 
conscience, with one’s family, com¬ 
munity, with nature and all mankind. 
But the degree to which we do this 
will depend upon the intelligence with 
which we guide our recreational ef¬ 
forts. Necessarily, they must he much 
broader, much freer, much more dy¬ 


namic and adaptive in the future than 
they have been in the past. 

In such a setting, hosteling meets 
the test of being an excellent educa¬ 
tion-recreation activity. It is a practi¬ 
cal and inexpensive program of travel 
and recreation unduplicated by any 
existing organization and open for use 
as an activity resource by all com¬ 
munity groups. As in education or 
other types of recreation, its contribu¬ 
tion to the social scene cannot be told 
adequately in figures. Its highest val¬ 
ues lie in the intangibles. 

Hosteling embodies the ideals, tech¬ 
niques and enthusiasms of worthwhile 
recreation. It is as far removed from 
the common gloomy reform youth 
movements as sunshine is from rain. 
It is no cult of the simple life. It is 
not a crusade; and it is simple and 
direct in its appeal. Its content is first¬ 
hand experience, learning by doing, 
group planning and problem-solving. 
It opens new vistas to youth in an 
unique program that not only feeds 
imagination and love of adventure, 
but encourages initiative and personal 
responsibility. In its round-the-clock 
rhythm of work, rest and play, it helps 
to develop a balance of individual 
freedom and social responsibility and 
to demonstrate in practice the rela¬ 
tionships of one’s own efforts not only 
to one’s own well-being, but also to 
the welfare of others. It contributes 
to the satisfaction of fundamental hu¬ 
man appetites—such as the hungers 

Mr. Miller was formerly executive di¬ 
rector of American Youth Hostels, Inc. 
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for purposeful self-expression, creativ¬ 
ity, friendship, belonging to a group, 
reeognition and eooperation. 

There is in hosteling much flexibil¬ 
ity and 'a minimum of rules, regula¬ 
tions or requirements. Regimentation 
or mass conformity is taboo. Behavior 
is guided largely by adherence to the 
ideals and customs of hosteling—prac¬ 
tices which all hostelers agree to fol¬ 
low and which have been self-imposed, 
as they developed over the years. 

Partieipation may be along the lines 
of one’s own interests, by one’s self, 
in a family group, in the company of 
close friends or in a group with sim¬ 
ilar interests from any bonafide or¬ 
ganization or agency. It can be upon a 
self-directed or U])nn an organized ae- 
tivity basis, with leadership of a gen¬ 
eral supervisory type, or of an organ¬ 
izational and specialized kind. 

Hosteling offers a year-round recre¬ 
ational opportunity at the different 
periods of free time. It can reach 
a wide age range and can easily be a 
life-long expression of leisure-time in¬ 
terest. It is one of the all-round co- 
edueational activities in whieh there 
is happy cooperation between the 
sexes. It can be equally appealing to 
rural and urban youth. 

Hosteling is not a spectator sport, 
but it is healthful exercise. What it of¬ 
fers is neither soft nor easy. Its simple 
and often rugged life demands en¬ 
ergy and self-reliance. Yet, hostelers 
go at their own leisurely gait and can 
adapt the energy requirements to their 
physical needs and capacities. 

Hosteling is a great reconciler of 
the urban folk with rural folk, of one 
class with another, of the old with the 
young, of one people with another, 
and—perhaps most important of all 
—of one’s self with one’s environment. 
It teaches people pereeption—to see 
what they go by, to understand more 
fully what they see. Hosteling puts 


youth upon their feet and takes them 
out of a cut-flower civilization. It puts 
them into contact with the sun, the 
air, the soil and the struggle upon 
which so much of our nation’s vital¬ 
ity is based. They get away from the 
neon lights, the superficialities and 
froth of life; away from the briek and 
cement foundation whieh is poor soil 
for physical, moral and spiritual 
growth. Their view of the country¬ 
side is not a fleeting train or car win¬ 
dow blur. It is the genuine apprecia¬ 
tion of farm and woodland, of people 
to whom the land is home and of the 
life that is lived there. 

In its elose group life, it provides 
the emotional release of living to¬ 
gether—acquiring social habits, exer¬ 
cising leadership, eooking meals, ac¬ 
cepting personal responsibility for 
one’s share of eleaning and joining in 
the eommunity aetivities of the hostel. 
In the democratic hostel environment 
there is the sharing of chores and com¬ 
ing to grips with the fundamental les¬ 
sons in domestic economy lacking in 
the daily lives of so many youth. 
Group feeling and ties of friendship 
result from the common experience 
which crosses religious, racial and 
economic differences. The benefits to 
be derived are for the overprivileged, 
as well as for the underprivileged— 
perhaps more. Social distinctions dis¬ 
appear and youth value each other for 
their basic worth as individuals. 

The horizons of hosteling are world¬ 
wide and its scope international. From 
Central Europe, where the movement 
was founded in 1910, it has spread to 
twenty-five countries. The membership 
now totals over one million, with four 
million overnight guests weleomed an¬ 
nually in 2,340 hostels. Membership 
cards issued by any of the hosteling as¬ 
sociations are accepted at every recog¬ 
nized youth hostel throughout the 
world. The International Youth Hostel 


Federation is a success in being one 
of the relatively few organizations to 
achieve an international character. As 
McCall’s Magazine recently stated, 
“Any teen-age boy or girl with a bike 
and a membership card has, we think, 
the world by the handlebars.” 

Participating members constitute a 
widely-distributed group who have 
shared with many others their ex¬ 
periences in international living. 
Through friendly association and lei¬ 
surely travel with the youth of other 
countries, they have gained insight 
and deep-rooted friendships that are, 
unfortunately, denied most travelers 
abroad. Greeted everywhere as citizens 
of this commonwealth of youth, their 
outlook has gained wider dimensions. 
They are drawn together by the com¬ 
mon language and customs of hostel¬ 
ing. Even those differences in native 
tongues do not seem great since in¬ 
terests are focused upon similarities 
rather than upon differences. Hostel¬ 
ers observe the ripe and mellow vir¬ 
tues of older civilizations of older peo¬ 
ple—their love of home and family, 
their joy in play, their loyalty to 
neighborhoods, the love of beauty and 
companionship. Only when our in¬ 
creasing travel to unknown places 
brings back some of these fine things 
is it serving its real purpose. 

As an opportunity to broaden hori¬ 
zons, personalize vital problems and 
lay intellectual and cultural founda¬ 
tions of understanding, hosteling pays 
ample dividends by assisting more 
young people to become self-reliant, 
community-minded and world-minded 
citizens. Youth, giv'cn such an inexpen¬ 
sive opportunity to roam with a pur¬ 
pose, will carry on and travel far. 
Recreation leaders, analyzing youths’ 
enthusiastic response to the question, 
“What is hosteling?” will invariably 
find ample justification in the reply 
“Hosteling is what hosteling does!” 


“Heaven in another world is all right, but important, too, is a little of life, com¬ 
radeship, creation, fulfillment, achievement, joy, happiness every day.” 

—Howard S. Braucher. 
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• Regarding the use of chlorine 
in swimming pools, the representative 
of the National Produetion Authority 
in eharge of the chlorine program ad¬ 
vises that Order M-31, regulating the 
distribution of chlorine for treatment 
of drinking water and sewage disposal, 
does not affect swimming pools. No 
permits or allocations are required. He 
states that the operators of swimming 
pools are free to place orders for chlo¬ 
rine with their regular distributors. 

• Low CITY TAXES are not the chief 
attraction for industries seeking new 
plant locations. According to the 
American Society of Planning Officials, 
the offer of low tax assessments often 
discredits a city which is trying to 
induce an industry to locate within its 
bounds. However, high on the list of 
things needed by a community to at¬ 
tract industry, as suggested by indus¬ 
trial representatives, are “adequate 
recreation facilities and places of con¬ 
gregation where people can play or 
visit together.” 

• A DRAMATIC E.XAMPLE of the pos¬ 
sible effects, on the local level, of the 
proposed increase of the national labor 
force to meet the projected emergency 
production program is the Savannah 
River Project of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Here, three thousand five 
hundred people are being displaced 
from a rural area to make way for the 
construction of a new atomic plant. 
Thirty-five thousand temporary con¬ 
struction workers will be brought in to 
do the job (eight thousand this year). 
This will mean the immigration of 
over one hundred thousand people into 


an area of two hundred fifty thousand 
acres with a present population of two 
hundred thousand. 

Imagine what this will mean from 
the point of view of public recreation 
facilities! There will be other big proj¬ 
ects, but, in addition, we must not for¬ 
get that even a small, new defense plant 
in a small community will put an extra 
burden on the local public recreation 
facilities. As we all know', one of the 
significant recreation developments in 
World War 11 was the tremendous ex¬ 
tent to which industries turned to rec¬ 
reation to maintain and increase pro¬ 
duction through increase in the effi¬ 
ciency of the individual worker and 
reduction in turn-over and absenteeism. 

• The over-all estimate of ma¬ 
terial REQUIREMENTS of municipal 
park and recreation departments for 
1951 and 1952, as submitted to the 
National Production Authority through 
the Federal Security Agency by the 
National Recreation Association (see 
page 535, March Recreation) to¬ 
taled thirty-eight million dollars—of 
which almost thirteen million was for 
maintenance equipment, over five mil¬ 
lion for supplies and equipment, al¬ 
most three million for construction 
other than buildings and sixteen mil¬ 
lion for buildings. 

• The Maybank-Spence Defense 
Housing and Community Facilities 
and Service Bill, introduced into Con¬ 
gress in January, is “to assist the pro¬ 
vision of housing and community fa¬ 
cilities and services in connection with 
the national defense.” 

The bill declares it to he a matter 


of Congressional policy “that where 
military personnel or civilian workers 
required for the carrying out of na¬ 
tional defense activities being, or to 
be, undertaken in any area or locali¬ 
ties, or other additions to the local 
labor force are required for such pur¬ 
pose, housing and community facili¬ 
ties and service for such persons and 
their families represent essential de¬ 
fense needs, and that the defense and 
security of the nation, therefore, re¬ 
quire that housing and community fa¬ 
cilities and services needed to support 
national defense activities shall be pro¬ 
vided in sufficient time to avoid de¬ 
laying or impeding such activities.” 

The bill provides that “w'herever 
practicable, existing private and public 
community facilities shall be utilized 
or such facilities shall be extended, en¬ 
larged, or equipped in lieu of con¬ 
structing new’ facilities” and that such 
“community facilities and services 
shall he maintained and operated by 
officers and employees of the United 
States only if, and to the extent that, 
appropriate local public and private 
agencies are, in the opinion of the ad¬ 
ministrator, unable or unwilling to 
maintain or operate such community 
facilities and services adequately with 
their own personnel and with grants 
or payments authorized to be made” 
by this bill. Hearings are now being 
held on the bill. 

• Minimum wage standards for sev¬ 
enty-five thousand workers in New 
York State’s amusement and recreation 
industry have been ordered by the 
State Labor Department. The directive 
goes into effect on April 22, when the 
State Minimum Wage Law will cover 
eight industries and 1.100.000 workers 
in low-paid fields. 

For the entire industry, a minimum 
of seventy-five cents per hour has been 
established, although the order permits 
e.xceptions to this rate. Employees di¬ 
rectly affected include bat hoys, movie 
cashiers, caddies, pin boys; motion pic¬ 
ture cleaners, porters, matrons, ticket 
takers, doormen and ushers; ball chas¬ 
ers. scoreboard boys and messengers 
in professional sports activities; beach 
chair, umbrella and locker room at¬ 
tendants at beaches and pools and ush¬ 
ers at commercial sports exhibitions. 
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“whither ‘Western’ Square Danee?” 


Sirs: 

I feel that this artiele is biased and 
unfair in its criticism of so-called 
“western” dancing. In the first plaee, 
it tries to make a eoinparison between 
the East and the West, which cannot 
be done justly. The heavi!y-])opulated 
areas of the East, with so many who 
are new to this country, offer a differ¬ 
ent picture from the West, which prin¬ 
cipally is settled by children of the 
early pioneers. We do not have the 
large halls and outdoor courts to ac¬ 
commodate classes and, therefore, limit 
our participants to smaller aecommo- 
dations. Small groups of fifty couples 
here are as suitable as the large groups 
of thousands in the East. They def¬ 
initely make for more sociability and 
a “know-your-neighbor” feeling. 

. . . The club idea is no more urban 
than tbe Grange, country sewing eircle 
and many other rural organizations 
which bring together people who have 
common interests. Here it assures the 
committee that enough money will be 
in the “pot” to meet the exjjcnses of the 
year, since no clubs are subsidized by 
outside agencies. They are run by eom- 
mittees whieb still adhere to the demo¬ 
cratic way of living, and the caller and 
teacher answer to the wishes of the 
committee. 

There are probablv places in this 
country where some callers and teach¬ 
ers like to he considered first in every¬ 
thing. That is only natural. Every or¬ 
ganization has its show-offs, and it 
seems to be a trait about which little 
can be done. They do not alarm me be¬ 
cause society takes care of them. 

... I wonder how much “western” 


dancing the writer of tbe artiele has 
done or with what western groups he 
has worked? It is true with most 
people that they do not like what they 
cannot do. Square daneing receives 
its greatest eriticism from those whose 
“feet are set in eoncrete.” I have no¬ 
ticed, and particularly is this true of 
the men, that onee peo])le start, they 
become its greatest addiets. 

Why is there so mueh criticism of 
the swing, the whirl, the twirl and 
other movements whieh may bring 
genuine joy to the ones doing them? 
As long as the pattern of the danee 
is not hindered, why compare those 
who get fun from swinging twiee to 
those who are capable of swinging only 
once? Nothing was said about the poor 
dud who slows dowm the entire dance 
because of his slow coordination. He is 
just as much of a menace to square 
dancing as those who overdo it. 

. . . Why, too, should the costume 
come under sueh careful scrutiny? If 
one feels his best in a fancy shirt or 
the women feel prettied up in their 
long dresses, why should anyone care 
as long as they personally get joy 
from wearing them? A good daneer 
never allows the costume to hinder his 
performance. If the lovely long dresses 
of the ladies hinder some other danc¬ 
ers on the twirls, ])robably you’ve over¬ 
sold your house and you should get 
larger quarters or not allow so many 
present. I have never known dress to 
keej) anyone from dancing if be really 
wants to dance. 

No one section should say that 
what is done in its area should be done 
throughout the country. When we make 


everyone . . . , in general, do the same 
thing in the same way at the same 
time, we are going to kill square danc¬ 
ing. Why cut everyone in the eountry 
out of the same eookie eutter? 

If one eould see or partieipate in 
one of our “western” danees, with the 
bright-colored shirts, the beautiful 
long, flowing dresses, the intricate steps 
and patterns performed with ease and 
graee, he would come again and again, 
as many do. 

E. S. Henderson, 

Park Board Supervisor 
of Reereation, Spokane 

(Article appeared in Recreation, 
November 1950.) 

A Plea 

Sirs: 

If, when walking down John Street 
South in Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, 
you chaneed to glance through a large 
picture window in a rather old build¬ 
ing, you would be rewarded with a 
very lovely interior pieture. Faeing the 
south wall sits a white-haired gentle¬ 
man of some seventy or more years, 
strumming on a piano (also of ancient 
vintage . . . and behind him sit, at 
small tables, about twenty ladies and 
gentlemen about his own age. Some 
are intently playing eards; some, 
eheckers; and some are just ehatting. 
They may have felt their seventy and 
eighty odd years when they entered, 
hut now their years appear to have 
drop])ed away and they are young 
again. 

Later in the afternoon, a eouple of 
Junior Leaguers serve their guests 
with tea and cookies. Between four 
and five, you will meet these ladies 
and gentlemen walking down in pairs 
and groups, faees bright, talking and 
laughing. Before this “Senior Club” 
was organized, their afternoons were 
mostly spent in small, baek rooms, 
looking at four dingy walls, feeling un¬ 
loved and unwanted. 

More of these eenters are needed for 
jjensioners to make their last days 
happy and to give a lift to their morale. 
Youth is so well looked after these 
days that the aged are sometimes for¬ 
gotten and negleeted now that their 
incomes are depleted. 

“Hamiltonian,” 

Hamilton, 

Ontario, Canada 
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\m A CfHVD 

I am a child. How I came 1 know not. 

All the world waits for my coming. I am curious: I am interested. 

All the earth watches with interest to 1 am the child. 

see what I shall become. You hold in your hand my destiny. 

Civilization hangs in the balance. You determine largely whether I shall 

For what I am, the wmrld of tomor- succeed or fail. 

row w'ill be. Give me, I pray you, things that make 

1 am the child. for happiness. 

I have come into your world about Train me, 1 beg you, that 1 may he 
which I know nothing. a blessing to the world. 

Why I came I know not; Percy R. Hayward 


Reprinted through courtesy of Children’s Religion and the author. 
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Would a first visit to 
your ploygrounds bring 
forth a report like this? 


Ldftp 


decked out in festive-colored pennants. 

One more unusual feature was the designation of 
each playground. The name is attractively and con¬ 
spicuously posted and carries under it some saying such 
as “Acres of happiness for health and pleasure.” 

Holiday celebrations were being held at nearly every 
place I visited. On one playground, the children had 
brought bo.x lunches; a civic organization had donated 
a large barrel of lemonade; and everyone was enjoying 
a holiday picnic. Prior to lunch, there had been a doll 
show, and the winners were proudly wearing the badges 
(mostly crepe paper) which were their prizes. 

Crafts Projects— All playgrounds, I was told, were 
engaged in a crafts project which was proving to be 
most popular. They were making “fruit banks.” Each 
child would bring a piece of fruit—an apple, orange, 
pear and so forth—to be covered with papier-mache. 
When this had hardened, it would be cut in half with 
a razor blade, the fruit removed, the two papier-mache 
sides pasted or taped together, the whole painted to 
resemble the real fruit and, last but not least, a slot cut 
out so that money could be dropped into the bank. 


E veryone was most friendly and cooperative during 
my unexpected visit to Memphis, Tennessee. Upon 
arrival I was introduced to most of the supervisors who, 
like everyone else, were most interested in our coming 
congress and in the person who is to take Miss Preece’s 
place. Mrs. Essie Hopping, the supervisor of arts and 
crafts, was delegated to show me the playgrounds. 

One of my earliest impressions was how attractive 
everybody looked in his or her starched white uniform. 
Later I noticed how these uniforms “stood out” on any 
playground, making it possible at a glance to locate the 
person or persons in charge. All playground workers 
wear them. All workers are under civil service regula¬ 
tions for the first time. 


Mrs. Hopping said that they did a great deal with wall¬ 
paper. Sheets from the books of samples were used to 
make book eovers, boxes and other common articles. 
Much of the woodwork from the workshop classes was 
prettied” by pasting a floral design from the wallpaper 
onto the shelf, box or book end and shellacking over it. 

Another project which had caught on was the making 
of bags, pocketbooks and other articles from some ready- 
to-be-discarded monk’s cloth stage curtains, which had 
been washed and dyed in the costume department and 
given to the children for handcraft projects. Because 
these were so heavy and coarse, they enjoyed working 
with them, using large darning needles and brightly- 
colored yarn for embroidery. 


The second impression was the prestige carried by the 
official markings on the vehicles, which designated them 
as belonging to the City Park Commission, Memphis, 
Tennessee. 

Other outstanding features on the playgrounds were 
the great number and the attractiveness of the swim¬ 
ming and wading pools and the eye-catching bulletin 
boards which were, for the most part, done in red, white 
and blue and not only advertised the program, but ap¬ 
pealed for a safe holiday. Most of the playgrounds were 

On July 3, 1950, Miss Mildred Scanlon, one of the new stofF 
members of the NRA, was sent to Memphis for one day, os part 
of her "orientation." Her visit resulted in this unedited report. 


At the one playground where they were picnicking, 
they had happened upon another use for waste mate¬ 
rials. Coke bottle tops were being covered with cloth 
and sewn together to make hot placemats. The sticks 
from popsicles were saved, washed and used for the 
rungs in ladder tournaments. They were uniform in size 
and large enough to hear printed names. 

Registration— There seem to be two schools of 
thought on this subject. One is that registration is a 
great responsibility and must, of necessity, be accom¬ 
plished on the first day. This procedure, unfortunately, is 
often followed by playground leaders. Result—the first 
day is a great disappointment to many children, who 
come expecting something to happen and are left solely 
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to their own devices, except for registering. 

On other playgrounds, the object of the first day is 
not to register children but to help them to have such 
a good time that they go away with a fond spot in their 
hearts for both the leaders and the playground, and a 
burning desire for the next day to dawn so that they 
may return. In these cases, the registration activity is 
incidental. Usually it is accomplished by a junior leader 
—or the slips are sent home with the youngsters and al¬ 
most always, so they tell me, returned the next day. 

Here, in Memphis, they use the less formal method. 
They keep a guest book and everyone registers in it once 
during the summer, usually near the beginning of the 
season and under the direction of a junior leader. 

The playgrounds are open from nine to six, but are 
closed on Saturdays and Sundays. The staff holds its 
meeting on Saturday morning. Previously, these meet¬ 
ings were held Monday morning, but that meant that 
the playgrounds had to be closed or unsupervised dur¬ 
ing that time and quite often the staff could not reach 
their playgrounds on time for the afternoon activities. 
A study of Saturday’s attendance over a period of years 
showed that this was the slowest playground day. 

Is It Open.^ —Another point which interests me is how 
people can tell whether or not the playground is ac¬ 
tually open. Mothers have no desire to leave children 
on unsupervised areas. How can they tell, at a glance, 
that someone is in attendance? Here, in Memphis, every 
playground has a flagpole. Each day opens with a flag¬ 
raising ceremony. When the playground is closed, the flag 
is lowered. In this way, the observer can tell by the flag¬ 
pole whether or not the playground is officially open. 

General Observations —In their preseason training 
course, each staff member is presented with a handbook. 
For this he pays a two dollar deposit. At the end of the 
season, when it is returned, he collects his money. It was 
interesting to note how many nature activities were in¬ 
cluded in program. The playgrounds are so situated that 
a great many of them offer excellent opportunities for na¬ 
ture study in adjoining wooded areas. 

Another playground was found to be having a “party,” 
sponsored by one of the men’s clubs. Two of their rep¬ 
resentatives were watching the festivities. Among the par¬ 
ticipants, one figure was most outstanding. It was covered 
from head to foot in white cloth. A paper bag over its 
head was decorated to resemble some grotesque creature. 
It rode a broomstick and had a large sign hanging upon 
it telling the onlookers that here was a Spook! (You cer¬ 



tainly couldn’t miss 
it.) The Spook cir¬ 
culated throughout 
the party all day, 


Proud winners of a 
pet show on the 
Klemphis play- 
grounds. Dog sits on 
“Glass Gobble r,” 
which gobbles all 
the glass that the 
children can find. 



Storytelling time on the Glenview Playground, Memphis, Ten¬ 
nessee. All leaders wear attractive, crisp white uniforms with 
shoulder identification which children can see at a glance. 


handing out little notes so intricately folded that suspense 
ran high before you finally came to the message, written 
in poetry—and obviously by a child—admonishing the 
reader to strive to observe a safe holiday or be for¬ 
ever haunted by the Spook. 

Other activities included a treasure hunt and a bal¬ 
loon-swatting contest, in which two teams, the red and 
the blue, tied appropriately-colored balloons around their 
waists. Each member was given a roll of white paper, 
tied together for additional firmness, and, at a given sig¬ 
nal, tried to break his opponent’s balloon. 

Somewhere in the tour I observed a bright yellow nail 
keg, placed near one of the bulletin boards. This, I was 
told, was a “Glass Gobbler.” The children deposit in 
the “Gobbler” all the glass they find on the playground. 
(Safety signs everywhere forbade bottles on the play¬ 
ground.) As usual, the most popular games were “Spud,” 
box hockey and paddle tennis. 

An activity creating much enthusiasm on one particu¬ 
lar playground involved crawling around, “driving” 
and playing fireman on the full-sized, outmoded fire 
engine parked on the grounds. This playground also has 
small concrete steps which lead to nowhere. The chil¬ 
dren love to walk up and down and sit there to talk. 

In one place, the leader had faced a situation in which 
quite a group of young men, who were monopolizing the 
bandstand, were suspected of spending their days in an 
exchange of worthless or smutty “stories.” The leader 
moved tables and equipment for quiet games onto the 
bandstand, and now, whenever she approaches the group, 
she is rewarded—not as before with a sudden and com¬ 
plete halt in their conversation—but with interested and 
friendly remarks about the progress of the games. 

I’m afraid that to do justice to the Memphis play¬ 
grounds, it would be necessary for me to write a book. 
I'm very happy that I had an opportunity to visit this 
fine system, as it will help me in my evaluation of small¬ 
er playgrounds and programs. 
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I 

IMAGINATIVE PLA\ 


who’d have thought it? 

Troggy in the middle and he can’t get out, 

Take a little stiek and stir him all about.” 

Remember that old childhood game? There are times 
when even professional recreation people need to be 
“stirred all about.” Out of that feeling grew the “Who’d 
Have Thought It?” project on the Lynchburg, Vir¬ 
ginia, playgrounds this past summer. 

Possibly most of us have wondered, from time to time, 
if our efforts in public recreation do tend to stifle initia¬ 
tive. Therefore, our “Who’d Have Thought It?” project 
was planned as an attempt to help the directors, and the 
people with whom they work, to realize what they can 
accomplish by their own efforts; and assistance from the 
department, financial and otherwise, was held to an ab¬ 
solute minimum. 

In June, a series of staff meetings was held to plan 
the summer recreation program. At one of these, the 
project was outlined and discussed. We urged the direc¬ 
tors to make this a community project, to talk over plans 
with the playground children and their parents and to 
interest as many community people as possible in the 
execution of their ideas. We were delighted with their 
enthusiastic response. It was announced that this would 
be a summer contest, with awards to the winners pre¬ 
sented late in August. 

The rules were simple and few, as we felt that a long 
list of dogmatic stipulations would hamper the very 
traits we wanted to fan into a blaze of fun. 

Rules 

1. Participants to undertake a project which will show 
concrete results. 

2. Must be something new to your playground. 

3. Work on project must be carried out on play¬ 
ground. (Except some small part to be especially cut.) 

4. Each director may spend three dollars from the 
department upon the project. 

Judging Criteria 

1. Project showing most imagination or originality. 

2. Project that will be most enjoyed. 

3. Project that, in its making, would have been the 
most beneficial to those working upon it. 

The Lynchburg News and Daily Advanee gave the 
program excellent publicity. During the summer a num¬ 
ber of news articles on “Who’d Have Thought It?” ap¬ 
peared and, as the summer ended, seven of the thir¬ 
teen projects were pictured in the papers. 

In the past, whenever a city-wide contest among the 
playgrounds had been held, we had asked local people 


to act as judges, and they always have been most gra¬ 
cious in cooperating. We felt, though, that it would be 
stimulating to the playground directors to have the proj¬ 
ects judged by people vitally interested in public recrea¬ 
tion, and we w'ere lucky in securing the following judges; 
Miss Nan Crow', Superintendent of Recreation, Charlottes¬ 
ville, Virginia; Miss Virginia Mills, Administrative As¬ 
sistant, Recreation Department, Charlottesville, Virginia; 
Mr. V. C. Smoral, Superintendent of Recreation, Dan¬ 
ville, Virginia; Miss Dorothy Killian, Superintendent of 
Special Activities, Danville, Virginia; Mr. Coolie Verner, 
Associate in Community Service, University of Virginia 
Extension Service. 

On judging day, August twenty-eighth, Floyd K. 
McKenna, superintendent of the recreation department, 
Myrtle Patterson, his assistant, and I toured the city 
with the judges, stopping at each playground to view the 
special contest entry. 

A plaque, which is to be a three-year trophy, was 
awarded to the winner of first place. White Rock Play¬ 
ground, with “Bowling on the Green,” took top honors. 
Yoder Playground won second place. Its members had 
constructed and painted a handcrafts and games table, 
cleverly built around a gnarled, old tree. The older boys 
and men also had made benches to go w'ith the table. 
Fisher Center w'on third place with a renovation job 
on an unused room in the community house. 

Our hope that “Who’d Have Thought It?” w'ould en¬ 
courage initiative and produce variety was pleasantly 
gratified. A bird sanctuary had been developed on one 
ground where a number of birdhouses, several feeders 
and a birdbath had been constructed. Another had mini¬ 
ature golf as a project, and yet another had made cun¬ 
ning stuffed animals for the little folk. A replica of 
their historic community house and play equipment had 
engrossed the Point of Honor Playground people. Hand¬ 
made sandpile toys and wagons made up the project of 
one group; while tables, instruments for a rhythm band, 
the construction of a number of novel games for a center 
game room, doll furniture and sock dolls were other en¬ 
tries. A stone fireplace, where wiener roasts will often 
be enjoyed, was the project which occupied varied age 
groups from Guggenheimer-Milliken Center. 

“Who’d Have Thought It?” was the little stick that 
had stirred our staff all about, but W'e like to think that 
they found it a pleasant wand and not a bludgeon. 


Mrs. Chii.to.n has been the arts direetor of the Lynch¬ 
burg, Va., Recreation Department for the past four years. 
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GROUND PROJECT. . . 
and ITS RESULTS 

bowling on the green 

When we started our summer round-up program, 
our main purpose was to make our White Rock 
Playground the gathering place for the entire neighbor¬ 
hood, to bring out parents for recreation with their chil¬ 
dren. This seemed difficult, but help came in the form 
of our “Who’d Have Thought It?" project, which mended 
all our problems. Yes. who’d have thought that we would 
have a bowling alley on White Rock Playground—bowl¬ 
ing on the green? It required much work and lots of 
material. 

Boys and girls brought dads and mothers and even 
neighbors along. Enthusiasm ran high. We really had 
the alley finished long before we got started. Our imagi¬ 
nations were earried away, and with our parents acting 
as carpenters, this is how it was done: 

We visited the Red Crown Bowling Alley to get cor¬ 
rect measurements and. to our surprise, the manager gave 
us a set of u.sed balls, pins and a bowling chart to fol¬ 
low. This really put the spirit into things, for we were 
planning to make the pins from old cracked baseball 
bats. But having the real McCoy spurred us all on to 
other details. We made our alley forty feet instead of 
sixty feet, because the grass slows up the ball and, also, 
to give the little fellow a chance to bowl. 

One of the dads, being a draftsman, drew our plans. 
You can see from the diagram that he did a good job. 
The lumber? Well, we had only three dollars for our 
project, so paying for it was out of the question. We 
called one of the neighborhood lumber companies and 
talked with one of the executives. We told him of our 
plans and that we would appreciate having any used 
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Bowling green at White Rock Playground, Lynchburg, \'irginia. 


lumber or scraps he could spare. He said, “If It’s for 
children, nothing is too good for them. Come down and 
we’ll fix you up.” We took three of our older boys with 
us and, loaded down with lumber, made four or five 
trips to and from the playground. 

The fathers marked off the alley one night; the chil¬ 
dren dug and carried away the dirt and turf the next 
day, so everything went along very smoothly. After din¬ 
ner. with their regular day’s work done, ten of the fa¬ 
thers and neighbors gathered at the playground and, by 
the light of their cars, worked on the alley. In six nights 
it was completed. The children painted all of the new 
lumber before using it, with the flat paint obtained in 
the neighborhood. Our three dollars purchased dark 
green and white paint for the finishing touches. 

The turf where the ball bit that first lick was taking 
a heating, so one of the j)arents had the bright idea that 
a rubber mat would protect it. A furniture store donated 
this and shavings were put into the pit. 

We must have had favorable publicity because out- 
of-towners have come over to inspect our work and have 
gone away satisfied. We are happy to say, when they ask 
how much we charge to bowl, “Why. nothing! Every¬ 
thing’s free on our playground. Come and join the fun!” 

Another thing for which we are thankful is that the 
children who were problems and 
who had little interest in the usual 
playground activities are now par¬ 
ticipating in our bowling. Taking 
turns at being pin boys has taught 
them fair play. 

Maybe we are a bit smug. We 
think that we are justified in our 
pride, though, when we see grou])s 
of parents, who never before parti¬ 
cipated at White Rock Playground, 
merrily bowling on the green. 
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Miss SuBLETT is director of White 
Rock Playground, Lynchburg. In. 
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A t the 1950 fall meeting of the Illinois Recreation 
Association, one of the workshop sessions was 
devoted to a discussion of wading pools. The group went 
on record as opposing the installation of wading pools 
and recommended, instead, the construction of spray 
slabs or pools. Reasons presented for favoring the spray 
slab were: elimination of the danger of drowning and 
of cuts from broken glass, better sanitation, lower con¬ 
struction cost and ease of maintenance and supervision. 
Opposition to wading pools on the part of the State 
Health Department was another factor. As one member 
of the group stated: “We look upon the wading pool 
versus the spray slab somewhat as we compare a lighted 
baseball field to a lighted softball field; it is better to have 
ten of the latter than one of the former.” 

The wading pool has long been considered an impor¬ 
tant and exceedingly popular feature of the children’s 
playground. A total of 1,861 wading pools was reported 
by 547 cities in the RECREATION’ Year Book for 1948. 
The action taken by the Illinois group in opposing the 
installation of new wading pools presents a challenge 
to all who believe that this facility deserves a high place 
among the city’s recreation resources. It raises many 
questions that deserve an answer. When cities are plan¬ 
ning new neighborhood recreation areas, should they in¬ 
clude a wading pool, as so many have done in the past, or 
should a spray slab be substituted? 

As a means of securing an expression of opinion on 
this subject, a letter was addressed to twenty-one recre¬ 
ation e.xecutivcs who have had experience in the opera¬ 
tion of wading pools. The selection was made some¬ 
what at random from cities in different parts of the 
country and of varying population that had reported 
several wading pools in the recreation Year Book for 
1946. The executives were asked to report how they had 
solved their wading pool problems—if they had done so 
—and to comment upon such questions as the following: 

1. How popular with children is the playground wad¬ 
ing pool? 

2. How valuable is play in the wading pool? 


Mr. Butler is head oj the Research Department, NRA. 


3. Have you found that the wading pool presents haz¬ 
ards that make it a considerable source of danger? 

4. Is it practicable to keep the water in a sanitary 
condition? 

5. What steps do you take to assure this? 

6. Has any case of infection been traced to a wading 
pool in your city? 

7. To what extent do you consider the spray basin 
a satisfactory substitute for the wading pool? 

8. Have your state or local health authorities imposed 
unreasonable wading pool regulations? 

9. Does the volume of use justify the expense of oper¬ 
ating a pool? 

Replies received from fourteen of the workers who 
were questioned are quoted below; no word was received 
from seven of the executives. Of the group replying, four 
are definitely in favor of the spray pool or slab; seven 
support the wading pool wholeheartedly; the three others 

What has been yaur experience in the aperatian af 
wading and spray paals? What are your answers to the 
questions raised in this symposium? Your comments will 
be welcome and will contribute to a solution of this 
problem. 

have much to say in favor of the wading pool, but also 
recognize certain advantages in the spray pool. 

The statements that follow should be read with interest 
by every park and recreation authority. By no means do 
they afford the final answer to the wading pool ques¬ 
tion, hut they do make it clear that the opinion of the 
Illinois group is far from unanimous. Additional com¬ 
ments and reports of experience will be welcome. 

Walter Roy, Director of Recreation, Chicago Park 
District—Realizing the pressure exerted by state health 
departments for compliance with their laws pertaining 
to sanitation of swimming and wading pools, we are 
fully aware that we are facing a problem. Again, whether 
all of their laws are based upon valid assumption we 
think is questionable. For instance, in Chicago, we now 
have one-half of the city furnished with filtered water; 
and steps are under way to complete the filtration of 
water in the other half. 
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. AN ASSET OR A LIABILITY? 


Our State Health De¬ 
partment recommends 
spray pools in prefer¬ 
ence to wading pools 
and, in the near future, 
we anticipate that we 
will have to do some¬ 
thing about this. We 
have done some exper¬ 
imenting with spray 
pools, but not too much 
to our satisfaction. Wa¬ 
ter from underground in Chicago is quite cold, and the 
resulting shock, as well as the running on slippery floor 
surfaces, causes us much concern. 

At the present time, we operate the old fill and draw 
wading pool, with water running continuously through 
overflows. The pool is emptied every night, swept and 
sun-bathed before refilling. This is expensive, but neces¬ 
sary to maintain sanitary conditions. If spray pools could 
be developed to our satisfaction, I think we would prefer 
them to the costly operation of wading pools, although 
we won’t admit, from our own experience, that the young¬ 
sters prefer the spray pool. 

To the best of our knowledge, including that of our 
health department, no infection has been traced to a 
wading pool in our city. Our present wading pools are 
one of the heaviest used facilities and prove an excellent 
offering to this age group. We, as others, are anxious to 
secure valid data in regard to the future of the wading 
pools or the substitution of spray pools. 

» » » 

Roy A. Clifford, Director, Joint Recreation Board, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio—In answer to your questions: 

1. The wading pool is extremely popular. 

2. It seems to afford a type of play and enthusiasm 
that is effervescent, spontaneous and informal. 

3. It does not present more hazards than most play¬ 
ground equipment, if well organized. 

4. We have no difficulty keeping the water sanitary. 

5. We have a rigid inspection plan that is closely ad¬ 


hered to by our city health department and I believe 
that this is all that is necessary to maintain an ade- 
quately-sanitary condition. 

6. No cases of infection have resulted. 

7. In extremely hot weather, the spray pool perhaps 
is more desirable but, over the entire summer, I would 
prefer the wading pool. 

8. Necessary regulations have been imposed, but not 
unreasonable ones. 

9. In Cleveland Heights, it is one of our most attrac¬ 
tive and popular facilities. 

Regarding any future situation where a community 
is to decide between wading pools or spray slabs, 1 
would imagine that the cost would have to be taken into 
account because of our present world situation. In 
warmer climates, perhaps the spray slab would suffice; 
but in climates such as the Great Lakes area, the wad¬ 
ing pool is well worth the difference in cost. 

« « « 

James H. Dillon, Director of Recreation, Hartford, 
Connecticut—Hartford was one of the first cities to es¬ 
tablish a wading pool in 1899 and it was very popular 
for many years. Sanitation was never considered in those 
days. In 1927 we constructed a more modern wading 
pool; and two of the housing projects have pools. 

In 1946 we constructed a spray pool, with a concrete 
base about fifty feet in diameter, and the success of this 
facility from every standpoint has completely changed 
our future planning program to include spray pools. 
We concur with the reasons given at the fall meeting of 
the Illinois Recreation Association favoring their use. 

Lawrence P. Moser, Executive Director, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan—We feel that the wading pool is an asset to 
any ground. It requires as much supervision to handle 
sprays as the old-fashioned pool. In the cities which 1 
have checked, the sprays are used only part of the time. 

We have had very little difficulty with broken glass, 
experiencing it upon only one ground during the past 
five or six years. We wash our pools with potassium 
permanganate every week, and more often if needed. 


I 



Chicago’s old fill and draw pool is 
emptied every night, swept and sun¬ 
bathed before it is filled again. 
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Children formerly waded at Memorial Field, East Orange, New 
Jersey, now enjoy a spray. Other cities have made this change. 


Spray slabs must be washed if they become slippery. 

There is more danger of injury in the sprays because 
the youngsters continually run through them. Many 
skinned legs and knees have been noted. The spray blinds 
those running towards it. 

\^e have had no difficulty with sanitation. An over¬ 
flow allows running water at all times and the water is 
never stagnant. The health department checks each pool 
weekly, and we have never yet had any instance where 
infection has been traced to any one of them. Sprays, 
however, can be a good substitute where it is imprac¬ 
tical to build a pool. 

We have found that wherever we have a pool, attend¬ 
ance is greater than in a spray area. The ground aver¬ 
ages one to two degrees cooler because of the evapora¬ 
tion of continually running cool water. There has been 
no difficulty with state authorities. 

* * * 

George Hjelte, General Manager, Department of Rec¬ 
reation and Parks, Los Angeles—In evaluating the wad¬ 
ing pool as playground equipment, it is necessary first 
to distinguish it from the shallow wading pool. A wading 
pool which is so shallow as to permit only wading and 
no swimming always has been a popular installation on 
public playgrounds, and most popular in the places which 
enjoy very warm, if not hot, weather in the summertime. 
With heavy use, however, it is difficult to maintain sani¬ 
tary water conditions. To do so requires a very frequent 
change of water or the installation of filtration and 
chlorinating equipment. This makes the wading pool ex¬ 
pensive in relation to its benefits. 

The spray pool is more economically operated. It ac¬ 
complishes some of tlie purposes of the shallow wading 
pool but not all, its principal value being to provide a 
convenient and pleasant way of cooling off in hot 
weather. The wading pool has the additional advantage 
of developing an acquaintance with, and confidence in. 
water- which is basic to later development of swimming 
skill and confidence. Practically, it would appear that a 
wading pool should be installed if it can be afforded hut. 
if not, a spray pool might be a necessary compromise. 

We have found that the wading pool, if properly con¬ 
structed and supervised in its use, is not an extraordinarv 
source of danger and accidents. The water can be kept in 


sanitary condition by the manual application of Clorox or 
a similar compound; but if use is very heavy, filtration 
equipment is desirable. We have not installed filtration 
equipment in any of our wading pools as yet. The sum¬ 
mer temperature in Los Angeles, however, is not as 
high as that in many other places where, no doubt, the 
use of wading pools is relatively much greater. The au¬ 
thorities who administer public health programs are be¬ 
coming more and more critical of tvading pool operation. 
« * « 

W. A. Moore, Superintendent of Recreation, Louis¬ 
ville, Kentucky—I was greatly surprised to read about 
the action taken by the Illinois Recreation Association. 
Louisville operates eighteen wading pools in its public 
parks and playgrounds and finds their popularity, in re¬ 
lationship to use, to be far greater than that of any other 
facility offered. Our pools are open from nine a.m. to 
six p.m. daily, are drained each night and thoroughly 



This spray pool and shelter in Evansville was constructed by a 
civic group last year, then turned over to the park department. 


scrubbed before filling the next morning. They are hand 
chlorinated and, to our knowledge, no great amount of 
infection has ever been traced to their use. Our ex¬ 
perience has shown the spray slab to be an unsatisfac¬ 
tory substitute for wading pools. We plan to build twelve 
small swimming pools and nineteen more wading pools 
out of bond issue money recently authorized, when the 
national situation permits it. We firmly believe in the 
use of wading pools. 

* * * 


D. B. Dyer, Director of Recreation, Milwaukee—We 
have wading pools on some of our larger playgrounds. 
They are quite popular with the smaller children, par¬ 
ticularly on very hot days. However, we have found them 
to be somewhat expensive and some source of danger 
and trouble. During the summer playground season, 
when the pools are in use, we have had to employ someone 
full time to be in charge of each. Children will misbe¬ 
have and, without supervision, injury may result. On 
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occasion, sticks, cans and bottles have been tossed into the 
pools. They are drained every evening, and we have had 
no ease of infection traced to them. However, we do 
have trouble with stones, sticks and so forth in the drains 
because of the mischievous acts of youngsters. Some¬ 
times it is quite expensive to repair the resulting damages. 

In Milwaukee, we do not believe that it would be 
possible to replace our wading pools with spray basins. 
Our water is taken from the lake and, after running a 
short time, becomes very cold. Neither the state nor city 
health authorities have imposed any unreasonable regu¬ 
lations upon our wading pools. 

In summary—we have not recommended the installa¬ 
tion of wading pools upon any of our new playgrounds. 
« « » 

K. B. Raymond, Director of Recreation, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota—We feel that spray slabs are a substitute for 
wading pools, but that wading pools are much to he 
preferred. Here, where we have fourteen bathing beaches 
located on natural lakes, we feel that it is important that 
children should become familiar with water at an early 
age. In fact, in cooperation with the Red Cross, we con¬ 
duct wading pool classes for children seven years old 
and younger, at which they are taught how to hold 
their heads under water, simple water games and the ele¬ 
mentary “dog paddle.” These classes are very popular 
and parents are one hundred per cent in favor 'of them. 

In answer to your specific questions, the wading pools 
are among the most popular of our summer facilities, 
and are in constant use on every warm summer day. 
We have them on twenty playgrounds at present, and 
they are included in plans for future play areas. We also 
find that the wading pools attract both the younger 
children and the parents, and are a good means of fa¬ 
miliarizing them with the other activities on the play¬ 
grounds. 

We have not found them a source of hazard, except 
that care must be taken to see that they do not contain 
broken glass. Furthermore, the answer to this question 
also depends upon the type of construction of the pool. 
It should not have too steep a pitch. All of our pools 
are of the overflow construction variety, with a constant 
circulation of water. At least once each week, the pools 
are drained completely and left dry for a period of 
twenty-four hours in order that there shall not be an 
accumulation of algae. 

There is no definite evidence that any ease of infec¬ 
tion could be traced to the use of a wading pool. During 
the polio epidemic here, a few years ago, parents were 
requested to keep children from bathing beaches, wading 
pools and playgrounds, but this precaution was taken 
only to prevent the congregation of large groups of 
children in order to allay any chance of contagion 
through personal contact. 

In our estimation, a spray basin is better than nothing, 
but we do not consider it a satisfactory substitute for 
the pool. Health authorities have not imposed unreason¬ 
able regulations of any kind. 

* * # 


B. A. Solbraa, Director of Recreation, Racine, Wis¬ 
consin—Playground showers have taken the place of 
wading pools in our playground program. Four years 
ago the local board of health condemned our wading 
pools because it w^as impossible to keep them clean. 
Children W'ith dirty feet and bodies would run through 
the pool, and many of the smaller children w'ould use 
the foot-deep w'ater as a swimming pool. The overhead 
showers are now turned on during the warm hours of 
the day, with the drains open at all times. All play¬ 
grounds are equipped with water hose and shower heads 
mounted upon six-foot poles, and those playgrounds 



A circiJar, modern pool in New York City, wliere the city 
park commission supports wading pools on many playgrounds. 


without spray slabs permit the w'ater to run onto the 

ground. Drainage is not a particular problem. 

* * • 

S. G. Witter, Recreation Superintendent, Spokane, 
Washington—I fully realize the problems involved in 
maintaining a sanitary W'ading pool. We find it necessary 
to change tlie water on an average of about once per 
day, notwithstanding the fact that it is chlorinated to the 
extent of from three-tenths to five-tenths parts per million. 
This chlorinating is done manually, as we find it too 
costly to provide automatic dispensers for this purpose. 
We likewise find it too costly to install filtration plants 
at these small pools, unless they are located adjacent to 
a swimming pool. It involves not only the cost of equip¬ 
ment required, but the cost of housing for the equipment. 

Our wading pools are extensively used and very popu¬ 
lar, and thus far we have received a clean bill of health 
from the public health department. The sanitation and 
safety of a wading pool require constant and careful 
supervision, especially during peak load periods. We 
also find it desirable to fence the pools so as to keep 
out dogs and eliminate the likelihood of traffic through 
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them by older children and even adults in swim suits. 

We have never used the splash pools here. The main 
objection offered by one of our leading childreiTs physi¬ 
cians was that the cold water was not conducive to their 
health and well-being. These splash pools would require 
special heating devices that would make them less de¬ 
sirable, from our point of view, because of the cost. 

If we were to discontinue our wading pools, I know 
that such discontinuance would bring a storm of pro¬ 
test from the communities in which they are located. 

* * * 

Richard Rodda, Superintendent of Recreation, Tea- 
neck, Xew Jersey—In Teaneck, wading pools would 
definitely be considered an asset to the facilities offered 
for the children. It is true that construction costs may be 
considered high, but hardly prohibitive. The first wading 
pools constructed locally were put in some sixteen to 
eighteen years ago, at a cost approximating one thou¬ 
sand dollars each. Three more were added to the local 



An example of a modern-type pool in Loring Park, Minneapo¬ 
lis. Here, pools are popular and in constant use in summer. 


parks two years ago, at a cost of twenty-six hundred dol¬ 
lars each. The depth of the pools varies from four to 
fourteen inches. Collectively, during the summer, they 
attract more children to our parks with their parents 
than any other single piece of apparatus or planned pro¬ 
gram. Their presence triples, at least, the potential of 
public relations between the reereation department and 
the taxpayers. 

Operation costs include the salaries of men who serve 
partly as guards and whose primary responsibility is the 
wading pool. They are expeeted to seruh the pool daily, see 
that it is filled and that a constant flow of water enters 
it. The average daily amount of water used at each of 
the six pools is approximately fifty thousand gallons and 
the cost is not prohibitive. 

From twenty to forty children can be accommodated 


comfortably at any time. With sandboxes and small chil¬ 
dren’s apparatus nearby, there is a constant flow of chil¬ 
dren between the apparatus and the pool. 

Some potential hazards arc created with the construc¬ 
tion of a wading pool, but these hazards will remain 
‘‘potential” as long as proper supervision is provided. 

For all practical intents and purposes, the water in any 
wading pool can be kept in sanitary condition. This is 
done by insuring a clean pool daily and its use only by 
those ready to use it from a cleanliness standpoint. Our 
state and local health authorities, by their regulations, 
have helped us to maintain maximum use of our pools. A 
spray basin would be a satisfactory substitute, but the 
emphasis would have to be upon the word “substitute.” 

To date, our wading ])ools have offered no pertinent 
problems and, rather, have added much to the apprecia¬ 
tion value of our parks and playgrounds. It is readily 
understandable why wading pools may be eonsidered the 
“icing upon the cake” where playground construction 
and development are coneerned. 

If five requisites for good playgrounds were required, 
Teaneek would list them in the following order; space, 
leadership, shade, small ehildren’s apparatus and wading 

pool. Teaneck has been proud of its pools. 

* * « 

Bert E. Swenson, Dean of Recreation, Stockton, Cali¬ 
fornia—-The Stockton Recreation Department operates 
eight wading pools, all but one of which have come to 
the city as gifts and memorials. Our pools are oval in. 
shape, three to eight inches deep and, for the most part, 
are located in one-block-square parks in neighborhoods 
where many children abound. California’s Central Valley 
has continuous sunshine throughout the summer months, 
and the pools are used from May through September. The 
hours are from one to five p.m., when the park caretaker 
is on duty. This man furnishes casual supervision, all 
that is needed, and he goes about his usual work with 
little or no interruption. The pools are filled in one hour 
from park wells, after the park watering has been done. 
They are drained at five p.m. and are exposed to eight 
hours of California sunshine. We have never had any in¬ 
fections or sanitary problems during twenty-five years of 
experience. 

Some mothers come with their children and sit and 
visit on nearby benches and at picnic tables. These 
mothers help with the supervision and naturally take care 
of the entire group; thus the park wading pool becomes 
a social institution. All this is at no additional taxpayer 
expense, and it becomes a very popular form of summer 
recreation. 

In summary, I would say that wading pools are in 
expensive to acquire and to operate. They are very popu¬ 
lar during summer vacation and fill a hot-weather need. 

1 doubt that spray slabs can compete with the attributes 
of a wading pool, and would think that in shower slabs 
children would have a tendency to fight for position, that 
the older ones would push the younger ones out of the 
way, and thus require expensive full-time supervision. 

(lo be continued, May Rf.cre.xtion) 
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A RECREATION CENTER 
ON WHEELS 


O DOUBT MANY cities have in¬ 
cluded in tiieir playground 
equipment some t)'pe of mo¬ 
bile unit, such as a woodshop on 
wheels, a portable stage or a traveling 
crafts center; but recreation folk in 
Long Beach, California, are quite cer¬ 
tain that their “Hobbymobile” is the 
first to carry a well-equipped photo¬ 
graphic darkroom. With its use, 
classes in photography can be con¬ 
ducted at ten playgrounds on a sched¬ 
ule which permits the instructor to 
visit two areas a day. The hours are 
nine-thirty a.m. to twelve noon and 
one-thirty p.m. to five p.m.—sufficient 
time in which to present the subject in 
a really adequate manner. 

The term “well-equipped” is not 
used loosely, for this is a darkroom 
which would induce the pride of any 
amateur photographer. A double sink 
with running water and ample work¬ 
table space at convenient height and 
extending on two sides, numerous elec¬ 
tric outlets, lots of shelf space, a cabi¬ 
net for storing chemicals, several 
drawers for storage of paper, cameras 
and other equipment, are some of its 
features. Of course there is an air con¬ 
ditioning unit, which is indispensable 
in a room which must be tightly closed 
during many of the operations. Glass 

Mr. Rochford is in the Research and 
Publications Division of the Long 
Beach Recreation Department, Calif. 


and opaque panels are fitted into 
double sliding metal window frames, 
providing blackout or daylight condi¬ 
tions at will. Fluorescent tube lighting 
is available at the flip of a switch. 

There are the usual trays in various 
sizes, graduates, funnels, thermome¬ 
ters, a safelight, and then—the pride 
of instructor and class members alike 
—a four-by-five condenser enlarger. 
Much of the equipment was donated 
by members of the Long Beach Photo 
Dealers and Finishers Association, 
who also have contributed all supplies 
and provided several small cameras 
wffiich are loaned to boys and girls 
who do not own such equipment. 

An eight-weeks’ course of instruc¬ 
tion culminates in area photo exhibits 
at which ribbons are awarded for first, 
second and third place selections. First- 
place winning pictures are entered in 
an all-city junior salon, in which the 
Long Beach Camera Guild cooperates 
and makes awards. The classes in pho¬ 
tography have attracted other expres¬ 
sions of interest and cooperation. One 
instance is that of a weekly newspaper 
publisher who printed and distributed 
“Junior Press Photographer” cards to 
the members of a class held in the 
neighborhood served by his paper. 

The Hobbymobile is designed as a 
multiple-use facility, so photography is 
not the only activity which it serves. 
For several weeks it carried a trans¬ 
portation e.xhibit. A women’s civic 




All gel a chance to use the enlarger after 
they have learned the basic requirements 
for camera exposure and film developing 
in the Hobbymobilc’s photography classes. 


group cooperated with the recreation 
commission in setting up a panoramic 
scene and, with the aid of models, 
showed the various means of travel by 
land, sea and air. This exhibit was 
scheduled, by request, at practically 
all school and municipal playgrounds 
in the city. 

Large bulletin boards are located 
both inside and outside. The outside 
hoard is protected by a hinged cover 
which may be locked, to protect the 
material posted when the Hobbymo¬ 
bile is parked without supervision, or 
may be raised to provide an awning. 
Beneath the bulletin board there is a 
shelf for the carrying of books, comic 
papers and other material—a travel¬ 
ing playground library idea. 

A loudspeaker system, with turn¬ 
table for record programs, is another 
useful feature. A microphone is used 
when the Hobbymobile serves as a 
public address system in connection 
with events or for the announcer or 
speaking characters, singers and mu¬ 
sicians in connection with communi¬ 
ty programs. 
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Swimmers receiving preliminary in¬ 
structions in a beginners’ Red 
Cross class in Miami Beach, 
Florida, listen attentively. Classes 
like this one arc an important 
part of many summer programs. 



A preliminaky report under the above title was issued 
in the spring of 1950 by the Welfare Council and the 
Children’s Welfare Federation of New York City. It was 
the result of a prolonged study of regulations and require¬ 
ments which might be included in a code to be enforced 
by the city’s department of health. The proposed stand¬ 
ards are applicable to group programs for children over 
eight years of age and can be studied to advantage by all 
who have responsibility for the care and supervision of 
children’s groups. 

The standards which follow are presented as “a 
guide to agencies which are operating summer programs 
for children, whether known as summer day camps, play 
groups, play schools, play centers or by any other name 
which, for compensation or otherwise, receive for super¬ 
vision and care six or more children who are enrolled 
for a period of one week or more for nine or more 
hours per week.” 


Physical Facilities 

Location of Premises —Basement or cellar rooms, in 
which the floor is more than three feet below the surface 
of the ground surrounding the building on any one or 
more of four sides, are not usually suitable for use by 
child groups. However, if heating, lighting and ventila¬ 
tion are satisfactory, the rooms—where the equipment 
for heating and otherwise operating the building and the 
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main trap and clean-out plug of the building plumbing 
system are located—arp sealed off from the rest of the 
basement and the walls and floors are not subject to 
dampness, then such rooms may be used. 

Sanitary Conditions —All parts of the premises, and 
their furnishings and equipment and the materials used 
by the children, should be kept, at all times, in a safe and 
sanitary condition and free from flies, mosquitoes, 
rodents and other vermin. Rooms should not be swept, 
dusted or scrubbed while occupied by the children. 

Lighting —Each room used by the children should be 
properly lighted, by means of windows or skylights pro¬ 
vided with adjustable shades of sufficient size and num¬ 
ber, to permit an adequate supply of natural light to be 
diffused to all parts of the room. Every room, passage¬ 
way, stairway and hallway should be equipped with 
artificial means of illumination and should be adequate¬ 
ly lighted when the natural light is inadequate. 

The illumination in all rooms used by the children 
should not be less than ten-foot candles at activity level. 
Lights should be of such type that flickering or exposed 
filaments are eliminated. 

Ventilation —Every room used for the program should 
have one or more windows opening upon a public thor¬ 
oughfare, a yard or court which is not less than ten feet 
wide. The total window area should not be less than ten 
per cent of the floor area. 

When mechanical ventilation is employed, the air flow 
should be at a rate of at least six hundred cubic feet per 
person per hour in all rooms and twelve hundred cubic 
feet per person per hour for play rooms where children 
are exercising. The inlets and the outlets should be so 
arranged as not to subject the occupants to drafts. 

Use of Gas —^The use of gas for lighting, heating or 
cooking should not be permitted in rooms used by the 
children, except where used under direct supervision for 
teaching purposes. 

Indoor Space —In rooms which are used for the pro¬ 
gram on a continuing basis, a minimum of thirty square 
feet of floor space and two hundred fifty cubic feet of air 
space should be provided for each child. 

Outdoor Play Space —A safe and sanitary outdoor play 
space should be provided with a minimum allowance of 
fifty square feet of area for each child playing there at 
any one time. 

Outdoor locations which are used on a continuing basis 
for summer group programs for children should be pro¬ 
vided with suitable shelter, in order to protect the chil¬ 
dren from inclement weather or from the sun, or else 
immediate means of transportation to such shelter always 
should be available. Such outdoor locations should have 
adequate, accessible drinking water and toilet facilities. 

IVaterfront —Care should be taken that, where swim¬ 
ming pools under private auspices are used, the standards 
relating to the operation of bathing establishments are 
met. In cases where public facilities are used and full re¬ 
sponsibility is not assumed by tbe operator, supervision 
also should be provided by tbe agency, in conformity 
with accepted safety standards which have been estab¬ 


lished by the Red Cross and other agencies. 

Sanitary Facilities 

Drinking Water —Drinking water, conveniently located 
and supplied by sanitary means, should be easily accessi¬ 
ble and individual drinking cups provided. If bubble 
fountains are provided, they should be of an approved 
type. Outdoor fountains should be provided with proper 
drainage or placed upon platforms. If water supply other 
than the public supply is used, it should be approved by 
the department of health. 



Washing Facilities —Stationary wash basins, with run¬ 
ning water, should be provided in the following ratio: 

NUMBER NUMBER OF STATIONARY 

OF CHILDREN WASH BASINS 


Under 25 1 

26-50 2 

51 -100 4 

101 - 200 8 

201 - 300 10 


Toilet Facilities —^Toilets should be separated by par¬ 
titions at least four feet high and there should be sepa¬ 
rate facilities for boys and girls in the following ratio: 


NUMBER 
OF CHILDREN 


NUMBER 
OF CLOSETS 


Under 15 1 

16-35 2 

36-55 3 

56-80 4 

81 -110 .5 


An adequate supply of toilet paper, soap and towels, 
or sanitary dryer, should be available at all times and 
within reach of the children. 


Food 

The maintenance and conduct of the kitchen and din¬ 
ing room should meet regulations relating to the clean¬ 
ing of cooking, eating and drinking utensils. 

Diet —Nourishing food, allowing a standard dietary 
acceptable to the department of health and adapted to 
the different age groups, should be available at intervals 
not exceeding four hours. The nutrition bureau of the 
department of health provides a consultation service 
which is available to agencies. 

Refrigeration of Perishable Foodstuffs —Where indoor 
facilities are used, perishable food or drink should be 
kept refrigerated in a properly-constructed refrigerator 
provided with a thermometer; safeguards against con¬ 
tamination and deterioration of food should be provided. 

Garbage Receptacles —Garbage receptacles should be 
provided with covers and should be of adequate sizes. 
The contents should be removed from the premises daily 
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and the receptacles disinfected after eacli emptying. 

Healtli and Medical Care 

Every agency should have on call the services of a 
physician. The board, officers or other persons having 
charge, management or control of an agency should re¬ 
quire of all who come in contact with the children a cer¬ 
tificate from a physician that such a person is in good 
health prior to his employment, and biennially thereafter. 
Such certificate should be based upon medical examina¬ 
tion and chest x-ray, with such laboratory tests as may 
be indicated, and should be kept on file in the agency. 

Each child, when admitted to the program, should be 
given a complete physical examination by a physician or 
should present certification that such an examination re¬ 
cently has been made. 

Staff should be aware of the symptoms of illness, over- 
stimulation, excessive fatigue or heat exhaustion, and 
these should be reported immediately. 

In cases of accident or serious illness which call for 
immediate medical care, the agency should be responsi¬ 
ble for securing that care and notifying the parent or 
guardian of the child. Children with any communicable 
disease should not be admitted to the program. 

The following sections of the sanitary code, in relation 
to the reporting and controlling of communicable dis¬ 
eases, have particular application to summer group pro¬ 
grams for children. 

(1) If any child in the program develops symptoms of 
illness, he should be isolated from the other children un¬ 
til he can be seen by a physician or safely removed 
from the agency. If symptoms point to communicable 
disease, notice should be given to the Bureau of Preven¬ 
table Disease by telephone and to the parent or guardian. 

(2 I Children, directors, teachers or other agency per¬ 
sonnel with a communicable disease, or who have recent¬ 
ly recovered from a communicable disease, or in whose 
family there is a communicable disease, should not he 
permitted to attend unless evidence appropriate to the 
particular case, as hereinafter specified, is presented. 

Specific procedure to be followed in reporting certain 
forms of disease in accordance wdth New York regula¬ 


tions are indicated in the standards report.* 

First Aid —A first-aid kit, which includes items recom¬ 
mended by the Red Cross for first-aid treatment, should 
be kept completely stocked for emergency treatment and 
readily available at all times. At least one staff member 
of those in charge of children should be qualified to ad¬ 
minister first aid. A list of items recommended for first- 
aid kits and recommended standards of training in first 
aid may be secured from the American Red Cross. 

Transportation —Where child groups are transported 
Irom one place to another by omnibus or motor vehicle, 
such vehicle should be adequate and suitable for this 
purpose. Every owner, lessee and/or operator should 
comply with the rules and regulations prescribed by the 
Public Service Commission of the State of New York and 
with all other laws relating to omnibuses and motor 
vehicles transporting children. 

Children, while being transported by bus, train or 
any other public conveyance, should be under the super¬ 
vision of at least two adults, in addition to the driver of 
the vehicle. Children ten years of age or under, while be¬ 
ing transported by bus, train or any other public convey¬ 
ance, should be under the supervision of at least two 
adults—when there is a maximum of twenty-five children 
—in addition to the driver of the vehicle. 

Insurance — Adequate liability insurance should be 
carried. 

Registration and Records 

(1) A permanent register should be kept of the name, 
hotne address and birth date of each child admitted to 
the program: the names and home address of the par¬ 
ents or guardian; the place at which the parents can be 
reached in case of an emergency during the hours when 
the child is in the care of the agency; the date of admis¬ 
sion; date of discharge with reason therefor. 

(2) A daily record should be kept of children admit¬ 
ted and children in attendance. 

* Mimeographed eopies of this may be obtained from 
the Welfare Couneil of New York City, 44 East 23rd 
Street, New York 10, New York. 


Kesident camping in nine cities 


T he camp services of agencies 
using permanent campsites and 
providing overnight care in nine cities 
have been studied by the Community 
Chests and Councils of America, In¬ 
corporated, and the results are sum¬ 
marized in a bulletin entitled “Camp¬ 
ing,” issued in November 19.50. A 
total of 126 camps was reported by the 
agencies in cities varying in size from 
Nashville, Tennessee, to Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

The study revealed that resident 
camping is available to only a small 


percentage of the population in these 
cities; about three per cent of the five- 
to-twenty-year-old group went to camp 
in 1949. The average number of 
camper days amounted to eighty-eight 
per one thousand total population. 

The study maintains that, in the 
“average” city, more boys than girls 
go to camp; sixty-three per cent of the 
total campers in eight of the cities 
were hoys and young men. Practically 
all of the boys attending Boy Scout 
camps were twelve years of age and 
over, but camps operated by some of 


the other agencies reported more 
campers in the under-twelve group. 

For eight of the cities reporting, 
thirty-nine per cent of the campers 
spent seven days or less in camp; few 
campers stayed fifteen days or more. 

The number of camp beds, exclud¬ 
ing those for staff members, ranged 
from twelve to 570, the median being 
ninety-three beds. Camp occupancy av¬ 
eraged eighty-three per cent for the 
eight cities. The study also covered 
such topics as the numbers and types 
of camp staff members. 
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knuckle 

down 


Vincent DeP. Farrell 



o 


S PRING IS THE TIME when 3 young 
lad’s fancy seriously turns to— 
marbles. With the play spirit in the 
air, a boy’s wealth is measured by his 
bag of shiny glassies, Chinese and 
milk reals, steelees, aggees, boulders, 
croakers, immies and purees. To the 
constant concern of Mother, holes are 
worn through knee pants: and the dirt 
encrusted on knuckles and under 
fingernails never seems to rub off as 
youth pursues this ancient pastime. 

Who, among us, will ever forget the 
fuu we had playing marbles? Yet few 
know anything of the fascinating back¬ 
ground of this activity, for its origin 
is lost in the mists of antiquity. 

In the earthen monuments of the 
Moundbuilders, the mysterious race 
that peopled America long before the 
Indians, clay and flint pellets—beauti¬ 
fully decorated and carved — were 
found. The amazing Aztecs, we learn, 
played at marbles as did the American 
Indian, for the early settlers who came 
to this continent found them playing a 
version of the game the colonists had 
known in England. An American col¬ 
lector owns several English marbles, 
authenticated as a thousand years old. 

A bag of marbles is the annual rent 
for property in London deeded to the 


Crown. This fee was set many years 
ago and the practice is still carried on 
in typical British tradition. Stone Age 
remains in Asia. Africa and Europe 
have yielded marbles rudely chipped 
from pebbles or roughly rolled of 
adobe and clay. 

Moses, during his youthful days in 
Pharaoh’s court, shot nibs with Egyp¬ 
tian youngsters, using a type of sun¬ 
baked mud pottery. The British Mu¬ 
seum contains many such specimens 
discovered in the tomb of King Tut. 

Historians would have us believe 
that it was not a stone but a marble 
that little David used when he whirled 
his sling and scored a bull’s-eye on 
the huge Goliath. 

Marbles were found in the ruins of 
Rome after Nero’s torch lay the city 
in ashes. Records show that the Ro¬ 
mans. sometimes at parties, made use 
of nuts for shooters. 

Age-old China, that has given so 
much to the full and rich life, had a 
form of marbles that was played four 
thousand years before Christ’s birth. 

Marbles have captured the fancy of 
scriveners through the ages. Daniel 
Defoe, who penned Robinson Crusoe 
in 1720, wrote the following passage: 
“He was so de.vterous an artist at 


shooting that little alabaster globe 
from between the end of his fore¬ 
finger and knuckle of his thumb that 
he seldom missed hitting plumb, as 
the boys call it, tbe marble he aimed 
at, though at a distance of tw'o or 
three yards.” 

Charles Dickens in his Pickwick 
Papers refers to the “familiar cry of 
‘knuckle down’,” a shooting position 
known to all agateers. Too, Mark 
Twain’s Huckleberry Finn was an ace 
at the art of miggles. 

The clergy of England encouraged 
the pastime during Lent, when Good 
Friday was known as “Marbles Day.” 
About 1805, J. B. Finley, a Methodist 
preacher, described an experience at 
Cave Ridge, Kentucky, where he saw 
at least five hundred people, in a re¬ 
ligious demonstration, on the ground 
playing marbles. 

It was while playing at marbles with 
his son that Vice President Andrew 
Johnson was informed that President 
Lincoln had been shot. 

In current times, during our re¬ 
habilitation program in Fleet City. 
California, the navy made wide use of 

Author is reerealion instruetor, Rut¬ 
gers University, New Brunswiek, .V. /. 
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marbles as a health helper to our phys- 
ieally handieapped. Movement was re¬ 
stored to injured joints, fingers and 
toes while military mibsters had fun. 

Shortly after Berlin had fallen to the 
Allies, several Ameriean G.I.’s were at¬ 
tracted to a group of ragged young¬ 
sters huddled in a pit in a badly- 
blasted area. Upon approaching, they 
discovered to their surprise that the 
lads were enjoying a marbles match. 

The game has a vernacular all its 
own and you just have to know the 
language if you expect to pick up the 
marbles in the end. 

Devotees of the glassy globes will 
overwhelm you with a chorus of ever- 
ccs, roundings, dakes, kicks, larrees 
and dropsees that will leave you be¬ 
wildered and without “all your mar¬ 
bles” if you are not “hep” to the lingo. 

“Everees” is the key word in 
knuckle nomenclature. If the shooter 
“calls” it, there is little he isn’t permit¬ 
ted to do. He can “hist,” shoot from 
an elevated position; “round,” move 
his marble in the circle arc; “tee,” 
place the shooter on a dirt monnd. To 
shout “fen-everees” is the defensive 
hex supreme. The shooter must 
knuckle down on that call. 


Other bits of terminology include: 
“larrees,” last shot; “dakes.” the stakes 
risked for keeps in the game; “kicks,” 
kicking the opponent’s marble after hit¬ 
ting it; “babying up,” easy shot for 
position; “hardees,” hard shooting; 
“fins,” short for everees; “dropsees,” 
assuring second shot if the first sticks 
in the box. As you can see, the basic 
language rule of the mibs world is to 
add “ees” to anything: the purpo.se is 
to express quickly and firmly exactly 
what the opponent is limited to do. 

Although there are twenty-six varia¬ 
tions of the game of marbles, about 
seventy-five per cent of the ten million 
boys and girls will play the type 
known as “ringers” because it is best 
suited for tournament competition. 
Here thirteen “roodles” or “ducks” 
are spread three inches apart on two 
eighteen-inch lines crossed in the cen¬ 
ter of a ring ten feet in diameter. All 
you mibsters know that the idea is to 
knock them out with your “bull’s-eye.” 

The game Stone Age, Chaldean, 
Egyptian, French, Roman, English and 
Indian boys played centuries ago 
probably differs very little from the 
game that will be played in tourna¬ 
ments all over the world this spring. 


The first national tournament was 
held in Jersey City, New Jersey, in 
1922; now Wildwood and Ocean City, 
New Jersey, and Poconos, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, take turns playing host to na¬ 
tional championships. 

Recreation directors also give mar¬ 
bles a high priority on the “must” ac¬ 
tivities, for they claim that the game 
teaches sportsmanship, quick thinking, 
eagerness, finger dexterity, poise and 
democracy. That sounds like a lot to 
learn from propelling pieces of glass, 
but when you consider that Ceorge 
Washington, John Adams and Thomas 
Jefferson were top mibsters—along 
with thousands of our leading citizens 
who boast of their prowess with the 
little glass balls in their youth—there 
may be something in what the recrea¬ 
tion leaders claim. 

Berry Pink, the American marble 
king, points out that no lines are drawn 
around the marble ring because of 
color, creed, sex or financial standing. 
Anybody with a marble handy stands 
a chance. 

So if you want to get a kick out of 
youth in action, stop at the marble 
ring this spring and watch young 
America knuckle down. 


A Recreation Leader 
Rates High 
If He;^ 

1. Is always on the job according to 
his schedule. 

2. Is seen about the playground stim¬ 
ulating play, observing conduct 
and acting in a timely manner when 
encouragement, admonition or firm 
action is indicated. 

3. Is active in participating as a lead¬ 
er in the games and events. 

4. Displays interest and enthusiasm 
in helping children and youth to 
derive the greatest value from the 
playground. 

5. Is forward looking and imagina- 

*From a summer program manual, 
published in 1950 by the Burbank Rec- 
recreation Department, Burbank, Calif. 


tive in preparation of a program 
that encourages participation by 
children and youth. 

6. Is faithful in carrying out sched¬ 
ules and programs as announced. 

7. Exhibits a zeal for social service 
that encourages his desire to serve 
in neighborhoods where his service 
is needed most and not necessarily 
where it is most convenient and 
pleasant to serve. 

8. Exhibits understanding of the com¬ 
munity of which the playground is 
the center and joins with other 
agencies in improving the quality 
of community living. 

9. Maintains an attitude of helpful 
and courteous service toward the 
public. 

10. Uses fully and unselfishly any spe¬ 
cial talents he may have that can 
be used to enrich the program or 
increase the director’s service. 

11. Multiplies himself by recruiting, 
training and inspiring volunteer 
leaders. 


12. Is attentive to the “housekeeping” 
needs and conditions of his play¬ 
ground and building. 

13. Shows ingenuity in making the 
most out of limited resources. 

14. Displays an interest in his profes¬ 
sional advancement along with his 
colleagues and takes advantage of 
in-service training opportunities 
that are offered by the department 
and by other agencies. 

15. Gives full time (forty hours) to 
his work and wholehearted inter¬ 
est that is unimpaired by extra¬ 
ordinary responsibilities elsewhere. 

16. Adheres intelligently to depart¬ 
ment rules and regulations, fol¬ 
lows instructions given in the bul¬ 
letin and performs necessary cleri¬ 
cal duties, such as filing reports 
and requisitions, promptly and 
completely. 

17. Joins with other staff members in 
“team work” to render the play¬ 
ground service as effective as pos¬ 
sible. 
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TAKE YOUR OLDSTERS 

OUT-OF-DOORS 



TT AVE YOU bogged down in your spring program for 
your older folks’ club? Here’s an account of a very 
special out-of-door program which we found to be a 
“highlight,” one that became a springboard for other 
outdoor activities. 

Because our “Three-Score Club” program was in its 
beginning stages, we searched for clues of common 
interest, as some of our members are sixty and some 
eighty-five! Also, having enjoyed a season of indoor 
activity, we felt that a change was necessary. 

We, as leaders, arc ardent campers. How could we 
transfer some of our enthusiasm to the club? How could 
we safely take the club out-of-doors? How could we in¬ 
stigate group participation in a new field? What about 
the terrain? What about health and safety measures? 
What kind of program would be most constructive and 
yet be real fun? These were only some of the questions 
we asked ourselves. The answers came with careful plan¬ 
ning, research into the physical aspects of such a trip 
and a backlog of previous experience in camping with 
large groups. 

Beginning with the deduction that everyone likes to 
eat, we approached the out-of-doors meeting by offering 
a day trip, with a noon cook-out. As it was something 
the club had not done as a group, the idea was received 
with great gusto, and the prospects of cooking outside 
caused a series of happy reminiscences which left us reas¬ 
sured that we could share with them our love for the 
out-of-doors. Plans then began to take shape. 


I’irst, what to cook? Being old hands at the game, 
we wondered what suggestions would come from the 
group. Because these members had heard of wiener roasts 
from their children and grandchildren, it was suggestion 
number one. Others suggested a picnic lunch with coffee, 
cooked at the site. One of the men, knowing of our 
frequent camping trips, asked us what we’d suggest. 
Immediately we thought of coffee can cookery. Of 
course, they had never heard of it, but were immensely 
curious as to how it was done. 

If you've never eaten a meal cooked in a coffee can, 
you just haven’t li^'ed! It’s the answer to any tired 
hunter whose day in the open has left him muscle weary 
and weak from lack of food. It provides a full meal; it’s 
nourishing, quick, easy to do and, above all, really is 
good. How simple to ask everyone to come and bring 
only a pound coffee can complete with lid! No lugging 
of camp equipment, !io tricky fire building with trenches 
or with reflectors. Just a plain old campfire, enlarged so 
that the coals would surround the coffee cans. This was 
a wonderful beginning. 

The group decided upon various committees to do 
the job, while we stood ready to pinch-hit wherever we 
were needed. One committee bought the food (Food Com¬ 
mittee) ; another was called the “Hostess Committee” 
and its job was clearly defined so that there w'ould 
be no overlapping with the “Clean-Up Committee.” The 
men became “Firebuilders,” and a last group took over 
planning for, and the name of, “Transportation.” 

The date was set by group approval; the place—a state 
park twelve miles away, with adequate water facilities. 
The wheels began to turn. We helped with the buying 
of food, since quantity buying w'as new to this particular 
committee. After checking the personal tastes of the 
group, we decided that our meal was to be a pork chop, 
cabbage, potatoes, celery, carrots and onions cooked in 
the coffee can. For dessert, we would have apple slices 


Authors are with the Public Recreation Commission in 
Evansville, Indiana. Miss Dilger has long been actively 
engaged in recreation work in the states of Indiana and 
Texas. Mrs. Spong came to Recreation from Girl Scouts. 
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with toasted marsliinallows in between (these are ealled 
“Apple Some Mores” and the name appealed to the 
group), and coffee, hot rolls and butter. Later they were 
to learn that this ehoiee of food left them very little 
dishwashing, since the coffee cans are rarely ever used 
a seeond time and the dessert is strictly finger food. 
We used ])apcr cups for coffee and wooden forks and 
spoons for table service, so that the only dishwashing in¬ 
volved the utensils used in food preparation. 

Thirty members turned out for the event, in low- 
heeled shoes, housedresses or slacks, jackets, sun glasses 
and equipped with coffee cans. The Transportation Com¬ 
mittee had nine cars ready and waiting, and our happy 
safari began at ten o’clock on a pleasant sunny day, 
with just enough air stirring to satisfy everybody. 

Upon arrival at Audubon Park in Henderson, Ken¬ 
tucky, we carried our supplies to the lovely stone shelter 
house where many long oak picnic tables were placed 
around two huge open fireplaces. The Hostess Committee 
took over and one table was converted to use for food 
preparation- -peeling, washing vegetables, slicing and 
chopping. Another was used for supplies, and two were 
used as a dining area. The Firebuilders began at once 
to gather wood for both fireplaces. Since the shelter 
house was on the lake, there was a brisk breeze blowing 
and many of the members thought that an open fire 
would be dangerous for there are sections of wooded 
areas nearby. We wanted them to be happy in this ex¬ 
perience and agreed to their choice of the shelter house 
fireplaces. The fires were started at once and fed with 
dry oak until there was a bed of coals in each. This took 
at least an hour, for it was eleven-thirty by then. 

Meanwhile, the hostesses had called for volunteers to 
help with the vegetables, and around that table the ladies 
soon were busily working and anticipating this new 
method of cooking. Two of them arranged the tables in 
the dining area with colorful paper napkins, paper table¬ 
cloths, wooden service and paper coffee cups. When 
the hostesses were ready, everyone queued up with his 
coffee can and lid, and began by marking the lid with 
his name, using wax crayon. Then the line moved down 
and the cans were filled, each person taking as much 
or as little of any one vegetable as he wished. Typically 
though, the given recipe was followed. First one-third of 
the can was filled with chopped cabbage, then the pork 
chop added, then diced celery, sliced potatoes, sliced 
carrots, sliced onions, salt, pepper, one tablespoon bacon 
drippings, two to three tablespoons water. The cans were 
covered tightly and placed directly into the hed of coals. 
We had several pairs of furnace gloves for this, and long 
sticks (greenwood) to level the cans. (Also a first-aid 
kit—just in case anyone burned a finger.) One-half hour 
is the required cooking time, and that half-hour flew! 
Such speculations! “Would the cans explode?” They 
never have! “Won’t the food be burned?” The cabbage, 
being a watery vegetable, furnishes moisture enough 
to create steam but. to be doubly sure, we added water. 
"Will the meat he done?” Yes, steam cooking requires 
less time than other types of cooking. “I can’t smell any¬ 


thing. Is it cooking?” Just place your stick upon the 
lid of the can and feel the vibrations of the cooking in it. 

Finally the time came to take out the first can. The 
lid was carefully removed, and the delicious odor wafting 
upward was promptly absorbed by thirty long “sniffs.” 
It looked good; it smelled good; and the meat was as 
tender as a mother’s love. The cans had to cool for a few 
minutes before they could be handled, so the coffee pot 
was removed from the fire and the coffee poured by the 
hostesses. The rolls were kept in two bun warmers near 
the fireplace and could be served in them. 

We looked at the clock, twelve-fifteen. Just the right 
time for a noon meal. Then W'e looked around at our 
“new-found campers”; there was every evidence of the 
happiness for which we’d hoped! 

The Clean-Up Committee did a marvelous job. Since 
we had purchased a whole loin of pork, several cuts were 
left; these were sold to a member who had a portable 
ice box in her car. Two potatoes were used as a prize in 
a game, as well as a small amount of chopped cabbage 
lied neatly in a waxed paper. The park furnished a wire 
basket for the used coffee cans, and napkins, cups, spoons 
and forks were burned in the fireplace. 

In case you’d like to try this, here is our shopping 
list for thirty persons: 

4 packs paper cups (32) 3 large heads cabbage 

3 packs wooden spoons 2 large stalks celery 

(36) 3 large bunches carrots 

3 packs wooden forks (36) 1 loin of pork, cut into 

4 packs tea rolls (48) medium chops 

1 pound coflee 10 pounds of potatoes 

2 small cans milk 2 pounds onions 

Roll of waxed paper 1 pound sugar 

2 sticks butter (cut into Napkins, free from a local 
slices) bakery 

Salt and pepper, furnished Bacon drippings furnished 
by one member by a member 

The utensils we took along were: 

4 large open pans 2 butcher knives 

2 bun warmers 8 paring knives (some 

Coffee pot members brought own) 

Newspapers, for work tables 

The club is still alive to the idea of doing something 
more out-of-doors. Our ne,xl plan is to make our own 
tin can stoves as a crafts project and use them for an 
outdoor breakfast. We already can hear the squeals of 
delight from the club members and, in our most nostalgic 
moments, we can smell the bacon sizzling on top of 
those number ten tin cans. To cover the expenses of re¬ 
freshments, the club has a free will offering plan. For the 
first outing, we had discussed the cost of the meal and 
memhers wanted to pro-rate the amount. To their amaze¬ 
ment, the whole meal cost only thirt.y-seven cents for 
each, plus twelve cents admission to the park. We all felt 
that it was a profitable investment. 

Our recreation su])erintendent is most enthusiastic 
over our Three-Score Club ])rogram and points with 
some degree of pride to the initial year’s offering and 
its promising future. 
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DONT GIVE UP-ADAPT! 


When the facility for the game just doesn’t seem to work well, don't give 
up! Adapt it! Make a neiv game with rules, name, diagrams and everything! 
That’s what the recreation department of Jacksonville, Florida, docs. The fol¬ 
lowing are good examples of what to do on a court without baskets—when the 
youngsters want to play basketball—or can’t get a volleyball over that high net. 


Court Ball 

This game was evolved in response 
to a need for a game for youngsters, 
eight to eleven years of age, on an 
area without basketball baskets. 


one-minute overtime periods shall be 
])layed until the tie is broken. As a 
mass game, played without timing, the 
winning team is that whieh is the first 
to score fifteen points. 


open or closed, and with both feet 
behind the right back line. 

4. “Point” shall be called when 
team receiving fails to return the ball. 

5. When team serving fails to win its 
point or plays ball illegally, it shall be 
called “side out.” 

6. A player touching the ball or 
touched by ball w'hen it’s in play 
shall be considered as playing ball. 

7. When ball touches any surface out¬ 
side of court, it is out of bounds. Ball 
touebing boundary line is a good ball. 

8. When ball pauses for a moment in 
hands or arms of a player, and is not 
batted, it shall be considered the same 


Court: Sixty feet by thirty feet, 
marked as in diagram. Type of Ball: 
A basketball is preferred, but a volley¬ 
ball, soccer ball, game ball, bean bag 
or wadded bathing suit may be used. 
With the last two, dribbling or bounc¬ 
ing is eliminated. 

Teams: Six players—three guards, 
two forwards, one goalee—who must 
confine their play to their own area. 

Object of Game: To develop some 
of the fundamental skills of basket¬ 
ball by passing, catching and playing 
until the ball is caught by the goalee 
in the end circle. Defense consists of 
preventing opponents from scoring. 

Rules of Play: The game consists of 
four five-minute quarters, with a tw'o- 
minute intermission between quarters 
and five minutes between halves. 

Play is started by the referee w'ho 
throw's the ball to a guard in the cen¬ 
ter circle, alternating sides at the start 
of each quarter. The guard must pass 
the ball before leaving the circle. The 
ball is then advanced as in basketball. 

Fouls: These consist of rough body 
contact, such as charging, pushing, 
tripping, hacking, shoving, touching 
the ball in the possession of an oppo¬ 
nent, stepping on or over a court line 
when in possession of the ball and 
causing the ball to go out of bounds. 
Penalty for these is the awarding of 
the ball to the offended team beyond 
the sideline, at the point nearest to the 
infraction. Exception: When a guard 
invades the goalee’s circle to prevent 
a score, the penalty shall be the award 
of one point to the side so offended. 

Scoring: Each ball caught by a 
goalee counts one point for his team. 
If a game ends in a tic, any number of 


Bound Ball 

Court: Size of the court should be 
sixty feet by thirty feet, w'ith a net 
in the center, three and one-half feet 
high at ends, with the rope drawn tight. 
This also may be played without a net, 
using a neutral zone of six feet in the 
middle of the court. Serves or returns 
hitting in this zone, or player stepping 
into this zone to play the ball, will re¬ 
sult in the alternation of server as 
“side out” is called. Type of Ball: A 
playground volleyball. 

Teams: A team is composed of six 
players. No substitute ean take the 
place of a player until a whistle has 
blown declaring the ball dead. Such 
player shall report at once to referee. 
No change shall be made in the posi¬ 
tions of players when a substitution 
is made. A player taken out of the 
game may not re-enter same game, but 
may play in any subsequent game of 
same match. When ball is served, each 
player shall be in her own area. After 
ball is served, each player may cover 
any section of her ow'n court, provided 
that she does not crowd or interfere 
with other players. 

Referee: The referee shall impose all 
rules and penalties. 

Rules of Play: 

E The order in whieh teams are 
to serve shall be called serving order. 
2. The shifting of players in position 


as catching or holding the ball. 

9. Ball shall not be played until it 
has bounced once in opponent’s court. 

10. A player shall not strike the ball 
twice in succession. 

11. Each server shall continue to serve 
until referee calls “side out,” at whieh 
time service shall alternate. 

12. Members of the team receiving 
ball for service shall immediately ro¬ 
tate one position clockwise. 

Rules of Service: 1. When a served 
ball touches the net, passes under the 
net or touches any player, surface or 
object before entering opponent’s 
court, server is allowed one more 
serve. 2. Team losing the previous 
game shall have the first service. 
3. Teams shall change courts at the 
end of each game. 

Ball in Play: 1. A ball, other than 
a service, touching the top of net and 
going over into the opponent’s court 
is still in play. 2. A ball, other than 
a service, may be recovered from net, 
provided that the player avoids touch¬ 
ing net. 3. Ball may be touched 
only three times by one team before 
being returned over the net. 

Scoring: 1 . Failure of the receiving 
team to return ball legally over the 
net shall score one point for the team 
serving. 2. A game is won when either 
team scores a two-point lead with at 
least fifteen or more points. 


shall be called “rotation.” 

3. A service is the putting of the hall 
into play by the player in the right 
back position. The ball is batted over 
the net after a bounce into the oppo¬ 
nent’s court in any direction. The ball 
must be batted with one hand, either 
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Open-air checker games attract oldsters to many parks. These Swinging high “twixl earth and sky" still appeals to the younger set who, like 
earnest players are oblivious to New York City's passing throngs. this pleased young miss, throng to the land of the slide, swing and seesaw, 
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ipecial days like Ilopalong Cassidy and Grandma Moses Day in 
|hclby. North Carolina, turn playgrounds into make-helicve lands. 




. . . Anyone in the family, from 
Lil’ Aimer to his Grandpa, is 
apt to he eaiight up in the wide 
range of gay “goings-on.” These 
pages ])resent a few of the many 
eolorful aetivities. 


Baseball, loved by all boys, caugbt in action in Jacksonville, Florida. 
Recreation leaders heatedly debate the wisdom of midget league play. 







Rex M. Johnson 



teach playground leaders 

about people 


What should ]3layground leaders 
know about the people who use the 
playgrounds? How can playground 
leaders help aggressive children? How 
can playground leaders help backward 
children? Can playground leaders plan 
programs which will serve needs for 
recognition, new experience and so 
on? Do the preconceived ideas or 
prejudices of playground leaders cre¬ 
ate problems for the children ? These 
are just a few of the many similar 
questions discussed, in the spring of 
1950, at the film-stimulated in-service 
training program for the permanent 
staff of the Division of Playgrounds 
and Recreation, Rochester, New York. 

For the last four years, the Division 
of Playgrounds and Recreation, in co¬ 
operation with the Council of Social 
Agencies, has carried on in-service 
training programs for the purpose of 
helping staff members to acquire skills 
which will make them more proficient 
in the management of various play¬ 
ground programs. These skills have 
included group games, of both high 
and low organization, storytelling, 
folk dancing, handcrafts and so on. 
Prior to this spring, though, very lit¬ 
tle effort had been made to help play¬ 
ground leaders understand what these 
programs mean to those who partici¬ 
pate. However, a developing interest 
to know more about handling difficult 
behavior jirobleins resulted in requests 
to have in-service instruction in the 
general field of human relations and, 
in particular, on such questions as 
why some children refuse to partici¬ 
pate in games and what can be done 
with anti-social children. In short, the 
staff wanted to know more about 
group interaction, the emotional needs 
of children and causes of delinquency. 

To set up a program of instruction 


for playground leaders in their field is 
not easy, since the ideas and concepts 
necessary for even a general under¬ 
standing are not easily grasped in the 
short time generally allotted to in-serv¬ 
ice training programs. It was decided, 
therefore, to use audio-visual aids and 
set up a complete instructional pro¬ 
gram in which major reliance would 
be placed upon films as the basis for 
discussions.^ Following through with 
this idea, a program of seven films 
was planned by the writer with the 
help of Norman B. Moore, head of the 
Reynolds Audio-Visual Division of the 
Rochester Public Library.- 

The general purpose of this training 
program was to give the permanent 
staff members, in six consecutive dis¬ 
cussions, as much information as pos¬ 
sible about people—dealing with such 
matters as emotional security, anxiety, 
aggression, desire for recognition and 
response, competition and conflict, and 
other information which might give in¬ 
sight into individual needs and group 
interaction. It was hoped, also, that by 
increasing the playground leaders’ 
insight into the behavior of children 
and others, these leaders might be bet¬ 
ter able to work with groups, with 
other staff members and, also know 
more about making referrals to other 
community agencies of behavior prob- 

'See, Johnson, Rex M., Films Teach 
People About People, Educational 
Screen, October 1949, about a training 
program for day camp counsellors. 
^See, Johnson, Rex M., and Moore, 
Norman B., A Report on the Reynolds 
Audio-Visual Division of the Roches¬ 
ter Public Library, Journal of Adult 
Education, January 1950, about the 
work done by this division for the so¬ 
cial agencies of Rochester. 


Icms which they could not handle. 

After careful appraisal, seven films 
were chosen: Films are not available in 
this field which deal directly with play¬ 
ground situations. Excellent ones can 
be secured, however, which, in con¬ 
junction with discussions, will help in 
giving greater insight into human de¬ 
velopment, the role of the playground 
leader in the lives of the children and 
the need for cooperation among all 
community agencies in handling re¬ 
lated problems of recreation programs. 

The films selected were sorted into 
three groups. In group one were placed 
The Emotional Needs in Childhood 
and Life With Junior, films emphasiz¬ 
ing that the basic emotional needs of 
children are those of affection, security 
and independence. The discussion 
brought out that playground leaders 
who are aware of these needs arc bet¬ 
ter able to plan programs and to deal 
with children on the playgrounds. The 
films also showed that many children 
do not accept adult standards of be¬ 
havior willingly—hence the need for 
an abundance of patience on the part 
of those who work with children and 
young people. Some of the questions 
prompted by the films in this group 
were as follows: 

1. Are i)layground leaders impor¬ 
tant in the lives of children? Why? 

2. Do relationships on playgrounds 
affect the behavior of children else¬ 
where? Why? 

3. What is meant when it is said 
that “bad” behavior is symptomatic? 

Group two was made up of two well- 
known films: The Feeling of Hostility 
and Over-Dependency. They pointed 

Author Rex M. Johnson is secretary 
of the Recreation Division of Council 
of Social Agencies, Rochester, N. Y. 
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out the necessity of understanding the 
relationships of children with parents, 
playmates and others if their behavior 
is to be understood. These films also 
made clear that “bad” behavior is 
symptomatic and that it takes time, pa¬ 
tience and skill to determine causes— 
in short, behavior may not be what it 
seems. The films in group two, as well 
as the discussions, brought out some of 
the consequences of child fears, anxi¬ 
eties, desire for recognition and re¬ 
sponse, need for new experience, the 
problems of competition and conflict. 

It was hoped that such information 
would not only make the staff members 
aware of the needs of others, but also 
of their own. It was pointed out in 
the discussions that playground lead¬ 
ers who are not, to some degree, aware 
of their own emotional needs fre¬ 
quently create problems as they work 
with children and others on the play¬ 
grounds. The three questions which 
follow indicate the type of information 
which these films brought out. 

1. Is it necessary for people in a 
democracy to develop feelings of self- 
respect? Why? 

2. Is it normal tc have fears when 
facing new situations, i. c., learning 
new games, meeting new j)eople, using 
new equipment and so on? Why? 

3. Should hoys be encouraged to 
play rough games? Why? 

The films. Problem Children, Chil¬ 
dren in Trouble and Make Way for 
Youth, were used in group three. The 
first film pointed out that those who 
work with children should be just as 
much interested in helping children 
who are shy and backward and not 
immediate problems as those who are 
aggressive, belligerent and always 
problems. While the scenes shown in 
this film were those of a school and 
classroom, they could be duplicated 
over and over on any playground. The 
discussion brought out that play¬ 
ground leaders generally regard only 
those who are overly-aggressive as 
problems, while those who are timid 
and shy may, as a matter of fact, also 
need a great deal of help. 

The films. Children in Trouble and 
Make Way jor Youth, were spliced 
and run as one unit. The first film 
pointed out, in dramatic fashion, the 
need for close cooperation between all 


community agencies if children are to 
be kept out of trouble. The second 
showed how effective young people can 
be in planning programs for them¬ 
selves, as well as can be the entire com¬ 
munity. This film also suggested that 
young people constitute a resource for 
community planning which few com¬ 
munity leaders—or playground leaders 
—use as much as they should. The 
following questions were discussed in 
connection with these films. 

1. Can recreation programs solve 
delinquency problems? Why? 

2. Should young people share in 
planning community programs? Why? 

3. Can different social and cultural 
groups learn to work and play to¬ 
gether? How? 

In preparing to lead this instruc¬ 
tional program, the writer studied all 
of the films carefully, saw them many 
times and took notes of their con¬ 
tent. Afterwards, guides were prepared 
which included information on the 
content of the films as well as a brief 
introduction to the general problem 
under consideration. Before the films 
were used, the guides were read and 
briefly discussed with the staff. This 
was done so that staff members would 
have some idea of the significant 
points to be covered by the films, as 
well as a general frame of reference 
for interpreting that which they were 
about to see. In other words, a total 
showing consisted of (a) a brief intro¬ 
duction to the contents of the films 
and the general problems to be con¬ 
sidered, (b) the showing of the films 
and (c) a discussion of the films and 
the materials presented in the guides. 
By following this procedure, it was 
possible to bring out the salient points 
of each film and to discuss their sig¬ 
nificance for playground leaders. 


Films such as these offer an unusual 
opportunity for recreation supervisors 
to bring to the attention of playground 
leaders valuable information which 
heretofore has been accessible onl> in 
books—and difficult for the uninitiated 
to understand. Films make it possible 
to broaden the knowledge of play¬ 
ground leaders, introduce them to 
areas of thought which, in turn, may 
help in all areas of playground admin¬ 
istration. Other values may accrue. 

1. Playground leaders may learn 
clearly, interestingly and quickly in¬ 
formation which is difficult to com¬ 
municate by speech alone. 

2. Planned film programs give a 
great deal of interrelated Information 
which is not possible in single, unre¬ 
lated film showings. 

3. Planned film programs also pro¬ 
vide a common background of infor¬ 
mation which can be shared by the 
entire staff. This is helpful to super¬ 
visors when discussing playground 
problems with leaders. 

4. Planned film programs on human 
relations help playground leaders to 
understand that, while it is important 
to know how to plan “good” programs, 
it is equally important to know some¬ 
thing about themselves and those 
whom they serve. 

The staff members who shared in 
this project were very enthusiastic 
about films—not because they made 
hard problems easy, but because the 
obscure became more clear. It is hoped 
that this report may encourage others 
to try planned in-service film-stimu¬ 
lated training programs—that is. film 
programs with a purpose! And one 
purpose which is important for us all 
—on playgrounds and off—is that of 
gaining a better understanding of the 
people with whom we work and play. 


PLAYGROUND SUMMER NOTEBOOK 1951 

Remember those twelve loose-leof bulletins thot come weekly each yeor to help you 
plan your ployground program? A new series will be available this spring — some 
price —$1.50. Subscribe NOW. 


Is your 1950 set complete? Need onother set? Complete sets of 
the 1950 Summer Ployground Notebook ore ovoiloble at $1.50 
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L ow ORGANIZATION games are the 
liackboiie of a good playground 
program. Surprisingly enough, many 
people use this term without being able 
to define what it means. These are the 
games which do not require a definite 
number of players, nor do they require 
any specific court or area. They use* 
a minimum of equipment and are 
adaptable to a wide range of ages. 
Included in this category are circle 
and line games, area chasing and tag 
games, relays, quiet games, individual 
skill games and group contests. 

Such games are valuable because 
they develop basic skills which are 
necessary to the successful playing of 
team games and of sports later on. 
They have tremendous appeal for boys 
and girls of the seven-to-twelve-year- 
old age group —who represent a large 
proportion of playground attendance. 
They are especially adaptable to the 
fluctuating attendance characteristic of 
playground youngsters. 

It is a wise supervisor who sees that 
his leaders are given, in their training 
courses, good fundamental preparation 
for the leading of low organization 
games. The leader who knows dozens 
of games—from which he can choose 
the ones that are just right for the 
weather, the number of children who 
are ready to play or the area in which 
he has to work—is the one who will 
have a successful program and give 
the children a happy and interesting 
summer. Enthusiasm is contagious and 
stimulates a like response. Children 
love to play games if they are pre¬ 
sented in an enthusiastic manner and 
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if the games chosen are suitable for 
their age group, their skills and the 
number of players involvxd. Good 
leadership is important. 

It is important that the play leader 
be familiar with the characteristic be¬ 
havior of youngsters at certain age 
levels, so that he may know what to 
expect. We know that six and seven- 
year-olds are still pretty strong little 
individualists who have great energy 
and show bursts of activity. They are 
noisy, quarrelsome and not good los¬ 
ers; their span of interest is short. They 
thrive upon praise and approval and 
enjoy simple, uncomplicated games. 

We know that the next two or three 
years will bring great differences. 
Their endurance will be greater, skills 
will be increased and there will be a 
definite drift from individual to co¬ 
operative games. Games with chasing, 
running, rivalry, dares and risks are 
the ones which they will like best. The 
girls like the same games, and do them 
as well, as the boys. 

In the next two years we will see 
the sex and psychological differences 
between the boys and girls become 


more pronounced and considerable 
rivalry develop between the two sexes. 
In games where skill is emphasized 

\ rather than strength and endurance, 
the girls play as well as the boys. 

Preparation 

Know the game thoroughly. Have a 
clear understanding of its object, of 
the rules of play, the penalties, how 
to score and so on. This requires more 
r than a casual reading of rules or in- 
e structions. Choose play space so that 
1 it does not interfere with other ac¬ 


tivities. 

Be sure to have ready any play ma¬ 
terial which will be needed. If the 
game is a quiet one, be certain that 
the players are comfortably seated. If 
it requires a goal line, be sure this is 
marked or designated in order to save 
endless arguments about whether or 
not a player was “safe.” 

Motivation 

Make it sound interesting and as if 
it were going to be fun for you as well 
as for them. Even the name of the 
game can create interest. Children like 
to play “Blondie and Dagwood” more 
than “Jacob and Rachel”—although it 
is the same game. The “F.B.I.” or 
“Dick Tracy” game is more exciting 
than “Keen Eyes.” Children love sur¬ 
prises and the introduction of a new 

Miss Helen Dauneey, of the training 
staff of the NRA, is the Katherine F. 
Barker Memorial Field Secretary on 
Recreation for IF omen and Girls. 
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twist to the familiar. You can really 
sell a game by your voice, your eyes 
and your general enthusiasm. 

Organization 

Don’t be afraid to start with only a 
few players. Curiosity about what you 
are doing or playing will bring others 
to join the fun. It usually is better to 
get players into formation for the 
game before starting an explanation. 
This cuts down the time between ex¬ 
planation and action—which is very- 
important. 

Choose clever children to start a new 
game in order to give the slower ones 
a chance to catch on. Use different and 
novel methods of counting out, choos¬ 
ing sides or selecting captains. 

Explanation 

Stand where everyone can see and 
hear you; you often get better atten¬ 
tion if the children sit down and you 
stand. Make the explanation as brief 
as possible and save words by demon¬ 
strating. Remember that interest is sus¬ 
tained by having action follow quickly 
after the explanation. 

Name the game, tell what the object 
is—how you do it; give an oppor¬ 
tunity for questions and then start! 
Use hand signals to get attention and 
keep the whistle for games where it is 
needed as a part of the game. 

Participation 

It may be necessary for the leader 
to participate in the game at the be¬ 
ginning, to get things started. If so, 
take an inconspicuous part and gradu¬ 
ally step out. It is more important for 
you to watch the playing to see 
whether it is too slow and needs to be 
speeded up or w-hether it is too com¬ 
plicated and needs to be simplified. 
Also, it gives you an opportunity to 
encourage the shy players, praise good 
playing and see that one or two play ers 
are not dominating the game. In this 
way, you can make every child feel 
that he is part of the game and see 
that he has fun as well as exercise. 

Learn to make quick decisions. 
Know the rules and enforce them. 
When it is possible, without spoiling 
the point of the game, use penalties 
instead of eliminating players. At the 
close of the game, all those with three 
or more points scored against them 


can pay a group forfeit. 

Evaluation 

Ask yourself, or your leaders, the 
following questions: 

Did the children enjoy the game? 

Was it a good choice for the num¬ 
ber of players and the age group? 

Did it awaken alertness by quicken¬ 
ing the senses of hearing and seeing? 

Did it develop reasoning and judg¬ 
ment? 

Did it teach the basic skills of run¬ 
ning, dodging, throwing, catching and 
so on? 

Did every- child have a chance to 
participate? 

Did the children have a chance to 
make suggestions? 

Did the playing of the game con¬ 
tribute to character building by teach¬ 
ing sportsmanship, courtesy and re¬ 
spect for the rights of others? 

Did it have carry-over value? Was 
it a game that the children could play 
hy themselves at home or in their 
backyards with their own friends? 
Was it a game that could be played 
for family fun around the supper ta¬ 
ble—a quiet game, stunt or trick? 

Was the game changed at the peak 
of interest, or played too long so that 
the children began to drop out? 

In presenting any game material on 
the playground, it is well to remember 
that you are leading children first and 
games second. It is what is happening 
to the child as he plays that should be 
of the greatest concern to the leader. 
Always be on the lookout for the shy, 
timid child who needs your encour¬ 
agement to build up his confidence be¬ 
fore he can take his place in the group. 

The most important job of the 
leader is to help a child develop his 
ability to get along well with others 
and be accepted by them. His happi¬ 
ness depends upon this. The child who 
says he doesn’t like to play games is 
usually- the one who does poorly at it 
and is afraid of the criticism and cen¬ 
sure of his playmates. Whatever the 
leader can do to give him practice and 
to encourage the slightest evidence of 
improvement may be very far-reaching 
in its results. 

Games, of course, are but one part 
of a well-rounded playground pro¬ 


gram; however, in my observation 
of programs, there is too little offered 
between the games for little children 
and the team games for older boys 
and girls. When a man play leader 
says: “My boys don’t want to play 
anything but baseball,’’ it is usually 
because that is the game he knows 
best and, too often, he does not en¬ 
courage them to try anything else. 

The following are a few low-organ¬ 
ization games which you may not 
have used: 

Circle Games 

Swat. For fifteen to twenty ])layers, 
ages nine to twelve. 

Equipment. A folded newspaper, a 
bo.x or number ten tin can in the cen¬ 
ter of the circle. 

Formation. Players stand in a cir¬ 
cle, one in the center is “It.” 

Action. “It” goes up to someone and 
swats him with the folded newspaper 
on the side of the thigh. He then turns, 
runs to the center of the circle and 
places the paper swatter upright in 
the box. The person who was hit fol¬ 
lows him and the object of the game 
is for the second person to get the pa¬ 
per quickly and swat “It” before he 
reaches the vacant place in the circle. 
If he is successful, “It” has to be “It” 
again; if he fails, the second person 
is “It” the next time. 

Pass It. For same number of players 
as above, same age group. 

Equipment. A folded new-spaper, 
tow-el or swatter. 

Formation. Players stand close to¬ 
gether in a circle, with both hands in 
back of them. One player is “It” and 
stands in the center. 

Action. The swatter is passed in 
back from person to person, either to 
the right or to the left. The object of 
the game is for “It” to guess correctly 
where the paper is. He does this by 
pointing to a player who must imme¬ 
diately show both hands in front of 
him. If the guess is correct, they 
change places, but if incorrect, tbe 
game continues. Add interest by hav¬ 
ing players reach out and hit “It” 
whenever his back is turned to the 
player holding the swatter. 

Line Games 

.Slap Tag. For fifteen to twenty-five 
players, ages nine to fourteen. 
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Formation. Two tea?iis line up fac¬ 
ing each other about fifteen or twenty 
feet apart. 

Action. Players of Team A extend 
their hands in front with palms up. A 
player from Team B crosses over to 
Team A and goes down the line, touch¬ 
ing each pair of hands. When this 
player decides which memhcr of Team 
A he wishes to tag, he hits that per¬ 
son's hands not only on top, but on top 
and underneath. He immediately runs 
hack to his own line, chased hy the 
player whom he hit twice. If the player 
from Tea?n B reaches his line without 
being tagged, he is safe. If he is 
tagged, he becomes a me?nher of Team 
A. The chaser from Team A then taps 
the hands of Team B and the game 
continues. The team having the largest 
number of players at the end of the 
game wins. 

F.B.l. Game. Use the same number 
of players as above, same age group. 

Formation. Players stand in two 
lines facing each other. 

Action. Each person observes closely 
what the one opposite is wearing. 
Team A is told to turn around and 
Team B is given a minute to make 
some change in costume—untie a shoe 
lacing, unbutton a button, turn a belt 
around and so forth. Team A then 
turns around and each person on the 
team, in turn, is given one guess as 
to what the change was. One point is 
scored for each correct guess. The 
second time the game is played, the 
oj)posite team does the changing. 

Hunter, Gun and Rabbit. Same 
number of players as above. The fun 
in this game lies not so much in what 
the players do, as in how they look 
when they are doing it. Two teams try 
to out-guess each otlier in choosing the 
word which scores highest. 

Scoring. The word “Hunter” scores 
over “Gun” (because the hunter can 
control the gun). “Gun” scores over 
“Rabbit” (because the gun can kill the 
rabbit). “Rabbit” .«cores over “Hunt¬ 
er” (because the rabbit can run fast 
and escape). If both teams assume the 
same pose, no score is made. 

Positions. Hunter — arms folded 
upon chest. Gun—arms extended as 
though holding gun. Rabbit—hands 
l)laced upon head like ears of rabbit. 

Action. To play the game, the two 


teams line up facing each other about 
ten or fifteen feet apart. The first per¬ 
son in each line is the captain and 
decides upon the word. He goes down 
his team telling each person what it 
is, then stays at the foot of the line. 
At the signal of the leader, each team 
lakes the position of the word given 
by bis captain, and the one with the 
higher word gets a point. Number two 
then becomes a captain and so on, so 
that each person has a chance to de¬ 
cide upon the word. Play for the first 
line to get eight points or other pre¬ 
determined score. After players are 
familiar with the game, penalize the 
teams for any errors in pantomime. 
(If everyone is doing “Gun” except 
one careless player, who is doing 
“Rabbit,” his team loses the point 
even though one word outrated the 
other.) 

Running and Chasing Games 

Squirrel in Trees. (A variation) 
Any number of players, ages seven to 
ten. 

Formation. Players are scattered 
over the playing area in groups of 
three. Two of them join hands to make 
a tree and the third player is the 
squirrel inside of the tree. Two extra 
squirrels are in the center of the play¬ 
ing area. 

Action. At the signal—either a whis¬ 
tle or a clap—all squirrels change trees 
and, while they are running, the extra 
squirrels try to get a tree. The two 
left out stand in the center the next 
time. Encourage players to cross the 
playing area, not to run to the nearest 
tree. Change trees and squirrels fre¬ 
quently so that ail have a chance to 
run. 

Ouch! For fifteen to thirty-five 
players, ten to fourteen years of age. 

Formation. A long line of players 
with hands joined, ready to walk for¬ 
ward. An odd player is the catcher 
and stands facing the line, about ten 
feet away. 

Action. The line starts walking for¬ 
ward; the catcher walks backward. As 
the line walks, the first person squeezes 
the hand of of the second player who 
passes the action down the line. When 
the last person gets the squeeze, he 
may call “Ouch!”, whereupon they all 
turn and run for the goal line—pur¬ 


sued by the catcher. Anyone he suc¬ 
ceeds in tagging becomes his helper 
and leaves the line. The last player 
who calls “Ouch!” may wait some time 
before calling, but may not say it be¬ 
fore he gets the squeeze. 

An Active Team Game 

Evade Ball. Thirty to sixty players 
may participate. This game is espe¬ 
cially good for older boys, but may be 
played with a mixed group of hoys 
and girls twelve years of age and up. 
A volleyball is used. 

Formation. Players are divided into 
three equal groups, or teams. Team I 
and II form the side lines facing each 
other about twenty-five feet apart. 
Team HI is the running team and 
players are numbered consecutively. 


X Goal 

X 

X 

Team X 
I X 
X 
X 
X 

XI 

X2 

X3 

X4 

X5 

X6 

X7 

X8 


X 

X 

X 

X Team 
X II 
X 
X 
X 


Team 

HI 


Action. To begin the play, the ball 
is thrown to one of the side teams. 
Player one, on the running team, im¬ 
mediately starts running between the 
two teams, around the goal and back 
to the starting line. He scores one 
point if the run is successful and he 
has not been hit. If he is hit during 
the running, he steps out of the way 
and number two on his team starts to 
run. When the entire team has run, 
the score is added. Team HI then re¬ 
places Team 1; Team I goes over to 
replace Team II; Team II becomes the 
running team (clockwise progression). 

Rules. No fielder may throw the ball 
from in front of his line. 

No fielder may hold the ball more 
than three seconds. 

No hits may be above the waist of 
the runner. 
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Stud^ 


itt tnc ^ItUtceC States 


(Continued from Recreation, March 1951.) 

Donald B. Dyer, Director, Depart¬ 
ment of Municipal Recreation, Mil¬ 
waukee Public Schools, Wisconsin .— 
We have had Gerznan visitors upon 
two occasions—one a professor from 
a Berlin teachers’ college interested in 
physical education and recreation, and 
two male university students who do 
part-tizne recreation work in Germany. 
One was interested in YMCA work and 
the other in architecture. A member of 
our staff devoted practically all of her 
time to planning the program for these 
visitors. 

They w'ere shown all phases of the 
public recreation department program; 
time was spent in giving them the his- 


Recreation authorities who are 
interested in the possibility of 
having one or more German 
leaders assigned to them in 1951 
are advised to communicate with 
the German Leadership Project, 
Youth Division, National Social 
Welfare Assembly, 134 East 56th 
Street, New York 22, New York. 


tory and philosophy of the depart¬ 
ment; schedules were prepared for vis¬ 
its to private ageizcies; and they were 
taken on tours of some of our large in¬ 
dustrial concerns. An effort was made 
to give them some of the cultural back¬ 
ground of America through attendance 
of dramatic and musical productions, 
visits to art galleries, the museum, the 
library, the schools and so on. We tried 
to show them how the programs of 
public and private agencies, as well as 
their facilities, were coordinated. 

Our visitors were very appreciative 


of our efforts. We believe that they 
benefited from their visit to Milwaukee 
and that we have made a contribution 
to a worthy project. We are willing to 
cooperate w’ith other such projects. 

* « « 

Henry D. Schubert, Superintendent 
of Recreation, Dearborn, Michigan .— 
Three German youth leaders visited 
Dearborn during the spring and sum¬ 
mer of 1950. One came from Berlin, 
one from Bavaria and the third repre¬ 
sented the Heidelberg district. Each 
worked with youth in his own territory 
but in a diffei'ent manner. Although 
various experiences and backgrounds 
were represented, each was in search 
of nzore complete ways of helping his 
countrymen. 

Actual American experiences and 
participation helped teach them our 
way of democracy in education, recre¬ 
ation, sports and leadership. 

Our “tot lot” program appealed 
znost to the visitor from the large city. 
Consideration of similar play lots was 
in his first recommendation upon re¬ 
turning home. 

One German youth leader reached 
Dearborn in time to sit in on our sum¬ 
mer program organization meeting. 
Here he observed our method of reach¬ 
ing decisions and attended all sessions 
of our leaders’ workshop. 

All three visitors had had camping 
experience, but the idea of municipal 
year-round camping was new to them. 
They had an opportunity to experi¬ 
ence our democratic camping program 
for our city’s children. 

Dearborn, its people and our staff 
were left with a better understanding 
of the German people and their wavs. 


LOOK 

TO 

WILSON 



for the finest in 



rubber-covered 



athletic halls 


You can depend upon famous 
Wilson INDESTRUCTO 
Rubber Covered Athletic Balls 
to give the acme in performance 
and the maximum in long life. 
No rubber covered balls 
made can outwear them— 
or give more satisfactory 
service in any way. Sold by 
leading sporting goods 
dealers everywhere. 


ITiEimi 

Tt>DAY IN SPORTS fOUIPMlNT 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
Branch offices in New York, San Francisco 
and 26 other principal cities 
(A subs/d/ary of Wilson & Co.. Inc.l 
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here 


come 

the 

PUPPETEERS! 

Margaret D. Blickle 



T he art of puppetry, which grew 
from a religious background, 
found its way into theatres, into fairs, 
appeared and disap])eared, 1 o n e - 
wolfed it through many countries, was 
condoned and condemned, now finds 
itself again in America as one of the 
most popular forms of amusement. At 
present it ap])ears in theatres of its 
own, in private entertainment, in flight 
clubs, vaudeville, churches, on tele¬ 
vision and on playgrounds. It runs the 
gamut from highly professional shows 
to the most amateur of performances; 
but no matter what kind of a pup])ct 
show is given, a crowd always gathers. 
Its appeal is universal as well as age¬ 
less. The tiny child looks with awe 
upon the figures taking life before his 
eyes, just as the oldster gazes with un¬ 
feigned interest and amusement at the 
puppet’s antics. It is recreation both 
from an audience’s and a puppeteer’s 
point of view. 

The Columlius, Ohio. Recreatioti 
Department has tried out the various 
])otentialities of the puppets with a 
traveling show and found it a com¬ 
plete success. While no recreation pro¬ 
gram is carried out with amusement 
as its only aim, a jiuppet show can mas- 
(jueradc as such and still, in so doing, 
inspire many children in the audience 
to try a similar project involving a 
great deal of work, ingenuity and cre¬ 
ative activity along a number of lines. 
Yet to them it s])ells not work, but fun 
and fancy. They may dream u]i a pu|>- 
pet show in its simplest form or they 


may plan and execute a very elaborate 
production with costumes, scenery and 
lighting. In fact, the traveling pup])Ct 
show has proved itself a springboard 
for any number of these activities. 

In Columbus, we have made the 
children very puppet conscious and, 
of course, TV has helped; but a live 
show is quite different from a TV 
puppet show, and each supplements 
the popularity of the other. At the be¬ 
ginning of the summer season, an 
announcement is made by the de])art- 
ment that a puppet show is available 
to the various playgrounds. Naturally, 
there are more requests for it than 
can easily be filled. A schedule is 
made out, however, and the show is on. 

We believe that the first pu])pet 
show should he a professional one. It 
can be followed later by the children’s 
own productions. It should be manipu¬ 
lated by experienced puppeteers, who 
are equipped to meet the situations 
which may arise on a playground. 

They must be ready for any emer¬ 
gency. Puppetry on a playground is 
not a cut and dried thing. The show 
may be given to the accompaniment 
of a rumbling truck and the passing 
of traffic, or it may be interrupted by 
a roaring train or a di]>ping airplane. 
The puppeteer must know when to use 
pantomime and when his voice can 
be heard above the noises or interru|)- 
tions. He sometimes can turn the dis¬ 
advantages into advantages if he has 
had enough show experience. He must 
always be read) to meet production 


difficulties. He often will find himself 
giving a show in the broiling sun, with 
the children sitting on the grass—in 
the shade if possible. Out in the open, 
the wind may be whipping from the 
back or the front of the stage, neces¬ 
sitating the use of sandbags to anchor 
it. On the other hand, the stage may be 
set up in a playground shelter where 
available electricity adds more color 
and sound to the production. Anything 
is possible on the playground! Audi¬ 
ences vary from the football team to 
the kindergarten tot. Mothers and 
fathers flock to the puppet show; and 
there arc all of the various reactions 
of the heterogeneous ages. An experi¬ 
enced puppeteer can, and must, gear 
his performance to these different ages 
and tastes. 

The enjoyment of a puppet show is 
not all one-sided. The audience has 
no more fun than the puppeteer. Our 
experiences when giving the shows 
have been priceless. At one time, many 
of the children were sure to ask where 
the “puppies” were; but now, with the 
popularity of Kukla, Fran and Ollie, 
most of them know what a puppet is. 

However, they are not always sure 
how a pu])pet works. There are those 
wide-eyed children who sometimes 
come up to the puppeteer and shyly 
accuse him of talking for the puppet. 

Mrs. Buckle has been in charge of 
dramatics and puppetry on Columbus 
playgrounds for the last three years. 
Above, she introduces two favorites. 
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When we look at the child and think 
that he still believes in Santa Claus, 
we usually reassure him by saying; 
“But didn’t you hear the puppet talk?” 
The answer is always “Yes,” though 
soinetiines, still a bit on the doubtful 
side. We believe in going along with 
the child. It may not be the time to 
shatter his illusions. We learned this 
the hard way one time, when we were 
presenting a marionette show in which 
a fairy flitted and glittered about the 
stage. After the play we allowed the 
children to come backstage to see the 
puppets. The day afterwards, we re¬ 
ceived a phone call from a father who 
said, “I don’t think you should allow 
the children backstage!” He explained 
that his little four year old son had 
been found that day, in the haystack, 
crying broken-hcartedly. Upon iincsti- 
gation, the little boy said, “But it 
wasn’t a real fairy. 1 thought it was 
real and it was only a doll.” 

Of course, in direct contrast to such 
a child, we often have the gadget- 
minded little boy who wants to see 
how the props work. We always show 
him. Those are the things that intrigue 
him and inspire him to build his osvn 
show. Then there are the children who 
come up to tell us about the puppet 
that they have at home. We listen to 
them and encourage them to go home, 
take the puppet out of its box and 
give a performance. 


out the names of a few of the chil¬ 
dren—preferably the shyer ones. This 
never fails to delight and mystify the 
young audiences—and some of the 
older audiences, too. No audience has 
loved it more than the Goklcn-Agers. 
At one performance, the clown looked 
down at his entrancing audience of 
little Negro folks who had dressed es¬ 
pecially for the occasion. One little 
tot caught his eye, and he made the 
remark that he loved little girls—es¬ 
pecially the one right in front with 
the white dress and the pink bow in 
her hair. He threw her a kiss. The 
child jumped up, clasped her hands 
together in an ecstatic gesture, turned 
to her companions and said: “Oh, do 
you hear him—he’s talking to me. He’s 
talking to me!” 

In our playground shows, we al¬ 
ways capitalize on this audience par¬ 
ticipation. We quite often have our 
puppet try to sing a song which is 
apparently unfamiliar to him. The 
audience is always delighted with the 
opportunity to be able to help the pup- 
l)et out of his dilemma. Again, we have 
tried to have our animals learn a trick 
—the trick of counting, for instance. 
The children become hilarious over the 
lion’s unsuccessful attempt to count to 
ten, and they are most anxious to 
help him by counting very slowly for 
him until he learns the art. We have 
even tried to make the lion learn a 


amonnt of advice from home or from 
the playground lender. 

Wc have found an iu-betweeu age 
on the playground, members of which 
hate to be caught looking at the pup¬ 
pet show even out of the corner of the 
eyes. These are the self-conscious teen¬ 
agers. They’re a bit afraid that this 
is child’s entertainment, and they 
haven’t yet reached that older age 
which has discovered in fairy tales a 
new interest outside of a child’s world. 
Consequently, we often saw the teen¬ 
agers lurking on the outside fringe of 
the puppet show, only looking at it 
when they thought nobody was notic¬ 
ing them, until we found a way to in¬ 
trigue them also. It was with a few 
trick marionettes. We do not attempt 
to carry a marionette stage with us 
since such a stage involves a too com¬ 
plicated set-up for the playground. 
However, a few trick marionettes can 
be unfurled before the teen-agers, and 
the very intricacy and beauty of the 
l)ui)pcts—a juggler who juggles balls, 
a dancer who looks like a movie star 
and dances fancy steps, a cyclist who 
wheels about on a unieyele—never 
fail to bring the boys and girls 
aroujid. After this introduction to the 
l)uj)pet world, apparently, the first 
imppets do not seem too simple to 
watch. The older boys and girls for¬ 
get their inhibitions and laugh with 
the rest of the children and adults. 



We believe that the children should 
enter into the spirit of the affair, and 
we contrive our playground perform¬ 
ances for this reaction. The puj)pets 
talk to the children, although, in many 
cases, this has had near disastrous 
effects when some of the children 
have answered them with rowdy en¬ 
thusiasm. However, there are other 
moments of sheer delight when the 
child responds with the expected, or 
better yet. with the completely unex¬ 
pected comment or qiiestio.’i. Our 
clown, who is the narrator, often calls 


multiplication table and the children 
obligingly help him. 

It always is easy to throw in a few 
useful hints about safety on the play¬ 
ground, without the children feeling 
that they are being “preached at.” In 
fact, they quite often make helpful 
suggestions themselves. We hav'e a 
dragon who calls attention, although 
he doesn’t need to, to his beautiful 
white teeth, and he’s very proud of his 
immaculately-kept claws. Children are 
much more impressed by the dragon’s 
philosophy' of cleanliness than by any 


Later, this interest can be useful when 
scenery needs to be constructed. 

Playground entertainment should 
have some ulterior nioti\e and that is 
exactly what wc plan. Very seldom is 
a show given that doesn’t galvanize 
the children into action. They want to 
build a puppet. They want to have a 
puppet show. All kinds and types of 
puppets have been inspired through 
playground trouping; potato puppets, 
rod pupj)ets, paper sack puppets and 
the more durable types. One play¬ 
ground dreamed up a style show, with 
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tlie clothespin puppets in the most elab¬ 
orate costumes of crepe paper. Some of 
the boys who became very interested 
in the project made a stage from a box 
and rigged up Christmas tree lights 
which were quite adequate for light¬ 
ing the slim figures. A narrator ex¬ 
plained the occasion for which each 
costume should be worn. Practically 
every child on the playground knew 
the narrator’s part and there were 
many operators for each puppet. 

On another playground, where dis¬ 
cipline had become somewhat of a 
problem, a puppet show became so 
all-engrossing that the children were 
entirely too busy to get into any mis¬ 
chief. They read several stories and 
decided to dramatize The Elephant's 
Child. By the time they all had par¬ 
ticipated in reconstructing the story 
into a workable script, not even Mr. 
Kipling himself would have recognized 


his work. (Most of the children felt 
that they had greatly improved the 
original script.) The stage was con¬ 
structed after much drawing, erasing, 
fitting and nailing; the screen was 
made from thin muslin after discarded 
paper and unbleached muslin had been 
tried. The shadows were cut from 
heavy construction paper; the scenery 
was cut, abandoned and cut again; 
lines were memorized; and the puppet 
show was presented many times with 
great enthusiasm and success. 

Many of the playgrounds made pup¬ 
pets from papier-mache, while others 
made them from the more durable 
and very cheap substance of sawdust 
and wheat paste (enough sawdust add¬ 
ed to a thick wheat paste to form a 
putty-like substance that can easily be 
molded). All kinds of talents were 
called into play—sewing, drawing, 
molding, painting, carpentry, electrical 


ability, dramatic talent, writing abil¬ 
ity. Original shows were written; fairy 
and other folk tales were adapted with 
a few ad lib lines added. As a result, 
a great number of children felt re¬ 
sponsible for the final success. 

On one or two playgrounds, a simi¬ 
lar project was started but not car¬ 
ried through. After the puppets were 
made, a show was never given. Natu¬ 
rally, where this was allowed to hap- 
]jen, the whole project lost much of its 
value. Children should be encouraged 
to finish any undertaking, since the 
satisfaction gained from carrying a 
project to a successful conclusion can¬ 
not be overestimated. 

As a recreation project for play¬ 
grounds or centers, it is difficult to 
conceive a crafts project which will 
call into play more creative energies 
in a wider variety of fields than the 
art of puppetry. 
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OPERATING POLICIES 
AT PUBLIC SWIMMING POOLS 


V ALUABLE INFORMATION upoil the 
policies adopted by public au¬ 
thorities in the operation of swimming 
pools in Indiana cities for the summer 
of 1950 has been assembled by the 
Board of Park Commissioners of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. The information 
gathered in the study is factual, and 
the report makes no attempt to ap¬ 
praise the procedures or to relate them 
to standards of pool operation and 
service. The study affords a picture, 
however, of the policies in effect in 
twenty-five cities. In two of the cities, 
figures relate to indoor pools; in the 
others, they are based upon outdoor 
facilities. 

Practically all of the pools are open 
afternoons and evenings five or six 
days per week. In only nine cities are 
they open during the morning hours. 
The closing hours in the evening vary 
from seven to ten p.m., a majority of 
the pools being open until nine p.m. 
The cities operating pools in the morn¬ 
ing open them at either nine or ten 
a.m.; two-thirds of the pools do not 
close during the noon hour. 

Practice varies with reference to 
Saturday and Sunday operation. A few 
pools close on Saturday at the end of 
the afternoon. Most pools are not open 
until early afternoon on Sunday and a 
few are closed on Sunday evening. 

The swimming season starts early in 
June in twelve cities; on Memorial Day 
in eight cities. The two indoor pools 
are operated the year round. Pools are 
closed for the season in eighteen cities 
during the first week in September; in 
five, they close at the end of August. 

Children are not charged admission 
at any time at the pools in five cities. 
In others, an admission fee for chil¬ 
dren is charged either at all times or 
during specified hours, and it generally 


varies from ten to twenty-five cents. In 
four cities, the fee on Saturday after¬ 
noon and Sunday is higher than at 
other times, the maximum amount be¬ 
ing thirty-five cents in one of them. 
The rate varies according to the chil¬ 
dren’s ages in two cities. 

Adults may use pools without charge 
in four cities, one of these having an 
indoor pool. The rate for adults varies 
from ten to fifty cents. In seven cities, 
it is less than thirty cents; in eleven 
cities, between thirty and fifty cents. 
Only three cities report a higher fee 
for adults on week ends. 

Eleven cities report the use of sea¬ 
son tickets, with separate rates for 
children and adults in most cases. The 
season ticket fee for children varies 
from $2.50 to $4.80, while adult rates 
vary from $4.25 to $6.90, with four 
cities charging a $6.00 fee. Family 
season tickets are sold in six cities at 
from twelve dollars to fifteen dollars. 
Only one city sells a ticket good for 
ten admissions. 

A majority of the cities do not pro¬ 
vide a suit rental service. In the nine 
reporting such service, the rate varies 
from fifteen to thirty-five cents, with 
four cities charging twenty-five cents. 
Two cities require a deposit of one 
dollar and fifty cents respectively. 
Towels are not rented in eleven cities. 
In the thirteen that do so, a ten-cent 
fee is most common. 

Eleven of the cities that report 
charging admission to their pools offer 
some free periods. A few make no 
morning charge from Monday through 
Friday or Saturday. Some do not 
charge children for morning swims; 
a few have permitted free swimming 
only two or three mornings per week. 

The rate of pay for lifeguards varies 
from $100 to $175 per month in the 


ten cities reporting pay on a monthly 
basis; in most cases, the amount is 
closer to the lower figure. Twelve cities 
report an hourly lifeguard rate of 
from fifty cents to one dollar, with 
seventy-five cents per hour as the rate 
most frequently offered. 

Checkroom attendants are paid ap¬ 
preciably less than the lifeguards in 
most cities, with several cities report¬ 
ing a rate of only fifty cents per hour. 
Cashiers receive little more than the 
checkroom attendants and, in most 
cities, were paid less than the life¬ 
guards. The hourly rates vary from 
fifty to eighty cents per hour. The 
highest monthly rate was $155, some 
cities paying less than one hundred 
dollars. 

In answer to a question as to the 
length of life of diving boards, a great 
variety of answers was received. At 
the two indoor pools, one replied one 
year; the other, five years. Seven cit¬ 
ies report that their diving boards last 
for two years; five, for only one year; 
three report one-and-one-half to two, 
three and five years respectively. 

Eight cities report that they paint 
their pools every year; three, that 
they paint them every two years; and 
two, that the job is done within three- 
year intervals. Two other widely di¬ 
vergent replies are “every three weeks” 
and “every twenty years.” Pools are 
not painted in five cities. 

The use of white cement paint is 
reported in five cities; aluminum 
paint and Interol in two cities each; 
ramuc enamel and a chlorinated rub¬ 
ber base in one city each. 

Other questions in the survey re¬ 
lated to the amounts of chemicals and 
the swimmer load, but the answers 
have value only in relation to the in¬ 
dividual pools. 
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Grace Walker 


EATIVE RECREATION is, first of 
all, a point of view, a belief, a 
philosophy. It begins with the assump¬ 
tion that man is naturally creative; 
and, with his mind, body and emo¬ 
tions—his creative equipment—if 
given opportunity, he is able to de¬ 
velop and enrich life. Drama, choral 
speaking, music and the dance are 
some of the special activities through 
which creative experiences and enrich¬ 
ment may come. There are, however, 
a few definite approaches which a 
leader of these activities must take 
into account if the most valuable re¬ 
sults are to be obtained by participants. 

1. Always, the approach must be 
one of lightness and fun, never a do¬ 
or-die attitude. 

2. There must be no sense of outer 
compulsion but, rather, such strong 
motivation that the participants will 
feci a vital inner desire for the ex¬ 
perience. 

3. There should be, on the part of 
the leader, an awareness of the ulti¬ 
mate objective in terms of growth and 
development. 

The role of the leader in a creative 


Grace Walker is one of the recreation 
leadership specialists on the staff of 
the National Recreation Association. 


program is especially important. “It 
is of prime importance,” says Ruth 
Radir,* “that the leader shall have a 
clearly-defined goal. This goal is found 
in the business of providing depth of 
experiences that lead to emotional 
and social maturity and breadth of ex¬ 
periences that bring groups into their 
cultural heritage.” 

The following three questions, on 
the part of the leader, may serve as a 
point of departure in formulating pro¬ 
gram procedure and in moving ahead 
toward his goal: 

A. What do I desire to accomplish in 
mental, physical and emotional growth 
for the group? 

B. Why do I desire to accomplish 
this? 

C. How shall I, through program and 
activities, accomplish it? 

Question “A” should be both gen¬ 
erally and specifically tabulated; ques¬ 
tion “B” answered by needs observed 
through knowledge of background and 
environment of participants; question 
“C” should designate the “how” of 
techniques, skills and activities. 

Choral Speaking 

Choral speaking, an excellent exam- 
* Modern Dance, by Ruth Radir. 


pie of a creative program activity, is 
the art of group reading or speaking. 
It is comparable to group singing, ex¬ 
cept that the process of communicat¬ 
ing an idea is accomplished through 
speech rather than with song. As a 
group activity, it may serve many pur¬ 
poses and give many satisfactions. 
The following are a few examples; 

1. An unlimited number may par¬ 
ticipate. 

2. It is a perfect group device for 
teaching a cooperative and unified ac¬ 
tivity. 

3. The timid develop courage 
through group expression. 

4. Better speech and diction, for 
day-to-day communication, result. 

5. It presents a good opportunity 
for group responsibility in program 
development. 

6. It is an appropriate and excellent 
device for use in club, camp, church, 
school, community programs. 

Kinds of material to be used in 
choral speaking activities include: 

1. Highly rhythmic. 

2. Easy to read (on each age level). 

3. Fun material. 

4. Dramatic material. 

5. Imaginative and beautiful selec¬ 
tions. 

6. That offering possibility of incor¬ 
porating movements of dance, music. 

The following suggestions for choral 
speaking are in no way a sum total 
of what may be formulated and car¬ 
ried forward in such a program but, 
rather, are a few notations taken from 
one person’s experience. A multitude 
of ways of progressing toward creative 
e.xpression through use of this activity 
is open to any leader. 

The delightful possibilities of choral 
speaking for the very young is predi¬ 
cated upon two facts: that young chil¬ 
dren are aware principally of their 
bodies and, therefore, all material used 
should call for highly rhythmic move¬ 
ments; and that young children de¬ 
velop motor-skills, thinking and feel¬ 
ing best in group situations. 

A few familiar jingles for the very 
young include: 

Boom, boom, beat the drum. 

Boom, boom, here we come. 

Boom, boom, do not lag. 

Boom, boom, wave the flag. 
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Procedure: The rhythm of the jun¬ 
gle is felt by the group through the 
beating of the drum and the waving 
of the flag. To this movement march¬ 
ing may be added. 

Two Little Blackbirds 

Two little blackbirds sat on a hill, 

One was named Jack, the other Jill, 

Fly away Jack, 

Fly away Jill, 

Come back Jack, 

Come back Jill. 

Procedure: Divide the group into 
two sections designated “Jack” and 
“Jill.” Develop rhythmic pattern by 
clapping or finger tipping. On the 
four short lines, the rhythmic pattern 
is completed by the action of flying 
away and back. Example: 

“Fly away Jack.” Group flies away. 

“Come back Jack.” Group comes 
back. 

Poems with a refrain and with 
sound effects are good for the very 
young. 

Leader—Whoo, whoo, hoots the 
owl. 

Children—Whoo, whoo. 

Leader—Moo, moo, lows the cow. 

Children—Moo, moo. 

Leader—Coo, coo, calls the dove. 

Children—Coo, coo. 

A little two-line poem in which 
children find their beds and go to 
sleep also is fun: 

Creep to sleep 
Teeny sheep 
Creep to sleep 
Teeny sheep 
Creep to sleep 
Teeny sheep 
Sleep, sleep. 

Sleep. 

Procedure: Children repeat the 
poem and, as they have the urge to 
go creeping off to find a bed, they do 
so—always walking in rhythm. Every 
movement should be rhythmic. The 
leader, through her own reading, at 
the last establishes the feeling of 
rhythmic quietness. 

Children of the elementary age 
group can develop unlimited original¬ 
ity in this activity. Poems that tell a 
story, that are full of drama and 
movement, that have infectious rhythm 
and familiar situations should be cho¬ 


sen. Those filled with beauty and 
imagery are also needed to balance 
the program: 

The North Wind 
Whoo-whoo-oo-oo 
Whoo-whoo-oo-oo 
Whoo-whoo-oo-oo 

Solo Group: The north wind blew 
It rattled the windows 
It blew down the flue 
The great trees groaned 
When the north wind blew. 


Procedure: Divide participants 
into four groups—high voices for 
shrill winds, medium voices for ordi¬ 
nary winds, low voices for deep rum¬ 
bling winds, and a group to read the 
stanza. 

Voices begin to blow softly on 
these three levels, mounting to the 
climax. The blowing sound decreases 
as the words are read, the voices coin¬ 


ing in and the winds increasing at 
the end of each line. They gradually 
die away at the end of the stanza. 

My Right Hand to You 
Formation: A single circle, each 
child facing a partner. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


6 . 


Words 

My right hand to 1. 
you 

My left hand to 2. 
you 

Whirling so mer- 3. 
rily 

Singing so cheer- 4. 
ily 

Bending down low 5. 


Stand erect so. 6. 


Action 

Clasp right hands 

Touch fingers of 
left hand in dance 
movement 
Whirl under part¬ 
ner’s arm 
Whirl back to po¬ 
sition 

Girls make deep 
curtsy; boys bow 
low from waist 
down 

Rise slowly to 
erect position. 


1. My right foot up, 1. Lift right foot 
down 

2. My left foot up, 2. Lift left foot 
down 

3. Tripping so light- 3. Girls trip past 

ly, oh partner with light 

running steps 

4. Back to my place 4. Return with same 

1 go steps to place 

5. Bending down low 5. Girls make deep 

curtsy; boys bow 
low from waist 
down 

6. Stand erect so. 6. Rise slowly to 

erect position. 


Choral speaking is not alone the 
province of the child. Young people 
and adults can likewise discover fun 
and pleasure in such activity. 


The Little Widow of Saint Isabel 
This is the poor Oh, 1 ran so swift- 
widow ly 

Of Saint Isabel. I most fell apart. 
She wishes to I held out my 
marry— hand 

With whom she But I gave her my 
can’t tell. heart. 

The priest’s serv- Oh, I like my cof- 
ant wrote her. fee 
It pleased her quite And I like my tea 
well. But you know 1 

She sent him a let- give all 
ter My true love to 

From Saint Isabel, thee. (Repeat.) 
This is an example of a very simple 
arrangement of a Mexican game, which 
includes choral speaking, dramatic ac¬ 
tion and dancing. Participants take the 
parts of choral speakers, dramatic 
characters such as the little widow, 
the priest, servant and messenger. See 
sketch for the arrangement of groups. 
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Choral speakers, in lively voice, tell 
the story of the little widow who is 
hunting a husband. On the line, “She 
wishes to marry,” and so on, the little 
widow runs wildly around looking for 
someone to marry. On the line “With 
whom she can’t tell,” she dejectedly 
sits down again. (Note: the first and 
second lines are repeated by groups 
three times each.) 

In the second stanza, the messenger 
comes tearing (across Mexico) to 
bring a proposal. The little widow 
sends back, by messenger, a hurriedly- 
written answer. In the third, the 
priest’s servant “almost fell apart” in 
his eagerness. The fourth stanza, calls 
for the priest’s servant’s love speech in 
a light, lilting tone and rhythm, as lie 
raises the little widow to her feet. 

The choral speakers likewise take 
partners and prepare to dance to the 
words and rhythm of the last stanza. 
Any simple group dance which fits the 
rhythm of the poem may be used. 
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Dramatization 

of playground 

situations 

as a training device 

NEW APPROACH ill the method of teaching was 
made at the annual summer playground leaders 
Institute of the Milwaukee Department of Municipal Rec¬ 
reation in 1950. In past years, many play leaders were 
confused after a two-day intensive playground institute 
covering administration, games, crafts, apparatus, 
leagues, special activities and so on. Therefore, in an at¬ 
tempt to overcome this difficulty, a committee of play¬ 
ground supervisors planned a dramatization of play¬ 
ground situations that might prevail on opening day. 
The purpose was to depict those situations which con¬ 
front play leaders early in the season and to suggest pro¬ 
cedures and methods of handling some of these prob¬ 
lems. This was accomplished in eight scenes, through 
demonstration, conversation, pantomime and the aid of 
a narrator. The dramatization was presented on the 
stage with settings suggestive of a playground. The nar¬ 
ration and scenes follow: 

Playground Situations 

Narrator-—k committee of full-time recreation personnel 
has planned a series of scenes to depict some of the sit¬ 
uations which arise on playgrounds and which are con¬ 
fusing to play leaders, especially early in the season. 
After the play leader is experienced in his neighborhood, 
some of the problems resolve themselves; but, at first, 
they appear as huge mountains. The purpose of these 

Submitted by John Zussman, director of special activi¬ 
ties for Milwaukee Municipal Recreation Department and 
Public Schools. 


scenes is to bring some of these mountains down to size. 
We shall present several typical situations so that you 
can visualize them, and shall then suggest ways in which 
they can be met. 

Scene I— Monday Morning, June 26 

A playground which opens at 9:00 a.m. It is the first 
day of the 1950 summer playground. 

Curtain Rises 

Narrator —There are some young boys and girls and 
teen-agers in groups about the playground building. Some 
arc eating; one is smoking. Some have water guns. A 
game of strike-out is in progress. What will happen when 
the leader walks onto the playground? 

Action —Leader enters and greets the boys and girls. 
Narrator —The play leader arrives early. This is the ice¬ 
breaker time. The boys and girls are wondering what 
their new play leader is like. The children ask questions 
and the leader answers them as a way of introducing 
himself to the group. They ask about softball leagues, 
nature camps, festivals, who will be the new girl leader 
and when the swings will be available. 

Play Leader —By the way, what special activities do you 
like? 

Narrator —You will note that the leader is not making 
any rules. He did not discipline the smoking, although 
he saw it. He is exploring interests and establishing a 
common ground. In getting children to talk about them¬ 
selves, he is showing an interest in them and in their 
problems. Remember that no two playgrounds are alike. 
You may not encounter these exact situations, but the 
elements of successful leadership which have been por¬ 
trayed will be needed in a number of similar situations. 
Strike-out, played against the building, is not allowed 
on playgrounds and many of us will be required to deal 
with this. We will all be tactful and diplomatic, but 
our approach will vary in different situations. 

Scene 11—Also Monday Morning 

Narrator —The custodial staff of the Department of Serv¬ 
ice and Supplies has been very busy picking up and re¬ 
pairing equipment used during the spring, and prepar¬ 
ing and packing material for the summer season. Your 
equipment may not arrive until sometime Monday morn¬ 
ing. The ice has been broken and relations are more 
friendly. The department truck arrives and the custo¬ 
dian brings out game equipment. The director introduces 
himself to the custodian and they exchange a few com¬ 
ments. The boys and girls soon are clamoring for equip¬ 
ment. 

Curtain Rises 

Action —Custodian enters and deposits equipment at 
cupboard. 

Children —Give me a ball! Hey, I want a bat. Can I have 
a basketball? You got any jacks? 

Play Leader —Just a minute, just a minute, please. I have 
to check every piece of equipment with the inventory. 
Then I’ll have to inflate the balls. You just wait a few 
minutes and I’ll have everything ready. 
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Children —The diamond is clear; give us a bat and ball! 
Play Leader —Well, now, do you see that glass on the 
diamond? If you . . . (Then leader goes into building. 
Cupboard is all ready.) 

Narrator —The director must use his judgment about 
asking boys to clean up the grounds. He would not do 
that unless very good relations had been established 
with them. In this part of the scene, the director is in 
the building checking supplies. To save time, the cup¬ 
board has been prepared. The material is well organized. 
Similar material is together—and should be kept that 
way. He is able to tell at a glance what is missing, how 
many bats are out and so on. 

Notice the time cards, the attendance cards and the 
requisition cards. Later in the day, a time card for every 
member of the playground staff will be posted. It is very 
important that these cards and the playground calendar 
be posted here. When the door is locked, they will be 
secure. Just a word about ways of posting. Material may 
be taped on or a large piece of poster paper with slits 
for corners may be used. If tape is used, be sure to stick 
a piece of paper onto the strip of tape so that the cord 
will not stick. It is the same principle used in mounting 
band-aids. Your district director will be your friend if 
you keep your cupboard well organized. 

Action —Knock at the door and yell from boy who was 
smoking. 

Narrator —The director has finished checking and goes 
to the door. Note that this is the boy who was smoking 
when the director came to the playground this morning. 
Boy —Hey, give me a basketball. 

Play Leader —Oh, hello! Sure, I’ll have one ready for your 
group in a minute. (Goes for ball and visits for a min¬ 
ute. Then . . .) 

You know. I’m interested in this neighborhood and I 
hope that you have a good time this summer. Say, I’d 
like to explain a little matter. It’s about smoking on the 
playground. You know, you older fellows have to help 
with those little fellows. We have to watch out for them. 
That’s one reason I wish you wouldn’t smoke here. I 
certainly would appreciate your cooperation. 

Narrator —The point to be emphasized is that the di¬ 
rector did not stop the smoking when he first came to 
the playground. He did not tell the boy to stop in front 
of his gang. Probably no playground staff will be com¬ 
pletely satisfied with results in attempting to curb smok¬ 
ing. However, every play leader should use his influ¬ 
ence. Be sure that your playground is a place where good 
habits are learned. 

ScE.NE III— Another Day—Bulletin 
Board Promotion 

Narrator —We shall assume that, in this scene, the chil¬ 
dren range from twelve to fifteen years of age. The direc¬ 
tor is working at the bulletin board, posting notices of 
special events and classes. 

Curtain Rises 

Action —Children become curious and gather. Director 
tells of special classes in response to questions regarding 


dance class, chess, arts and crafts, nature games .“Oh, 
coach, our playground is listed here.” “Sure enough! 
Yes, we will have arts and crafts.” On what days and 
costs are discussed. 

Narrator —The bulletin board is a wonderful medium 
for advertising. It can be made the focal point of the 
playground where young and old, neighbor and passer-by 
can come to find out what’s doing. It must he kept 
alive and active. A dead bulletin board is a false front. 
On many grounds the cooperation of children has been 
secured in helping to keep it up to date. 

While the director was busy, an irate man has rushed 
to the playground, propelling his son, who was drenched 
with a water pistol. This situation calls for diplomacy 
and tact. 

Man —Listen, Mr.! I pay taxes and this has to stop. 
What’s the matter here? My son came home crying. He 
was soaking wet. 

Action —Director is sympathetic and understanding. He 
wins the confidence of the parent and then takes him to 
bulletin board to tell him about the nature lore camp 
trips. 

Scene IV— Wednesday —L.O. Games 

Narrator —In planning and preparing for these games, 
careful consideration must be given to the following 
requirements: 1.) a definite location, 2.) an area clear of 
apparatus, 3.) no interference, 4.) an area that can be 
readily supervised, 5.) markings, 6.) an area away from 
a drinking fountain. 

You have been hearing much about these factors so 
diey will not be accented here. However, you will want 
to make some observations in this next scene. We have 
a low-organization game in progress and you will see 
one situation which is common, but which can and 
must be corrected. 

Curtain Rises 

Action —Tag ball is being played, but there seems to be 
much interference. (Play game one minute). Boy on 
bicycle rides through. Director sees this but says noth¬ 
ing (one minute). Another boy comes in and kicks or 
bats ball (one minute). Bike rider again coasts into 
game, doesn’t see director who is ready, stops him and 
explains ordinance. 

Narrator —The director is explaining the seriousness of 
the offense and the bicycle ordinance to the rider. Every 
play leader has been given a copy of this rule which 
states that riding bicycles on playgrounds is illegal. The 
police department offers us this cooperation. Through 
your district director, you may file warning cards at 
the district station. We have heard the procedure from 
the inspector. We have the tools if we need them. We 
should use them. 

Scene V— Interference with Girls’ Program 

Narrator —At the beginning of the season, boys and 
girls do not, as yet, have good play habits. In the above 
scene, we witnessed incidents which necessitated that 
the director make corrections. In Scene V we again see 
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interference with the program. Here, some hoys have 
a good time at their favorite pastime of teasing the girls. 

Curtain Rises 

Action—Boys run through “Pin Snatch."’ ridiculing the 
girls’ game. Boy takes equipment and runs. At sandbox, 
they pantomime throwing sand, and the bigger boys 
monopolize sandbox. 

■Varra/or—-Overplayed? No! This situation is not un¬ 
common, especially early in the season. It is not only 
the responsibility of tbe directress to handle this prob¬ 
lem; it also should be discussed with the distriet direc¬ 
tor, for the boys need game activity to satisfy the in- 
stinets and urges which prompt them to molest the other 
sex. This is a two-way problem. The girls do not run 
through the boys’ games, hut, sometimes, during a boys’ 
game, two or three girls will come over to the hoys’ 
side and just stand. Then two or three boys drop out 
and the game breaks up. This situation is the joint re¬ 
sponsibility of the direetor and the directress. 

Scene VI— Accident—First Aid 

IS'arralor —In the next scene, a game of “Beater Goes 
Around” is in progress. Again we see the bicycle rider 
violating rules. In this scene you will observe procedures 
involved in calling for an ambulance if and when an 
accident occurs. Please do not have any misgivings about 
accidents. There will be some grounds which will have 
no aceidents of significance. Yours may be one of these. 
This situation is given, however, so that you will under¬ 
stand what to do in ease of emergency. 

Curtain Rises 

Action- -Boys are playing. Boy on bicycle rides into 
the game. Players gradually get sore—“Oh, cut it out” 
is heard. Finally one of them chases the rider and the 
latter runs into, and knocks down, a child. 

Narrator —Now we have the aceident situation and one 
of the “musts” of playground conduct will be observed. 
Every playground leader should have nickels on hand. 
On the first day, every play leader must locate the nearest 
available telephone. Is it in the school? If so, its use 
must be approved. Is it in a filling station? A neighbor’s 
house? Not knowing where a telephone call may be 
made in an emergeney eonstitutes negligenee. The direc¬ 
tor should have change handy to eall the ambulance. 
Some directors tape it near a phone. 

Action —The director calls the ambulance. He tells 
why he is calling, who he is, his position and from where 
he is calling. He gives the type and seriousness of the 
accident, the sex and age of the child. (Action stops be¬ 
fore ambulance appears.) 

Narrator- -The ambulance has departed for the emer¬ 
gency hospital with the ehild; but the squad car officers 
have remained at the request of the director, who gives 
them information about the boy and his previous bicycle 
violations. He files a complaint against the boy, giving 
them his license number, name and address. 

.Scene VII— Playground .Staff Meeti.nc 
Narrator —Operating a playground is a job. as vou 


have now discovered if you did not know it before, that 
requires planning and eoordination upon the part of all 
of the members of the playground stall. It is essential that 
oceasional playground staff meetings be held. The next 
scene will show some of the situations which might be¬ 
come real problems and which should be given con¬ 
sideration by the entire staff. You will want to discuss 
these with the distriet director. Suggested times for such 
round-table diseussions are after the playground closes, 
before the playground opens, before or after a Saturday 
class or, if necessary, sometime during the day on the 
playground. You will observe the tendeney for problems 
to be resolved when the staff thinks together about them 
and agrees on common procedures. 

Curtain Rises 

Action —Discuss any of the following topics—danger 
of bicycle riding, number of offenses: 

a. First time 

b. Seeond offense 

e. Parking—as a solution 

Poliee cooperation. Have you met our policeman? 

a. General diseipline 

h. Discuss the event of the afternoon—niekels, the 
call, first aid 

Talk about field day, swings or first aid. The assistant 
director may say that he is confused about giving first 
aid and the director can start explaining. Then the nar¬ 
rator picks up the story. 

Narrator —You can see the need for, and the value of, 
the playground staff meetings. May w'e again emphasize 
that the playground program always runs more smoothly 
if the entire staff understands, agrees upon and follows 
definite policies and procedures. 

Scene VHI—First Aid 

Narrator —The American Red Cross is cooperating 
with us in presenting this next scene. There always are 
questions about what constitutes first aid, questions which 
most of us can answer if we are not under pressure. We 
have all had first-aid training, but we sometimes beeome 
confused when an emergeney arises. 

There are a few fundamental rules which should be 
followed in all accidents requiring first aid. One funda¬ 
mental is that we, as play leaders, must remember that 
we are not doctors. We give first aid only. Mr. Schneider 
of the American Red Cross will direct this scene and we 
are grateful to him for his cooperation. 

Curtain Rises 

Action —Stress first aid only. Typical injuries are por¬ 
trayed by signs in the hands of the injured: broken arm, 
back injury, bruises — elbow, burns — knee, sprained 
ankle, head injury, heat exhaustion, sunstroke, sunburn, 
yesterday’s injury—knee for redressing, nose bleed. 
Narrator —Thank you for this needed information. 
We appreciate having you with us. Just a word about 
|)layground first aid. Do not splint. Do not move the 
|>atient, unless giving treatment for sunstroke or some 
similar case. The injured should remain quiet; call the 
ambulance immediately. 
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Just Revised! 

BASEBALL: 

Individual Play and Team 
Strategy 

3rd Edition 

by John W. "Jock" Coombs 

Head Cooch of Boseboll, Duke University 

This famous handbook for the coach, player, and 
student of baseball has just been revised to con¬ 
form with the newly established playing and 
scoring rules. The 3rd edition continues to cover 
every conceivable phase of individual and team 
play, as well as business management and team 
organization. New with the revision are these 
features: 

• Discussion of plays in line with rules newly 
laid down hy the Professional Playing Rules 
Committee. 

• Section on official scoring revised to conform 
with new rules set up by the Scoring Rules Com¬ 
mittee. 

• Valuable information on how to lay out a base¬ 
ball diamond. 

• The “Treatment of Injuries” section brought 
up to date. 


350 pages 


illustrated 
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Published Last August — 

The Art of 
Officiating Sports 

By John W. Bunn, Springfield College; 
and others 

Here is a new book that fills a real need as 
a guide for sports officials and administra¬ 
tors of sports programs, and as a text for 
courses in sports officiating. First, the book 
builds a sound philosophy to serve as a 
general foundation for officiating any sport. 
It then applies basic principles to the actual 
officiating of a variety of specific sports. 







They All Clamor For More! 

TRAMPOLINING! The bouncing sport and 
play tor youngsters, teen-agers, adults. Tre¬ 
mendous spectator appeal. Founded by 
NISSEN, originator of America’s FIRST 
Standard Trampoline. 


NISSEN MODEL 549-T. Latest in Trampoline. 
Write for FREE Literature 




“Name TRAMPOLINE Reg. U.S. Uat. Off. 


200 A AVE. NW 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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I THIS BIG ILLUSTRATED 

LEATHERCRAFT 

CATALOG AND OUlDi 


LARSON LEATHERCRAFT 
FOR CRAFTS CLASSES 




Complete Stock 


Prompt Shipment 


Leathercraft is our only business, and our stock is Ihe 
largest and most complete in America. That is why you 
can always depend upon immediate and complete ship¬ 
ment of orders sent to us. Whether your requirements 
are for beginners’ Idts needing no tools or experience, for 
very young boys and girls, or tooting leathers, supplies 
and tools tor older, more advanced students or hobbyists, 
be sure to check the LARSON LEATHERCRAFT CATA¬ 
LOG first. Write today for your FREE copy of our new 
24-pagc illustrated Catalog and Guide to latest Leather¬ 
craft projects. 


388 pages 


illustrated 


SV2"x8V2' 




J. C. LARSON COMPANY 

The Foremost Name in Leathercraft 
820 5. Tripp Ave., Dept. 907, Chicago 24, III. 


Ser/rJ for your copies today! 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 11, N.Y. 


J. C. LARSON CO., Dept. 907 
820 5. Tripp Ave., Chicago 24, III. 

Please send me a FREE copy of your latest 
24-Page Illustrated Catalog and Guide to Leather¬ 
craft. 


ADDRESS 
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P E B S O 1% I\ E L 

FIELD PROBLEMS 
IN RECREATION WORK 


T he following general problems, 
based upon actual experiences of 
students graduated from 'the Curricu¬ 
lum for Community Leadership in 
Recreation, were abstracted from per¬ 
sonal letters and individual confer¬ 
ences.* They are presented here for 
the purpose of stimulating study by 
students j)rcparing to take beginning 
positions in the field. 

What are some common problems 
encountered by tliese students as they 
take positions in a variety of settings? 

1. Most students lack sufficient 
background of education and experi¬ 
ence to cope effectively ivith all aspects 
of the job. 

These lacks include record keep¬ 
ing, budget management, supervision, 
scheduling, program planning, office 
procedures, general administration. 

2. Most beginning workers experi¬ 
ence difficulty in recruiting, training 
and supervising volunteer leaders. 

Many agencies depend heavily upon 
volunteer workers, but lack an over-all 
integrated plan for utilizing such vol¬ 
unteers in their total program. 

3. There is an almost universal in¬ 
sufficiency of funds for programs. 

Financial problems include lack of 
money for operating expenses as well 
as for capital expenditures. 

4. Most beginning leaders experi¬ 
ence uncertainty about their progress. 

Many agencies fail to give profes¬ 
sional workers complete job descrip¬ 
tions which include clear-cut analyses 
of the position. Fuzziness about what 
is expected of the worker frequently 
results in unanticipated criticism from 
administrative superiors as W'ell as 


'Prepared by Professor Marvin Rife, 
Coordinator, Curriculum for Commu¬ 
nity Leadership in Recreation, Educa¬ 
tion Building, University of Wiscon¬ 
sin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


from agency constituents. 

5. Conflicts ivith administrative su¬ 
periors or co-workers are encountered 
in some instances—based upon tem-^ 
perarnent, standards of work and dif¬ 
fering methods of working with people. 

Errors in judgment by the begin¬ 
ning worker, coupled with authoritar¬ 
ian attitudes and “boss” methods, fre¬ 
quently produce conflict situations. 

6. New workers often have great 
difficulty in dealing with constituents. 

Lack of finesse and “know how” in 
coping with discipline problems of 
children and youth, in gaining and 
holding participant interest and in fur¬ 
thering objectives of the agency are 
sources of great disillusionment. 

7. The beginning worker often is 
loaded with too many different re¬ 
sponsibilities at the outset with which 
he is unfamiliar. 

Confusibn is the natural aftermath 
of the agency employer’s expecting the 
new worker to handle a myriad of du¬ 
ties with insufficient orientation. 

What attitudes should a beginning 
worker develop which will enable him 
to do a better job of coping with these 
problems? He must: 

1. Be fortified with the realization 
that most people, staff and constitu¬ 
ents, will expect more from him than 
he is capable of handling at first. 

2. Realize that learning how to deal 
with people and their idiosyncracies is 
more important than learning to lead 
activity skills per se. 

3. Be willing to start at the bottom 
of the occupational ladder. Many me¬ 
nial tasks beneath his dignity will be 
assigned to him ... He must be will¬ 
ing to dig in and do them to prove 
his worth. 

4. Know and use the language of 
the people with whom he works. So- 
called professional terminology should 
be generally reserved for staff com¬ 


munication . . . but the important job 
of communicating to constituents calls 
for simple direct language. 

5. Be proficient in one or two gen¬ 
eral areas of recreation activity. 
Although be may generally be a super¬ 
visor or coordinator of activities, he 
will be expected to produce in direct 
leadership positions as well. 

6. Be willing and ready to work 
long hours—at odd hours. He works 
while others play, frequently working 
later after others are through playing. 

7. Expect and tactfully demand a 
clear-cut and complete job description 
of the position he accepts. He should 
expect modifications of this descrip¬ 
tion, but should have definite under¬ 
standings as to the full meaning and 
implications of such changes. 

8. Be ready at all times to explain 
w'hy he operates as he does, as well as 
to tell what he is doing. 

9. Expect a minimum of compli¬ 
ments and ajipreciation from others 
for his work. Any unsolicited commen¬ 
dation always should be gratefully and 
modestly accepted as a “bonus.” 

10. Be patient with the status quo, 
even though he is not satisfied with 
progress being made in meeting prob¬ 
lems and needs. Progress in recreation, 
as in every other field of endeavor, 
comes through evolutionary, rather 
than revolutionary, processes. 

11. Follow the sound policy of “do¬ 
ing one thing well along one line, at 
one time.” Progress usually is made 
by shooting with a rifle rather than 
with a shotgun. 

12. Give other people plenty of 
credit for their accomplishments, no 
matter how insignificant they may 
seem. They’ll love him for it. 

13. Keep his mind receptive to criti¬ 
cism and constructive suggestion. 

14. Stay healthy—physically, men¬ 
tally, emotionally, socially. He must 
always be a stimulating example of a 
well-balanced personality. 

15. Keep pace with progress in the 
recreation field. Knowledge, insight 
and power to communicate new ideas 
to others are the essence of recreation 
leadership in the best sense. A well- 
founded faith in the contributions of 
recreation to personal and social de¬ 
velopment is the lifebuoy to prevent 
sinking in moments of disillusion. 
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hov To Do It ! 


DecoraVe your WQslebasket, trinket box, or wrapping paper. 



All L|ou need- 

I.White paper. 

Z.Paper cement or paste. 
3.Enamel paint. 


To Do It I 


Ist. Fill large shallow pan two-lhirds full of water. 

Znd.Sprinkle small amount of enamel paint on surface of water. 
Use as many colors as desired. 

3rd. Move enamel paint info interesting patterns 
by blowing on surface of water. 

4th. Place white paper on surface of 

water. Then lift it from the water. 

The enamel swirling patiern will be 
transfered to the paper. 



5th. Dry paper and press smooth. 
Then paste to object. Trim 
and finish edge with 
mosking tape. 


You can decorate any 
surface with this marblei^ed 
color pattern. 

A candle can be rolled over surface of water. Cloth can 
be decorated . Wooden,, glass or metal objects can be marblei'^ed. 
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BEFORE. The East Pond after the water was pumped out 
and before fill was started. This picture was taken in July 1949. 


A COllMUHTY 


A new municipal swimming pool, thanks to almost 
unparalleled community cooperation and the indomitable 
spirit of neighborhood people, recently became a reality 
in Glens Falls, New York. An old abandoned quarry pool, 
.500 by 250 feet, was transformed into one of the finest 
outdoor pools in this country. 

The story begins w'ay back in the ’twenties, or be¬ 
fore that. Through the years the pond claimed the lives of 
several youngsters who ventured too close. People became 
conscious of this hazard and, though a protective fence 
was installed to encircle the pool, the more progressive 
minds were already planning to make sure that the tract 
of land, some fifteen acres, would be utilized by the cit\. 
A referendum in 1929 gave the city the right to pur¬ 
chase those acres. Yet what probably shows best the 
spirit and foresight of these people is that adjoining 
lots were purchased by individuals and eventually resold 
to the city for actual cost, thus adding five acres to the 
fifteen already owned. 

.Meanwhile, these individuals gathered together and 
formed an East Neighborhood Association, which had 
as the preamble to its constitution this thought: "‘Having 
at heart the common welfare, we associate ourselves as 
the East Neighborhood Association to build strong 
neighborhood spirit, to make leisure hours constructive 
and recreation wholesome. ’ And. then, this civic group 
went ahead and, in their spare hours, spent much time 
in leveling the terrain, developing ball fields and making 
the area all but the pond usable. To reclaim the pond, 
though it was “off limits,” was the big desire of all group 
members. 

However, the campaign to transform the quarrv pond 
into a swimming pool was to be delayed, first bv the 


depression of the 'thirties and then by World War II, 
before it was revived again. Hearing that the city ^vas 
investigating the health angles of such a move, the asso¬ 
ciation became especially active. It had continued in 
operation during the war years, sending a monthly 
newsletter to the boys in the services. First this letter 
was limited to the boys from its own area and then was 
sent to anyone who requested it. So the machinery was 
all set up, and needed only the spark of that investigation 
to touch it off again. Meetings were held by E.N.A. 
officials frequently before the law makers yielded and 
afforded the recreation commission f)f the city a special 
approj)riation of $1,500 to start work on the draining of 
the pond, the cleaning of the fungus and so on. 

That really lighted the flame. On July 20, 1949, the 
recreation commission accepted the money—and the 
East Neighborhood Association dug in. On July 22, a 
general contractor started pumping operations and, with¬ 
in seventy-two hours, eight million gallons of water had 
been drained off through the fields. The cleaning proc¬ 
esses were started, and the public at large sat up and 
took notice. Sev'eral citizens gave moderate-sized dona¬ 
tions and the East Neighborhood Association went on 
a financial drive—realizing just about twice the amount 
that the city fathers had made possible. It was then that 
the possibility of completing the project became more 
than a vision, a vision shared not only by those who 
were active in the project, but by the city and surround¬ 
ing community. The public was definitely behind the 
project, and the newspaper stated editorially: “From our 
viewpoint, the best part about this project, in its cur¬ 
rent stage at least, is its demonstration that we still have 
citizens who don’t depend solely upon government to do 
things for them, who are willing to work for what they 
want in their community. This is, one sometimes fears, 

TAKES A IIAA'I) 

Daniel L. Reardon 

AFTER. A quiet, micl-.summer afternoon, after completion of 
the new pool. This photograph was taken one year later. 
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.Mr. Hkaroon ix recreation superintendent, Glens Falls. 




a vanishing trait of American community life.” 

The fever caught. When it came time for fill, a quarry 
operator donated stripping for it, taking his shovel from 
the rocks for week ends; sand was donated or sold for 
operating costs alone; truck drivers gave their services 
and trucks for gas; the male members of the E.N.A. 
did the manual labor; and, soon, what had been a dream 
of years became a reality. Almost one month to the 
day from the time operations started, the last load was 
brought in to the beach and the water was permitted to 
start back into the pool. Working only week ends, this 
group of neighborhood people had negotiated better than 
eight thousand yards of fill into place—had accomplished 
an estimated job of twenty thousand dollars for a little 
over three thousand dollars actual outlay. 

But the work was not all done. Much more remained 
to be accomplished, and the recreation commission was 
entrusted with the further development of the beach. The 
East Neighborhood Association started out after a bath¬ 
house—or was it to be more? In May 1950, after many 
meetings, the E.N.A. and the city fathers agreed on the 
purchase of a 230-by-92-foot frame building, for ten 
thousand dollars of city money, if the E.N.A. budget 
would transport it to Glens Falls. This was done. 

In June 1950, the pool was officially opened for swim¬ 
ming. A six-thousand-dollar budget allotment to the 
recreation commission had made possible everything 
necessary to comply with the health angles, including a 
chloroboat (costing better than half of the expense) to 
chlorinate the water according to the required standards. 
For the season of 1950, a shift of six lifeguards was 
kept busy caring for up to one thousand swimmers per 
day, in weather which was not considered ideal for 
swimming. 

Last fall, through a donation from the Community 
Chest, a contractor engaged by the E.N.A. installed the 
footings for the bathhouse section of the building at 
actual cost. This spring, it is hoped that the already- 
started building will be finished by the time of the 
opening of the swimming season, so that the pool and 
its resources can be enhanced by dressing rooms, toilets 
and all the other conveniences necessary to qualify suc¬ 
cessfully for continued acceptance by health authorities. 

The eventual development of the property will include 
a picnic area, seating facilities for baseball and football, 
tennis courts and, eventually, the construction of the 
remainder of the community center building. It will be 
a realization of the dreams of many who are now grand 
parents, bring out the youthful interest of many fathers 
and mothers and give the youngsters of today a high 
standard of accomplishment to equal. 

This project was definitely undertaken “for the )oung- 
sters,” and has been a most successful symbol of com¬ 
munity effort. Without the sweat and toil of the neigh¬ 
borhood people, without their having the project at 
heart, this long-dreamed-of and much-talked-of effort 
probably never would have been started. The spark 
wasn’t set by a long-planned city movement nor made 
possible by a philanthropist; just plain folks did it all. 


Zhe Pennsyluama State College 


Inter-Session 

June 12 to June 29 

Summer 

Main Summer Session 

July 2 to August 11 

Sessions 


19 5 1 

Post-Session 


August 13 to August 31 



Special courses in health education, physical ed¬ 
ucation, recreation, and athletics. More than 500 
academic, professional, and vocational courses 
included in total program. 

Instructional fees and living expenses moderate. 
No special fees charged to out-of-state students. 

Extracurricular activities and entertainment pro¬ 
gram. Summer Artists Series. 


far catalogue write: 

Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 104-C Burrowes Building 
THE PENNSYLVANtA STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pennsylvonlo 


Ideal for Summer Study and Recreation 


AGAIN IN 1950-’51 

cAmericai 3ine^t 
cAtkletic Ccfuipment 





s built by 


for cafalog, address: 

Dept. R, W. J. VOIT RUBBER CORP. 
1600 E. 25lh St. 

Los Angeles 11, Caltf. 
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PLAY PROGRAM 


Summer fun for 
four-to-eight-year-olds 


t’s been a success and, be¬ 
sides, it’s been fun.” This was 
the sentiment expressed b\' the twenty- 
one mothers who com])leted the first 
season of a summer playground pro¬ 
gram designed for pre-school children 
of the Hazeldell-Iowa-Maple school dis¬ 
trict in Cleveland, Ohio. 

At first glance, this maj not 
seem like sueh an unusual project. 
However, when its origin and develop¬ 
ment are considered, it is an achieve¬ 
ment in many ways. First of all, the 
jrrogram got its start as the result of a 
small PTA study group of mothers of 
])re-school children. After several 
weeks’ ex])loration of the needs and 
problems of their youngsters, they 
keenly felt the need for supervised 
summer play for these small tots who 
often get lost in the shuffle in the regu¬ 
lar i)layground programs. Secondly, 
they concluded that it was possible for 
them to do something to meet this 
need—jireferably with help, but if not, 
on their own. And so they began. 

They met with some individuals in 
the community who knew the available 
resou rces—neighborhood new'spaper 
editors, a representative of the neigh¬ 
borhood projjerty owners’ association 
and members of the area community 
council to di.scuss possible types of 
program, possible locations and so on. 

As a result, a committee of mothers 
discussed their proi)osals with the city 
recreation department and secured the 
use of a portion of one of the neigh¬ 


borhood parks, or the school play¬ 
ground, with permission to restrict its 
usage to the PTA play program during 
scheduled hours. The department also 
agreed to provide balls and other 
small-games equipment. 

In order to get some idea of the 
response from potential participants, a 
notice was sent home with each school 
child, briefly stating the possibility of 
the program, asking return of the 
blank to indicate interest in having the 
children attend, noting preferred loca¬ 
tion and willingness of the mother to 
volunteer her helj). The response indi¬ 
cated that the best location w'as in the 
park and that fifty-six mothers would 
be interested in helping. The gap be¬ 
tween fifty-six and the twenty-one who 
actually worked in the program is ac¬ 
counted for by the fact that many of 
the mothers lived quite a distance from 
the selected location. 

As plans progressed, it seemed 
necessary to train the mothers who 
w'ould actually participate in the pro¬ 
gram. Therefore, four sessions were 
held at the school under the leadership 
of two of the PTA members wfflo had 
had previous professional recreation 
experience and training. These ses¬ 
sions were devoted to the specific types 
of activities desirable for children four 
to eight years of age, including active 
and [)assive games, crafts, music and 
stories. At one meeting, a staff mem¬ 
ber from the Nursery School Associa¬ 
tion discussed the psychology of ))re¬ 


school children and the preferred 
methods of handling them in group 
activities. At another meeting, a chil¬ 
dren’s librarian gave pointers on story¬ 
telling. An effort was made to keep a 
“light touch” to insure an informal, 
flexible program and a sense of self- 
confidence in the ability of untrained 
volunteer mothers to provide a satis¬ 
fying experience for both the children 
and themselves. 

And so the plan evolved. The dates 
were set for a six-weeks’ program, three 
mornings a week, to be held in Forest 
Hills Park. The plan of organization 
required an over-all captain for the 
program as well as a captain for each 
of the three days who would be respon¬ 
sible for the planning of special events 
and for checking on the four assistants 
scheduled to help her. 

A registration system provided for 
securing the name, address, phone 
number and age of each youngster. 
Each card was checked w'ith a black 
check if the child w'as permitted to at¬ 
tend by himself, with a red check if 
he was accom])anied by his mother 
or another person responsible for him. 
As each child enrolled at each at¬ 
tendance, he was given a numbered 
tag to correspond with his number in 
the general file. This supplied the cap¬ 
tain in charge with a double check, to 
insure the safety of each participant. 
The date was then stam])ed on the 
child’.s file card for each attendance. 

Through the excellent cooperation of 
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the three neighborhood branch libra¬ 
ries, it was possible to schedule a spe¬ 
cial story hour, directed by a chil¬ 
dren’s librarian, once each week. The 
city recreation department also made 
possible a visit from the Traveling Zoo. 

One of the mothers who lived at the 
edge of the playground area rendered 
yeoman service by proyiding storage 
space for equipment, telephone use for 
emergencies and other services. 

The program opened on June nine¬ 
teenth with the registration of forty- 
eight children of ages three to nine. 
(The original plans called for age 
limits of from four to eight, but a few’ 
exceptions w’ere made.) It speaks well 
for the women in charge that the first 
day was a most exciting one for the 
children, that all w'ent “without a 
hitch” and gave real satisfaction. 

The entire program was planned so 
that it would be flexible and informal. 
A typical day went something like this: 


9:30 a.m. 

9:45 a.m. 
10:15 a.m. 


11:15 a.m. 


Flag-raising and 
singing. 

Active games. 
Quiet games, 
handcrafts or 
storytelling. 

Flag lowering 
and songs. 


The children were divided into 
groups of four-to-six-year-olds and 
seven-to-nine-year-olds, for all activi¬ 
ties except the opening and closing 
ceremonies and special events. Games 
and handcrafts varied according to 
the skills and tastes of the leaders. 
These included such things as finger 
painting, the making of Indian hats 
and pinwheels and poster making. 

Unfortunately there is no adequate 
way of measuring the success or fail¬ 
ure of such a program. However, the 
expressed satisfaction of the mothers 
who participated, the thanks of those 
whose children attended, the eager re¬ 
sponse of the children—all these indi¬ 
cate that for a first year it had many 
elements which were good. The follow¬ 
ing table may also substantiate the 
claim to success. 


Statistical Report 

Total registration. 168 

Total attendance. 851* 

Average attendance . 56 

Number of days of program 15 


*Figure does not include iion-reg- 
istered visitors. 

Registration by Ages 


7 years of age 

35 5 

years of 

age 26 

4 years of age 

34 8 

years of 

age 17 

6 years of age 

31 3 

years of 

age 9 

9 years of 

age 3 


Attendance 

BY Ages 


Age 1-6 

7-12 

13-14 Number 

times 

times 

times Enrolled 

3 years 5 

4 

0 

9 

4 years 23 

11 

1 

34 

5 years 19 

7 

3 

26 

6 years 14 

17 

6 

31 

7 years 26 

9 

1 

35 

8 years 13 

4 

1 

17 

9 years 3 
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It is interesting to note that the 
six-year-old group had the most regu¬ 
lar attendance record. Also, among the 
children who attended only once, 
twelve asked to be registered on the 
day of the zoo trip and then did not 
attend again. 

Within a week following the clos¬ 
ing of the program, double postcards 
were sent to those families whose chil¬ 
dren had attended more or less regu¬ 
larly. These cards, made up with a half 
to be returned, indicated our pleasure 
in helping the youngsters to have a 
happy time and asked for return in¬ 
formation concerning the child’s ex¬ 
perience. Specifically, the questions 
asked were: Has the play program 
helped your child? How? If you have 
a child seven to eight years of age, 
was the program a suitable one? 
Would you like a similar one next 
year? Would you be willing to help 
if the program is repeated? 

Out of about seventy-five cards sent 
out, thirty-two were returned—many 
giving specific answers. Typical of 
these were: “My daughter seems to 
share and cooperate better with other 
children”; “It made him more con¬ 
genial”; “Made him feel more inde¬ 
pendent”; “It gave him a planned pro¬ 
gram of activity. He called it ‘my 
camp’ ”; “The idea of leaving mother 
for school has been established”; 
“More independent, the children con¬ 
tinue entertaining themselves, doing 
the things at home. They make a bet¬ 
ter evaluation of casual playmates, and 
it gave them something for which to 
look forward.” There was some indi- 


eation that the program had not been 
quite mature enough for the older 
ehildren. A large percentage of the 
mothers agreed to help if the program 
is planned for another summer. 

In conclusion, it seems that the proj- 
eet has proved of value in many ways. 
First, it provided interesting, safe play 
for a sizeable group of pre-sehool 
youngsters for a portion of the sum¬ 
mer. Seeond, it established a precedent 
for such a program staffed by volun¬ 
teers. Third, it was accomplished at a 
minimum of expense—under ten dol¬ 
lars—and with a minimum of equip¬ 
ment. Fourth, the relationship estab¬ 
lished between the women who decided 
to “do something other than criticize” 
in order to meet their children’s needs 
has been a rich and meaningful one. 

On the basis of this experiment, it 
seems desirable to recommend that 
some such program he continued, pos¬ 
sibly enlarged, either under volunteer 
auspices or, preferably, with at least 
one experienced, paid leader who 
would supervise the volunteers at more 
of these centers. 


It’s If It’s 



GYM EQUIPMENT 


• Gymnasium Equipment 

• Telescopic Gym Seats 

• Basketball Scoreboards 

• Basketball Backstops 

• Steel Lockers, Lockerobes 
and Grade-Robes 

FRED MEDART PR0DUCTS,inc. 

3566 DE KALB ST. ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 

Far 78 Year* 

The Standard Of Quality 
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Outdoor Floodlights 

New, weatherproof cluster lights for 
outdoor protective lighting, recreation 
areas, parking lots, boundary fence 
lighting and other outdoor uses are 
provided with the new Stouco Cluster 
Box Number 25, announced by the 
Stone Manufacturing Company of 
Elizabeth 4, New Jersey. 



Designed to conserve critical alumi¬ 
num, the new unit combines tough 
aluminum alloys that are precision 
die-cast under tremendous pressure to 
provide greater structural strength 
with less aluminum by weight than 
in conventional wiring troughs. A re¬ 
movable cast aluminum cover plate, 
sealed with a heavy cork gasket, pro¬ 
vides quick, easy access to inside wir¬ 
ing and speeds uj) installation and the 
addition of supplementary lamphold¬ 
ers. Each box has six holes tapped one- 
half-inch IPS to take from one to five 
standard lampholders for standard 
150-watt, 200-watt and 300-watt out¬ 
door weatherproof reflector bulbs. Ac¬ 
cessories immediately available include 
slip fitters for pipe mounting and 
brackets for wall mounting, although 
mounting directly to one-half-inch con¬ 
duit is made without accessories. 

Model Aviation Kit 
The Plymouth Motor Corporation, 


sponsors of the International Model 
Plane Contest, are offering special 
courses and materials, in kit form, to 
recreation departments, schools, civic 
organizations and clubs at nominal 
cost. These kits, AMA (Academy of 
Model Aeronautics) approved and 
meeting every requirement for AMA 
competitive flying, are designed to 
guide a model builder through a group 
of well-chosen model types which ulti¬ 
mately prepare him for competition. 
Complete with photographs, drawings, 
illustrations and step-by-step direc¬ 
tions, these kits are also proving to be 
invaluable to leaders and teachers with 
no training in model aircraft, as well 
as to those who are experts, in helping 
them to organize and teach their 
model aviation groups. Interest in this 
hobby with a purpose—to build char¬ 
acter in young Americans—is becom¬ 
ing more and more widespread. In 
Detroit, Michigan, model aviation is 
a featured course in the public schools; 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, model aviation is 
a regular activity of the city recrea¬ 
tion department; and, in many cities, 
it is included in the program of the 
various service clubs. 

Further information regarding the 
Plymouth Aero League program can 
be bad by writing to the Contest Man¬ 
ager, International Model Plane Con¬ 
tests, Plymouth Motor Corporation, 
Detroit 31, Michigan. 

For Camp Directors 

Artvue Albums solve the problems 
of camps seeking a more effective way 
of advertising their merits. Utilizing 
actual j)hotographs of camp scenes and 
activities, plus printed details, the al¬ 
bums can be mailed directly to pros¬ 
pective candidates at the rate of two 
cents each or sold as mementos. 


To order these albums from the Art¬ 
vue Post Card Company, 225 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York, send 
eleven photographs of your camp, with 
titles for each—ten of these photo¬ 
graphs to be used for the inside folder 
and the eleventh for the cover design. 
The minimum order must be for one 
thousand albums, which sell for 
cents each. Two thousand albums cost 
I 4 I /0 cents each; four thousand, 121/f> 
cents each, with prices including the 
cover art work, cover title and the 
title for each inside picture. 

Knitting Machine 

The Knitmaster precision knitter is 
a new development in knitting ma¬ 
chines. Fabricated of steel, the machine 
makes non-curling fabric up to thirty 
stitches wide—approximately eight 
inches—and as long as desired. Scarfs, 
hats, berets and mittens can be made 
complete on the machine, while larger 
articles—such as afghans and sweat¬ 
ers—can be made in strips and then 
sewed together. 



The knitting operation consists of 
three simple steps: winding yarn on 
the pins; releasing the previous row 
of stitches with one movement; “cast¬ 
ing over” the new row of stitches with 
a few sweeps of the hand. 

The major advantage of the Knit- 
master is that simple stitches need not 
be individually cast over—making this 
an ideal device for young and old who 
have never knitted before and who 
wish to create useful articles. 

In addition, the fact that the Knit- 
master is a machine makes it espe¬ 
cially suitable for the use of men in 
occupational therapy who wouldn’t be 
seen with a pair of knitting needles 
in their hands, but to whom the Knit- 
master proves a challenging tool. For 
further information, write to the Ains- 
lie Knitting Machine Company, 740- 
750 Grand Street, Brooklyn, New York. 
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new Publications 



More Fun in the Water 

Eidola Jean Bourgaize. Association 
Press, New York. $2.00. 

¥3 ublished in February, in plenty of 
time for those who are planning 
a summer water program, More Fun 
in the Water is not a book on swim¬ 
ming techniques but, rather, a pro¬ 
gressive presentation of water games. 
Starting with games for the non¬ 
swimmer, under the title of “Fun for 
the Landlubber,” it proceeds step-by- 
step, in every succeeding chapter, with 
games which require more skill in the 
water and which will help the begin¬ 
ner to improve his swimming ability. 
“Today there are many water games 
which arc fun, exciting and safe,” 
writes the author. “Most of these 
games are modern but it has taken 
centuries to develop them.” He gives 
special credit to the YMCA aquatic 
program for experimenting with, and 
testing, such games through the years. 
Water stunts, contests, parties and 
pageants also are included. Some of 
this material will be reprinted in the 
June issue of RECKEATION. 


High School Intramural Program 
William W. Scheerer. Burgess Pub¬ 
lishing Company, Minneapolis, Min¬ 
nesota. $2.00. 

I'' his manual, designed to help the 
coach, faculty member or anyone 
interested in promoting an intramural 
sports program in high school, con¬ 
tains an excellent selection of games, 
contests and tournaments which also 
should be very useful to the recreation 
director. Its publication is the result 
of a study made under a grant from 
the Carnegie Foundation, augmented 
by study through the Intramural Sec¬ 
tion for the College Physical Educa¬ 
tion Association. 


Covering the Leisure-time Field 


The aim of intramural sports pro¬ 
grams is to reach as many students as 
possible with sports that will have a 
carry-over value long after the stu¬ 
dents leave school. Clear and W'ell- 
tested rules are given for such games 
and sports as touch football, basket¬ 
ball, one-half court basketball, softball, 
six-player softball, ping-pong or table 
tennis, horseshoes, golf, track and field 
meets and so on. 

State Recreation 

Organization and Administration 
Harold D. Meyer and Charles K. 
Brightbill. A. S. Barnes and Com¬ 
pany, New York. $3.50. 

r. Meyer and Mr. Brightbill, col¬ 
laborating again as authors, 
have prepared an interesting book 
upon the important subject of state 
recreation services. Designing the 
book primarily for students as a class¬ 
room text, they have compiled and 
presented a great deal of helpful in¬ 
formation upon recreation services 
available primarily to communities 
through the many different kinds of 
state agencies which offer these serv¬ 
ices — recreation, education, welfare, 
health, library, park, forest, fish and 
game, highway, planning, resource de¬ 
velopment, youth agencies, universi¬ 
ties and the cooperative agricultural 
extension services. 

The authors profess a “strong con¬ 
viction that certain patterns of pro¬ 
cedure and structure, adjusted to local 
conditions, will result in the maxi¬ 
mum of desired results” in providing 
state recreation services for communi¬ 
ties. It is clear, from the arguments 
presented and from the bulk of the 
material devoted to state recreation 
commissions, that their conviction is 
for such commissions. The book also 


offers a great deal of very informative 
material concerning the North Caro¬ 
lina, Vermont and California pro¬ 
grams which were established by leg¬ 
islative action between 1945 and 1947. 

In addition to the material on ex¬ 
isting programs. Dr. Meyer and Mr. 
Brightbill include chapters on the ad¬ 
ministration of state recreation; the 
development of state recreation serv¬ 
ices, surveys and inventories; legisla¬ 
tion and the coordination of state 
recreation; finance and staff. 

High Times 

Nellie Zetta Thompson. E. P. Dutton 
and Company, Incorporated, New 
York. $2.50. 

his book was published several 
months ago, but the exigencies of 
space prevented its review. It’s much 
too good to let pass, however! In fact, 
it’s the answer to fervent prayers for 
new, sparkling ideas for that so-hard- 
to-plan-for group—the teen-agers and 
young adults. 

First of all, it’s full of themes— 
themes for banquets, proms, parties, 
dances and other social affairs! Glam¬ 
orous themes, amusing themes, orig¬ 
inal themes — with just enough on 
decoration and programs to get the 
group going. But it also gives new and 
really good ideas for decorations, fa¬ 
vors, publicity, invitations and what 
to plan for the program. 

Anyone who works with groups of 
young people in planning dances, ban¬ 
quets and such affairs knows how 
much a book like this is needed. Every 
leader of such groups should sit right 
down and order a copy from the pub¬ 
lisher. We heartily recommend it!— 
Virginia Musselman, Correspondence 
and Consultation Bureau, National 
Reereation Association. 
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Recreation Leadership Courses 

Sponsored jointly by the National Recreation Association and local recreation departments 

April, May and June 1951 


HeLKN DaiiNCK,^ Jefferson County, Kentnoky 

Social Recreation April 2-5 

Huntington. WCst Virginia 
May 28-31 

Lexington, Kentucky 
June 4-8 
Toledo. Ohio 
June 11-15 

Ruth KiiLERS Toledo. Ohio 

Social Recreation June 4-8 

Anne Livingston Pasadena, California 

Social Recreation April 2-5 

llurbank, California 
April 9-12 
.San Antonio, Te.\as 
May 7-11 

New Orleans, Louisiana 
.May 14-17 

Corpus Christ i, Texas 
.May 21-24 
Fort Worth, Texas 
.May 28-31 
Waco, Texas 
June 4-8 
Salina, Kansas 
June 11-15 

MiIJJRED Scanlon Vancouver, Wasliington 
Social Recreation 

Pocatello, Idaho 
April 9-12 
Orlando, Florida 
April 16-20 

West Palm Reach, Florida 
April 23-26 

Fort Lauderdale, Florida 
April 30-May 4 
Miami, Florida 
May 7-11 
Tampa, Florida 
May 14-18 

Pittsfield, Massachuselts 
June 18-22 

Grand Forks, North Dakota 
April 2-5 
Yuma, Arizona 
April 16-19 
Manhattan, Kansas 
April 24-26 
Wichita, Kansas 
April 30-May 3 
Salina, Kansas 
May 7-10 

Nia gara Falls. New ^ ork 
■May 21June 1 
Toledo, Ohio 
June 4-15 
Pontiac, Michigan 
June 18 and 19 

Grace Walker Monticello, Illinois 

Creative Recreation April 30-May 5 

Merom, Indiana 
May 7-12 

Pensacola, Florida 
May 14-18 

Dorchester County, Maryland 
May 21-25 
Toledo, Ohio 
June 4-14 


(.harlie \etliner. Director, Jefferson County Playground 

and Recreation Hoard, Loui.svillc 2 

Marvin A. Lewis. Cabell County Recreation Hoard, 

Field House 

Aliss Anna S. Pherigo, Kxecutivc Director, Hoard of 

Park Cotumissioners, Gratz Park 

Arthur G. Morse, .Supervisor of Recreation, 

214 Safety Huilding 

■Arthur G. Morse, .Supervisor of Recreation, 

214 Safety Building 

Cecil F. Marlin, Director, Department of Recreation, 

1505 Last Villa Street 

William F. Keller, .Superintendent of Recreation, 

111 West Olive Street 

Miss Lou Hamilton, Director, Recreation Department, 

706 Simpson .Street 

John Hrechtel, Assistant Director of Recreation 
William P. Will, Superintendent ol Recreation, Box 1622 

R. D. Evans, .Superintendent of Recreation, 

215 West Vickery Boulevard 

John Morrow, Superintendent of Recreation, City Hall 

David A. Zook, Superintendent of Recreation, 

,302 City Hall Building 

Carl Gustafson, Supervisor of Recreation, Memorial Building 

-Mrs. Orlean Hronek, 327 West Carson Street 

Dr. R. L. Fairing, University of Florida, Gainesville 

Dr. R. L. Fairing, University of Florida, Gainesville 

Dr. R. L. Fairing, University of Florida, Gainesville 

Dr. R. L. Fairing, University of Florida, Gainesville 

Dr. R. L. Fairing, University of Florida, Gainesville 

\ incent J. Hebert, Superintendent of Parks and Recreation. 

52 School Street 

Homer D. Abbott, Director of Recreation, 

Hoaril of Park Commissioners 

Wayne Cunningham, Superintendent of Parks and Recreation 

Miss Mary El sie Border, Assistant Club Leader, Division ol 
Extension, Slate College of Agriculture and Applied .Science 
Pal Haggerty, Superintendent of Recreation, 

101 City Building 

David A. Zook, Superintendent of Recreation, 

302 City Hall Building 

Myion N. Hendrick, Director of Recreation, Office of the 

Bureau of Parks, City Hall 

\rlhur G. Morse, Supervisor of Recreation, 

211 .'safely Building 

David Ewall, Director of Recreation, 

Parks and Recreation 

Harold F. Halfyard, Chairman, Continuation Committee, 
I.eisurecraft and Counseling Camp, Cisco, Illinois 
F. L. McReynolds, .Associate in Rural A'oiilh AA'ork and Recrea¬ 
tion, Agricultural Extension .Service, Purdue Univi-rsily, 
Lafayette, Indiana 

Reuben Orr, Coordinator of Education in Escambia County 

W. T. Boston. .Superintendent of Schools, 

Cambridge, Maryland 

.Arthur G. Morse, Supervisor of Recreation, 

214 .Safety Building 


Fkank StAI’LE.S 
Arts and Crafts 


Allenilance at training courses conducted by National Recreation Association leaders is usually open to all who wish to attend. 
For details as to location of the course, content, registration procedure and the like, conimuiiicale with the sponsors of the 
courses as listed above. 
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^KcleicCeA: 

Planning for the Camp Program 
“Campkeeping” 

Related Program Activities 

Composite Programs 


The Camp Program Book 

by Catherine Hammett and Virginia Musselman 


Ontdoor living is at the heart of camping. More good program suggestions that 
relate to this situation have long been needed, and Miss Hammett’s and Miss Mus- 
selman’s book offers many helps to camp directors and leaders. 

The term “program” includes ev¬ 
erything the camper does in camp, 
planned and unplanned. The program 
is not an end in itself but a means 
whereby the camper develops those 
personal qualities, attitudes, skills and 
interests that are the primary values 
of the camp. 

Their pages contain not only a 
wide variety of program ideas and 
resource suggestions but also infor¬ 
mation on techniques of leadership 
and means of making the program 
more effective through democratic 
planning. The emphasis on the rela¬ 
tion of the program to the camp en¬ 
vironment is particularly important. 
This book is a valuable addition to 
the growing library of camp litera¬ 
ture. — From introduction by Rey¬ 
nold E. Carlson, President, American 
Camping Association, Associate Pro¬ 
fessor of Recreation, Indiana Univer¬ 
sity. 

$ 5.00 


To: 

NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
315 Fourth Ave. New York 10, N. Y. 

Please send: 

□ copies The Camp Program Book 

□ Enclosed is my check for $_ 

□ Please bill to_ 

Name_ 

Address_ 

City or Town_ State_ 
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RECREATION 

is one of the fields in which 

SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


has been serving tlie schools of America 
for twenty years. Under the editorship of 
Dr. Harry C. McKovm, well-known au¬ 
thority on extracurricular activities, this 
monthly magazine promotes the following 
interests: 


ACTIVITY PROGRAMS — Current thought of leaders in the field of democratic group activities. 
SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES — An assembly program for each week of the school year. 

CLASS PLAYS — Help in selecting and staging dramatic productions. 

CLASS ORGANIZATIONS — Directions for the successfid guidance of school groups. 
FINANCING ACTIVITIES — Suggestions for financing student functions. 

ATHLETICS — News and ideas on late developments in intra-mural and interscholastic sports. 
DEBATE — Both sides of the current high school debate question. 

DEPARTMENT CLUBS — Instructions and aids in the directing of school clubs of all types. 
HOME ROOMS — Ideas and plans for educative home room projects. 

PEP ORGANIZATIONS — Devices for stimulating loyalty and school spirit. 

STUDENT PUBLICATIONS — Guidance in the production of school newspaper and yearbook. 
PARTIES AND BANQUETS — Suggestions for educative and wholesome social activities. 
STUDENT GOVERNMENT — Sound direction in development of student sense of responsibility. 
MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES — Music, commencement, point systems, etc. 

Subscription Price Subscribe Now 


School Activities Publishing Co. 


1515 LANE STREET 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
















GULF SANI-SOIL-SET is the practical answer to 
your dust annoyance problems. Here are a few of 
the many good reasons why it will pay you to in¬ 
vestigate this efficient dust-control medium now: 

HIGHLY EFFECTIVE— Gulf Sani-Soil-Set eliminates dust 
annoyance completely immediately after application. 
No long waiting periods are necessary before the ground 
IS ready for use. The dust allaying effect is accomplished 
by the action of the compound in adhering to and weigh¬ 
ing down dust particles. 

LONG LASTING— Because of its extremely low volatility 
and insolubility in water. Gulf Sani-Soil-Set remains 
effective for long periods. One application per season or 
year is usually sufficient. 



EASILY APPLIED— Gulf Sani-Soil-Set is free-flowing, 
easy and pleasant to use. It can be applied by hand¬ 
sprinkling or by sprinkling truck, and spreads quickly. 

SAVES MAINTENANCE EXPENSE-Gulf Sani-Soil-Set 
minimizes dust annoyance and expense in near-by 
houses, stores, and laundries. 

Write, wire or phone your nearest Gulf office 
today and ask for a demonstration of the advan¬ 
tages of this modern proven dust allayer. If you 
have not yet received a copy of the booklet which 
gives further information on this quality Gulf 
product, mail the coupon below. Gulf Oil Corpo¬ 
ration • Gulf Refining Company, Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


I- 

I Gulf Oil Corporation • Gulf ReSining Company ^ 

I 3-SZ Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

J Please send me, without obligation, a copy of the booklet, "Gulf 

I Sani*Soil*Set—the modern, proven agent for controlling dust." 

I Name. 

1 Title.. 

I Address... 
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“When I was a boy, there was but one permanent 
ambition among my comrades in our village on the 
west bank of the Mississippi River. That was, to be 
a steamboatman. We had transient ambitions of other 
sorts, but they were only transient. When a circus 
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THIS PERIOD 

OF EMERGENCY 


Joseph Prendergast 

O N Saturday, December 16, 1950, 
the President proclaimed the ex¬ 
istence of a national emergency. 

As we all know, mobilization for de¬ 
fense in this day of total war and total 
defense is more than just the mobiliza¬ 
tion of our armed forces. It is a 
mobilization of all the resources of the 
nation, including those services essen¬ 
tial to the health, welfare and morale 
of the men in uniform, the defense 
worker and the home front. 

Recreation, both active and passive, 
is a basic human need. It is particular¬ 
ly important in any emergency period. 
This was proved beyond doubt in 
World Wars 1 and II. It is being 
proved again, now. 

America has the recreation resources 
to meet its recreation needs. It has the 
experience of two world wars to build 
upon in mobilizing these resources. In 
mobilizing recreation on a national 
scale, it is essential to rely heavily upon 
all the private and public recreation 
resources of the country—at national, 
state and local levels. 

The National Recreation Association 
has been participating in a number of 
conferences in Washington and in New 
York on defense programs of national 
governmental and non-governmental 
groups and agencies, through which a 
broad background knowledge of de¬ 
fense programs, plans and the com¬ 
munity needs resulting from the emer¬ 
gency has been acquired. 

In addition, the specific needs of 
communities faced with defense-related 
recreation problems are being revealed 
in the reports of the association’s regu¬ 
lar field staff, at regional conferences 
and through individual requests to the 
association. 

In January, the association appoint¬ 
ed a National Advisory Committee on 
Defense-Related Services of the Associ¬ 
ation of fifty of the outstanding park 


and recreation leaders throughout the 
country who represent the major na¬ 
tional professional groups in the field 
of recreation and are a representative 
cross-section of local park and recrea¬ 
tion executives who had war-recreation 
experiences in World War II or are 
now executives in communities impact¬ 
ed by the defense program or both. 

I mention this committee because I 
want you to know that any action 
taken by the association with reference 
to any defense-related recreation mat¬ 
ters is being taken, and will continue 
to be taken, in consultation with you 
who are on the “firing line” of rec¬ 
reation. 

We, in the recreation movement, 
have the responsibility to provide rec¬ 
reation facilities and services for the 
men and women of the armed forces 
during that period when they are in 
this country and away from their posts 
and stations. 

The extent to which we provide 
them with adequate and satisfying rec¬ 
reation facilities and services will, in 
large measure, be the extent of our 
own personal contribution to the fight¬ 
ing efficiency of our country. 

I believe that it is our responsibility 
to make sure that our recreation facili¬ 
ties and services are made available. It 
will not be sufficient for us just to sit 
with a willing smile on our faces, wait¬ 
ing to be asked. It’s up to us to do the 
asking. 

As we all know, one of the signifi¬ 
cant recreation developments in World 
War II was the tremendous extent to 
which industries turned to recreation 
to maintain and increase production 
through increase in the efficiency of 
the individual worker and reduction in 
turn-over and absenteeism. It was 
found that good recreation opportuni¬ 
ties for the worker and his family help 
to maintain morale, relieve the stress 
and strain of high productivity and 


prevent the disruption of normal fami¬ 
ly living. 

We cannot ourselves build new de¬ 
fense plants, manage them or work in 
them, but we can provide those neces¬ 
sary recreation facilities and services 
which will help to increase the produc¬ 
tive capacity of our country by in¬ 
creasing the productive capacity of 
every defense worker. 

I believe that the recreation move¬ 
ment is definitely concerned with civil 
defense and that it can make a real 
contribution during pre-attack, attack 
and post-attack periods. Local recrea¬ 
tion and park agencies have areas, 
buildings, facilities of all kinds which 
could or should be used; they have 
trained personnel to administer those 
facilities and to handle large groups of 
people; they could do a great deal to 
build up and sustain the morale of 
people in bomb shelters and so forth, 
through the proper use of recreation 
programs; and they could do a great 
deal along similar lines for the morale 
of the civil defense organization itself. 

Recreation also is important to gen¬ 
eral civilian morale. Modern defense 
affects the life of every civilian—the 
children of all of us, the average citi¬ 
zen in fear of atomic bombing, the 
youth who is about to be called to 
service, his family and friends. The 
last war also demonstrated the need for 
recreation which will provide vigorous 
and adventurous activity for youth to 
help counteract war-time delinquency, 
for the all-day care of children of 
mothers working in war jobs and for 
normal living experiences for all chil¬ 
dren if they are to grow up to become 
the sturdy, emotionally mature adult 
citizens of the future with whom de¬ 
mocracy wiU be secure. 

Above all, we must not neglect our 
normal on-going services; we must not 
sacrifice our basic recreation concerns 
in order to promote defense recreation 
services. A period of emergency is a 
period of strain, but it is also a period 
of opportunity. It is for us in the rec¬ 
reation movement to use this period of 
emergency to show the people of 
America and their chosen officials that 
recreation not only contributes to the 
national defense effort, but is basic to 
the very way of life for which we may 
yet be called upon to fight. 
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All bacVstops and miscellaneous gymnasium 
apparatus in use at Tennessee Wesleyan 
Callege, Athens, Tennessee, are Parter-mode. 
Parter equipment is found in many modern 
gymnasiums in the Mid-South, 


Main court ot Tennessee Wesleyan gym has 
226B Celling Suspended ond Braced Bock' 
stops with Plate Glass Bonks. Practice 
courts hove four 212B Wall Braced Bock- 
stops, two equipped with 237B Steel Fan- 
Shoped Banks, and two with 20BB Rectangu¬ 
lar Plywood Bonks. 


at leading gyms from coast-to-coast the choice is Porter 



ASK OUR 

ENCINEERINC STAFF 

Whether you are plan¬ 
ning a new building, or 
equipping an old one, 
our experienced engineers 
can help you. No obliga¬ 
tion. Write today. 



When leading schools, universities and clubs want to 
equip a gymnasium, they turn instinctively to Porter. 
Tradition points that way. For Porter has served for 
years, not only as a source of the finest in apparatus, 
but of seasoned counsel on how to make proper in¬ 
stallations. Write today for catalog material, and 
help on your problem. 


THE J. E. 





CORPORATION 


Ottawa, Illinois 


Manufacturers of Gymnasium, \ Playground and Swimming Poal Equipment 
CHIMCO OFFICE: 064 N. Micbigin Are., Chicago 11. Pboni: Superior 7-7262 \ HEW YORK OFFICE: 11 W. 42od St., Hew Yorb 18. Pbooe: LOogaere 3-1342 
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“whither ‘Western’ Square Danee?” 


Sirs: 

I agree heartily with the point of 
view which the author of this article 
has taken . . . 

Frankly, I . . . even view with alarm 
the fact reported in Sets in Order that 
although there were originally fewer 
than two hundred clubs in the Los 
Angeles area, within a year there has 
been an increase to a total of over 
six hundred clubs, each club with from 
ninety to two hundred members, from 
thirty-five to two hundred callers. 1 
contend that such astronomical growth 
is neither normal or desirable. 

In addition to my “view-with-alarm” 
theme, let me say that I am more con¬ 
cerned with the multiplicity of new 
dances which constantly are being pre¬ 
sented. Each issue of Foot ’n’ Fiddle, 
Sets in Order, Let’s Dance, The Round¬ 
up and American Squares contains new 
dances that some frustrated caller has 
devised with the feeling that really to 
hit “big time” he must come out with 
something new . . . 

Last year, in an attempt to be just 
a little constructive in this whole mat¬ 
ter, I wrote to leaders throughout the 
country and asked them to list the ten 
most popular couple dances. 1 received 
from seven leaders a total of twenty- 
seven different couple dances. Tabula¬ 
ting these, the following headed the list 
in popularity: 1) The Black Hawk 
Waltz, 2) Cotton-Eyed Joe, 3) The 
Texas Schottische (or some variation 
of it), 4) Laces and Graces, 5) Var- 
souvienne, 6) Susan’s Gavotte, 7) 
Road to the Isle and 8) Boston Two- 


Step. The Jessie Polka rated only one 
vote and I would be very happy to see 
it remain in this position in view of 
its cockeyed choreography. 

In the near future, I plan again to 
write this same request to leaders 
throughout the country and I wager 
that in the new listing eight out of the 
ten probably will be some entirely new 
dances. 

Another cause for concern is the zeal 
with which exponents of the California 
brand of “western” square dancing are 
attempting to convert others to their 
style. Boh Osgood, editor of Sets in 
Order, and others have toured the East 
in an attempt to set up a series of 
institutes. 

In the November 1950 issue of Let’s 
Dance, published by the Folk Dance 
Federation of California, there is an 
article by Guy Merrill, w'ho recently 
completed a six-months’ tour cross¬ 
country trek. In this article he states; 
“. . . The American people today we 
feel do not want contra dances, Ap¬ 
palachian circle dances, singing games, 
Texas dances, or any other sectional 
style in particular. They want what 
they themselves call square dances. The 
nearest fulfillment of this style is our 
own western style.” 

It is this latter point of view about 
which it seems that most leaders are 
concerned since we feel that the type 
of dancing that is indigenous to any 
area should not be hybridized with 
that of some other section and, above 
all, that square dancing and folk danc¬ 
ing should never be standardized. 


Would a discussion group at the 
next recreation congress help clarify 
this situation? I think that there would 
be considerable interest in such a ses¬ 
sion. 

Lawrence V. Loy, Extension 
Specialist in Young People’s Pro¬ 
grams, University of Massachu¬ 
setts, Amherst, Massachusetts. 

This Business of Counting 
Attendance 

Sirs: 

The subject of attendance reports is 
one with which we have been very much 
concerned here in Seattle. Recently we 
asked a number of cities and the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association for copies 
of their attendance charts. We have re¬ 
viewed these forms with a great deal 
of interest and hope to be able to re¬ 
turn the entire file with some com¬ 
ment. I have always found a reluc¬ 
tance, on the part of the public, to 
want to accept the multiplication index 
as now indicated in preference to the 
straight count on a three-time per day 
use basis. This perhaps is only my 
own experience. 

Ben Evans, Director 
Department of Parks 
Seattle, Washington 

Sirs: 

This subject has been debated for a 
long time and will probably never be 
worked out to everyone’s satisfaction. 
However, I was impressed with the 
way Mr. Rochford explained the sys¬ 
tem used in Long Beach. It should be 
useful to some of the cities that are in 
doubt as to a good method of taking 
attendance—and reporting it. We use 
almost the same system in our city 
and are glad to know that it is still 
recommended. 

Russell J. Foval, Superintend¬ 
ent of Recreation, Playground 
and Recreation Board, Decatur, 
Illinois 


Contributors: 

In submitting articles for Rec¬ 
reation, please remember that it 
is important that manuscript typ¬ 
ing be double-spaced.—Ed. 
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trict only is held for its share of the 
lease for the next twenty-five years. 


^ou Should . . 


• Two RULINGS REGARDING PARKS re¬ 
cently handed down in California are; 

A park is a park, not a parking lot, 
a decision reached by Braeme E. Gigas, 
city attorney for South Pasadena in 
response to a request from an industry 
to use Arroyo Park as a parking lot 
for the firm’s cars. A park used for 
commercial parking, according to Mr. 
Gigas, would he “clearly incompatible 
with the use of parks as known in the 
United States.” 

If the city council wants to build a 
street through a park, the people must 
so consent, according to Robert E. 
Cassin of San Jose, who based his rul¬ 
ing upon a city charter provision 
which states that park land is inalien¬ 
able and, therefore, cannot be used for 
other purposes. Some attempt was 
being made to extend a street through 
St. James Park. 

• Handball has recently declared it¬ 
self independent of the Amateur Ath¬ 
letic Union, according to a United 
Press release, and has announced for¬ 
mation of the Amateur Handball 
Union to handle all national activities. 
Announcement of the split was made 
by Robert Kendler, president of the 
Town Club in Chicago, who was 
named president of the new organiza¬ 
tion. 

• Thirty recreation workers from 
private, state and federal hospitals and 
institutions in Kansas met recently and 
voted to organize a Kansas Hospital 
Recreation Association in order to 
raise professional standards and ex¬ 
change ideas among hospital recrea¬ 
tion workers. A five-member commit¬ 
tee, elected to formulate a proposed 
constitution for the organization, in¬ 


cludes Chairman Wayne Bartels, Rec¬ 
reation Director, Earned State Hospi¬ 
tal; David Gillispie, Winter Veterans 
Hospital; Mary Palmer, Topeka Stale 
Hospital; Ed Love, Menninger Clinic; 
and Frederick Thomas, Osawatomie 
State Hospital. Dr. Edward D. Green¬ 
wood, Director, Children’s Division, 
Menninger Foundation of Topeka, and 
Arthur Todd, of the National Recrea¬ 
tion Association, were elected consult¬ 
ants to the group. 

• An unique legal working agree¬ 
ment, formulated in Glenview, Illi¬ 
nois, binds the park district and the 
community Consolidated School Dis¬ 
trict No. 34 for a period of twenty- 
five years. 

Benefiting both the park and school 
districts, as well as the citizens who 
pay the taxes, the agreement states in 
brief that the school hoard shall turn 
over its school ground property—lo¬ 
cated on three new school sites—to the 
Glenview Park District to equip, con¬ 
struct, maintain, landscape and oper¬ 
ate for joint school and park district 
recreational purposes. According to 
the lease, the cost for development of 
these new school sites will be paid for 
by the park district. In addition to 
the joint use of the grounds, the build¬ 
ings w'ill be offered to the park district, 
when not serving school purposes, free 
of charge for community recreation 
purposes. 

At the close of the twenty-five year 
period, the school board agrees to re¬ 
new the lease for a second twenty-five 
year period should the park district 
desire to exercise this option. Thus 
the school board has committed its 
grounds for recreation purposes for 
the next fifty years while the park dis- 


• A TAINT OF “stand-patism” in¬ 
dicts the park man who is not meeting 
the challenge of today’s greater oppor¬ 
tunity to obtain more money and in¬ 
crease park usage. So stated John D. 
Pennekanip during the recent Park 
and Recreation Training Institute at 
Highlands Hammock State Park in Se- 
bring, the first meeting of its kind to 
be held in the South. 

Mr. Pennekamp, chairman of the 
Florida Board of Parks and Historic 
Memorials and associate editor of the 
Miami Herald, further pointed out that 
there is a well-defined belief that park 
properties are maintained, in large 
measure, for a very few people. , . . 
“You come away with the over-all im¬ 
pression that our parks are places 
where poets may drift dreamily about 
and commune with an understanding 
nature. Or where authors go for in¬ 
spiration in solitude and to escape in¬ 
terruption. . . . 

“Our parks are a place of signs— 
verboten signs. ‘Don’t Go Beyond 
Here.’ ‘Keep Off the Grass.’ ‘Closed.’ 
Forbidding ‘contact stations’ that too 
frequently look for all the world like 
bristling, armed guard houses, stand 
at their entrance. We charge a parking 
fee and offer nothing to justify the 
outlay . . . 

“Now, then, as a first step to keep¬ 
ing up with the times park-wise, I sug¬ 
gest that it is our responsibility to 
make each one of these millions who 
use our parks our own particular con¬ 
vert at every opportunity. 

“Increase the usefulness and the ap¬ 
peal of every property. Lower or elimi¬ 
nate the barriers that now are a part 
of so many of our parks. Let’s get 
more people further into them by offer¬ 
ing in each more attractive features. . . 

“. . . Take down the ‘verboten’ 
signs and replace them with signs giv¬ 
ing information. The informed park 
visitor isn’t the vandal . . . 

“We should organize clubs and so¬ 
cieties within our parks—the kind of 
groups that will keep our feet to the 
fire while helping us to expand, en¬ 
large and make more useful our work. 
Let’s become assets beyond the limits 
of our park properties ...” 
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Even litter patients are able to participate in adapted bowling and other activities, as well as 
in the playing of especially rigged musical instruments, although they remain in a prone position. 


IS VETERMS ADMIIISTRilTII)* HOSI'ITALS 


AY TVVELFTtt is National Hosjtital Day. The day 
i.s primarily medical in its significance, but the 
vast expansion of recreation in hospitals during the last 
decade has made the occasion meaningful to a large seg¬ 
ment of the recreation profession. 

Planned recreation for sick people is certainly not a 
new idea, hut the past few years have seen hospital recre¬ 
ation come of age through a clear definition of goals, 
adequate adaptation and control of program activities 
and a general awareness on the part of the professional 
hospital recreation workers themselves as to their re¬ 
sponsibilities in the over-all medical treatment program. 

The Veterans Administration Recreation Service has 
incorporated these principles into its work with more 
than one hundred thousand patients in nearly one hun¬ 
dred fifty hospitals. In contrast to the average community 
hospital, where there are few long-term patients, over 
seventy-five per cent of the total VA patient population 
has been hospitalized for more than thirty days. The 
long-term population includes large numbers of patients 
with chronic medical and surgical disabilities, as well as 
psychiatric and tuberculous patients. The recreation pro¬ 


gram is conducted for everyone, but emphasis is placed 
upon activities for long-term patients. Recreation has 
been accepted by the Department of Medicine and Sur¬ 
gery as a part of the total VA medical program. 

The development of hospital recreation as a profession 
has been a gradual, but a logical, one. The first step was 
the recognition of the need in hospitals for certain recre¬ 
ation services. Recreation duties were then assumed by 
an already-established profession (occupational therapists 
frequently assumed the responsibility for recreation ac¬ 
tivities in hospitals). Finally, as the role and objectives 
of hospital recreation became more clearly defined, a 
complete separation of recreation took place and a new- 
professional field was formed. Hospital recreation work¬ 
ers who possessed the qualifications of the first-rate com¬ 
munity, church or school recreation worker, and who 
could adapt their leadership skills and techniques to the 
peculiar problems of the hospital situation, demonstrated 
to the medical profession that here was a valuable new 
tool at the doctor’s disposal. 

Hospital recreation owes much to the professional 
stature achieved in recent years by the over-all rcereation 
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field. Colleges and universities are offering courses lead¬ 
ing to majors and, in some cases, to degrees in recrea¬ 
tion. Church, community, state and federal recreation 
programs have gained public recognition as social essen¬ 
tials and are professionally planned, organized and e.xe- 
ciited. The armed forces drew heavil\ upon these civilian 
recreation sources for personnel to man their recreation 
programs in World War 11 and develo])ed a wealth of 
new leaders. Because many of the armed forces programs 
were designed for use in rehabilitation and convalescent 
hospitals, hospital recreation techniques were refined to 
a great degree. 

The story of the e.xpansion of the VA medical program 
in 1945 is now history. Faced with the stewardship of the 
affairs of eighteen million veterans, including more than 
one hundred thousand patients in VA hospitals, General 
Omar Bradley, then administrator of veterans affairs, di- 
rectcxl the establishment of the Special Services program* 
under General F. R. Kerr, of the Army Special Services 
staff. The recreation program is under the direction of 
W. H. Orion, who has been identified with professional 
community, state and navy recreation programs. There 
are in the VA today approximately one thousand recrea¬ 
tion workers, of whom the greater number are college 
graduates with professional training in recreation or 
such allied fields as physical education, music, speech, 
drama and the like. These professional recreation work¬ 
ers augment their programs through supervised assist¬ 
ance from over forty thousand qualified volunteers each 
month, drawn from the community, neighboring colleges 
and universities. 

The program at the hospital level is not unlike a large 
community or school recreation program. A listing of the 
activity elements would appear superfluous to recreation 
people, but included are countless individual activities 
in the areas of adapted sports, music, drama, motion 
pictures (35mni. and 16mm.). entertainment, radio, hobby' 
and other group activities, social events, tours, outings 
and so on. These recreational media, however, have a 
goal beyond the usual objectives of the community rec¬ 
reation program. They must “help the doctor get the 
patient well.’’ Therefore, while the joy-of-doing is im¬ 
portant, the primary objective is medical benefit to the 
patient. 

The philosophy of hospital recreation is best illustra¬ 
ted by s]recific examples of how recreation programs arc 
adapted for use in hospitals. Hospital sports activities 
may include those of the average college or school intra¬ 
mural schedule and range from archery to w'ater polo. 
However, these activities become part of the over-all 
treatment program and patients participate only with 
specific approval of their physicians. Recreation person¬ 
nel keep the physicians informed of patients’ reactions 
to sports activities. 

With medical assistance, sports activities arc continu¬ 
ously adapted to meet the patients’ individual needs and 

*VA Special .Services encompasses canteen, chaplaincy, library 
and recreation pro}:ranis. (See ‘•Recreation for the American 
Soldier,” Ll. Col. William A. lii.shop, RKCRKATtoN, January 1950. 
—Ed.) 


The program is not unlike that of a large eoniinunity or 
school, the countless activities covering both active 
and passive recreation for individual and group u.se. 


Hospital recreation programs must “help the doctor cure 
the patient” and be adapted to needs and capabilities. 
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interests. Examples of such adaptations are the modifica¬ 
tion of orthodox rules so that whecl-cliair patients may 
participate in hasketball, and an ingenious use of wheel 
blocks to enable them to enjoy archery, bait casting and 
bowling. Even litter patients participate in adapted bowl¬ 
ing from a prone position. For tuberculous patients with 
dimiziished physical tolerance, archery bows have been 
whittled down to demand less pull, and lightweight rub¬ 
ber horseshoes have been substituted for the heavier 
standard shoes. Blind patients arc able to bowl more ac¬ 
curately when guided by the sound of buzzers in the pits 
directly behind the pins. Countless other adaptations 
have been devised, all with medical approval and guid¬ 
ance. 

The same medical guidance and adaptation of activi¬ 
ties to patients’ needs and capabilities will be found in 
all phases of the VA hospital recreation program. The 
music program is particularly effective in psychiatric 
hospitals. The finding of a suitable music activity for 
regressed psychiatric patients was solved by the adapta¬ 
tion of the primary grade music activity of the rhythm 
band.* Even music for listening enjoyment is carefully 
selected by music technicians under medical guidance. 
This is especially important where music is employed as 
an adjuvant in conjunction with shock therapies, hydro¬ 
therapy and pneumothorax treatments. Former wind in¬ 
strument players who had developed tuberculosis have, 
with the help of music directors and physicians, rechaii- 
neled their trombone, trumpet and saxophone interests 
to the piano and other stringed instruments. 

The movie program in hospitals requires that all films 
be carefully screened and selected to determine their en¬ 
tertainment value for patients azid to eliminate those filzizs 
which might have an adverse effect upozz people who are 
not well. A 35znzn. zziotiozz picture prograzzi is conducted 
for those patients who are able to go to the auditoriuzzzs 
which have been designed to accoznznodate wheel-chair 


Recreation as an Element of the Medical Team: 

* Assists patients in adjusting ta haspital life. 

* Pravides additianal appartunity far dactars ta abserve 
respanse ta activity. 

* Orients patients in their physical capabilities. 

* Cantributes ta maintenance af narmal physical health. 

* Develaps interests and skills beneficial during and after 
hospitalizatian. 

* Aids in sacial and psycholagical readjustment. 


and litter cases as well as aznbulazit patients. For those 
confined to a ward or room, the Ifizziiti. program has been 
designed. Briztging motion pictures to bedridden patiezits 
necessitates a good bit of ingenuity ozi the part of hospi¬ 
tal projectionists. Adaptations razigc frozn ceiling projec¬ 
tion for patiezzts uziable to sit up in bed to the use of izi- 
dividual earphones so that the sound will be audible 
only to those enjoying the movie. 

The hospital drama and entertainznent progiazzi has 
ranged frozn variety shows, ziiinstzels. revues azid ozze-act 

*See “Rliylhmie Activities in Recreation,” Recreation, April 
1951.—Ed. 


Patient radio group recording a show. Many of the hospitals 
have radio systems with individual bedside listening devices. 


plays to full length productions of such plays as Harvey 
and Mister Roberts. These productions stress patient par¬ 
ticipation in all aspects from actizig to scene painting and 
the improvising of props. Emphasis is directed towaids 
providing an opportunity for a group of patients to work 
together in a common project and the solving of com¬ 
mon problems. 

Dramatic productions are also presented over the hos¬ 
pital radio systems. In all tuberculosis hospitals and in 
mail) others, the VA has installed radio svstems with in¬ 
dividual bedside listening devices, giving each patient a 
choice of three or four programs. These are either re¬ 
broadcast commercial offerings or patient participation 
programs broadcast from the hospital radio studio. Bed 
rest, so important in the treatment of tuberculosis, seems 
to become easier when entertaining radio programs are 
available. In addition, patients benefit by participating. 



ijUSir 





Wheel-chair patients enjoy especially devised square danec 
figures—also basketball, arehery, bait-casting and howling. 
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Children from nearby orphanage at a gala Christmas party. VA 
patients often turn the tables and entertain community people. 


when it is deemed medically advisable, in locally-pro¬ 
duced radio programs, and act as disc jockeys, news¬ 
casters, quiz emcees and die like. 

There are many other instances of the adaptation of 
basic recreation activities for use in VA hospitals. Square 
dancing has been enjoyed by wheel-chair patients through 
specially-devised square dance figures; patients confined 
to bed have taken part in an Easter egg hunt by writing 
their guesses of hiding places, based u])on clues broadcast 
over the bedside radio; party games have been planned 
so that whole wards of non-anibulant patients may parti¬ 
cipate; hospital newspapers are published by patient 
staffs with bed patients contributing to both the art and 
editorial departments; model railroading has been a suc¬ 
cessful hobby activity in tuberculosis hospitals, where 
ambulant patients construct a miniature railway system 
in a centrally-located hobby room and bed patients con¬ 
tribute through the construction of individual model rail¬ 
road cars and other small items. 

The sum total of patient participation of 107,192 pa¬ 
tients in 149 VA hospitals in an average month is indica¬ 
tive of the extent of the program and constitutes an amaz¬ 
ing assemblage of figures: 

AVERAGE MONTH 
(As of December 31, 1950) 

149 hospitals 107,192 patients 

Adapted Sports 

Number of different patient participations*. 35,000 

Number of times each patient participated 9 


E.ntertainment 

Total patient participations. 5,200 

Number of activity periods 720 

R.ADtO 

Total patient participations . 6,800 

Hours of ho.spital originated programs . 2,700 

Group Recreation 


Total patient participation in social and game activities 556,300 
Number of activity periods . 14,000 


•One “participation” represents one patient participating one 
time in one activity. 


MoTtoN Pictures 

Showings . 16,400 

Patient attendance . 1,007,050 

■Mustc 

Number of different patients participating .. . 23,000 

Number of activity periods . 9 750 


Hospital recreation is still in a dcveloptncntal stage. 
There have been many obstacles. Some medical staff 
tnembers have been hesitant to accept new programs. 
Sotne recreation personnel have beeti over-enthusiastic, 
but such obstacles are being surmounted. The medical 
profession has given support and encouragement to the 
recreatioti leaders and has assisted thetn iti evaluating 
recreatiotial services in hospitals. The recreation profes¬ 
sion has done much to support recreation in hospitals 
through sponsorship of training programs, the conduct 
of research projects and by helping to disseminate and 
e.xchange hospital recreation information. 

Many physicians have expressed their appreciation of 
the contribution of recreation to medical care, but one 
of the best summaries of this development of hospital rec¬ 
reation is found in a personal message sent by Dr. How- 

A group of amputee veterans who had just been 
separated from the service were reminiscing about 
their hospital days. Out of this small group there 
finally arose the organization now known as the 
Amputee Veterans Association of America, Incor¬ 
porated. Chartered under the laws of Massachusetts 
on December 26, 1946, its purpose is to establish 
a permanent organization for our common good, 
mutual benefit and cooperative assistance.” 

Members formed a softball team in the spring 
of 1948 and maintain an ambitious schedule. In 
addition, one of their primary interests is in the 
development of the five acres of land on the shores 
of Lake Coehituate in Natick, which have been 
made available by the Massachusetts Department 
of Conservation as a recreation area for amputee 
veterans and other handicapped jicople. 

ard A. Rusk to the students of the second annual Work¬ 
shop in Hospital Recreation conducted at New York Uni¬ 
versity in October 1948. Said Dr. Rusk: 

“With the increasing recognition of the therapeutic im¬ 
portance of a dynamic recreation program within the hos¬ 
pital, hos])ital recreation is passing the ‘radio dial and 
fruitbasket’ stage and is becoming a specialized pro¬ 
fession.” 

PLANNING FOR JOSEPH LEE DAY 

July 28, 1951 

The following materials, to help you with your plan¬ 
ning, are available from The National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 
Children Need a Place to Play (MB 1235)—a play 3 .05 


Few of Joseph Lee’s Favorite Games, A, (MB 1236) .05 

Introduction to Joseph Lee (F7).05 

Memorial Issue (December 1937).25 

Pursuit of Joy, The, (MB 1553)—a pageant .05 

Script of the Life of Joseph Lee (MB 1107) . .05 
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Audrey Blackford 



LONG PACK last spring, sometime, Mr. Peattie took a 
walk. He enjoyed it. He sat down and wrote about it 
and said to all of us, “Walk into the world!” fSee May 
1950 issue of Rkcreation. — Ed.) 

Where do you walk, Mr. Peattie? Not in my world. 
“No more is needed for the walker’s pleasure,” says Em¬ 
erson, “than endurance, plain clothes, old shoes, an eye 
for nature, good humor, vast curiosity, good speech, good 
silence and nothing too much.” All right, I have endur¬ 
ance, lots of plain clothes, many old shoes, two eyes for 
nature, a supply of good humor, a woman’s curiosity, 
good speech—until I started walking, much silence and 
nothing too much. 

Indeed, I like to walk. This sentence has been repeated 
many times, in many tones. It has been said in tones of 
pleading, in tones of begging to be believed, in tones of 
anguish. Indeed, I like to walk! 

This is what actually happens. 1 prepare for a walk— 
plain clothes, old shoes, vast humor, silence—except for 
contented humming, a polishing of the eyes to look at 
nature and strike—as the saying goes—off across coun¬ 
try. 

There are fences, two types locally. Type number one 
is made of high w'ire. 1 find a post and climb up the wire 
steps and then swing over. Rip, snag; there’s barbed wire 
all around the top—put there for me, who else? Surely 
they don’t expect the cattle to jump that high! 

Type number two is just a single wire. This means 1 
wriggle under. I wriggle very low, but no matter how 
low, it’s not low enough. Somehow, somewhere, contact 
is made with that wire and electric currents push me 
through. This is a mean one. 


Audrey Blackford actually enjoys walking, especially 
from her farm near Staunton, Va., to the nearby village. 


Well, 1 am now inside the fence. There are three types 
of fields. Field type number one is plowed. I start 
through; a bird sings aloft; 1 look up and fall down. 

Field type number two displays waving hills of grain— 
pure poetry. 1 start through and stop. This is somebody’s 
food; I can’t tramp it down. 

Field type number three is covered with sod. Turn, de, 
duin, dum—what ease to the feet. But just a minute, why 
a grass field? 1 know that it hasn’t been planned for me. 
It’s been arranged for Mr. and Mrs. Cow% of course. 1 
hear galloping hooves. I sprint to the fence and slither 
under, or rip my way over, to safety. 

I look yonder at the stately woods and my steps quick¬ 
en. There is somebody watching—the farmer, his hat on 
the back of his head. He’s thinking, “Now what is she 
up to? No good. I’ll bet.” I look at the woods and again 
at the farmer. He’s still there. I kick a stone and skirt 
the woods. I am even the wrong sex for walking. You 
can have the old fields; there are roads for walking. 

Roads! Ten years ago we moved two miles from town. 
Jim began stewing about the e.xpense of a second car. 

“Don’t let’s get one,” 1 said. 

“But-hut—you’ve got to have a car,” he said. 

“Let’s wait.” An idea was teasing me. “You like to 
walk. Four miles is just a nice cozy distance.” That sec¬ 
ond car never yet has been purchased. 

Our road is narrow, twisty, lovely, banked with honey¬ 
suckle. Motorists don’t like it. They are even now having 
the honeysuckle banks cut away, having it widened so 
that cars can come down it three abreast. 

Motorists don’t like me, either. I do all I can to ap¬ 
pease them. I hug the left shoulder, even stepping into 
the ditch when two cars pass. I run two of the worst 
curves. There’s no place to jump if two cars pass on 
these. I behave as a pedestrian should, but they don’t 
like me. 

I am a road hazard, but the guilt is not mine. About 
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one hundred paces from home a dog joins me. He’s big 
and spotted and his eyes are clear yellow. He pads along, 
first on my side of the road, then on the other. Now a 
car comes. The dog watches and wails. Waits till the car 
is quite, quite near, then he crosses the road. Brakes are 
slammed on, gears groan, tires slide. 1 close my eyes. 
Will they hit me or the dog? 

I look at the dog. “All right, brother, you just follow 
me to town. I’ll take you to the police station.” He fol¬ 
lows along, all over town. We get to the police station; 
I call to the officers and we look around. No dog. The 
ne.xt time I meet him, I detour to the police station. He 
pads along. T call to the officers and we look around. No 
dog. Now, when those men meet me, they smile oddly. 
What do they mean? 

To go hack to the road again, men drivers are prank¬ 
ish. They take the curves on two wheels. It isn’t unusual 
at all; I’ve seen it done. Then again they push the 
throttle wide open and head straight for me! “But they 
see me,” 1 tell myself hysterically. “But they’re hound to 
see me!” They do. A whipstitch of a second before they 
run me down they casually lift a foot to the brake and 
push it to the floor. The noise is like a road crusher. The 
car comes to a stop. That is, it’s not going forward, hut 
it bounces up and down. Women never do this. They 
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couldn’t, or all the children would fall off the back scat; 
besides, women do not have man’s prankish nature. 

I close my eyes and I know why I’ve been spared. My 
Presbyterian faith says that there is a preordained, pre¬ 
arranged time. There are so many pedestrians going up, 
an arrangement has not been made for me. 

My friends pass me, stop and yell, “Want a lift?” 

“I like to walk,” 1 say weakly. 

“Oh, come on, get in.” They are impatient with subter¬ 
fuges. They don’t really like to stop for me. For one 
thing, they are traveling fast. They’ve gone way past me 
and have to back up; it snarls the traffic, too. No, the 
motorist doesn’t like me even though I do my best to get 
along with him. However, he could build me a little path 
beside the road and we could move along together in 
friendly fashion. 

I am at home again, and what does Mr. Peattie say? 
“When he is back at his own door, with keener blood 
and clearer eyes, he feels that some minor grace has been 
granted him.” Where is his world? 

They say that in England there are miles and miles of 
walking paths and that when you come to a fence, there 
are stiles built there just for you. You walk over there 
easily—just following the path on and on. The fields ar¬ 
ranged for cows are well-marked and warnings are given. 
There is even a law for this. 

On these paths you meet your friends of both sexes. 
They step over to call on other friends seven or eight 
miles away, play cricket or tennis or croquet, then drink 
tea and walk home again. Now there’s a world for walk¬ 
ing. 

Is there no other solution? Just one. Maybe. I wonder 
if Mr. Peattie . . . No, of course not. But, if Mr. Peattie 
could . . . Well, maybe. There is just a tiny chance that 
Mr. Peattie might come and take me with him in a 
“walk into the world”—his world. 


If You Are Drafted • • • 

Or if you are enlisting ... be sure to discuss 
your education and e.xperience as a professional 
recreation worker with a classification officer dur¬ 
ing the required interview. Upon arrival at any 
post, notify the local special services officer, offer¬ 
ing your services for possible use in the 'post recre¬ 
ation program. Enlisted special services assistants 
are assigned by the local units. 

Officer personnel being activated and interested 
in work in special services, may file their creden¬ 
tials with the National Recreation Association for 
forwarding to the proper authorities, (see Recre¬ 
ation 1951- —Ed.) 

In either case, it is a good idea to file your latest 
references and other credentials with the associa¬ 
tion for use upon your return to civilian status. 
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At a traveling theatre (Carro di 
Fespi) of Dopolavoro in Italy. 



ENAL— 

Italy’s 

National 

Recreation 

Association 


Lois Fahs Timmins, D.Ed. 


E nte N.\zionale Assistenza Lav- 
ORATORI '—National Organiza¬ 
tion for the Welfare of Workers— 
this is Italy’s National Recreation 
Association. Close to three million 
members, fifteen thousand local clubs- 
with their own recreation centers, 
twenty-eight rest homes, forty seaside 
resorts and mountain colonies, 650 the¬ 
atres, six thousand libraries, 11,557 
canteens, nine strolling motor-cinemas, 
6.2.50 folk festivals. 1.366 night schools 
■—these and many more provide an 
impressive list of statistics telling of 

ENAL. 

The activities fostered by ENAL are 
various and numerous, to appeal to dif¬ 
ferent groups and individuals in the 


The Author is at present teaching, ex¬ 
tension courses at Danbury Teachers 
College. Last summer she was social 
director at a UNESCO Conjerence 
which was held in Mondsee, Austria. 


This provincial championship bicycle race, 
sixty miles long, was organized by EN.4L. 


population. Art and cultural activities, 
folk art, games, sports, touring, funda¬ 
mental adult education, vocational 
training and home economics, theatre, 
music, painting, expositions, folk song 
and dance festivals, choruses, bands 
and orchestras, handcrafts, athletics, 
debates, conferences, courses in flower 
gardening and rabbit breeding tell 
oidy a small part of ENAL’s program. 

' ENAL, Via della .Stellelta 23, Rome, Italy. 
Further information on specific items may 
be obtained by writing to this address. 

■CR.4L—Circoli Ricrcativi Assistenziale La- 
voratori. 


The national office publishes two 
monthly reviews, Ricreazione I Recre¬ 
ation) and Turismo Popolare (Popu¬ 
lar Tourism), as well as official bulle¬ 
tins and notices. Each of the thirty- 
three provincial and regional offices 
publishes a review or paper at least 
monthly. 

Membership is open to all individ¬ 
uals living on their work revenue, with¬ 
out regard to religious or political 
opinions. The purchaser of an ENAL 
"services card” has no duty toward 
the organization, but acquires the 
right to join in all its activities and 













make use of its facilities and privileges. 
These last include a lowering of ticket 
prices of thirty per cent for movies and 
fifty per cent for theatres and opera, 
reduction on tickets to sporting events 
and at sports facilities, discounts in 
shops where the ENAL card is hon¬ 
ored, plus life and accident insurance 
and eligibility for prizes and small 
loans without interest. 

Workers are not obligated to ac¬ 
quire all of the privileges, but may 
select those which they wish to ob¬ 
tain. Members living in a village with¬ 
out a theatre are not required to buy 
the special stamp which allows reduced 
rates at movies. Those who, because 
of age or other reasons, do not travel, 
are allowed to take a card without the 
special stamp for tourism. The price 
of the card correspondingly augments 
the services which the associate is 
going to secure. The current jirice of 
the ENAE card is 270 lire (approxi¬ 
mately forty-five cents) ; complete with 
all services, including insurance, it 
reaches a maximum of 38.5 lire (ap¬ 
proximately sixty cents). To frequent 
local cluh premises and take part in 
club activities, the card purchaser must 
sign as a member of a local club, for 
which there is an additional fee of ap¬ 
proximately fifty lire (eight cents). He 
may join several clubs or associations 
if he wishes. 

Funds for ENAL are obtained 
through membership fees and from in¬ 
dividual contributions. It is hoped that 
a new law in the near future will pro¬ 
vide an annual government grant to 
the organization. It has a legal status 
as a public foundation equal to state 
administrations, and its performances 
and activities arc partly tax exempt. 
Some of the directives given to pro¬ 
vincial offices by the national organiza¬ 
tion outline its pur])oses: 

1. To give to recreation and diver¬ 
sion that moral su))ervision necessary 
to help the education of modern man. 

2. To carry back to mere sociality 
all post-working providences aiming to 
improve morally, spiritually and physi¬ 
cally the man who works. 

3. To favor all associations in the 
field of recreation for the most effi¬ 
cient attainment for their aims, with¬ 
out binding them to organizational or 
administrative dependence. 


4. To contribute to overcoming the 
present struggle of the poor, acting for 
their welfare and trying to check that 
present spiritual bewilderment which 
is taking asvay confidence and unity 
from civil life and creating the unfor¬ 
tunate human situation because of soli¬ 
tude amidst others. 

5. To answer the human rights, espe¬ 
cially those relating to the impartial 
right to leisure and opportunity to rest, 
and freely to participate in the cultural 
life of the community, as declared in 
the United Nations Declaration of Hu¬ 
man Rights '* (articles twenty-four and 
twenty-seven). 

In order to understand ENAL’s 
vast and comprehensive organizational 
structure, it is necessary to trace its 
history briefly. Before Fascism, in 
1922, recreation was well developed in 
Italy, although not highly organized 
on a national scale. The trade unions, 
industry, cooperatives and the church 
were taking a larger part in providing 
recreation for workers. The climate of 
the country made the local square 
Italy’s natural cluh room, and these 
piazzas served as centers of sociability 
and political activity. Folk arts were 
prevalent—in festivals, carnivals, sing¬ 
ing, dancing and costumes—with the 
marked regional distinctions so typical 
of Italy.^ 

“Fascism could not leave all this 
alone. It came both to serve and to ex¬ 
ploit. The Duce said ‘We must go to¬ 
wards the people!’ . . . From this, 
benefits would accrue to the regime: 
people would love it for its gifts and 
be attached to it by its discipline.” 

The Royal Decree of May 2.5, 1925 
founded the Opera Nazionale Dopo- 
lavoro, with the object of “])romoting 
the healthy and advantageous employ¬ 
ment of the free hours of the intellectu¬ 
al and manual workers by institutions 
directed to develop their physical, in¬ 
tellectual and moral capacity, and to 

’ Malavasi, Giocchina, ENAL, Popular and 
Social Recreation in holy, Rome, 1948. Mosi 
of the facts given in this artiele are based 
upon this pamphlet. Additional material was 
obtained personally from Dr. Maria Tabellini 
of the Research Department of ENAL at 
National Headquarters in Rome and from 
personal visits to national, provincial and 
local ofiBces during the summer of 1950. 
‘Finer, Herman, M ussolini’i Italy, New Y ork, 
Henry Holt and Company, 1935. p. 486. 

* Finer. Op. Cit. p. 486. 



Swimming pool at one of the local ENAL 
clubs. An ENAL card costs approximately 
forty-five cents at current prices; club 
membership costs an additional eight cents. 


provide for the increase and coordi¬ 
nation of such institutions, furnishing 
them and their members with all the 
necessary assistance.” ® 

“Originally set up under the Minis¬ 
try of Education, the secretary of the 
Fa.scist Party soon became the supreme 
controller of Dopolavoro. The institu¬ 
tion was managed from the center 
through local officials appointed by the 
government. Through the appointment 
of these officials, subject to nomination 
and recall by the Duce himself, the 
Fascist Party was able to spread its 
tentacles over nearly every form of 
cultural, recreational and athletic ac¬ 
tivity, so that it was very difficult for 
anyone who had ambitions in any of 
these fields not to fall under the sway 
of party organization.” ^ 

“Under Italian Fascism, exploitation 
of recreation as a propaganda tech¬ 
nique w'as openly developed. The Fas¬ 
cist Parly capitalized upon the Italians’ 
love of being entertained. The public 
spectacle became Italy’s staple indus¬ 
try, with an ince.ssant round of assem¬ 
blies, parades, marching and counter¬ 
marching, all in uniform, with flags, 
decorations, salutes, speeches, songs, 
chants and fireworks.” ** 

“By seizing upon this modest pos¬ 
session [leisure], those regimes man¬ 
aged to change rest into meetings, 
amusement into hypnotism, education 
into propaganda and propaganda into 


“ Ibid. p. 487. 

' Ibid. p. 356. 

* Ibid. p. 404-405. 
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drill . . . We have seen with our own 
eyes what Hitler and Mussolini made 
of the Dopolavoro—frenzied masses 
caught up in noisy, ostentatious cele¬ 
brations, in aggressive parades which 
were bound to end in the bloody night¬ 
mare of war.” ® 

In the latter part of the Fascist re¬ 
gime, Dopolavoro claimed between 
four and five million members. There 
is no doubt that without direct gov¬ 
ernmental intervention. Fascist or 
otherwise, recreation would not have 
achieved the status or development it 
now has in Italy. ENAL without Do¬ 
polavoro would certainly not be the ex¬ 
tensive, intricately-structured organiza¬ 
tion of today . 

At the failure of Fascism, the Dopo¬ 
lavoro was not suppressed as were 
other Fascist corporations. Instead, it 
was transferred to the Presidency of 
the Minister’s Council'® to continue its 
work in the new political atmosphere 
in Italy and in line with the new con¬ 
stitution. 

The defeat of Italy in World War II 
put the entire ENAL organization to a 
hard test. Movable equipment was dis¬ 
persed or almost entirely wasted, in¬ 
cluding the greater part of the sports 
equipment, ninety traveling movie 
buses, one thousand film ()rojectors, 
eight thousand radios, two hundred 
trucks and trailer trucks, one hundred 
twenty buses, twenty-five thousand 
folding chairs and quantities of elec¬ 
trical materials for the traveling thea¬ 
tres and other facilities. Buildings 
were destroyed or suffered requisition 
or arbitrary use by occupational 
forces. 

The immediate postwar period was 
very difficult in Italy. The desperate 
economic situation, the upset of social 
life, the housing shortage, lack of food 
and the problem of refugees caused the 
organization’s change of name from 
Dopolavoro to ENAL. Out of necessi¬ 
ty, program was devoted to an attempt 
to meet the emergency material needs 


* Bodet, Jaime Torres, “Adult Education and 
the Future of Our Civilization.” Adult Edu¬ 
cation, Current Trends and Practices, 
UNESCO, Paris, 1949. p. 9-10. 

“ Presidensa del Consiglio dei Ministri—the 
central administrative body. De Gasperi is at 
present president of this council. 


of workers, and its work took on a so¬ 
cial welfare character. However, with 
the passing of the immediate emergen¬ 
cy, it sooti became clear that, despite 
the new name, the organization’s chief 
function lay in the field of rccreatioti. 

With the jiolitical change from Fas¬ 
cism to the new constitutional democ¬ 
racy in Italy, ENAL had to adapt also 
to the demands of j)olitical reconstruc¬ 
tion. The centralized control and limi¬ 
tations upon the activities of the organ¬ 
ization ill its various echelons were 
abandoned, and the structure remade 
to make ENAL a true .service organi¬ 
zation based entirely upon a volun¬ 
tary principle. Clubs still may benefit 
from all the advantages of belonging 
to the larger organization, hut have 
been placed upon an autonomous basis, 
resj)onsihle only to their members. The 
national organization no longer inter¬ 
feres in club activities, except to the 
extent of encouraging and publicizing 
program possibilities. The national of¬ 
fices can, if requested, be useful in pro¬ 
viding trained leadership, equipment 
and legal protection. 

ENAL also has brought into its 
structure various national amateur as¬ 
sociations, which elect committees to 
work with the national organization. 
To these associations are given the 
problems of the development of inter¬ 
est in particular activities—singing, 
musical hands, orchestra, accordion 
bands, chess, stamps, billiards, bowl¬ 
ing, battledore, tug of war and so 
forth. Among the most active of these 
associations is the one on “popular 
arts,” which promotes studies of folk¬ 
lore and ethnograjihy, and has the task 
of coordinating all traditional Italian 
popular activities. 

At the moment, ENAL has rebuilt 
nearly eighty per cent of its fortune 
and has come into possession of almost 
all of its buildings. Of the ninety-two 
“carri di Tesjiit,” the well-known itin¬ 
erant theatres which brought drama to 
the rural areas and awakened so much 


interest and admiration in Italy and 
abroad, ENAL has succeeded in re¬ 
building only eleven of them. Nowa¬ 
days these can he used only as fixed 
theatres, not yet having the necessary 
e(|uipment for transportation. 

Two major problems now face 
ENAL: money and leadership. These 
sound familiar to all of us who work 
in organizations, but in the United 
.States our problems arc small com¬ 
pared to those of the men and women 
working in the recreation field in 
Italy. In comparison with the U.S.A., 
the country is poor, the people arc 
poor, salaries are very low and the 
new government has made little money 
available for recreation. The ravages 
of hunger and the physical destruction 
of war are still evident everywhere. 

The people are stunned by twenty- 
three years of dictatorship, war, occu¬ 
pation and defeat. Leadership is at a 
low ebb. The middleclass, which pro¬ 
vided the political base for Fascism, 
and from which professional leadcr- 
shij) in recreation usually is drawn, 
is jiolitically disillusioned. Having 
learned from bitter experience that no 
matter what position of leadership one 
takes it leads only to trouble, too few 
are willing to accept leadership re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

Yet ENAL continues to offer its 
great service to the working people. I 
think of the citizens whom I have seen 
as I have traveled about our own coun¬ 
try—the miners in Pennsylvania, the 
office workers in New York City, the 
migratory laborers in Texas and Cali¬ 
fornia, the hatters in Danbury, Con¬ 
necticut, where I live, and Negroes 
everywhere. I think of the third of our 
nation, so much richer than Italy, who 
are still “ill-clothed, ill-housed and ill- 
fed.” I would like to think that some 
day these Americans will have open to 
them rest homes, summer camps for 
their children, travel opiiortunities, 
sports facilities and recreation centers 
such as arc available to Italy’s work¬ 
ers through the services of ENAL. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your new address at least thirty days be¬ 
fore the date of the issue with which it is to take effzet. .Address: Recreation 
Magazine, Circulation Department, 421 Fifth Avenue South, Minneapolis 
15, Minn. Send old address with the new, enclosing if possible your address 
label. The post office will not forward copies unless you provide extra post¬ 
age. Duplicate copies cannot be sent. 
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T hough the recent ruling of the National Produc¬ 
tion Board curtails the building of recreation facili¬ 
ties, public recreation departments continue to plan and 
draw blueprints, anticipating the day when restrictions 
will be lessened or lifted entirely. 

The planning of facilities is one thing; financing the 
building of them is another and cities are seeking ways 
to reduce the mounting cost of providing adequately for 
public recreation. Expenditures have been reduced in 
some cities where boards or commissions responsible for 
public facilities have agreed that their buildings or 
grounds or sections of them could be adapted to the use 
of community recreation facilities without interfering 
with their primary purpose. 

It has long been the practice in Norfolk, Virginia, for 
the Board of Education and the Public Housing Authori¬ 
ty to grant the Department of Parks and Recreation the 
use of buildings and grounds for its program. How the 
Norfolk Park and Recreation Department contributes its 
share to this cooperative arrangement will be explained 
later. The city is carrying a ten-year multi-million dollar 
capital improvement program. Included in it are schools, 
libraries, low cost housing, parks and playgrounds. 

A long range recreation plan made by W. C. Batche¬ 
lor of Ohio State University in 1946 serves as a guide in 
all considerations of recreation areas and buildings un¬ 
der the jurisdiction of the park and recreation commis¬ 
sion. The Batchelor Plan recommended that Norfolk con¬ 
tinue its policy of joint use of public facilities on the 
part of schools, housing authority and the park and rec¬ 
reation department. 

This policy of joint use has led. naturally, to joint 
planning. The simplest way to explain how this type of 
planning works in Norfolk is to describe tbe process as 
it is now in operation in one neighborhood of the Rob¬ 
erts Park section. The cooperation began with the first 

Author is a district representative on the staff of NRA. 


essential step—a study to determine the neighborhood’s 
needs. This study was the basis of the present plan for the 
neighborhood which fits into the master plan for the 
physical development of the city. 

The Norfolk Planning Commission, responsible for the 
master plan, has the final voice in: (a) the general loca¬ 
tion, character and extent of all streets, highways, lanes, 
alleys, parks, parkways, playgrounds and recreation 
facilities; (b) general locations, character, extent of all 
public property, buildings and utilities and any change 
of use, alteration or extension thereof, with special atten¬ 
tion to schools and public welfare (hospitals, libraries 
and so forth) buildings and areas; (c) the general loca¬ 
tion, character and extent of slum clearance, housing and 
neighborhood rehabilitation projects. 

This report will include only those plans affecting pub¬ 
lic recreation which are incorporated into three of the 
major developments of the neighborhood: the elementary 
school, the housing project community building and the 
playground-playfield. 

When the location of the elementary school was de¬ 
termined, the available land for grounds totaled only 
seven acres. The Virginia State Office of Education has 
established a minimum standard for elementary school 
grounds of five acres plus one additional acre for every 
one hundred pupils. As the pupil population of the 
school will be seven hundred, a total of twelve acres is 
necessary to meet the minimum standard. Five additional 
acres are needed. 

Adjacent to the school ground is the land purchased 
for a low-rent housing project by the Norfolk Redevelop¬ 
ment and Housing Authority. In section 207.1 in “Mini¬ 
mum Standards and Criteria for Planning and Designing 
PHA Sites of Low-Rent Housing,” it is stipulated that 
“recreation areas for school-age children and adults must 
be available conveniently near or within the project. 
Space for such areas shall be provided on the site where 
the following condition exists: where existing or planned 
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nearby recreation areas are reported by recreation offi¬ 
cials to he inadequate.” 

By using the table of minimum areas (square feet per 
project) as determined by the number of dwelling units 
in the project, the Norfolk Housing Authority was able 
to grant the use of five acres of its land to the school— 
thus bringing the area up to the minimum standard for 
the sehool ground—and also for a playground and play- 
field according to the National Recreation Association’s 
minimum standards for play areas. 

These twelve acres will be conditioned by the Norfolk 
Department of Public Works. The park and recreation 
department will landscape them, lay out the play areas, 
furnish and install the play apparatus and provide equip¬ 
ment and materials. 

The cooperation of the park and recreation department 
extends beyond the work it is doing on the play areas. 
It is assisting with the entire plan of the areas of both 
the school and the housing project. Not a tree is cut 
down, a shrub moved or new ones planted before the 
park department is consulted. 

Though the functional plans of the school building and 
the housing community building conform to the purpose 
each is primarily to serve in the neighborhood, both 
buildings are being planned so as to be easily adapted 
to a wide variety of leisure-time activities for children 
and adults under the leadership of the park and recrea¬ 
tion department. 

Joint planning resulted in mutual agreements to dis¬ 
pense with some of the generally-accepted ideas as to 
what one or the other building should incorporate into 
its plan. One example of this was the decision reached 
on the gymnasium and the auditorium. 

The school, being an elementary one, could not, within 
its appropriation, build a regulation gymnasium with 
showers and lockers; nor could the housing project build 
it if it also bad to provide for the numerous services it 
is expected to give to the tenants of the project and other 
families of the neighborhood. 

No doubt, if the two departments had not worked to¬ 
gether, the result would have been a medium-sized com¬ 
bination auditorium-gymnasium in each building. Nei¬ 
ther room would have been large enough for community 
games nor too satisfactory as an auditorium. As the plan 
has been developed, the school will build an auditorium 
and the housing project will build the gymnasium, sub¬ 
ject to final arrangements for necessary funds. 

The auditorium will have a well-equipped stage ade¬ 
quate for school and community use. Seats will be mova¬ 
ble so that it also can serve as a multi-purpose room. It 
will have separate heat controls and outside entrances 
will be so constructed that the auditorium can be shut off 
from the rest of the school when in use after school hours 
for activities of the tenants of the project or any neigh¬ 
borhood groups. 

The school also will have a health room—which can 
serve as a neighborhood clinic, a branch library, a cafe¬ 
teria and kitchen which may be used for neighborhood 
dinners or for cooking and canning demonstrations. 


Classrooms of the school are, in the main, self-con¬ 
tained. The desks and seats are movable and the rooms 
can be adapted to the use of children and adults after 
hours for such activities as drama, music, art, discussion 
and study groups, classes, clubs and quiet games. A large 
special activities room equipped for manual arts, domes¬ 
tic arts and crafts also will be available for use after 
school hours. 

The entire school building is planned in units, each 
unit having ample storage space, separate heat control 
and outside entrances. Any section can be cut off from 
the remainder of the building and easily supervised when 
in use by the park and recreation department for its 
program. 

The housing project, with such facilities as these avail¬ 
able to its tenants, did not need to duplicate them and 
was thus able to allow sufficient space in its community 
building (which will be separate from the project admin¬ 
istration building) for a gymnasium with lockers and 
showers. During school hours, the school will have the 
use of the gymnasium for its classes and games. After 
school and evenings, the gymnasium will be under the 
leadership of the park and recreation department staff. 
In addition to this facility, the bousing project was able 
to provide a club room, kitchen, craftsroom and office 
within the legal limits of its community building allot¬ 
ment of space per number of dwelling units. 

The park and recreation department will furnish the 
recreation leadership for the playground, playfield, hous¬ 
ing community building and school building. 

The playground and playfield will offer year-round 
leadership for children and for adults. During the sum¬ 
mer months, leadership for the children will be supple¬ 
mented by the services of specialists in arts, crafts and 
music. 

Leadership in the housing community building will be 
year-round for children and adults; for recreation activi¬ 
ties in the school building, it will be engaged for, and 
paid on, a per session basis as the program of various 
activities is promoted. Adequate, responsible supervision 
of both buildings, while they are in use for recreation 
activities under the park and recreation department, is 
guaranteed. 

Responsibility for maintenance of the facilities is as 
follows: The park and recreation department will main¬ 
tain the playground-playfield; the park and recreation 
department and the housing authority will share in the 
maintenance of the project community building; the park 
and recreation department will pay for the janitor serv¬ 
ice in the school when that building is used for recrea¬ 
tion activities under its leadership. All janitor service in 
the school will be under the supervision of the custodian 
of that building. Public utilities for the project communi¬ 
ty recreation building will be paid for by the park and 
recreation department. 

Norfolk’s recreation facilities are not limited to those 
of school or housing properties, nor is it intended that 
future recreation developments be limited to these prop¬ 
erties. The park and recreation department has its own 
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playgrounds, athletic fields, fine parks and gardens, a 
citv auditorium and a stadium. It has four large com¬ 
munity centers of its own and. in addition to these, it has 
leased the recreation building of the Navy Housing Proj¬ 
ect and conducts a year-round program for 1.342 navy 
families. 

The backbone of a public recreation department is a 
neighborhood program within reasonably easy reach of 
every child and adult in the city. The equitable distribu¬ 
tion of neighborhood facilities in Norfolk is assured by 
the school hoard, the housing authority and the park and 
recreation department through its present policy of co¬ 
operative planning. This kind of planning is not easy. It 
is slow: sometimes it is trying. Boards, commissions and 
housing authorities have convictions as to what their 
obligations are in providing for their own departments 
to the best of their ability and judgment. At times, con¬ 
flicting opinions arise as to what is best for a neighbor¬ 


hood or the city and how the general welfare will be af¬ 
fected by decisions on the services of one department or 
another. 

That the departments involved in the plans for the 
neighborhood in the Roberts Park section of Norfolk 
were able to resolve their differences and, through the 
])lanning commission, to present a inntually-agreed-upon 
plan for the final approval of the city manager and the 
council, testifies to their integrity and sense of civic pride. 
That Norfolk is succeeding in a policy of coordinated 
planning, not in one neighborhood alone, but throughout 
the city, redounds to the credit of its people, its city 
olficials, community councils, commissions, boards, hous¬ 
ing authority and the heads of departments who are mak¬ 
ing it work. This universal interest in the welfare of the 
city and the thoughtful patient promotion of it are pro¬ 
viding Norfolk with excellent facilities at a minimum of 
cost to its taxpayers. 


National Music Week 

















May 6 to 13, 1951 

One observance of National Music 
Week w'ill be the presentation of a 
piano to President Truman for use in 
the White House. The instrument, fash¬ 
ioned cooperatively by members of the 
Piano Manufacturers’ Association, will 
be given to the President by a group 
representing the National and Inter- 
American Music Week Committee, 
whose office is with the National Rec¬ 
reation Association. Included in the 
group rvill be delegates from the 
armed services and the veterans, in 
recognition of the important part 
music is playing in rehabilitation work 
and in the defense effort. 
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IN THE RECREATION PROGRAM 


Two ten-year-old youngsters present 
their interpretation of the whitewashing 
scene from Mark Twain’s Tom Sawyer. 


VERY WISE philosopher, Mark 
Twain, in summing up Tom 
Sawyer’s whitewashing adventure, has 
given us, quite unconsciously, a fine 
definition of recreation: 

“Work consists of whatever a body 
is obliged to do. Play consists of what¬ 
ever a body is not obliged to do.” 

A close examination of the word 
itself reveals the act of creating anew. 
Many recreation leaders have looked 
upon the word and have seen but one 
channel through which people may he 
re-created—the physical. 

Admittedly there are some human 
beings who are never so gloriously 
alive as when swinging a bat or a golf 
club or performing feats of physical 
skill. There are countless others, how¬ 
ever, for whom this type of play or 
recreation holds no charm or creative 
power at all. Some come to life and 
feel a tremendous surge of creative 
power only when they hold a paint 
brush or sing a song, make up a new 
dance step or match wits with an¬ 
other human being over a game of 
chess or in a heated discussion on the 
state of the union, listen to a story or 
create a character in a play. 

Recreation leaders have a job which 
they hold in common with parents and 
teachers—a job to release, to keep 
alive, to channel, human energies: the 
physical, the mental, the emotional, 


Author is director of creative dra¬ 
matics at University of Washington. 


the social and the spiritual. 

Recreation leaders can well afford 
to ask themselves again and again: 
“What does recreation mean to me?” 
The question was asked by Harold 
Lewis and Glenn Sanbery in an arti¬ 
cle, “Recreation in Our Church,” 
which appeared in the November 1947 
issue of the Highroad. Their answer 
was: 

1. It must be creative recreation, 
not wreck-creation. 

2. It must develop interest, attitudes 
and appreciations more than just 
games, crafts, athletics and so on. 

3. It must be cooperative, not com¬ 
petitive. 

4. It must develop personality, char¬ 
acter, wider horizons. 

5. It must develop self-expression 
and emotional outlets. 

6. It must give a feeling of security, 
of belonging to a group. 

7. It must break down harriers be¬ 
tween individuals. 

These objectives coincide amazingly 
with the objectives of a creative ac¬ 
tivity which is being explored and 
utilized more and more by wide-awake 
recreation leaders—creative dramatics. 

In her book. Playmaking with Chil¬ 
dren,* Winifred Ward lists the objec¬ 
tives of this informal type of drama 
created by the players themselves: 

1. To give each child an avenue for 

’“Published by Appleton Century. $2.50. 


self-expression. 

2. To guide his creative imagina¬ 
tion. 

3. To provide for a controlled emo¬ 
tional outlet. 

4. To help him in the building of 
fine attitudes and appreciations. 

5. To give hitn ojjportunities to 
grow in social coojieration. 

Although recreation leaders in the 
past have recognized the value of 
drama, many of them have dreaded 
the prospect of being responsible for 
this phase of a recreation program. 
For them, as for most people, the 
word “drama” has cotijured up a men¬ 
tal picture of a group of players per¬ 
forming a formal play for an audience, 
an audience that, to the not-too-experi- 
enced-in-drania leader, assumes the 
role of a group of critics. 

Remove the audience and leader and 
children usually enter wholeheartedly 
into this informal type of drama with 
its emphasis upon the participant. The 
"play’s the thing” becomes “the child’s 
the thing.” 

Others have neglected drama be¬ 
cause they envision hours spent in the 
preparation of material, hours which 
they cannot afford in a crowded sched¬ 
ule. Ruth Gonser Lease and Geraldine 
Brain Siks in their book. Creative Dra¬ 
matics in Home, School and Commu¬ 
nity, to be published this spring by 
Harper and Brothers, show how “the 
leader who is responsible for a multi¬ 
tude of activities in the course of a 

I i 
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playground day can find ways of mo¬ 
tivating drama sessions with the same 
material used for story hours, music 
and dance or even game sessions. In¬ 
formal playmaking may be based upon 
stories, experiences from everyday 
life, a jiiece of music, a simple rhyme 
or even a dramatic game like Farmer 
in the Dell or Briar Rosebud.” 

The authors of this newest book on 
the subject point out still another bar¬ 
rier that may confront the recreation 
leader—“the psychological barrier 
thrown up by the male sex, like the 
boy who thinks of drama as ‘sissy 
stuff,’ or the father who, when he dis¬ 
covered his son was participating in 
a creative dramatic group at a local 
playground, remarked sarcastically. 
‘So we’re going to have an actor in the 
family!’ 

“Father and son can rest their fears, 
for drama can be as red-blooded as a 
baseball game, and it can be just as 
exciting and as satisfying an outlet 
for pent-up rebellious attitudes. 

It has proved to be, in many cases, 
the answer to problems on a city play¬ 
ground. In one city, a group of nine-, 
ten- and eleven-year-old boys found 
no more delightful way of satisfying 
their spirit of adventure and gaining 
a certain recognition in their neighbor¬ 
hood than the one in which they were 
indulging at more and more frequent 
intervals: setting fire to the grass on 
a hillside between their playground 
and a railway track. The youngsters 
were so cleverly sly about their pranks 
that often they would set fire to the 
hillside, disappear momentarily, only 
to reappear on the scene as good Sa¬ 
maritans to aid the firemen in putting 
out the rapidly-spreading flames. 

“The playground supervisor, as a 
last resort, begged the drama leader 
to do something with the boys as the 
next fire episode would result in a 
visit to the detention home. The leader 
found the boys romping through the 
wooded area between park and rail¬ 
road tracks, playing a game of cops 
and robbers. Joining their game, she 
seized upon a quiet moment in their 
play, as they sat around a make-be¬ 
lieve campfire, to tell them some of 
the red-blooded adventures of Robin 
Hood. In no time at all, the area be¬ 
came Sherwood Forest and the boys 


were Robin Hood’s men in Lincoln 
green. 

"For the ne.xt few days, the adven¬ 
tures of Robin Hood were meaty ma¬ 
terial for their out-of-door playing. 
The boys became so engrossed in the 
aetive dramatization that they began 
reading more stories of the English 
‘outlaw’ on their own time. They fash¬ 
ioned elaborate bows and arrows, quiv¬ 
ers and erude costumes. Long under¬ 
wear was brought from home to be 
dyed Lincoln green during the crafts 
hour. Pennants were made for the 
shooting tournament in London, where 
Robin Hood matehed his skill with 
Clifton of Buckingham and Gilbert 
of the White Glove. 

‘’So proud was the group of their in¬ 
formal dramatization that they shared 
it with the other playground children 
at a 1‘riday night family-fun program. 
‘You’re good’ was the enthusiastic re¬ 
sponse of the members of the informal 
audience. Here was recognition much 
more satisfying than setting fire to 
the railroad tracks—recognition that 
put an end to the fire episodes and 
that motivated a continued interest in 
drama adventures.” 

During a story hour that followed 
close upon a pet parade program, the 
same leader found the five- and six- 
year-olds so full of talk about the ani¬ 
mals which had participated that she 
used the topic as natural motivation 
for a whole session based upon ani¬ 
mals. With leading questions thrown 
out by the leader, the group of young¬ 
sters told about the animals they had 
seen: in fact, not only told, but were 
those animals, waddling like the family 
of ducks which had won the blue rib¬ 
bon for the largest family of pets, 
meowing and prowling about like the 
various kinds of cats who had been 
very much in evidence at the show, 
barking like dogs, talking about other 
animals they had seen on trips to the 
country, crawling, hopping, flying, 
hissing, chattering, quaeking, ehirp- 
ing—having a wonderful time talking 
like animals, walking like animals, be¬ 
ing animals. 

Then the leader threw in a humor¬ 
ous question—“What would you think 
if you heard a dog meowing like a 
cat or a bird mooing like a cow or a 
boy baaing like a lamb?” 


“Aw, they eouldn’t.” 

“They shouldn’t.” 

“That would be funny.” 

“I think I’d run.” 

And the leader, “Why?” 

“Beeause a dog is supposed to bark, 
a bird is supposed to sing.” 

And from a very opinionated little 
boy: “That’s the way God meant it 
to be.” 

“Well,” continued the leader, “I 
know a story of a little duckling who 
wandered out into the wide world . . .” 
and so she started the story of Little 
Duckling Tries His Voice* This little 



The outdoor theatre for boys and girls of 
Oakland, Calif., does not try to give pro¬ 
fessional produetions, but rather to give 
ehildren a ereativc, dramatic experience in 
interpreting and watching children’s plays. 

duckling tried to bark like a dog, meow 
like a cat, moo like a cow, sing like a 
bird with the most disappointing but 
humorous results. When finally he re¬ 
turned home, a sadder but wiser duck, 
he saw his own mother waddling aeross 
the barnyard going “quaek, quaek, 
quack.” That sounded to him like the 
most beautiful sound in the world. He 
thought he’d talk like that and found 
that he could say “quack, quack, 
quack” very nicely. 

“Would you like to play the story?” 
asked the leader. 

“Yes-s-s!” was the immediate re¬ 
sponse. 

“Where shall our barnyard be?” 

The children voted for a place near 
the bushes; the bushes could be the 
barn. 

“What other animals could be in the 
barnyard?” 

“A goat, some sparrows, a rooster 
who wakes everyone up in the morn- 

*From Told Under the Magic Umbrella, 
Macmillan Company, New York. 
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ing, some pigs eating out of a trough.” 
All this from the youngsters who were 
not only having an opportunity to ex¬ 
press their own ideas, hut were ac¬ 
tually adding more characters for the 
large group of thirty children to play. 

“And the dog, where is he?” in¬ 
quired the leader. 

“He’s in a dog house chewing on a 
bone.” 

“Is he all by himself?” 

“No, he’s a she, and she has a dog 
house full of puppies and they’re 
asleep ...” (More roles for more 
youngsters and something for the dogs 
to do while awaiting the arrival of 
the duckling.) 

The cats became a whole family, too, 
sunning themselves on a fence. The 
birds were individualized through sug¬ 
gestions from the children. There was 
a fussy old jay bird, a mother spar¬ 
row bringing worms to a nest of young 
birds, a wild canary singing away in 
a tree. Some of tbe children thought 
there should be trees to show that the 
duckling really was walking through 
the woods—so quickly a graceful wil¬ 
low, a gnarled old oak and a sad-look- 
ing cypress took root. Immediately a 
little girl suggested that she would like 
to be the wind to come through the 
woods and shake the trees. Finally 
three children volunteered to be as 
many cows quietly chewing their cud 
in the pasture (another corner of the 
story spot on the playground) and 
the play was ready to begin. 

Not one, but five, little ducklings— 
including the leader—started off into 
the wide world. (Multiplying such 
characters gives the individual player 
a feeling of security and the leader a 
role of authority in which she may 
now and then throw out a stimulating 
question to stir still further the chil¬ 
dren’s imagination and conversation.) 

While the five- and six-year-olds are 
having a joyous and meaningful time 
with their impromptu playmaking, let’s 
take a look at what the leader has 
done. 

She has wisely taken advantage of 
a natural motivation provided by a 
playground activity—the pet show— 
as a leadup to her story, just as for¬ 
merly she had taken advantage of the 
natural interest of the fire-enthusiasts 
and the adventuresome activity of cops 


and robbers to motivate the telling and 
playing of Robin Hood. 

True motivation for informal story 
playing is that which lies within the 
individual. The youngsters already 
were full of talk about, and enthusiasm 
for, animals. They needed very little 
prompting to action. Her leading ques¬ 
tions, “What would you think if you 
heard a dog meowing like a cat?” and 
so forth, brought the children close to 
the theme of the story which Shake¬ 
speare has expressed so beautifully in 
Polonius’ advice to his son—“To thine 
own self be true.” 

She has chosen well her story ma¬ 
terial, for Little Duckling Tries His 
Voice is sure-fire material for play¬ 
making. It has a worthwhile theme, 
one that has terrific emotional appeal 
for the young child who is trying to 
find his role in this world and having 
just as difficult a time of it as the 
duckling. The story is peopled with 
animal characters which the child 
knows and likes, animals which may 
be cut or multiplied to fit a group of 
five or thirty-five. It has a straight 
dramatic line of action that is easy to 
follow-—simple enough for elabora¬ 
tions. The repetition stimulates conver¬ 
sation. The picture of the little duck 
trying to go “bow-wow” like the dog 
and succeeding only in going “back- 
wack” appeals to the child's sense of 
humor and love of strange sounding 
words; and the whole story leads up 
to a definite climax and a very satis¬ 
fying ending—tbe little duckling finds 
his voice! 

When natural motivation is not in 
the offering, the resourceful leader has 
ways and means of motivating. A 
leader working with a group of seven- 
and eight-year-olds got them into a re¬ 
ceptive and understanding mood for 
Jack and the Beanstalk by passing 
around a “magic^’ wishing bean. Each 
child held the bean tightly in his hand 
and expressed a true wish of his very 
own. The adult accomplished two aims 
in one with this approach. She got a 
deeper insight into the hearts and 
minds, the needs and desires of her 
group and, at the same time, helped 
them to identify themselves with Jack 
who wished for “riches and good for¬ 
tune’’ so that he and his mother would 
“never again be poor or unhappy.” 


The storyteller was careful to limit 
tbe original three trips to the top of 
the beanstalk to one journey—know¬ 
ing that the one trip would be more 
effective and satisfying when drama¬ 
tized by tbe youngsters. 

Under her skillful questioning, the 
group discussed the characters, set the 
“stage,” divided the play into three 
scenes, volunteered for the various 
roles and chose part of the group to 
be a good “audience” so that the play¬ 
ing could be evaluated and bettered 
tbe second time. Scenes were played 
and replayed to give each youngster 
a chance to play the role of his choice 
and to improve each playing through 
positive criticism. 

The same leader threw out for dis¬ 
cussion to a group of nine-to-twelve- 
year-olds tbe one word, “adventure.” 
After an animated voicing of their own 
concepts of adventure—to be pirates, 
to explore underground caves, to 
hunt for treasure, to play hooky from 
school and so forth—they were ready 
and eager to dramatize these concepts 
through the similar adventures of Tom 
Sawyer and Huck Finn. 

Tbe skilled leader of creative dra¬ 
matics knows and understands tbe in¬ 
terests of children of all ages (for all 
ages enjoy dramatics) and picks sto¬ 
ries to satisfy these interests. At the 
same time, she is meeting their emo¬ 
tional needs and, through good litera¬ 
ture, helping them to understand them¬ 
selves and others. The boy who plays 
Robin Hood or a knight of King 
Arthur’s court is not only having a 
wonderful outlet for his desire for ad¬ 
venture. but is emulating admirable 
standards of conduct which are bound 
to carry over into everyday life. 

Stories, as has been pointed out be¬ 
fore, are not the only material suitable 
for dramatization. 1 once saw a very 
imaginative leader and group progress 
from the playing of the game “Squir¬ 
rel in the Tree” to the creation of a 
story inspired by the same situation. 
In this familiar game—in which the 
children pair off to join hands to form 
trees for squirrels, with one extra 
squirrel who doesn’t have a home, but 
who does have an opportunity to se¬ 
cure one when, on a signal, the 
squirrels run out of their trees in 
search of other trees—the children 
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did not limit tliemselves to being just 
squirrels. Each tree had a different 
type of animal <'hipmunks, rabbits, a 
fox who always seemed to get the 
worst of it and was left out in the 
cold. Through questions by the leader, 
the children decided that the fox didn't 
have a home because he had been very 
lazy and had not provided himself 
with shelter. Then winter came, the 
wind howled through the woods, the 
snow fell. While all the animals were 
snug in their trees, Mr. Fox was out 
in the cold, his fur turned white by 
the falling snowflakes, lie decided to 
confiscate the home of one of his for¬ 
est friends. None, however, would let 
him in. 

He knocked on the door of each tree. 
One little rabhit slammed the door 
immediately. She thought him “a 
dream walking.” Another thought him 
a “polar bear” and advised him to “go 
to Alaska.” When the old fox finally 
chased Mr. and Mrs. Chi])munk from 
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their snug hollow, all the animals 
came to the chipmunks’ rescue by hold¬ 
ing tight to each other’s tails and 
forming a long dragon to scare the fox 
from the home he had so rudely in¬ 
vaded. All this from a grou|) of five- 
and six-year-old children. 

Tt is quite evident that any program 
is just as good as its leaders. This is 
])articularly true of creative activities 
which appear so simple on the sur¬ 
face that many, seeing one demonstra¬ 
tion of creative dramatics in action, 
feel themselves quite ready to lead a 
group. This assumption is not only 
fal se but dangerous. Many rush in 
boldly only to find themselves and 
their group beset with problems for 
which they know no answers. Many, 
after a few false starts, finally give 
U]) and drop the aedivity. 

One well-meaning director of recre¬ 
ation created havoc in a group by in- 
terjjreting creative dramatics as a 
“chance to be as silly as you like.” The 
result was a group of noisy youngsters 
doing whatever they liked—being silly, 
burlesquing characters and doing a 
lot of surface work that meant nothing 
to themselves or to others. 

The answer to the problem, and to 
the success of any creative activity, lies 
in the provision of well-trained leaders. 
The answer lies in providing such 
training in the curriculum of recrea¬ 
tion leaders right in college. At the 
University of Washington in Seattle, 
creative dramatics is a required sub¬ 
ject for recreation majors, as well as 
for elementary education majors. Stu¬ 
dents so trained arc not only equipped 
to choose, motivate, present and guide 
material for informal dramatization, 
but. from the very beginning, are 


aware of the fact that the activity has 
a definite place in the well-planned, all- 
around recreation program. 

A department in a community where 
this training is not available might 
pick a “natural” leader from its staff 
or from the locality and arrange for 
him to receive training at a qualified 
school. Northwestern University, as 
well as the University of Washington, 
offers courses the whole year around. 
This leader could, in turn, train other 
recreation workers through a series of 
workshops. Another possibility is the 
setting up of a workshop with a quali¬ 
fied leader brought in from the out¬ 
side. At the present time, Winifred 
Ward, who recently retired as director 
of children’s theatre and creative dra¬ 
matics at Northwestern, has been do¬ 
ing such workshops in cities through¬ 
out the country. This summer she will 
conduct one at San Jose State Teach¬ 
ers’ College in California. 

The resourceful leader will find that 
children respond with enthusiasm to 
this type of drama, wonderfully adapt¬ 
able to the playground where attend¬ 
ance is regular as well as to the 
playground which, because of location 
or circumstances, has a more transient 
summer attendance. In the latter in¬ 
stance, informal ])laymaking is by far 
the ideal type of drama for, with 
youngsters playing first one role and 
then another, creating fresh dialogue 
and action with each playing, the 
whole play activity docs not collapse 
because of the absence of a few 
members. 

Actually, the possibilities of cre¬ 
ative dramatics in the recreation pro¬ 
gram are limited only by the skill and 
understanding of the leader. 

Public Wants More Facilities 

The American Institute of Public 
Opinion recently put this question to 
a nationwide sample of the population: 

“Do you think the public parks and 
playiirounds in this community are 
good enough or not?” 

The total vote was: 

Yes, 42'/ No, 50'/ Don’t know, 8% 

The South, New England and Mid¬ 
dle Atlantic states showed the least 
favorable ratio, while the East and 
West Central sections expressed more 
satisfaction with the park and play¬ 
ground situation. 


LAKE FAIRLEE CLUB 

ELY, VERMONT 
On Beoutifu/ Lake Foir/ee 
PRESENTS— 

Two complete sessions: 



WEEK 

under 

OF JUNE 18TH - 
direction of ED DURLACHER 


IiA—LJ 

WEEK 

OF JUNE 25TH - 




ED DURLACHER 


under direction of AL BRUNDAGE 


AL BRUNDAGE 


A simplified, progressive course for recreational leoders in colling ond 
teoching squares, contros, circle mixers and folk dances. 

Featuring the basic and advonced "know*haw" — plus a Dancing 
Vocation. 

For folder, reservotions, write — J. W, BEASLEY, Manager 
Address until June 1 — 346 Summit Avenue, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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Beth Wallace Yates 



THEMES 


for your Senior Prom 


A BOUT THIS TIME, every spring, comes the most excit- 
ing night of the year—the night of the Junior- 
Senior banquet and prom. This is the time when the 
Juniors put forth their best efforts to entertain the Seniors 
—for the pride of the Junior class is at stake. Besides, 
it won’t be very long before these same hard-working 
Juniors will be dignified Seniors and expecting the lower 
classmen to carry on the tradition by entertaining them 
just as royally. 

Since it is such a special occasion and, normally only 
comes once in a lifetime, every class strives to have the 
best party in the history of the school. The social com¬ 
mittee and the faculty advisors meet to decide upon a 
theme. Once this is chosen, class members contribute 
ideas until the entire program is developed. All plans are 
kept secret from the Seniors. 

Themes for banquets and proms come from a number 
of sources. The name of a current play or movie, with 
sectional or historical interest, can easily be developed 
into the “Banquet of the Year.” Song titles also are very 
popular as themes; teen-agers are familiar with them 
and many of them suggest decorations as well as pro¬ 
gram. 

1. Old Black Magic, for instance, lends itself to this 
use. The entrance to the banquet room is through a huge 
black hat. Table decorations include black hats to hold 
flowers and white cotton rabbits. Only candlelight is 


used during the meal. Horoscopes are placed at each 
person’s place. 

The toastmaster looks into his crystal ball when an¬ 
nouncing the program, which may include a dance by 
a student to the tune of Old Black Magic and possibly 
someone to sing it. The toastmaster, or someone dressed 
as a fortune teller, also looks into the crystal ball to 
predict the future of the Seniors. 

2. Stardust is another good theme. All decorations are 
in blue and silver. A huge star, covered with silver foil, 
is hung at the entrance. The guests break through the 
foil and step through the star in order to enter. Sus¬ 
pended from wires stretched across the room, at least 
ten feet above the floor, are stars cut from cardboard 
and sprayed with silver paint. A strip of blue crepe paper 
or foil, twelve inches wide, is placed down the center of 
the tables and blue candles in silver holders add the final 
touch. 

The space behind the orchestra is covered with dark 
blue crepe paper, covered with silver stars. Glitter added 
to these stars makes them particularly attractive. 

Some other possibilities among song titles are Night 
and Day, Rhapsody in Blue, Deep Purple, Summertime, 
and Easter Parade. 

3. May Day. To carry out this tlieme, the banquet room 
is decorated garden-fashion. Small umbrella tables are 
used instead of the long banquet seating arrangement. 
The flowers upon each table are in small baskets, and the 
nut cups also are designed as small baskets. A large May- 
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pole is in the center of the room and the traditional Ma\- 
pole dance ina\ be included as part of the program. 
Pastel-colored strijjs of paper, with a flower attached to 
the end of each, arc hung overhead, suspended from 
wire.s. I poll ever\ strij) is one letter and the strips are 
hung so that they spell out the seniors’ names as: 



Popular favors for this event are nosegays and bouton¬ 
nieres. The serving girls are dressed as gardeners, com¬ 
plete with big sun hats. Music selections during the pro¬ 
gram may include Trees, My IFild Irish Rose, and other 
“flower” songs. 

4. Gay Nineties. Large drawings upon the walls depict 
scenes of the Gay Nineties. The tables are decorated 
with dolls dressed as ladies of that era and wdth flowers 
arranged in big hats. The favors are moustache cups or 
mugs for the boys and fans for the girls. All the serving 
girls are dressed as Floradora girls. 

A barbershop quartet, dressed in Gay Nineties fashion, 
even to hair parted in the middle, is a feature of the pro¬ 
gram, rendering A Bicycle Built for Two and Sweet Ade¬ 
line. The Floradora girls also entertain with songs and 
dances. 

5. Gold Rush. The banquet room is made to look like a 
town in the gold rush days by placing tents, made from 
blankets, on the floor near the w'alls and using lanterns 
and campfires—the crepe paper flashlight variety—for 
light. At least one papier-mache horse and covered wagon 
adds much to the atmosphere. Picks and shovels are used 
as decorations and wagon wheels are hung upon the 
walls. Flowers can be entwined in the wheels if more 
color is needed. Table flowers are placed in small cov¬ 
ered wagons made from cardboard. “Gold” coins from 
the dime store are pasted upon each place card, and 
mugs of pretzels are set upon the tables. The favors are 
small jugs with the names of their owmers upon them, 
bronze horses, small spinning wheels, “gold” nuggets and 
lucky coins. The serving girls are dressed as dance hall 
queens. 

A “bar” is placed at the entrance to the banquet room 
and the first course (tomato juice cocktail) is served by 
costumed bartenders who w'ear handlebar moustaches, 
stri]jed shirts, white aprons and so on. 

The program includes songs w'hich were popular dur¬ 
ing the gold rush days, Indian dances, a can-can dance 
and talks. 


6. Operation Future. All decorations are ultra modern¬ 
istic and give the impression of w'hat the world may be 
like one hundred years from now. Wrapping paper is 
placed around the wall of the entire banquet room upon 
which are painted the outlines of buildings as they may 
look in 20.51. This border of buildings represents the sky¬ 
line. Large silver balloons, flying saucers and rocket ships 
are suspended from wires in the ceiling, with spotlights 
focused upon them. 

A colored balloon, inflated with gas, is tied to the 
hack of each chair with a string about twH) feet in length. 
Fingernail polish is used to paint the name of each guest 
on these balloons, thus having them serve as place cards 
as well as decorations. Serving girls wear tight black and 
silver suits topjied by black caps with silver antennae 
on them. 

The toastmaster’s control board is a complicated set 
of knobs and buttons which has been mounted on a large 
piece of plywood or cardboard. As he announces each 
program, he turns a knob and, by remote control, tbe 
entertainment is presented. 

7. Gypsy Pattern. A large campfire is constructed in 
the middle of the banquet room and the tables are ar¬ 
ranged, in wheel-like formation, w'ith spokes radiating 
from the campfire hub. Wagon wheels, with bright flow'- 
ers entwined in them are placed upon the w^all. Party fav¬ 
ors include golden earrings for the girls, bright ban¬ 
dannas for the boys. The serving girls are dressed as 
gypsies. 

The entertainers are seated around the campfire, wait¬ 
ing for their cues to give violin solos, vocal numbers and 
accordion solos of gypsy music. A gypsy fortune teller 
walks among the guests during dinner and tells their 
fortunes. Other gypsies dance around the campfire to the 
rhythm of exciting gypsy melodies. 

8. Rainbow Banquet. This banquet was held in a gym¬ 
nasium-auditorium where the basketball goals always 
were a problem. In this instance, the backboards of the 
goals were covered with cardboard upon which rainbow's 
had been painted. Another large rainbow, with a pot of 
“gold” under it, was constructed upon the stage. Various 
colored balloons were used as table decorations. Group 
singing was a part of the program and all songs suggested 
colors of the rainbow— She Wore a Yellow Ribbon, 
When the Blue of the Night Meets the Gold of the Day, 
Orange-colored Sky and others. 

9. South American Cruise. The guests enter the door 
to the banquet room by walking up a gangplank. Life- 
saver mints are at each place. Deck chairs, life preserv¬ 
ers and ladders are used as decorations. At each port, 
the guests are entertained by South American songs, 
dances, music or stunts. 

10. Old Mexico. The walls are decorated with scrapes, 
large Mexican hats and pomonas (strings of pepper pods 
and gourds which have been painted in bright colors). 
Flowers for the table include cactus plants, and serving 
girls wear bright, full skirts and white peasant blouses. 
The program consists of Mexican music and dances. 
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THE NEED 
for 

RECREATION 
what is it? 


Three-year study of community- 
provided SERVICES PRODUCES INTER¬ 
ESTING SPECULATIONS. 


Marion Robinson 



T he need for recreation springs 
from deep drives and impulses in 
human nature. It is a common human 
need and a personal one, and we put 
a good deal of value on our freedom 
of choice in the ways we meet it. 
Though life in an urban industrial 
civilization has put a crimp into some 
of the recreational opportunities we 
enjoyed in the less complex agricul¬ 
tural era, it has, on the other hand, of¬ 
fered us new and different opportuni¬ 
ties. The equation between what we 
can provide for ourselves and what we 
must jointly provide through commu¬ 
nity-supported programs has varied a 
great deal in the past several decades. 
Balancing the equation has offered a 
challenge to community planners and 
recreation specialists in every commu¬ 
nity in America. 

Author 15 former associate editor of 
The Survey Midmonthly, and is now 
a free lance writer and editor specializ¬ 
ing in the health and welfare field. 


Some speculation about specific fac¬ 
tors in this equation takes part of the 
spotlight in a three-year study and 
analysis of the total range of commu¬ 
nity-provided services in one Ameri¬ 
can community, which was completed 
late in 1950. Underwritten by the 
Grant Foundation and conducted by 
Community Research A.ssociates, In¬ 
corporated, under the direction of 
Bradley Buell, the project began in St. 
Paul, Minnesota, where a careful tabu¬ 
lation and analysis was made of the 
services rendered to the community’s 
families during the month of Novem¬ 
ber 1948. Because the focus of the 
study was upon the interrelations of all 
community-provided services, it in¬ 
cluded data on all services in four 
great areas of need—health, social ad¬ 
justment, dependency and recreation. 
With the cooperation of 108 public 
and private agencies in St. Paul, un¬ 
duplicated figures were obtained on 
the number of families known to each 
of the agencies during that month. 


Cross tabulations showed the extent to 
which families were being served si- 
multaneoush by different kinds of 
agencies and, ultimately, a picture 
emerged- -a picture of the nature and 
extent of needs in these four areas of 
service; a picture of sprawling and 
often unrelated services being brought 
to bear on these needs; a tiny segment 
of the national picture of our commu¬ 
nity-provided services which now cost 
us annually an aggregate of about 
thirteen billion dollars. 

Planning for community-wide recre¬ 
ation which will supplement w'hat peo¬ 
ple can provide for themselves is a 
complicated business. Thanks to care¬ 
ful work done in the first half of this 
century, planning for the necessary 
space and facilities for such commu¬ 
nity assets as playgrounds, parks, ten¬ 
nis courts and golf courses has been 
fairly well standardized. Indeed, it is 
a surprise to the layman to learn that 
there are available to community plan¬ 
ners well-tested formulae on these mat- 
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ters in relation to a given population 
and its natural resources. 

But when one conies to the “How 
much?,” "What kind?’’ and “For 
whom?” questions about recreation 
activities, the guesswork has to be 
wheeled into action. These answers, 
say the experts, are going to he harder 
to get at, and inquiry into them will 
take one seemingly far afield. But, ac¬ 
cording to the authors of a book 
whieh grew out of the St. Paul projeet 
and which is to be published this fall, 
work reeorded in this field by reerea- 
tion specialists in the next decade will 
prove to be rewarding to American 
communities. 

Many competent recreation special¬ 
ists could have predicted pretty closely 
what the St. Paul figures would show 
about how many and who participated 
in what kinds of recreation during the 
tabulated month. The services of four¬ 
teen private agencies and two public 
agencies, it was found, were reaching 
into eighteen per cent of the communi¬ 
ty’s families even in a month when 
recreation activities were, admittedly, 
not at the highest peak. Studies of 
other communities have put this figure 
at from ten to twenty per cent. Com¬ 
pared with the other services studied, 
it was revealed that recreation services 
reached' more families than the others, 
since health services reached fifteen 
per cent of the communitj’s families; 
social adjustment services, ten per 
cent; and dependency services, seven 
per cent. 

Eighty-seven per cent of the recre¬ 
ation participants were under the age 
of twenty. The rate of participation 
according to “preference” of type of 
activity was highest for sports and 
games, and dwindled down successive¬ 
ly through three other categories: so¬ 
cial occasions; the cultural arts, music, 
drama and the dance; and informal 
education. These figures represent 
trends which, according to the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association Year 
Book, are fairly tyjiical of trends in 
other communities. 

Incidentally, recreation specialists 
who have themselves wrestled with the 
problems of classifying the myriad of 
activities for study purposes will be in¬ 
terested in the work done in that area 
in connection with this study. These 


consultants finally boiled the list down 
to the four categories mentioned 
above, on the theory that each met a 
basic component of the need for rec¬ 
reation as it has so far been analyzed 
b)' the psychologists and sociologists. 
Thus, sports and games meet the need 
for “release of physical energy and as¬ 
sociated emotional drives”; social oc¬ 
casions, the need for “human associa¬ 
tion”; the cultural arts, the need for 
“satisfaction of the eye, car and neuro¬ 
muscular system”; and informal edu¬ 
cation, the need for “recognition, re¬ 
sponse, understanding, contribution 
to one’s own thinking and formula¬ 
tion of one’s own judgment.” 

The really interesting questions 
arose from closer study of participa¬ 
tion by age group and the geographi¬ 
cal spread of opportunity in relation 
to known and supposed needs of vari¬ 
ous age groups in the population, the 
correlation between families served by 
recreation agencies and those served 
by community-supported programs in 
other areas of need. In the minds of 
those who spent months analyzing the 
figures, comparing them with figures 
from other studies, looking at them in 
the light of the history and literature 
of the recreation movement, discussing 
them with expert consultants and for¬ 
mulating the findings, all roads seemed 
to lead back to the question, “What is 
need?” 

It goes without saying that, in the 
absence of established norms, need 
must be judged on the basis of partici¬ 
pation and that participation is limited 
by opportunity. As was pointed out by 
George D. Butler of the National Rec¬ 
reation Association, following a con¬ 
ference of experts held to discuss the 
findings of the study in 1949, the dis¬ 
parity of services between sections in 
the community appeared to represent 
disparity of opportunity. This seemed 
to be borne out by the figures on rate 
of participation in these agencies per 
one thousand population. The aggre¬ 
gate figures for the four most disad¬ 
vantaged areas of the city were low 
conqjared with other sections. In spite 
of this, however, one of these disad¬ 
vantaged areas rated first on the list 
of participation per unit population, 
and it was this area which boasted of 
260 acres of park and playground 


space per one thousand population— 
a little better than called for by NRA 
standards. 

Experience up to the present seems 
to point to the fact that, as one sociolo¬ 
gist attending the 1949 conference ])ut 
it, community-provided recreation is 
most greatly needed “at the two great 
crises of life—adolescence and old 
age.” There seems to be agreement 
among the experts that lower income 
groups should be added to this pri¬ 
ority list, for the obvious reason that 
their capacity to provide recreation for 
themselves is more limited. 

These authors assumed that what 
shows up in the way of rate of parti¬ 
cipation docs gives indication of need. 
At the same time, they were con¬ 
cerned w'ith taking a “total community 
look” at services in all four areas. 
Thus they lifted these assumptions into 
a comprehensive framework, as a base 
for further speculation. They reasoned 
that an outstanding characteristic of 
recreation need is that different peo¬ 
ple need different kinds at different 
times, and that the widest variable of 
these differences was to be found in 
the different stages of the life cycle. 
That is to say, that needs of people for 
self-expression through the various ac¬ 
tivities offered by the community-pro¬ 
vided recreation program change 
greatly at different stages of life, that 
age affects the degree of preoccupation 
with family-centered activities, the 
amount of money available to purchase 
recreation and the kinds of social and 
other groups with which it is possible 
to affiliate. 

If one constructs a rough chart of 
the various age grou])s in relation to 
what is known or presumed about the 
characteristic needs of each, one conies 
out with something like this: the pre¬ 
school age child looks upon the home 
and family as a natural center for 
play. The school age child is beginning 
to make a transition from the shelter 
and protection of the family to broader 
contacts. This continues and increases 
in adolescence. Young adults are be¬ 
ginning to be absorbed with careers, 
homes and families, and this becomes 
progressively absorbing until middle 
age. A volume of current literature 
points to the fact that later middle age 
and old age find people increasingly 
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needing recreational and creative ac¬ 
tivity outside their own personal re¬ 
sources. 

The St. Paul figures on participation 
by age group—some of which arc 
probably typical of American com¬ 
munities and some perhaps fairly 
atypical—were interesting when ap¬ 
plied to such a rough chart. About 
two per cent of those being served by 
recreation agencies were from two to 
five years of age. Sixty-two per cent 
of the registrants in all sixteen agen¬ 
cies were in the age group from six to 
thirteen. Twenty per cent were adoles¬ 
cents and five per cent W'ere young 
adults. Less than one-half of one per 
cent of the adult population were par¬ 
ticipating and they accounted for 
about eight per cent of the registrants. 
A tiny segment, less than two-tenths of 
one per cent of the registrants, were 
over fifty-nine years of age. 



Although the figures on participa¬ 
tion of the elderly group would vary 
greatly among our communities in this 
time of experimentation with such pro¬ 
grams, and would certainly be much 
higher in cities where these programs 
have become a major interest, it was 
obvious that the rate of participation 
reflected little of what we presume to 
be the need. Spurred on by this, the 
authors proposed that the same might 
be true, to some degree, of other age 
groups. 

Do we assume that a drop in partici¬ 
pation rate for adulthood means that 
this part of the population does not 
need much recreation opportunity out¬ 
side their own homes and social asso¬ 
ciations? Looking at studies from 
other cities, where the rate of partici¬ 
pation for adolescents reaches as much 
as fifty per cent of that segment of the 
])opulation, and keeping in mind what 


we know about the broadening inter¬ 
ests and personal needs of this group, 
do we assume that “the other fifty” or 
sixty per cent, or whatever the case 
may be, does not need recreational 
opportunities? Such speculations led 
these authors to conclude that the most 
important thing revealed by these fig¬ 
ures or those from any other communi¬ 
ty is that wc really do not knotv the 
extent of need, nor have we yet any 
reliable device for learning what it 
may be. 

Another interesting angle on the ex¬ 
tent of need for recreation came out 
in an examination of the correlation 
between the families served by recrea¬ 
tion agencies and those served by 
agencies in the other three areas of 
need. One of the most startling gener¬ 
al findings of this study of communi¬ 
ty services was that a group of 6,500 
families, six per cent of all the families 
in the community and fifteen per cent 
of the families being served by all 
agencies in the four service areas, was 
suffering from such a compounding of 
physical and social ills that they were 
absorbing nearly half of all the serv¬ 
ices, exclusive of recreation, given by 
the agencies participating in the study. 
For quick reference, these were ear¬ 
marked the “multiple-problem fami¬ 
lies.” But, only three per cent of this 
group of families were known to any 
of the sixteen recreation agencies! And 
this, in turn, was a surprise to the 
folks who analyzed the data. For what 
did it have to say about the need for 
recreation? Does this mean, they asked 
themselves, that families without prob¬ 
lems of income, health and social ad¬ 
justment do need recreation, but that 
families on relief, suffering from 
health ailments, or disturbed by prob¬ 
lems of anti-social behavior, for in¬ 
stance, do not? 

Going at it from another angle, they 
found that only eight per cent of the 
families being served by recreation 
agencies were known at all to any of 
the other agencies in connection wdth 
health, family or personal problems. 
It was true that this percentage varied 
among agencies. For example, twenty 
per cent of the registered participants 
of neighborhood centers were known 
to health, dependency or social adjust¬ 
ment agencies. But taking a total com¬ 


munity view of services in relation to 
apparent needs, it was seen that fifteen 
per cent of the families had health 
problems, ten per cent had problems 
of social adjustment, including anti¬ 
social behavior, and seven per cent 
had problems of economic insufficien¬ 
cy; yet only eight per cent of all these 
apparently needed their community’s 
recreation services. 

Total expenditures through taxes 
and contributions for our nation’s 
community-provided services, as we 
have said, arc now nearing the thir- 
teen-billion-dollar mark. The cost of 
recreation, through our tax-supported 
and voluntary systems accounts for 
about five hundred million dollars of 
that amount. These authors propose 
that the time is coining when much 
more precise figuring of known needs 
will be required in planning for com¬ 
munity-wide services of all kinds. An¬ 
other important requirement in the 
years ahead will be for more integrated 
planning, so that allocation of respon¬ 
sibility and division of labor can be 
laid out to fit a pattern of total com¬ 
munity needs. 

In St. Paul, the provision of large 
scale facilities for public use was, as 
in most communities, an almost en¬ 
tirely public responsibility. Organiza¬ 
tion of activity interest was shared on 
a fifty-seven to forty-three per cent 
basis by public and private agencies 
respectively. Eighty-nine per cent of 
all members of “friendship groups”— 
the term used in this study to indicate 
those groups where the primary basis 
for organization was for personal as¬ 
sociation and activities that grew out 
of mutual interests—were being served 
by private agencies. These group mem¬ 
bers accounted for seventy-one per 
cent of all private agency participants. 

Here, as in many other communities, 
there is a rough division of labor, 
chiefly based u])on facilities and per¬ 
sonnel of different skills. There is not 
space here to go into the sjieculations 
which these authors bring to bear on 
the well-recognized need for coordinat¬ 
ed planning. They do suggest that a 
more precise division of labor, based 
upon a well-established equation be- 
tw'een needs and resources, would lead 
to better distribution of, and more ef¬ 
ficient, service. One of the great prob- 
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leiiis involved in this kind of planning 
for a smoothly-operating total commu¬ 
nity recreation plan, thev feel, is the 
fact that voluntary agencies, while aide 
to make an invaluable qualitative con¬ 
tribution through skilled group leader¬ 
ship. generally provide recreation as 
a means toward a particular agency 
objective rather than as a contribution 
to a total community plan. 

Among the family of community 
services, recreation is the “newest- 
comer.” Nonetheless, it shares with 
other community services perplexing 
problems of personnel shortages and 
the struggle for a financial place in the 
sun. Similar to the other services, it 
has been preoccupied with a period of 


promotion and expansion of programs 
and improvement of quality of .service. 
But tbe next decade will probably see 
tbe necessity for making, along with 
its sister services, a sober analysis of 
total community need and a coopera¬ 
tive shaping of procedures, structures, 
division of labor and planning to meet 
this need. 

It is the hunch of these authors—a 
hunch which has led to a substantial 
and thought-jtrovoking discussion in 
their report on this study— that one 
of the keys to significant development 
in recreation service in that decade lies 
in research, which will help to measure 
need, and in experimentation with pro¬ 
cedures designed to balance the provi¬ 


sion of community-supported activi¬ 
ties against presumed or known need 
among segments of the population. 

The great vitality of our American 
communities is a mutual concern for, 
and support of. well-being among 
community people. We want to learn 
how to ])ut to bettor use what we al¬ 
ready know about both needs and 
service, and to learn more about what 
we don’t know. It is this kind of vigor¬ 
ous, creative approach to our concerns 
that has built a vast network of com¬ 
munity services in the three hundred 
years of our history. And it is this 
kind of approach which will make 
those services more meaningful in the 
time to come. 


I^tory telling 

For the Xot-So-Young 

Anne Maj’ette Grant 

§TORYTELLiNG is fun, but never more fun than when 
shared with those who have lived long enough really to 
appreciate humor, loyalty, fantasy and friendship. I 
have told stories—all kinds of stories to all kinds of 
folks—but nowhere have I found greater joy in the tell¬ 
ing or finer appreciation in the listening than 1 have 
found this year in some of the homes for aged people in 
New York City. 

In planning my storytelling program for children in 
some of the recreation centers and hospitals, I asked my 
director, Mr. Willard Kauth, if I might use part of my 
time for older people if there seemed to be a place for 
this. With his enthusiastic approval 1 called on the rec¬ 
reation directors in some of the homes for the aged, 
among them the Home for Aged and Infirm Hebrews, 121 
West 10.5th Street, and the Association for Relief of Re¬ 
spectable Aged Indigent Females, 891 Amsterdam Ave¬ 
nue, where I was heartily welcomed. We planned story 
hours as evening ])rograms once each month. 

At the Hebrew home, there were about one hundred 
twenty-five men and women in the attractive, small audi¬ 
torium that first night, wondering, as was I, what to ex¬ 
pect. I stood on the stage in order that all might see 
me without effort, and I used a microphone just in case 
some of the ears might not be so keen as they once had 
been. As their eager faces looked up at me, I knew from 
tbe very beginning that we would have a good time shar¬ 
ing the stories which I had selected—a true love story, 
a story of a ])lucky boy and his grandmother and the age- 
old story of the friendship between Damon and Pythias. 
When the program was over—about forty minutes later- 

Anne Ma.JETTE Gr.ANT was formerly specialist in story¬ 
telling for the Westchester County Recreation Commis¬ 
sion: is now member of staff of Boys’ Athletic League. 



Story hour at a home in New York City inspires rapt attention. 


I visited with the group and one old gentleman said, “It 
was good to hear that Damon and Pythias story again. 
That’s Schiller’s story, you know, and 1 heard it first as 
a boy in Germany.” 

During the fall I had weekly story hours for boys and 
girls at Mariner's Temple, Chatham Square. One after- 
iHion, early in December, Reverend Joseph B. Palmer, the 
minister and director, came to our story hour. Then he 
asked me if 1 would come down on Christmas Eve and 
tell stories for his club of one hundred old men at their 
Christmas party. It seemed a wonderful way to spend 
part of one’s Christmas Eve, so I dressed in .my gayest 
[jarty dress and traveled to the Bowery. We sang Christ¬ 
mas songs, told Christmas stories, had coffee and cake 
together—and an experience I’ll remember always! . 

In addition to one evening program a month, we arc 
now beginning a weekly afternoon meeting for smaller 
groui)s where there is group participation in storytelling. 
Here we hope to draw out some of tbe stories which these 
older jjeople heard as youngsters in many different parts 
of the world, proving to all of us that human nature as 
revealed in folklore is much the .same the world over. 
We may find some new stories, who knows! And, better 
still, we may give the joy of participation and creation 
to some who had thought that their creative days were 
over forever. 
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Boston 

T. E. Rivers 


Oongress 


First steps for the thirty-third National Recreation 
Congress were taken some months ago with the selection 
of the time and place—October 1-5, Boston. The Congress 
Committee has been busy, and will be even busier, work¬ 
ing out general plans and putting them into final shape 
for this event. But busy as the committee will be in the 
months ahead, probably it will find time for an occasional 
check upon the status of the Boston Red Sox, for once 
again the host city is slated to be a strong contender for 
professional baseball honors. 

The committee starts this year with an unusually long 
list of suggestions which have been received from dele¬ 
gates to last year’s Congress in Cleveland. In addition to 
sending scores of postcards, a great many delegates also 
took time to write thoughtful letters. The Congress is 
truly a cooperative undertaking, and the committee is 
most appreciative of this help. As a matter of fact, it is 
still not too late to send more ideas since plans for the 
Congress have not yet been completed. 

The defense emergency situation, which has affected so 
many people in all parts of the country, will receive care¬ 
ful consideration as the program is developed. Final 
plans largely will depend upon the national and world 
situation as of that date but, at present, definite plans 
have been made for a general session and special section 
meetings on several aspects of the recreation problems 
involved. 

In its general planning, the committee again is for¬ 
tunate in having the assistance of special committees. A 
national advisory committee has been formed; the com¬ 
mittee for planning the executive sessions on the open¬ 
ing day is practically complete; and committees for the 
rural, hospital and industrial phases of the program are 
being formed. Through the spring and summer, sugges¬ 
tions will be coming in from the National Advisory Com¬ 
mittee on Defense-Related Services of the National Rec¬ 
reation Association. 

This year’s Congress Advisory Committee consists of 
the following members; The Reverend Maurice D. Bone. 
Associate Director, Department of Young People’s Work 
of the Board of Christian Education of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, Philadelphia; 
Dr. Paul F. Douglass, president of the American Uni¬ 
versity, Washington; Mrs. Permelia M. Dunn, special as¬ 
sistant in charge of cultural activities. Department of 

Thomas Rivers, member of the NRA headquarters staff, 
is the secretary of the National Recreation Congress. 


Recreation, New Orleans; Gerald B. Fitzgerald, Director 
of Recreation Training, University of Minnesota, Minne¬ 
apolis; Lew F. Galbraith, president of the Board of Play¬ 
ground Directors, Oakland, California; Alvin G. Kenney, 
director of the Community Recreation Service of Boston, 
Incorporated; Thomas W. Lantz, Superintendent of Pub¬ 
lic Recreation, Tacoma, Washington; Mrs. Carolyn Lyle, 
National Recreation Consultant, Service in Military Hos¬ 
pitals, the American National Red Cross, Washington; 
Stephen H. Mahoney, Superintendent of Recreation, Cam¬ 
bridge, Massachusetts; Peter J. Mayers, Superintendent 
of Recreation, New Rochelle, New York; John Pearson, 
executive officer of the Parks and Recreation Association 
of Canada. Brantford, Ontario; Mrs. Lola Robinson, ex¬ 
ecutive director of the West Side Community Center, As- 
bury Park. New Jersey; Mrs. Gertrude Skow Sanford, 
extension specialist in recreation, Ames, Iowa; Earl 
Schreiber, director of recreation of the Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio; James S. Stevens, Jr., 
acting director of the North Carolina Recreation Com¬ 
mission, Raleigh; Alfred P. Strozdas, Superintendent of 
Recreation, Oak Ridge, Tennessee; Major Alfred G. Vi- 
tacco, chief of the Recreation .Section, Army Recreation¬ 
al Service Branch. Washington, D. C.; and Mrs. Eva 
Whiting White, president of the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union, Boston. 

The Executives’ Planning Committee is headed by H. 
S. Callowhill, Superintendent of Recreation, Baltimore, 
and includes; Ralph E. Buerke, Peoria, Illinois; Herb A. 
Davis, Cincinnati; Ben Evans, Seattle; Myron N. Hen¬ 
drick, Niagara Falls; George Hjelte, Los Angeles; N. L. 
Mallison, Jacksonville; F. S. Mathewson, Union County, 
New Jersey; Mrs. Verna Rensvold, Kansas City, Mis¬ 
souri; J. A. Reynolds, Richmond; James S. Stevens, 
Greenwich, Connecticut; Jay M. Ver Lee, Colorado 
Springs; Charlie Vettiner, Jefferson County, Kentucky; 
and W. P. Witt, Corpus Christi. 

As program plans become more definite, announce¬ 
ments will be made. The “Congress Preliminary Pam¬ 
phlet” w’ill be mailed shortly and additional copies will 
be available upon request. All who are planning to attend 
the Congress are urged to make their hotel reservations 
early. Headquarters will be the Hotel Staffer. Other hotels 
within a convenient distance of the Staffer are; Hotel 
Avery, Hotel Bradford, Hotel Brunswick, Copley Plaza 
Hotel. Copley Square Hotel, Hotel Fensgate. Hotel 
Gardner, Hotel Lenox, Hotel Pieroni, Hotel Pioneer 
(YWCA), Hotel Touraine, Huntington Avenue YMCA. 
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Thousand-year-old ruins of the prehistoric 
pueblos located at the Chaco Canyon 
National Monument, New Mexico. 


;4 ON A BUDGET 

Regina Z, Kelly 


Are you slayinp home because 
you feel that it s too expensive 
to go away? Maybe you haven't 
discovered the vacation advan¬ 
tages of state parks. This article 
tells about them. 

7 HE Harrington children want¬ 
ed a vacation trip. But Mr. Har¬ 
rington shook his head. The\’d go on 
|iicnics or beach parties or to the zoo 
while Dad had his two weeks off. 

“Couldn't wc possibly afford a 
trip?"’ asked their mother. But Mr. 
Harrington still shook his head. 
“You know the cost of a trip, even if 
wc go in our old car and stop at mo¬ 
tels. We've tlu^ new furnace to buy this 
fall, and no telling how long the, car 
will hold out.” 

Then the Friday before his vacation, 
Mr. Harrington came home in high ex- 

BB 


citement. "We’re going to have our 
trip, kids,” he shouted, “and it’s go¬ 
ing to cost us next to nothing.” 

A fellow at the plant, Jim Sullivan, 
had told him about a place. Sulliv'an’s 
family went every year. 

Where? Why, to one of the state 
|)arks. You could stay all summer, if 
you wished. It didn’t cost a cent. You 
brought a tent or trailer in which to 
sleep and dress and ate outdoors. The 
Sullivans would lend their tent to the 
Harringtons. 

“But how about food and cooking?” 
asked Mrs. Harrington. 

There was a store with moderate 
jirices in the jiark. And yon could get 
ice. too. Yes, they would need a small, 
|jortable ice box. 

“How can 1 cook in a tent? I’m no 
Cirl Scout.” weakly protested Mrs. 
Harrington above the children’s ques¬ 
tions. 


“That’s where the twenty cents 
comes in,” triumphed her husband. 
“That’s the fee for an electric outlet 
for each camp site. Wc’ll take along a 
couple of hot plates. Me, I’m going to 
cook outdoors on one of the grills. 
How about bacon and eggs in the early 
morning, cooked over a w'ood fire, 
kids?” 

There was a general building with 
Hush toilets and lavatories, Mr. Har¬ 
rington went on to explain. Some parks 
even had showers and washing ma¬ 
chines. “Our state park has a swell 
beach with a couple of lifeguards. 
Come on, we've got to start packing. 
We want to leave here by five o’clock 
tomorrow morning. It’s ‘first come, 
first served’ at the |)ark when it comes 
to camping sites.” 

Reprinted t h r o u g h the courtesy of 
Parents’ Magazine. 
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There arc state parks such as the one 
the Harringtons chose for a vacation 
in every part of the country, hut there 
arc millions of people who have never 
heard about them. So far there are no 
general statistics on travel in the Uni¬ 
ted States. 

The value of travel, its contribution 
to the education and recreational wel¬ 
fare of people, is considered important 
hy our government. It is for this rea¬ 
son that now nearly all of the forty- 
eight states are furnishing extremely 
attractive travel publications to attract 
visitors to their localities. 

Not all of the state ])arks have the 
facilities or are as incx])ensive as the 
one the Harringtons selected. But what¬ 
ever fees are asked, they are nominal. 
The entrance fee never exceeds fifty 
cents for a car and a group of five peo¬ 
ple or less. Tent or trailer sites, if not 



The Temple of the Sun, Big Room, Carls¬ 
bad Caverns National Park, New Mexieo. 


free, cost from twenty-five to seventy- 
five cents a day, paid to the park area 
supervisor when registering and 
charged as long as the tent is u|), oc¬ 
cupied or not. 

For those who desire less rugged ac¬ 
commodations, most state parks have 
lodges or housekeeping cabins which 
are attractive, well-equipjjcd and rea¬ 
sonable. In Virginia, for instance, cab¬ 
ins housing from two to six persons 
rent for ten dollars a week per person. 
They have indoor toilets, showers, elec¬ 
tric stoves, water heaters and 0 ])en fire- 

Tourists enjoy deluxe cabins on north rim 
of Crand Canyon National Park, Arizona. 


places. They arc equipped with linens, 
dishes and kitchen utensils. 

There is a limit, however, on occu¬ 
pancy of the cabins. Generally, they 
arc rented for one or two weeks only, 
and reservations with a fivc-dollar de¬ 
posit, later applied to the rent, must 
he made well in advance. Accommoda¬ 
tions for one or two days are not dif¬ 
ficult to secure, especially if the visit 
is in midweek. 

A few states, such as Vermont, pro¬ 
vide lean-to’s as shelters for seventy- 
five cents or a dollar a day. These arc 
e(]uipped with an outdoor firejilacc 
having plenty of cut firewood, a table, 
benches and movable shelves. A lean- 
to will accommodate up to five per¬ 
sons. Campers must supply their linens 
and dishes, but the areas have piped 
spring water and toilet buildings. All 
the parks give special reduced rates to 
youth groups. 

Every type of recreation is provided 
in the parks, depending upon the lo¬ 
cale. Some of them are o])en all year 
round, and there is swimming, boat¬ 
ing, horseback riding. s(]uare dancing, 
winter sports and so on. Sjjorts are 
supervised hy staffs of experts. There 
are provisions for hunting and fishing 
in well-stocked woods and streams, 
with easily obtained and moderately 
priced licenses, determined by the state 
game laws. Horses are available for 
one dollar or one dollar fifty cents a 
day. Boats rent for about twenty-five 


cents a day. 

The New England states have provi¬ 
sions for winter vacations featuring 
winter sports. Mount Mansfield, one 
of the Vermont state parks, is one of 
the outstanding ski regions of the Uni¬ 
ted States, with one hundred miles of 
ski trails and the longest and highest 
aerial chair lifts in the country. Warm¬ 
ing shelters are provided for all skiers, 
but the ski dormitories are for the use 
of teen-agers only. Bates are reason¬ 
able throughout New England state 
park resorts. In Maine, the use of the 
ski tow is one dollar a day and a to¬ 
boggan chute rents for twentv-fi\e 
cents per person per day. 

Should one desire a more rugged 
type of vacation than that offered in 
the state parks, it can be found in the 
national forests. 7'here are 160 of these 
in thirty-six of the states, though most 
of them are in the West, Thev cover 
176 million acres of land. The nation¬ 
al forests are under the supervision of 
the Forest Service of the I’nited States 
Department of Agriculture. 

Entrance is free to all of the na¬ 
tional forests, though moderate fees 
are charged for sjx'cial services, d'he 
sign of the national forest is a pine 
tree in the center of a shield. The jvass- 
ing motorist mav not recognize the 
national forest excc|)t for these signs. 
While many of the camping sites are. 
near the main highways, others can 
be readied onlv by traveling the lesser 
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Acadian House, Longfellow Evangeline 
State Park in St. Martinsville, Louisiana. 


known roads. Tliere are 841 resorts 
in tlie national forests operated by 
private concessionaires wliere lodgings 
are adequate and clean, though some¬ 
times rugged. Most visitors bring their 
own bedding, tents, cooking utensils 
and food, for often stores are miles 
away from the camping site. 

For those who desire a real “rough¬ 
ing it" outing, there are “wilderness 
areas ’ in seventy of the national for¬ 
ests. These are accessible only by trail 
or water. The American Forestry As¬ 
sociation sponsors all-c.xpense “trail¬ 
riding" trips lasting from ten to fifteen 


days and costing from one hundred 
and twenty-five to one hundred and 
seventy-five dollars. Many small 
grou])s. howe\'er, travel independently. 
Horses rent for one dollar to one dollar 
fift\ cents per da\. and guides who 
are cooks, packers and horse wranglers 



A favorite pa.stime—watching the bears in 
Chicot State Park, Ville Platte, Louisiana, 


can be procured for about six dollars 
a day. Inexperienced persons are cau¬ 


tioned against going through the wil¬ 
derness areas without a guide. The 
Forest Service wryly comments that 
nine thousand man days a year are 
sjtent searching for lost persons or 
rescuing those who are injured. 

The regulations regarding the con¬ 
duct of visitors are similar in most 
])arks. No intoxicating beverages can 
be sold. There must be care in regard 
to fires. Picking of wild flowers or 
mutilation of trees or shrubs is for¬ 
bidden. Cats or dogs must be on leash. 
Unbecoming or rough language is not 
tolerated. Merchandise and commodi¬ 
ties must be sold at standard prices. 
The forests, it mu.st always be remem¬ 
bered, are vacation areas for family 
groups. 

A penny postal card requesting in¬ 
formation about the state parks and 
recreation areas of the individual 
states in which you are interested will 
be answered promptly with an abun¬ 
dance of maps, colorful pamphlets 
and .specific data regarding prices, 
types of recreation and accommoda¬ 
tions offered in each park, if addressed 
to the travel information offices main¬ 
tained by the various states. 


Recreation and Park Year Book 


Municipal and county recreation 
and park authorities throughout the 
L nited Stat(^s have coo])eratcd in the 
preparation of the Recreation and I’ark 
Year Book for 19.50. More than 1,880 
reports already have been received 
from local and county agencies and 
many other authorities are expected to 
send their reports to the National Rec¬ 
reation Association in time to include 
them in the ])ublication. 

Like its predecessors, the Year Book 
will record commuidty recreation lead¬ 
ership, facilities, centers, activities and 
ex|3enditurcs. For the first time, it also 
will contain detailed information con¬ 
cerning municipal and county park 
acreage, management and expendi¬ 
tures. Never before has comprehensive 
information on the combined park and 
recreation service of local and county 
agencies been recorded for the coun¬ 
try as a whole. 

The Year Book figures will afford a 
basis for determining the growth in 
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municipal and county jjarks since 
1940. when the last previous nation¬ 
wide study was conducted by the Na¬ 
tional Park Service and the NRA. They 
will not only indicate the number and 
acreage of parks and other permanent¬ 
ly-dedicated recreation areas, but also 
tbe total expenditures for parks and 
recreation in 1950. Figures wdll be 
available to indicate the number of 
recreation facilities of thirty-six types 
that are being provided by park and 
recreation agencies for the benefit of 
the public. As in preceding issues, 
however, the number of men and 
women employed as recreation leaders 
on a full-time, year-round basis or on 
a part-time basis, and tbe amount paid 
for their services, w'ill be separately 
recorded. 

The Recreation and Bark Year 
Book will enable park and recreation 
officials and city-managing authorities 
to compare provisions in their city 
with acreage jirovided in cities of com¬ 


parable size, w'ith other cities’ expendi¬ 
tures for parks and recreation and 
with the number and types of facilities, 
as well as the leadership, they are pro¬ 
viding for their recreation programs. 
College and university authorities will 
find the Year Book particularly use¬ 
ful because it indicates the extent to 
which men and women are being em¬ 
ployed for recreation leadership in the 
various |jarts of the country. Since the 
statistical data will be compiled by 
states, comparisons between states also 
can be made. 

Park and recreation departments, 
city executives, municipal reference 
libraries, colleges, universities and vol¬ 
untary ag(!ncies concerned with com¬ 
munity recreation cannot afford not to 
have available for reference a copy of 
this significant volume. When pub¬ 
lished this summer, the Year Book will 
be available from the National Recre¬ 
ation Association at tw'o dollars per 
co])y. 
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SUGGESTIONS 


S EVERAL YEARS prior to World War 
II, the National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation, in response to many requests, 
prepared a statement and a suggested 
curriculum as a guide for those inter¬ 
ested in setting up recreation training 
programs in colleges and universities. 
The association, in preparing this bul¬ 
letin, drew upon its earlier experience 
in developing training materials, work¬ 
ing with committees, conducting short 
courses and participating in the grad¬ 
uate training program of the National 
Recreation School. Also, leading edu¬ 
cators and recreation authorities were 
consulted. 

Much has happened, in recent years, 
in the way of new publications and re¬ 
ports of various regional and national 
training conferences. The College Rec¬ 
reation Association has been organ¬ 
ized, and training committees of the 
American Recreation Society and state 
associations are giving special atten¬ 
tion to this important problem. In¬ 
creasing attendance at the college 
training sessions during the National 
Recreation Congresses is further evi¬ 
dence of the growing interest. New 

Mr. Sutherland is in charge of Rec¬ 
reation Personnel Service of the NRA. 


for Reereafion 
Training Programs 
in Colleges anil 
Universities 


Willard C. Sutherland' 


materials have been developed, and 
programs in colleges have broadened 
and increased to meet the demands of 
a rapidly-growing profession. The 
purpose of this statement is to help 
point out the magnitude of the prob¬ 
lem and to identify a few items which 
are considered important hy those who 
have been doing serious thinking on 
the subject. It is assumed that those 
organizing new curriculums, or revis¬ 
ing old ones, will consult additional 
material and discuss their plans with 
individuals who are experienced in 
the matter of recreation and curric¬ 
ulum development. 

Range of Recreation Functions 

The amount and variety of respon¬ 
sibility that recreation workers carry, 
and the many types of positions in¬ 
volved. make it imperative that the 
planning and conducting of recreation 
training be in the hands of experi¬ 
enced and well-qualified personnel. 
Certainly no recreation curriculum 
should he organized and carried on 
without a careful study of the respon¬ 
sibilities, duties, functions and condi¬ 
tions which make up the various po¬ 
sitions. Likewise, careful attention 
must he givca to the skill, the knowl¬ 


edge and other worker characteristics I 

necessary for their performance. i 

Positions have been analyzed and per- 
sonnel standards in recreation leader- i 

ship have been developed over a 
number of years. Adequate informa¬ 
tion is available regarding most po- ' 

sitions and should he secured and 
utilized by those responsible for tbe 
training of recreation leaders. j 

Some positions call for skill in indi¬ 
vidual activities and proficiency in 
leadership with clubs and small neigh¬ 
borhood groups in games, hobbies, so¬ 
cial recreation and the fine arts. 

Others require ability to promote and 
organize over-all. well-balanced pro¬ 
grams and city-wide events, and to 
train and supervise large numbers of 
volunteer and paid workers. Those in 
top administrative positions have to 
deal not only with their recreation 
boards and commissions, but fre¬ 
quently with other public and private 1 

authorities—such as civic associations, 
local, county and state schools, park, 
planning and legislative bodies. The 
day of the million-dollar recreation , 

budget arrived years ago for some of i 

the larger departments. Consequently. I 

some executives are trustees of very 
large sums of money and administra- ! 
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tors of vast properties and facilities, 
including playgrounds, community 
centers, athletic fields, golf courses, 
pools, bathing beaches, parks and rec¬ 
reation buildings. They must be well- 
versed in such matters as community 
organization, research, surveys, fi¬ 
nance and administration as it per¬ 
tains to recreation. Special skill in pub¬ 
lic and human relations is essential, 
and many must be well-informed with 
referenee to the layout, design and eon- 



struction of facilities. Program devel¬ 
opment and service to ])eople, based 
upon demoeratic principles, acceptable 
recreation objectives and philosophy, 
should be the concern of all recreation 
workers. 

Opportunities for Recreation Service 

Recreation workers operate in many 
types of settings and may find oppor¬ 
tunities for service in such areas as 
municipal, park and school recreation, 
industrial recreation, recreation in hos¬ 
pitals and institutions, youth-serving 
agencies, outdoor education and camp¬ 
ing, recreation among rural people, 
churehes, settlements and a variety of 
local, county, state and national agen¬ 
cies. The field has many faeets, and 
we again would emphasize the im- 
portanee of studying and analyzing the 
types of positions, their functions and 
requirements as a basis for building 
the recreation curriculum. Although 
there are many types of positions, the 
demand is more limited in some areas 
of specialization and in certain sec¬ 
tions of the country than in others. 
Consequently, the question of demand 
should receive eareful consideration. 
Institutions which ignore this question 
may jeopardize their position in the 
training field and do great harm to a 
new and important movement. A large 
surplus of workers will tend to drive 
[)rofessional standards downward, just 
at a time when the public is beginning 
to recognize and appreciate high stand¬ 


ards of leadership. The universities, 
to a large degree, will determine 
whether or not we are to have a great 
recreation movement by the calibre of 
students whieh they admit into their 
training programs. They are seleeting 
and training the future leaders who are 
to give guidanee in the wise use of 
leisure to children, youth and adults 
in an industrialized world. The re¬ 
sponsibility is not a small one. Selec¬ 
tion is tbe key to the problem and the 
accent always must be upon quality 
rather than upon quantity. 

Training Opportunities 

The number of colleges and univer¬ 
sities reporting major recreation cur- 
riculums has increased rapidly since 
World War II. A report issued by the 
association, in 1940, recorded only 
five schools offering a recreation 
major. A later study, the report of 
which was published in 1948, indi¬ 
cated that the number had increased 
to thirty-five. Several others have re¬ 
ported since that time, and the total 
number at present may be fifty or 
more. Many of these report work lead¬ 
ing to graduate degrees, with concen¬ 
tration upon recreation. Other schools 
have indicated that a major in recre¬ 
ation is under consideration. The as¬ 
sociation intends to keep in touch with 
these training centers and their names 
will be made available upon request. 

Fortunately, the schools offering 
major w'ork in recreation at the pres¬ 
ent time are fairly well distributed 
geographically. They are to be found 
in the East, Middle West, South and 
Far West. 

Some schools are specializing in spe¬ 
cific areas of recreation such as in¬ 
dustrial recreation, outdoor education 
and camping, rural recreation, recrea¬ 
tion in hospitals and institutions, 
municipal recreation and parks. This 
specialization is most noticeable at the 
graduate level. 

In some, the recreation curriculum 
operates under the administration of 
already-existing departments. Others 
have formed campus committees w'hich 
tend to relate all departments, coordi¬ 
nate the training and eliminate dupli¬ 
cation. Regardless of the administra¬ 
tive authority, it is imitortant that the 


following principles* be observed: 

1. The total resources of the univer- * 
sity should be mobilized and utilized 
as far as possible. 

2. Tbe general tone and attitude of 
the institution should be conducive to 
good recreation training. 

3. At least one member of the fac¬ 
ulty, w'ith a background of broad ad¬ 
ministrative experience in recreation, 
should give full time to the recreation 
curriculum. Other experienced and 
qualified recreation instructors should 
be added in accordance with good edu¬ 
cational standards and practices. 

4. The recreation curriculum should 
he separate from other major pro¬ 
grams. It should maintain its own 
identity and the recreation courses 
should be so labeled and described. 

5. The curriculum should be geared 
to the demand for workers and to the 
types of positions available. 

6. During the Junior and Senior 
years, field work should be planned 
carefully and supervised by faculty 
and agency personnel. This should be 
in addition to any earlier experience, 
regardless of its amount or value. 

7. Adequate facilities and resources 
should be provided to meet the needs 
of tbe entire student body as well as 
those of students registered for tbe 
recreation curriculum. These should 
include facilities for indoor and out¬ 
door games, sports and athletic pro¬ 
grams, rooms for arts and crafts, 
music, drama and social activities. 
There should be access to community 
facilities and programs, to camps and 
state and national parks. A recreation 
library and convenient and acceptable 
reading rooms should be provided. 

8. There should be a careful selec¬ 
tion of students, with consideration 
given to past school activities, prom- - 
ise for growth, attitudes, personality 
and leadership traits appropriate to 
the nature and function of recreation. 

9. Well-planned guidance and coun¬ 
seling services should be available, 
and special efforts should be made to 


* Many of these principles were discussed 
and developed at the National Conferences 
on Undergraduate and Graduate Training 
held at Jackson’s Mill. West Virginia, in 
1948 and at the Pere Marquette State Park, 
Illinois, in 1950. 
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place students in permanent positions 
after graduation. 

10. Continuous evaluation of the cur¬ 
riculum is recommended. Follow-up of 
graduates on the job, as an aid to 
their successful adjustment and as a 
means of keeping in touch with new 
developments and trends in the field, 
is highly desirable. 

Curriculum 

It would be inconsistent with Amer¬ 
ican tradition, and an encroachment 
upon the autonomy of individual in¬ 
stitutions. to suggest a standardized 
pattern. Flexibility and a creative ap¬ 
proach to training should be main¬ 
tained, and it is especially encouraging 
for the movement that opinions differ 
as to the specific courses which should 
be included in a curriculum for the 
preparation of recreation leaders. On 
the other hand, there is general agree¬ 
ment that a broad program of train¬ 
ing, based upon the areas of study 
suggested, would prepare individuals 
reasonably well for recreation leader¬ 
ship. 

Also, there is general agreement 
that most full-time, year-round posi¬ 
tions require at least four years of 
college with a major in recreation. Ex¬ 
ecutive and supervisory positions re¬ 
quire a broad, cultural undergraduate 
background supplemented by one or 
more years of specialized graduate 
study following or preceding experi¬ 
ence. 

General Education 

1. Social Sciences —The recreation 
worker must have an understanding of 
the society of which he is a part and 
be acquainted with its history and 
the record of man’s development as a 
social being. Because social relation¬ 
ships and community organization 
have such a direct bearing upon the 
work of the recreation leader, courses 
in history and sociology merit an im¬ 
portant place in his training. 

2. Literature —Every recreation 
worker should be familiar with, and 
have an appreciation of, the best in 
literature. Reading is perhaps the 
most universal form of reereation, and 
experience of the personal satisfaction 
resulting from acquaintance with the 
best in literature is of great impor- 
t a n c e . Furthermore, a recreation 


worker needs to develop the ability to 
speak and write effectively. 

3. Education —In many of its as¬ 
pects, recreation is closely related to 
education, and the recreation leader 
at times functions in the role of 
teacher. He must, therefore, be famil¬ 
iar with educational methods and pro¬ 
cedures and with the nature of human 
motivation in order to work effectively 
with individuals and groups. He must 
understand not only the child and his 
various stages of growth, but the na¬ 
ture and interests of young people and 
adults. 

4. Cultural Arts —The history of the 
development of the arts and the study 
of their significance in civilization can 
make a great contribution to the stu¬ 
dent’s preparation for recreation serv¬ 
ice. Drama, music, dancing, arts and 
crafts play an increasingly important 
part in recreation programs. 

5. Sciences — A knowledge of the 
world in which we live and of man’s 
environment and physical nature is of 
primary importance. Subjects such 
as biology, physiology, geology, bot¬ 
any and astronomy not only bave a 
general value, but also contribute to 
a knowledge of recreation activities in 
the field of natural science. 

6. Other Recreation Activities —Ath¬ 
letic games and sports, quiet games, 
social activities, informal discussions 
and forms of outdoor recreation—such 
as camping, nature study and aquatics 
—play a major role in recreation pro¬ 
grams. Workers must have experience 
and leadership training in a variety of 
these activities and must develop con¬ 
siderable skill in at least two of them. 

7. Recreation: Its Nature and Sig¬ 
nificance — The recreation worker 
must be familiar with the nature and 
functions of recreation and its sig¬ 
nificance as a governmental function 
and a phase of individual and com¬ 
munity living. Fie requires a knowl¬ 
edge of the place of leisure in the 
world today and of the relationship 
of recreation and leisure. A course 
which provides an introduction to the 
field of community recreation is most 
desirable. 

Undergraduate Specialization 

The content should be consistent 
with the objectives of general educa¬ 


tion, with sufficient specialization fol¬ 
lowing the first two years to meet the 
requirements for recreation leadership. 
The following suggestions are con¬ 
fined, for the most part, to the spe¬ 
cialization in recreation. The hours 
and course credit value should be de¬ 
termined by the individual institution. 

The qualified recreation instructor 
will know how to develop well-bal¬ 
anced courses from the suggested sub¬ 
ject areas below. He will find that 
golden mean between the practical, 
the technical and the philosophical 
because he will be working from fun¬ 
damentals, principles and objectives 
which characterize and distinguish 
recreation as a profession. His ap¬ 
proach will vary from that of the 
trainer of preachers, teachers, busi¬ 
ness and other social, civic and pro¬ 
fessional leaders. 

It is suggested that approximately 
forty per cent of the total credits re¬ 
quired for a bachelor’s degree be in 
specific recreation courses. These 
would include such suggestive topics as 
Nature and Function of Play; Leisure 
in the Modern World; Theory and Phi¬ 
losophy of Play and Recreation; In¬ 
troduction to Community Recreation; 
Conduct of Community Centers; Con¬ 
duct of Playgrounds; Planning 
Recreation Programs; Playground 
Management and Supervision; Club 
Organization Leadership; Leadership 
Methods and Problems; Outdoor Edu¬ 
cation and Camping ; Community 
Organization; Arrangement of Appa¬ 
ratus; Court and Field Game Areas; 



leadership and organization in var¬ 
ious program areas such as commu¬ 
nity music, drama, arts and crafts, 
nature, sports and athletics, social rec¬ 
reation and games. Students should 
have an appreciation and understand¬ 
ing of all the program areas, with 
considerable activity skill from a lead- 
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ersliip point of view in at least two 
of them. 

Graduate Specialization 

In general, it would seem de.«iial)le 
that out of a total of thirty semester 
hours required for a master's degree 
in recreation at least fifteen hours 
be selected from such suggested sub¬ 
jects as the following: Administration 
and Organization of Community Rec¬ 
reation; Legal and Financial Aspects 
of Recreation: Layout and Design of 
Park and Recreation Facilities: Prob¬ 
lems of Construction and Mainte¬ 
nance; Recreation Trends and Devel¬ 
opment; Recreation Studies, Surveys 
and Appraisals; Organization and 
Administration of Recreation for 
Rural Areas; Park Administration; 
Conservation of Natural Resources: 
Organization and Administration of 
Camping; City Planning for Recrea¬ 
tion: Operation of Special Recreation 
Facilities; Principles and Methods of 
Supervision; Research Methods; Rec¬ 
reation Seminars; Industrial Recrea- 
t i o n ; Recreation in Hosjjitals and 
Institutions; Recreation in Private and 


Youth-Serving Agencies; Principles of 
Group Work; Community and Inter¬ 
agency Relationships; Community Or¬ 
ganization for Recreation. A number 
of the recreation subjects in the under¬ 
graduate curriculum might well receive 
more detailed and advanced considera¬ 
tion. In fact, several of them could be 
combined into a single course. 

Students’ previous training and ex¬ 
perience will vary and their individual 
needs should be taken into considera¬ 
tion. These suggestions are not neces- 
.sarily complete, and those preparing 
for specific areas of service—such as 
camping, hospital and industrial rec¬ 
reation—would need to draw on addi¬ 
tional subjects appropriate to such 
specialized fields. 

In addition to courses designed to 
prepare students for professional recre¬ 
ation service, colleges and universities 
are in an unique position to contrib¬ 
ute, in other ways, to the solution of 
problems involved in the recreation 
use of leisure time. They can offer 
courses in recreation activities which 
are available for the entire student 
body. Courses providing participation 


and leadership training in crafts, so¬ 
cial recreation, drama, music and 
other recreation activities help stu¬ 
dents to acquire recreation interests 
and skills that afford leisure-time en¬ 
joyment and satisfaction while they are 
in college, as well as in later life. Such 
courses help prepare students for ef¬ 
fective service as volunteer leaders in 
their communities. Also, many extra¬ 
curricular activities contribute to this 
end. 

Colleges can give their students a 
better understanding of the signifi¬ 
cance of leisure in the modern world 
and the important place that recrea¬ 
tion plays in the life of the individual 
community. Courses in contemporary 
civilization, social problems and local 
government, among others, afford nor¬ 
mal opportunities for stressing the 
significance of recreation. The under¬ 
standing gained in such courses 
enables students, in later years, to rec¬ 
ognize recreation needs in their com¬ 
munities, to evaluate plans and to give 
intelligent support to reasonable de¬ 
mands for all types of community rec¬ 
reation services. 


Square Dancing 



The sweep of green-clad hills and the 
waters of Lake Fairlee, looking out from 
the veranda of the main lodge of the 
\'ermont elub. 


A i\ew and interesting course in 
square dance calling and teach¬ 
ing, which might be termed “a dancing 
vacation,” is being introduced during 
two weeks in June at the Lake Fairlee 
Club in Vermont-—a summer lodge, 
w'ith cottages for families. Here square 
dance enthusiasts will gather not only 
to enjoy but to learn, in an ideal, syl¬ 
van setting, under the leadership of Ed 
Durlacher and A1 Brundage. 


The course differs from the usual in 
that it has been planned for teachers, 
recreation directors, group workers and 
other leaders interested in the tech¬ 
niques of teaching and organization of 
square dance groups, “mike” tech¬ 
niques, suggested dances for handi¬ 
capped groups and so on. Material is 
planned for the beginner, as well as for 
the more experienced leader. Some 
evenings will be taken up with parties 
organized and directed by the students 
or with visits to local square dances. 

Vermont country people were much 
on their own before the days of phono¬ 
graphs, movies and radio, and the oc¬ 
casion of getting together for a “barn 
raising” or “corn husking” usually led 
to a dance—so the local country danc¬ 
ing presents an interesting history and 


is rich in variety. In the last few years, 
interest in the dance has revived in 
Vermont and students are discovering 
there much material of the past and 
present. 

Mrs. Theresa Brundgardt, Vermont 
Director of Recreation, is pleased that 
the experiment of the new square danc¬ 
ing course is being conducted in the 
Green Mountain State bringing, as it 
does, stimulation and direction to the 
square dance movement, to the benefit 
of native Vermonters. 

A second, complete course, will be 
given over Labor Day week end, start¬ 
ing on September first. Further infor¬ 
mation may be obtained from the 
manager of the club—J. W. Beasley— 
at 346 Summit Avenue, Mt. Vernon, 
New York. 
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City Payts Honor to 
Founders of Play 



T he above was one of the head¬ 
lines in the local press when Al¬ 
exandria, Virginia, paid tribute to 
Joseph Lee for the first time last year. 
We combined activities in honor of 
Joseph Lee with the commemoration 
of a local sponsor of recreation, Mrs. 
T. Clifton Howard, who died this year. 
Mrs. Howard, who had dedicated her 
life to the betterment of city condi¬ 
tions, had done much to get under¬ 
privileged children off the streets and 
onto the well-supervised playgrounds 
of Alexandria. 

The program, held in the Municipal 
Stadium, combined a rodeo and pet 
show and featured the United States 
Army Band. This outstanding one hun¬ 
dred piece band, of international repu¬ 
tation, played at intervals throughout 
the program and provided an oppor¬ 
tunity for Alexandrians to enjoy this 
group in home territory. 


In our planning of events, begun 
early in May, we used material from 
the National Recreation Association 
as well as ideas from its Playground 
Summer Notebook. Invitations to 
speakers and the United States Army 
Band were sent out first to determine 
who could come. Letters were mailed 
to all the ministers of the city asking 
their cooperation by using recreation 
as a sermon topic or by announcing 
the event in their bulletins. These re¬ 
ceived a very good response. 

Mayor Franklin Backus supported 
the project through a newspaper an¬ 
nouncement and story. Invitations 
were extended to civic clubs and many 
attended. The Alexandria Kiwanis 
Club, sponsor of our annual pet show 
and bicycle rodeo, agreed that this 
was the time to make it a bigger event 
—and so it was! Dogs, cats, owls, 
hamsters appeared from nowhere. The 


bicycle rodeo ran smoothly, with thirty 
representatives from the thirteen play¬ 
grounds vying for first place. 

The Junior Chamber of Commerce 
discussed Joseph Lee Week on July 
22 on its Forum of the Air. The 
local radio station made the usual spot 
announcements for a full week in ad¬ 
vance of our program. Bulletins, post¬ 
ers and invitations were made by 
playground leaders and participants. 
Invitations were sent to all presidents 
of all organizations in the city--more 
than 110 groups. Publicity was good 
in the local paper, while the Wash¬ 
ington papers gave some notice. 

A crowd of some 2,500 persons at¬ 
tended, and the secretary of the Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce expressed great sur- 
])rise. for “Ale.xandrians are reluctant 
to attend a local activit\. ’ The recre¬ 
ation department hopes to change this 
situation in the future. 
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Edmund Leamy 



II mil Will oil IH 


I F you’ve been inclined to throw up your hands at the 
very thought of trying to be an amateur ornithologist, 
get ’em down. It isn't difficult at all. 

Of course you have to be interested in birds and bird 
life, you must like the out-of-doors, have normally good 
eyes and the time and the ambition. If you have these, 
you’re all set to take up bird watching, which is part of 
ornithology. Until you’ve tried it, you’ll never know 
how fascinating this hobby can be. 

It costs practically nothing to enjoy, though almost 
at once you’ll find yourself out to beg, borrow, steal or 
buy binoculars. In time, as the hobby engrosses you 
more and more, you may even shell out $125 to $1.55 
for a spottingscope. This is nothing more or less than 
heavy, high-powered binoculars mounted on a tripod. 

Ownership of a spottingscope will definitely label you 
top-drawer. And boyoboy! That’s the life. Sit comfortably 
on a stool or rock and let the birds, the glasses and your 
eyes do the rest. 

How Many Are There? 

How many bird watchers there are in the United 
States is anybody’s guess. In New York State, member¬ 
ship in the National Audubon Society and affiliate groups 
is about ten thousand. Virtually all of them are bird 
watchers. In addition, there is a countless number of 
persons who belong to no special group. 

In the New York area there are a number of bird 
societies: The Linnaean (the oldest) at the Museum of 
Natural History, Robert S. Arbid, Jr., president; The 
Brooklyn Bird Club, Edward J. Wbelen, president. 971 
East Thirty-fourth Street, Brooklyn; The Rockland 


Reprinted through the courtesy of the New York World- 
Telegr.vm and Sun. 


Roger T. Peterson, author 
and ornithologist, points out 
an unusual bird to Jane 
and George Harrison, Jane 
and Bill of “Outdoor Kids.” 


IS FIM- 

A hobby you con pursue in city porks. 

County Audubon Society, Mrs. William G. Irving, West 
Nyack, president; The Scarsdale Audubon Society, Cyril 
Miller, president; The Bedford Audubon Society, Robert 
J. Hamershlag, Katonah, president; and some others. 

“Three of the greatest thrills attached to bird watch¬ 
ing,” says Kenneth D. Morrison, editor of Audubon Mag¬ 
azine, “are: one, spotting for yourself, for the first time, 
any bird correctly—and you’ll be surprised, if you don’t 
know anything about the sport, how often you can be 
wrong; two, spotting a bird rarely seen in your location; 
and three, building up your ‘Life List.’ 

A Life List 

“A Life List is a record of all the birds you have 
spotted correctly for the first time yourself. As great an 
ornithologist as Guy Emerson, retired banker, member 
of the Board of Directors and Treasurer of the National 
Audubon Society, has a Life List of about seven hundred 
names. That takes a heap of bird w'atching.” 

Bird watching expeditions under the aegis of a group 
or club take place usually over week ends, sometimes 
once a month. Every year all bird watchers throughout 
the United States cooperate in taking the annual bird 
census, a practice begun fifty years ago by the late Dr. 
Frank Chapman as a substitute for the old “Christmas 
Hunts.” 

Taking a Census 

In the first year of the census, only twenty-seven bird 
watchers participated; they counted ten thousand birds. 
During the winter of 1949, 4,615 observers participated; 
they counted 8,600,000 birds. 

The census is taken in the winter and always in the 
same two weeks, because, as Mr. Morrison says, “with 
the leaves off the trees it is easier to see the birds. Most 
active periods in the bird world, however, are spring 
and summer. 
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“Audubon Society members on field trips don't con¬ 
fine themselves merely to bird watching,” Mr. Morrison 
adds. “They learn to identify flowers, trees, grasses, 
shrubs and insects—a new world. The purpose of the 
national organization is to increase interest in nature and 
conservation of soil, water, forest, birds and wildlife." 

Try City Parks 

But, in the beginning at any rate, the tyro had better 
stiek to birds. It’s very simple. The initial expense needn’t 
he more than fifty-five cents—thirty-five to purchase a 
little hook, Hoiv to Know the Birds—A Simple Aid to 
Bird Recognition, by Roger Tory Peterson, one of the 
best known ornithologists in the world, and ten eents 
earfare each way to one of the big parks in the city. 



An enthusiastic group of campers, equipped with binoculars 
and .spottingseope, enjoying their hobby of watching birds. 


There are plenty of birds in the city parks. Best time 
to go watching is in the early morning during the spring 
or summer. Some stalwarts think that you should start 
out at dawn, hut you don’t have to pay any heed to 
them. It's fun to bird wateh in the winter, too, for the 
same reason that the census is taken in December. 

Mr. Peterson’s well-illustrated hook tells you for what 
to search when you wish to determine what anv bird 
may he that takes your eye. It asks questions: What's 
the bird’s size? Its shape—chunky, like a starling (illus¬ 
trated), or slender, like a euckoo (illustrated)? Its bill? 

How docs it aet? Does it cock its tail up or down? 
Does it wag it? How does it fly—undulatingly. straight, 
erratically? Does it skim or soar? What are its “field 
marks”? Its voice? The hook tells where different birds 
can he found and the season when they ean be seen. 

When you’ve absorbed all of this, like the birds, you’ll 
want to spread your own wings. The next step, if )ou 
haven’t already taken it, is to join the Audubon Society 
(dues five dollars a year, and you get the Audubon Mag¬ 
azine free) or one of its branches or affiliates. 

Take Field Trips 

As a member of a bird elub, you’ll go on field trips 
with skilled leaders wdio’ll call your attention, to th'* 


"barred owl in those woods there,” or to “a swamp spar¬ 
row in that thicket” or to “a bittern in the sw’anip,” or 
to something equally exciting. 

Field trips usually take about half a day. On them 
you'll find everyone eager to help you “to belong.” And 
you'll learn, too, that your bird watcher colleagues, who 
are fortunate enough to live outside the city, never cease 
to he active bird lovers. Mr. Morrison is an examjde. 

His home is on an acre of ground, with fields and 
woods nearby, about halfw'ay between Mt. Kiseo and 
Armonk, New York. All winter long he maintains bird 
“feeding stations” on his property. In the rough hark 
of a tulip tree he smears peanut butter, a delicacy. On a 
big hare rock he spreads miscellaneous grain. On the 
window sill outside his dining nook, in a glass-roofed 
trough, he puts sunflower seeds. Everv morning he can 
watch his feathered guests feeding while he enjoys his 
own breakfast. 

Prominent Watchers 

Bird watchers come from all groups of society, rang¬ 
ing in age from five and up. Many prominent peojjle 
have been and are bird watchers—John Kieran enthusi¬ 
astically so. When he goes bird watching on his own. 
he usually takes a friend or two along with him. One 
of these is Thomas J. Watson, president of International 
Business Machines Cor])oration. 

The late Irvin Cobh was a bird watcher. John I). 
Rockefeller. Jr., is a member of the Audubon Society. 
Last November he received the society’s medal for dis¬ 
tinguished service to conservation. Other members of 
the society include Senator Spessard Holland of Florida 
and Frederick Lewis Allen, as well as such stage, screen, 
radio and TV stars as Fred Allen. James Cagney and 
Tallulah Bankhead. 



A .serious group of watchers, on tour in the state of California, 
find an abundance of birds to engage their close attention. 


The glamorous Tallulah hasn't gone on any bird 
watching e.xpeditions to date. It’ll be a memorable oc¬ 
casion when she does. That day, for the first time in the 
annals of the Audubon Society, the bird watchers won't 
be able to keep their eyes on the birds. 
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FINGERS IN THE SOIL 


Initiative and responsibility grow on a half acre 
where 230 children till the sail. 


Frances M. Miner 


B e it sixty-m.ne radishes or thirty- 
four l)eans, the first harvest is a 
thrilling experience to junior horti¬ 
culturists. From the Children s Garden 
of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden.* they 
take home far more than radishes and 
heans. They take home visions through 
new doors which have heen opened to 
them b\ working with plants and soil. 

One voung gardener was quite dis¬ 
turbed when his tomatoes failed to 
produce fruit. The plants were healthv 
hut lacked tomatoes until the day an 
instructor saw Johnny picking off the 
blossoms. Why? Because he wanted 
tomatoes on his plants and "not these 
old yellow flowers.” Johnny learned 
the hard way that a blossom is neces¬ 
sary to fruit production and that fruits 
lead to seed which, in turn, lead to 
new plants and more flowers. Johnnv 
took home more than tomatoes. 

And. then, there was little blond 
Joan who asked. “Why aren't there 


*.\ow in its thirty-eighth consecutive season. 


seeds in the radishes? ” That answer 
could be grown—a radish plant was 
allowed to blootn attd form seed. Joan 
learned that the edible part of the rad¬ 
ish is not a fruit hut part of the root 
systetn. Then she began to notice that 
not ottly roots and fruits of plants are 
eaten, but also stetns of asparagus, 
leaves of spinach, leaf stalks of celery 
and tbe flower buds of broccoli. Tbe 
radish seed Joan planted that .spring 
sprouted far more than round, red 
radishes. 

The Saturday morning classes which 
begin early in the s|)ring. indoors and 
in the greenhouse, prepare each child 
for actual gardening. Soil is prepared: 
seed is sown in j)ots and the seedlings 
are pricked out and planted in flats. A 
garden plan is laid out in chalk on the 
floor and each child learns how to 
measure rows and space the seeds of 
beans, carrots and lettuce. Succession 
plantings are planned and many differ¬ 
ent vegetables selected—children like 
variety. More important, |)erhaps. is 


“Watch your feet—that’.s someone's garden!” Children’s cooperation makes garden a happy place. 
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Success! The first crop goes home with 
the serious gardner of Number 10. The 
harvest is always a thrilling experience. 


the choice of some fast-maturing 
crops such as radishes and spring on- 
ion.s--for children are impatient for 
results. Two months is an eternity at 
the age of nine. But in their owm gar¬ 
den. where they watch vegetables 
grow, Jimmy and Peter and Agnes 
learn to wait. Though not as pretty as 
flowers, a vegetable crop is |)ractical 
and edible. Youngsters like practical¬ 
ity and do not have to ask, “What’s 
it for?’' 

Often the idea has been expressed 
that every child should have a puppy. 
Ever) child also should have a gar¬ 
den. for onl)' in a garden can he learn 
to evaluate the true importance of 
plant life. A puppy is a living thing; so 
is a jjlant. It is necessary to know 
something of both. 

An eight-hy-len-foot ])lot may seem 
small for two young gardeners, but 
wi th care and a little planning, they 
can rea]) a bountiful harvest. The 
challetrge of successfully growing 
beets, onions, corn and tomatoes car¬ 
ries with it the deep satisfaction of in¬ 
dividual accom|)lishment. This is more 
lasting than souj) greens and salad. 
The ability to work hard either to¬ 
gether or alone, to resjiect the rights 
and ])roperty of others and to have a 
good time on the job—these, too, are 
part of the harvest. 

Reprinted through the courtesy oj 
Bkooki.vn Botamc Gakue.n Record. 






Mrs. Lloyd L. Grant 


pays off 


s has happened in so many communities, 
a time-honored problem was faced by Puyal¬ 
lup, a town of approximately ten thousand population 
in western Washington—that of raising funds for a com¬ 
munity project. This was to be a living war memorial, 
and a controlling board had been set up for the i)lan- 
ning and financing of some worthwhile development 
before the end of the war. 

Funds came in satisfactorily at first, and approx¬ 
imately eleven thousand dollars had been donated from 
the various service organizations of the town and from 
the proceeds of the community’s annual celebration, 
“Days of Ezra Meeker.” Finally, donations practically 
stopped coming in, however, and the Living War Me¬ 
morial Board was faced with the necessity “either to fish 
or cut bait.” 

The hoard had no need to survey the town for a 
project, there being no existing field house or recreation 
building of any sort for the activities of young people. 
Also, the many clubs and organizations of the town had 
difficulty in finding places to meet. So the board made 
the obvious decision to plan a recreation building. A 
town meeting, called by the board, approved this se¬ 
lection. Now for the funds! 

A bond issue—using funds on hand for the financing 
of the issue—was the hoped-for solution, but the board 
found this could not be done for several reasons. Many- 
necessary bond issues had to he presented to the voters 
in the coming election: a complete new sewer system 
was mandatory; schools had to be constructed imme¬ 
diately in order to relieve congestion; other vitally im¬ 
portant issues were to be presented. It was obvious that 
taxes would have to be doubled by the sewer and school 
bonds alone; a recreation building bond issue was out 
of the question. 

A drive for funds seemed to be in order, but a Red 
Cross drive usually netted around five thousand dollars 
in the town, and the Community Chest had difficultv 
raising seven thousand five hundred dollars. Obviouslv. 
something much more than this would have to be done. 


Author was member of Puyallup Flash Drive Committee. 
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Perhaps a more spectacular type of drive could be 
worked out. Someone bad heard of a two-hour drive 
that had been put on somewhere—could we use that 
idea successfully? Well, we could try! A drive chairman 
was selected; a date was set for six weeks later, between 
the hours of eight and ten p.m.; and we were on our way. 

Plans for a modest building were drawn up and a 
budget worked out. The building was to be erected in a 
city park, so no grounds need be purchased. The board 
estimated that an additional nineteen thousand dollars 
would be required and that amount became the goal of 
the drive. With just six weeks for the “Flash Drive,” 
committees had to go right to work, planning to can¬ 
vass the entire town within a two-hour period. This meant 
that hundreds of canvassers and workers would have to 
share in the work instead of dozens, and that the public 
must be made fully aware of the drive and be eager to 
cooperate. 

The chairman decided that the pre-drive promotion 
and publicity should be spectacular and enthusiastic. 
The many teen-age groups, consisting of YMCA clubs, 
school societies, church youth groups, Boy and Girl 
Scouts, Sea Scouts and so on, were approached and, in 
their eagerness to obtain the recreation center as well 
as to do their civic duty, they took on responsibility for 
the lion’s share of the work of pre-drive promotion. 

Committees were set up, with one definite job for each. 
One committee wrote spot announcements and prevailed 
upon the local radio stations to contribute their an¬ 
nouncing as a public service. Another committee wrote 
publicity, using pictures of social leaders, well-known 
businessmen and educators to keep up news value. The 
newspapers cooperated splendidly and reams of publicity 
were printed, all newspapers giving the project front-page 
publicity on the day preceding the drive. 

One committee arranged for signs to be placed in all 
buses. These were made by high school art students and 
ga\e credit to the merchants who were contributing 
their contracted space for these signs. Another committee 
approached the local billboard companies and obtained 
the donation of several billboards to advertise the drive. 
Great canvas banners were hung across the streets, the 
lettering obtained at cost, their making and hanging 
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di)nal('(l liy the firemen. 

One thnnsand car bumper signs were donated Iry one 
of the local newspapers and installed upon cars by Roy 
Scouts. Slides were made for the local theatres and 
shown at everv performance. .Ministers cooperated with 
announcements from their pulpits every Sunday. A 
committee of .Minute .Men. mostly lawyers, sent one of 
their group to speak to every club, organization or nu'cl- 
ing of an\ kind held during the entire six weeks. A com¬ 
mittee of the vonth organizations made and set up clever 
roadside signs on each side of every highway leading 
to the town. With the permission of the merchants of the 
town, committees worked out dozens of very attractive 
displa\s for store windows. E\'ery other shop displayed 
a window poster, made by the art classc.s. or clever 
signs with cartoons drawn upon the glass in tempera 
paint. Arm bands, made of colored shield-shaped tag 
board, mimeographed, cut out and stitched upon tape, 
were worn b) the hundreds of committeemen and W'ork- 
ers all during the drive and became a co\eted badge of 
honor. Booster tags—three-inch tagboard discs—were 
also mimeographed, cut out and delivered by youth 
groups to the businessmen of the town for all clerks to 
wear: and zealous groups checked constantly to see that 
the> were being used! 

Five thousand handbills were mimeographed and de¬ 
livered each week by the \'outh organizations to every 
house in town and placed in parked cars. This was done 
three times during the last week, two handbills and a full- 
sheet bulletin of instructions being delivered to house¬ 
holders. The bulletin presented the need for the build¬ 
ing and information on the drive itself. 

During the last week, the telephone committee divided 
the phone book and called every number listed, asking 
for cooperation in the drive. Two sound trucks—donated 
-toured the town with Minute Men speakers. General 
Petroleum sent their Mobilgas blimp to hover over 
town the day of the drive, dropping clever, mimeo¬ 
graphed handbills upon the backs of one hundred of 
which were highly advertised theatre passes donated b\ 
the local theatres. A huge gatefold display ad was run 
in the newspapers the day preceding the drive, sponsored 
as a public service by a list of business houses. 

In all pre-drive promotion, three things were stressed: 
cooperation by staying home from eight to ten p.m. on 
July twenty-sixth; the giving of tw'o days’ pay; and 
staving tuned to KMO—the radio station used—for a 
home talent show and drive progress. 

The various teen-age groups played a big part in the 
entire drive. They met often in groups of several hun¬ 
dred. elected a drive captain and board of their own and 
worked tirelessly, many giving full-time to the job. They 
made and placed all road signs, bus signs and window- 
posters. They mimeographed and delivered all handbills 
and bulletins, workers’ arm bands and booster tags. They 
typed hundreds of letters of solicitation to corporations, 
organized pep rallies, made banners, and older groui)s 
handled the telephone camiiaign. They also helped spec- 
tacularlv during the drive itself as shall be seen. 



New recreation building in Puyallup nearing completion. 


The town was carefully plotted by a committee from 
one of the leading service cluhs, who worked with the 
i:ity clerk from census figures. Allowing ten minutes per 
call, and taking into consideration the congestion of 
some blocks and the greater distances between houses in 
other areas, exact lists of specific addresses w-ere worked 
out by this committee for each solicitor. Also, exact 
boundaries were established for each captain of solicitors. 

With these well-defined borders set up, crew-s for the 
solicitation were organized as follows; a captain and 
co-captain were stationed near a telephone in their area 
and enough solicitors were assigned to them to cover 
their territory in two hours. A drive colonel w-as ap¬ 
pointed, whose duty it w-as to obtain fifty-five captains 
and a like number of teen-age co-captains, to be assigned 
to specific territories. The captain and co-captain obtained 
their own crew of adult and teen-age solicitors. Constant 
and rigid checking was maintained to see that each 
w'orkcr understood his duties and had carried out his 
assignment. Nothing was left to chance throughout the 
entire drive. 

Each solicitor was accompanied by a grade school stu¬ 
dent who acted as messenger, carrying messages of con¬ 
tributions received back to the captains to phone into 
headquarters. The grade school messengers also had an- 
o.her duty to j)erform. It was recognized by the board 
that donated labor could be a factor in erecting the 
building and that pledges of such labor to be donated 
would aid in the planning. So special blue labor pledge 
cards were given to the messengers. It was their duty 
to solicit donations of labor after the solicitor had pre- 
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seiited his plea for cash or a pledge of cash on his white 
and yellow cards. The reason for putting the labor soli¬ 
citation into the hands of the messenger was to prevent the 
adult solicitor from asking for it instead of cash. The 
solicitor was supposed to sell the householder on the idea 
of cash donations. 

“School” was set up by the drive chairman for three 
nights preceding the drive. All drive crews were asked 
to attend any one night. At this school, supplies were 
given out and detailed instructions were gone over to 
insure the preciseness of the mechanism of the drive. 
These instructions were mimeographed for captains and 
solicitors separately and distributed for on-the-spot ref¬ 
erence. Solicitors were taught to sell; objections were 
anticipated and methods of overcoming them were stud¬ 
ied. The most effective ways of presenting the appeal 
were presented by inspired selling experts. Not one 
of the 110 captains or co-captains failed to attend the 
school, and less than ten of the over two-hundred so¬ 
licitors were absent. This gave proof to the chairman of 
the effectiveness of the pre-campaign ballyhoo, and as¬ 
sured an efficient crew for the big night. 

A large crew of troubleshooters lined up to stand by 
at headquarters in order to take care of any unforeseen 
problems and to act as solicitors when a captain found 
that her crew was not large enough to cover the job. 
Incidentally, so little trouble developed that this crew 
spent an enjoyable evening listening to the radio pro¬ 
gram and watching the excitement. 

A pre-drive rally for all solicitation crews was organ¬ 
ized in the high school auditorium for the hour preced¬ 
ing the drive. Crews got together; additional supplies 
were distributed; and last-minute instructions were given 
for the first half-hour. Then, at seven-thirty, Dr. R 
Franklin Thompson, president of the College of Puget 
Sound, addressed the rally. The radio broadcast began 
at that point, so his speech was carried to the towns¬ 
people. Dr. Thompson is a nationally-noted speaker of 
almost hypnotic power and was undoubtedly a factor in 
the success of the drive. His services w'ere obtained by 
the commander of the American Legion, who was in 
charge of the rally and the memorial service which ended 
the drive. 

The speech ended promptly at seven-forty-five and the 
high school band, which was on the stage to play during 
the Iwo-and-one-half-hour radio broadcast, broke into the 
Star-Spangled Banner, after which the inspired crews 
filed out of the auditorium in silence to their waiting 
cars, to go to their stations. At eight o’clock, all the 
whistles and sirens in the town created bedlam and the 
drive was on—in a downpour of continuous rain! 

A leading radio station was engaged to broadcast the 
rally preceding the drive and the entire drive itself. 
These two-and-one-half hours of radio time were paid 
for by radio advertisers of the town, each of whom was 
allowed his usual commercials. However, znany mer¬ 
chants did not take advantage of this privilege. The 
town’s top talent was obtained for this show and their 
appearance advertised to attract listeners. 


The popular prize-winning high school hand formed 
the backbone of the program. The show was highly ad¬ 
vertised and was good enough to attract even listenez's 
who were zzol iziterested izz the drive. Later, drive work¬ 
ers reported that ozze hundred per cent of the towzz's 
radios were tuned in to the prograzzz. 

The conznzander of the VFW was zzzade drive gezzeral 
and given a znap of the town on the night of the drive, 
with the statiozz of each captaizz nuznbered and spotted 
thereozi. Each captaizz was to phone in his report of cozz- 
trihutions every fifteen zninutes. If he did not hear frozn 
a captain, he sezit a zziessenger out to see what was 
wrozzg. These messengers were Natiozzal Guardsnzeiz izz 
resplendent uniforzns, znounted on znotorcycles. 

The purpose of these fifteezz-znizzute reports was zzot 
priznarily to spot trouble, but to pick up news of dona¬ 
tions zzzade, with nazzzes and azziounts, to he broadcast. 
The local telephone compazzy cooperated by setting uj) 
a bank of phones to handle zzzessages. All that a woz'ker 
had to do izz order to reach headquarters was to say 
the magic words, “Flash Drive,” and he was put through 
to the meznhers of the telephone coznznittee statiozzed at 
the znazzy phones in the high school building. The znes- 
sage then was written and dispatched to the auditoriuzn 
headquarters by the Sea Scouts, who acted as runners. 
The prograzzz alternated a three-minute zzzusical nuzzzber 
with three-zzzinute bulletins. Only a part of the donations 
could be read, but enough were given to keep exciteznezzt 
at fever pitch. The business district had been secretly 
solicited before the drive, so a list of dozzatiozzs was on 
hand to azznounce before the bulletins began to cozzze in. 

Many colorful stunts were planned to keep interest 
stimulated throughout the town during the drive. Sozne 
of these were modified by the rain, but their noise was 
heard all over town. The county sheriff sent his color¬ 
ful znounted posse to parade the streets in full regalia; 
the American Legion policed all areas izz unifornz; Na¬ 
tiozzal Guardsnzen acted as zzzessengers on motorcycles 
with sirezzs screazzzing; highway patrohnezz azzd local 
police patrolled outlying districts. The very loud and 
deep-voiced siren of a cazznery was chosezz to blow the 
fifty-dollar whistle and souzzded for every dozzation of 
that anzouzzt. The “Fifty-Dollar Hozzor Caravan” was a 
popular and colorful stunt. This consisted of two deco¬ 
rated azzd placarded cars driven by VFW drivers in uni- 
forzn, the first car containing the fifty-dollar donor, the 
second filled with cheering teen-agers, led by a Natiozzal 
Guard motorcyclist, siren screanzing, carrying the dozzor 
to the cannery to blow his owzz whistle. Mazzy dozzors 
sezzt their children for the thrill, and the idea was so 
popular that znazzy additional caravazzs could have been 
kept busy. 

The radio statiozz had its mobile unit touring the tozvn. 
picking up interviews and describing local color. A great 
deal of the whistle-blowing went over the air through 
this zzzobile unit, but the whistle blasted ahzzost contin¬ 
uously throughout the drive, so that the tozvzzspeople 
heard it through their walls, if zzot by way of the radio. 

Also continuously heard, and occasionally picked up 
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by the mobile unit, were the newly-installed, powerfully- 
amplified chimes of the Methodist Church. These were 
called, for purposes of the War Memorial Drive, the 
"Voice of Memory’’ and played stirring hymns. 

Timed to be completed just as the drive went off the 
air was the Memorial Service, held in the city park un¬ 
der the auspices of the American Legion. Silence was re¬ 
quested on the radio and all noises ceased at nine-fifty. 
A chaplain presided over a simulated grave and a wreath 
was laid, followed by the salute of the American Legion’s 
decorated honor firing squad. All of this w’as broadcast. 


ending with taps from the Legionnaire’s bugle. 

As fast as the crew's of solicitors completed their ter¬ 
ritories, they filed in to report to the battery of twenty 
accountants recruited from the local banks and finance 
companies. Soaking wet, hair streaming—for it was still 
pouring rain—they were thrilled and happy. Hot coffee 
appeared from somewhere and the steaming room be¬ 
came packed w'ith milling, sodden workers, first waiting 
to be checked in and then waiting for results as the 

(Continued on page 112) 



Children raise flag on the 
playgrounds, Memphis, Ten- 
.■ nessee, on July Fourth. 


Robert Kresge 


HAVE YOU A PROGRAM ON THE FOURTH? 


It wasn’t so long ago that the most 
significant of our national holidays, 
the Fourth of July, was the time for 
community celebrations everywhere. 
Everyone participated or had almost 
as good a time watching a full day’s 
program of activities. Civic pride 
thrived on such projects. 

Then came the automobile. The pub¬ 
lic could move fast and easily, ft pro¬ 
ceeded to do so, scurrying off to 
beaches, parks and other recreation 
areas. Just as these areas now do their 
peak business on the Fourth of July, 
so also do the highway police and am¬ 
bulance drivers. 

Because of the safety factor and the 
crowded conditions found at all play 
spots, a new' trend finds the commu¬ 
nity observance of Indejjendence Day 
making a strong comeback. People will 
gladly stay home if there is some sort 
of unusual entertainment available. 


Kobekt Kresge is the superintendent 
of recreation in Butler, Pennsylvania. 


Public recreation departments are pre¬ 
sented with a great opportunity to be 
of much appreciated service in provid¬ 
ing this entertainment. 

Butler, Pennsylvania, staged a 
Fourth of July celebration in 1949 
which was successful from every possi¬ 
ble angle. The entire program was 
planned and produced by the people, 
with the board of recreation serving 
as a coordinating agency. The organ¬ 
ization was as follows: 

The mayor’s committee was the gen¬ 
eral committee. Aj)pointed by the 
mayor, it consisted of twelve prom¬ 
inent citizens, men and women, repre¬ 
senting business, industry, education, 
the press and all three religious faiths. 
The director of public recreation 
served as secretary to this group. 

The mayor’s committee planned the 
program and established operating 
committees to carry out the different 
parts of that program. Every service 
club and veterans’ organization was 
requested to furnish three names and 


other committees were made up from 
these names. A concert and pageant 
committee was responsible for the after¬ 
noon program in Ritts Park. Another 
committee arranged a drum and bugle 
corps demonstration given at night at 
Pullman Park. This was followed by 
a fireworks display which was planned 
by a fireworks committee. Since this 
w'as the costly part of the day’s pro¬ 
gram, this committee also raised the 
funds necessary for the entire cele¬ 
bration—approximately one thousand 
dollars. 

Two other committees completed 
the organization. The publicity com¬ 
mittee contributed a catchy slogan, 
“It’s Butler on the Fourth,” and han¬ 
dled the usual details. A safety com¬ 
mittee was responsible for the safety 
and comfort of the crowds. Members 
of the mayor’s committee served as 
chairmen of all but the safety com¬ 
mittee, each group averaging fifteen 
members. 

The response was proof that the 
jtublic is ready and willing to stay 
home on the Fourth. No larger crowd 
ever jammed Pullman Park and the 
comments heard on the fifth of July 
were decidedly complimentary. There 
is no question in anyone’s mind that 
the program was sufficiently w'orth- 
while to he repeated each year. 

The success of Butler’s 1949 com¬ 
munity Fourth of July celebration was 
attributed to the fact that it was a 
local production throughout, from the 
planning to the execution. No outside 
professional help was used; all the 
entertainment came from the commu¬ 
nity. The only “outsiders” in the entire 
program were the two men who set 
off the fireworks. 
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A STUDY OF PERSONNEL 


I KTERESTING FACTS relating to i)cr- 
sonnel in school recreation ap¬ 
pear in a bulletin recently issued by 
the Research Division of the National 
Education Association of the United 
States.* The study, which includes also 
health and physical education, was un¬ 
dertaken because of the scarcity of 
reliable up-to-date information as to 
what the schools are doing in these 
fields. Reports were received from 873 
city-school systems. The bulletin is 
confined largely to factual information 
and no attempt was made to evaluate 
any of the data qualitatively. The facts 
presented, therefore, cannot be used as 
indexes of either good or bad practice, 
but they do portray the present status 
of selected features. 

In reporting on standards for en¬ 
rollment and time scheduling, it is 
pointed out that the requirements of 
adequate time for recreation in the 
school schedule cannot be stated easily 
because of the difficulty in defining 
and evaluating recreation. “Generally 
speaking, recreation consists of the 
things we do for our own enjoyment.” 
A reasonable rule proposed states that 
“every day each pupil is entitled to 
some time for those things which he 
enjoys.” 

The report points out that the value 
of enrollment percentages of pupils in 
regular programs of recreation is lim¬ 
ited, in view of the lack of previous 
understanding specifically as to what 
activities constitute recreation. The re¬ 
port states: “Recess periods, after¬ 
school games, school movies and var¬ 
ious club activities were considered as 
recreation by most of the respondents. 
However, there were many other 
scheduled programs which were count¬ 
ed by some superintendents and not 
by others.” 

The percentage of elementary pupils 
enrolled in regular school recreation 
programs was thirty-six per cent in 


*Personnel and Relationships in School, 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
October 1950. $.50. 
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825 systems reporting, thirty-seven per 
cent in junior high schools in 537 sys¬ 
tems and forty per cent in high schools 
in 776 systems. The number decreased 
progressively from fifty-six per cent 
in elementary schools in cities of 2,500 
to 4,999 population to thirty per cent 
in cities of one hundred thousand and 
over. In high schools, however, the 
smallest and largest population groups 
reported a considerably higher per¬ 
centage of enrollment in recreation 
than the three intermediate groups. In 
no type of school or population group 
did the percentage exceed fifty-six, 
which was far below the percentage 
of pupils enrolled in health and physi¬ 
cal education programs. No data were 
reported as to time devoted to recre¬ 
ation programs. 

In commenting upon personnel 
needs, the report states: “Principles 
for determining the need for personnel 
in recreation are nonexistent. In sum¬ 
mer programs it is desirable to have 
some specially-trained persons to or¬ 
ganize and to furnish over-all direc¬ 
tion. During school months, most of 
the responsibility for recreation pro¬ 
grams will rest with the regular school 
staff; however, in the larger systems, 
one or more directors or supervisors 
may be needed to coordinate recrea¬ 
tion with other school activities.” A 
total of 4,014 full-time and seventy- 
eight part-time employees in summer 
recreation programs was reported. No 
count was made, however, of recrea¬ 
tion personnel employed by non-school 
agencies in these cities. 

Of the school systems reporting, 
only 10.7 per cent employed at least 
one full-time summer recreation 
worker and 87.8 per cent employed no 
such personnel. The preponderance of 
such employment in the large cities 
is revealed by the fact that eighty-five 
per cent of all the recreation workers 
reported were in cities of one hundred 
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thousand or more. In cities of 30,000 
to 99,999, the average was about two 
full-time persons per school system; in 
cities of 10,000 to 29,999, one-and-one- 
half per system. These figures clearly 
indicate the relatively small role played 
by schools in furnishing summer rec¬ 
reation programs in most cities. 

The average income for summer 
workers was $362 for the season, 
with the period of employment averag¬ 
ing from eight to ten weeks. 

School superintendents were asked 
to list, aside from budget limitations, 
the most serious obstacles and difficul¬ 
ties which must be overcome in order 
to strengthen their programs in health, 
physical education and recreation. 
Lack of adequate phy.sical facilities— 
including gymnasiums, suitable play 
areas and equipment—was listed by 
tbe largest number of school systems 
(220). Some of these respondents ex¬ 
plained that money alone would not 
solve the problem because site e.xpan- 
siou was impossible and playground 
sites were not available anywhere near 
the building. Shortage of adequately- 
trained personnel, an inadequate pub¬ 
lic relations program and uncoopera¬ 
tive parents were also listed by many 
superintendents. 

The report states in summary that 
extensive progress has been, and is 
still being, made, but that, in man) 
respects, programs as a whole still fail 
to measure up to the minimum stand¬ 
ards recommended. “Boards of edu¬ 
cation, in purchasing sites for new 
buildings in years past, gave too little 
thought to e.xi)anding school programs 
and future enrollment. Ample play 
areas, suitable athletic fields, adequate 
gymnasiums and provisions for build¬ 
ing expansion received little or no 
consideration in many cases. Boards 
should be certain that past mistakes 
are not repeated in their building plans 
for the future.” 
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Mrs. Roy V. Wright 


in^new Housing Units* 


THE AUTHOR SPEAKS AS HOME OWNER, TAX¬ 
PAYER. RECREATION COMMISSIONER AND AS A 
GRANDMOTHER. 


N A BKAUTIFUL day in October, I flew half-way across 
^ this country and, fortunately, had a seat which 
gave me a clear view of the countryside. From LaGuardia 
Airport to the end of the flight, the most impressive 
sight was the great numher of new developments—miles 
and miles of new houses, whole new communities—but 
in not one that I could see was there open space for a 
park or a ])layground. 

If we are to keep our normal people normal, some 
serious thought certainly should be given to providing 
areas for recreation in every community, with a planned 
program to supply leisure-time oecupation for many of 
our citizenry. Shorter work weeks and a more adult 
population require a broader outlook in the field of 
recreation. 

What does one want or need to look for in locating 
a new' home? Is it just four walls? Surely there should 
he a place for children to play—where they can learn 
how to mingle with, and enjoy, all kinds of people, where 
neither race nor creed enter the picture. 

In Newark, and in most metropolitan areas, one must 
learn to work and ])lay with people from every nation. 

Authok tvas appointed to Board of Recreation Commis¬ 
sioners of East Orange in 1936; served for twelve years. 


In learning to know them, it is possible to have a better 
understanding of them and of the situation in the world 
today. Someone has said that the people we do not like 
are the ones we do not knotv. I believe Will Rogers once 
remarked that he had never known a man he did not like. 
Children given this opportunity to know people may be 
better fitted for future leadership in their communities. 

Children who live in apartments need playgrounds 
where they may work off surplus energy, making it pos¬ 
sible for the family to enjoy their company when they 
are at home. It is necessary to have areas for young 
mothers where they may take their babies or where 
friends may meet—a well-organized playground for every 
age. No longer can recreation be considered in terms 
of youth and consist only of sports and entertainment. 
It must be so large in scope as to include every group 
from tots to the lonely older person. A well-rounded 
recreation program develops a way of life and gives some¬ 
thing to every participant. When homes had backyards 
and there were vacant lots in every neighborhood, when 
houses were large enough to accommodate an aged 
member of the family and one could retreat to his own 
corner on a rainy day and send the children to the attic 
or the cellar to find amusement, living was much less 
complicated. 

Now W'e need a parking place for our children as well 
as for our cars because they must be kept off the streets. 
We need a skilled director to guide the teen-agers in 
their clubs and sports; older young people need organized 

*A talk given at The Newark News Forum on “Play Space in 
New Neighborhoods.” 
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leadership to enable them to continue skills, learned in 
school or college, which enrich not only their lives, hut 
life in the community as well. 

Providing playfields and recreational opportunities for 
all ages is sound city government. Recreation helps to 
build community spirit and neighhorliness which every 
city needs. It should be a part of early planning. Since 
we cannot live to ourselves alone, let us learn to live 
and play together. How much better adjusted is the adult 
who has learned this difficult lesson—and where can it 
he learned better than in well-directed recreation cen¬ 
ters? As a taxpayer I am interested. I would much prefer 
to have one cent of each tax dollar spent for recreation 
development in one of our Essex communities, spent to 
keep normal people normal, than to have to spend manv 
times that amount of my tax money to try to return 
mentally sick to normal living. 

How many of those now in our mental institutions 
are where they are because of “not belonging” to anv 
interesting or interested group? In seeking satisfactions 
they have become lost and have not chosen well. 

How many of our delinquents might hav'e found their 
satisfactions in other channels than crime had their 
environment and opportunities been different? Recrea¬ 
tion is really re-creating relaxation from regular activity 
and, therefore, is a morale builder. 

Just last week a well-known physician told me that 
years ago he found relief from mental strain resulting 
from his heavy responsibilities by joining a little theatre 
group. He became so interested that after an evening 
with the group, he returned home refreshed both mentally 
and physically. Through the years, he has continued 
this recreation which helps him in his effort to help 
others. It is his hobby. 

A great doctor has said: “The two weeks a year you 
don’t W'ork may be more important than the fifty you 
do,” w'hich emphasizes the need for relaxation and va¬ 
cations. Since many of our people must find vacation 


relaxation near home, this country provides areas in our 
many beautiful parks. 

Granted more facilities for comfort and enjoyment 
might be provided, but many picnic areas are available 
and there are areas for active sports. Some of our com¬ 
munities are making progress in enlarging the scope of 
their programs to meet current needs. The National Rec¬ 
reation Association and some outstanding recreation di¬ 
rectors are largely responsible for what has been accom¬ 
plished thus far. 

More varied programs could be made available to our 
people if more of our citizens would take an intelligent 
interest in trying to obtain greater cooperation from our 
]>ublie schools for the use of their facilities after school 
hours, and in taking a more activ'e interest in church 
activities for youth. Ball fields and tennis courts are fine, 
but let us not forget that the teen-ager needs clubs 
where fun is there for the taking, and that the lonely 
older man needs a comfortable place in which to meet 
his friends for a game or relaxation. I know' of one group 
of very old men who met for years in a corner of a 
furnace room to play checkers. Now they enjoy a better 
place because someone was interested. Spectators also 
should be considered and little theatre groups encour¬ 
aged. All of these things will make a community a better 
place in which to live. Let us hope, therefore, that every 
new housing development will be planned for better 
living. 

Well-known Dr. William Menninger has stated: 

“Recreation has not only played an itnportant part in 
the treatment program of many mental illnesses, but it has 
been a considerable factor in enabling former patients to 
remain well. Therefore, psychiatrists believe that recre¬ 
ative activity can also be a valuable prevention of mental 
and emotional ill health . . . The psychiatrist would rec¬ 
ommend the importance of taking aggressive steps to 
educate the public as to the value of recreation in the 
maintenance of mental health.” 
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Wading Pools 
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An Asset or a Liability? 


Continued from the April issue of RECREATION 


Russe] J. Foval, Superintendent of Recreation, De¬ 
catur, Illinois—At one time our city had wading pools 
but discontinued the use of them because of the cost of 
maintenance and operation, the safety hazards involved 
and the difficulty of securing proper sanitation. We sub¬ 
stituted sj)ray slabs, and think we minimized all of the 
undesirable features of a wading pool; but most im])or- 
taut is the fact that now we can afford ten spray slabs for 
the cost of one wading pool. This, of course, means that 
we can reach many more people. Our objective is to have 
one spray slab on every playground to take tbe place of 
street showers and wading pools. 

We try to s])read our money as far as possible, and 
feel that we have no right to spend too much on any 
one phase of our program. The wading pool e.xpense is 
out of proportion to other expense, particularly when 
we can solve the problem with a substitute. 

The wading pool is probably satisfactory for the large 
city because such a large amount is necessary that oper¬ 
ating expenses can be justified. The more that are oper¬ 
ated, the lower the cost. However wdien you only have 
two or three to operate, it becomes too expensive. Most 
departments are constantly on the lookout for ways to give 
more service on limited budgets, and we feel that 
the use of spray slabs instead of wading pools is a step 
in the right direction. Also, the use of spray slabs in¬ 
stead of street showers is a safety and health measure. 

Robert A. Lohdell, Superintendent of Recreation, 
Evansville, Indiana—This subject of wading pools is 
of great interest to me because I always have felt that 
wading pools were the most dangerous type of facility on 
any playground. I based my thinking upon two primary 
reasons: first, it was impossible to provide sanitary 
water economically in a wading pool and, secondly, it 
was impossible to provide qualified lifeguard supervision. 
As you well know, most wading pools have a depth of 
from ten to twenty-six inches of water. (Few wading 
pools have water twenty-six inches in depth; a pool of 
this type is essentially a children’s swimming pool.—Ed.) 

A civic organization of Evansville last year constructed 
a shelter house and sjiray jiool and turned it over to the 
park department for o])eration. We also have three other 
wading pools which we converted into spray pools during 
the past summer. This was done very economically by 
placing a three-quartcr-inch pi])e around the perimeter 
of the pool and puncturing small holes in the pipe to 
create a spray effect in the center of the pool. 

At first the children complained because they wanted 
a standing depth of water in which to play but, gradu¬ 
ally, th is idea was dispelled and, by the end of tbe sea¬ 
son, the spray ])ools were receiving as much participation 
as had wading pools in previous years. 


1 should like to say that wading pools, as we have 
known them in the past, should not be included in the 
facility plans of any recreation or park department. The 
only exception I would make to this is when they are 
contiguous to a swimming pool, where the water can be 
made sanitary and competent supervision provided. 


The spray slab used in Deeatur, Illinois, is a rectan¬ 
gular area of eonerete reinforeed with wire mesh, di¬ 
mensions sixteen by twenty-eight feel and with rounded 
eorners. It has no etirve, but slopes toward a drain in 
the center of the slab, which is four inches lower than 
the perimeter. Six sprinkler heads, with three-quarter- 
inch nozzles, are set six feet apart in parallel lines near 
the center of the slab. 


0. A. Zeigler, Secretary and General Superintendent, 
Board of Park Commissioners, Tulsa, Oklahoma—We 
have twenty-three wading pools in our parks. These are 
the circular type, measuring forty feet in diameter. The 
water depth measures from three inches at the sides of 
the pool to approximately thirty or thirty-one inches at 
its center. We also have four rectangular pools, with 
graduated depth similar to that of the circular pools. 

The wading pools afford the most popular recreation 
activity in our city parks from the time they open on 
June first until they close on Labor Day. They furnish 
splendid exercise for the boys and girls, who are permitted 
to use the pool for one hour. Then they must come out 
of the water and rest in the sun for thirty minutes. 

We have not had any serious accidents in our pools. 
The only w'ay a child can be injured is through his own 
carelessness—such as taking a running jump into the 
pool or diving and bumping bis head. A caretaker looks 
out for the welfare of the children in the pool. 

We use the seventy per cent chlorine powder in com¬ 
bination with ammonium sulphate as a disinfecting agent. 
The pool is emptied each night and before filling it with 
water the following day, it is thoroughly scrubbed and 
washed. The chemical is added to the water four to five 
times a day, depending upon the load and the weather. 

There never has been an infection of any kind traced 
to the wading pools in our city. We maintain a good test 
and we have been enjoying excellent results. 

The new state laws relative to swimming pools are at¬ 
tacking the wading pools and the state health department 
is recommending that tbe latter be equipped with a chlo- 
rinator and filters or that they be converted into spray 
basins. 1- feel that the spray basin would he satisfactory 
but that it might not be as popular with the children 
as the wading pool, which furnishes more active exercise. 
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ARE WE adequately/ ^ 

MEETING LOCAL NEEDS? 




I N THE MATTER of the cooperation 
of recreation departments with lo¬ 
cal housing authorities, in developing 
programs and services for low-rent 
housing project families, a letter from 
the Public Housing Administration in 
Washington states: 

“Reports from the field indi¬ 
cate the urgent need for more co¬ 
operative planning between hous¬ 
ing staffs and recreation, agen¬ 
cies,” 

Although full cooperation has ex¬ 
isted in some cities which have wide¬ 
awake and progressive recreation de¬ 
partments, the picture as a whole 
shows that a great deal more needs 
to be done by both groups in working 
out a cooperative plan at the local 
level. Only by this means can an ade¬ 
quate provision of very necessary rec¬ 
reation facilities, as well as program 
and leadership services, be assured. 

Unfortunately, in some cities where 
there are established departments of 
recreation, local authorities’ housing 
projects have not been able, for various 
reasons, to secure any assistance. Are 
we then, as a profession, to admit that 
we are inadequate to meet these cur¬ 
rent needs? Or are these cities the ex¬ 
ception to the rule? In the case of one 
city, it has been pointed out that the 
“city park and recreation department’s 
funds go for the upkeep and mainte¬ 


nance of football stadiums, golf 
courses, parkways, tennis courts and 
city landmarks, with the result that 
very little money is left for leadership 
of neighborhood programs.” 

On the brighter side, however, in 
the cities where full cooperation has 
existed, leadership has been furnished 
on a year-round basis to develop pro¬ 
grams and services for all age groups 
and to meet their varied interests. For 
instance, there have been developed 
numerous teen-age clubs, classes in 
art, handcrafts, dancing and dramat¬ 
ics. There have been varied outdoor 
activities and many special programs 
such as pageants, festivals, carnivals 
and tournaments. Even in cities where 
assistance has not been year-round, 
leadership has been furnished during 
the summer months, at least, for play¬ 
ground programs. 

Some of the greatest values derived 
from cooperative planning between 
housing officials and recreation depart¬ 
ments have developed from the various 
recreation training programs in which 
project tenants have participated. For 
instance following arts and crafts insti¬ 
tutes, sponsored by local departments, 
so much interest was created that ten¬ 
ant leadership—with the assistance of 
local trained staff—was able to con¬ 
tinue such classes for other tenants. 
In some cases, even housing manage¬ 
ment staff has participated in these 
training courses. 


The following information summa¬ 
rizes recent reports to the Public Hous¬ 
ing Administration from a limited 
number of local housing authorities in 
cities throughout the country, where 
services have been provided housing 
projects by recreation agencies. 

Memphis, Tennessee — Playground 
directors for housing projects are pro¬ 
vided by the recreation department 
of the Memphis Park Commission for 
a limited program during most of the 
)ear; however, these directors give 
their full time in the summer. 

Austin, Texas —The city recreation 
department maintains two leaders in 
the white projects. These leaders work 
with the staff in providing a program 
that is flexible enough to include all 
sorts of activities for various age 
groups. One leader is provided for the 
project for Latin Americans. No lead¬ 
ership is provided for the Negro proj¬ 
ect as the city recreation center for 
Negroes is only a few blocks from it. 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma — There 
is a city park and program across the 
street from the project. They provide 
nine baseball diamonds, two swim¬ 
ming pools, wading pools, tennis 
courts, playground equipment, picnic 
facilities, a clubhouse for handcrafts 
work and supervised instruction for 
most of these activities during the 
season. 

Perth Amboy, New Jersey — Year- 
round leadership is provided by the 
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city recreation department. The indoor 
program includes athletics, table ten¬ 
nis. talent shows, plavs, Bov Scouts, 
mothers' club and dances. These ac¬ 
tivities are all carried on in the one 
room available, where a well-hahv 
clinic also is conducted. 

Savannah, Georgia ■ - Recreation 
services are planned to meet the needs 
of all age groups, and total participa¬ 
tion for this phase of the over-all pro¬ 
gram e.xceeds all others. The city recre¬ 
ation department is limited in its 
scope for a city the size of Savannah, 
hut the housing projects receive their 
<|uota or share of services available. 
The three low-rent projects and two of 
the three war housing projects located 
within the city limits have trained 
leadership pro^’ided by the city recre¬ 
ation department. Planning and gen¬ 
eral technical supervision is available 
to all from the recreation department. 
The organized tenant groups have pro¬ 
vided a large number of volunteer 
leaders for full athletic programs, 
planned social affairs, movies and 
so on. 

Atlanta, Georgia — The recreation 
department holds its training meetings 
for its leaders in the project buildings. 
Many of these leaders assist the hous¬ 
ing authority with special events. 
Training is given volunteer workers 
in housing projects; officials are pro¬ 
vided for sports events; the playground 
at Capitol Homes is used for softball 
games and has been used for a number 
of city-wide tournaments. 

Cleveland, Ohio (Report for the 
year of 1950)— Carver Park Project — 
The recreation dej)artment furnished 
two full-time leaders and four part- 
time leaders, serving 2,717 adults and 
17,210 children; Cedar Apartments — 
The city has provided seven leaders 
throughout the year, and there has 
been special emphasis upon recreation 
for older people; Lakeview Terrace — 
The city provided a part-time director: 
the Board of Education provided eight 
leaders and a summer playground 
leader; Woodland Terrace —The pro¬ 
gram of the community center is di¬ 
rected by leadership from the recrea¬ 
tion department and coordinated with 
that of other centers in the area. The 
following leadership was provided in 
1950: one full-time director of recre¬ 


ation, one full-time recreation instruc¬ 
tor. one part-time arts and crafts 
instructor, two music instructors, one 
playground instructor; Woodhill 
Homes —The city provided three part- 
time workers, totaling twelve hours 
jier week during the year and one full¬ 
time worker during the summer; Outh- 
waite Homes —The city furnished one 
full-time program director and eight 
.specialists for part-time activities. 

In addition to the above, field office 
reports show the following: 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania - The 
city recreation department provides 
nineteen leaders for seven projects for 
summer programs. 

Elizabeth, New Jersey — The city 
recreation department operates a play¬ 
ground on project land under a rev¬ 
ocable lease. 

7.05 Angeles, California —There has 
been considerable leadership furnished 
the housing projects through the city 
recreation department. Recently, the 
local bousing authority has held a 
series of conferences, with public and 
private recreation agencies, to secure 
joint planning and agreement in the 
development of community facilities 
to serve new projects now being 
planned. Representatives of the Los 

hi Memoriam 

John A. Martin 

John A. Martin, who for twelve 
years traveled throughout the country 
for the National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion, died in Ger¬ 
many on March 
twenty - seventh. 

At the time of 
bis death, he was 
an official in the 
community activ¬ 
ities branch of 
the t)lficc of the 
United States 
High Commis¬ 
sioner to Germany. 

For the National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation, Johnny Martin had conducted 
social recreation courses. Those who 
knew him never forgot the endless 
ideas he bad for recreation programs 
and the contagion of his enthusiasm. 
He first went overseas in 1942 as a 
program director with the American 


Angeles City Department of Parks and 
Playgrounds, the Recreation Service of 
the Board of Education and a number 
of private agencies participated in 
these conferences. They provided the 
housing executives with an oppor¬ 
tunity to define the limits of their re¬ 
sources with respect to providing com¬ 
munity buildings and areas. Architects’ 
drawings of proposed buildings and 
areas were discussed at length and 
numerous revisions made as a result 
of the recreation agencies’ suggestions. 
It is believed that these conferences 
produced a highly valuable result in 
redesigning proposed buildings and 
areas to make them more functional, 
as well as in setting the stage for in¬ 
creased cooperation. 

» « » 

Reports to the National Recreation 
Association from Denver and San 
Francisco indicate that these commu¬ 
nities have been doing a good job of 
cooperation for some time. In other 
communities, worthwhile beginnings 
have been made; or, as in Birming¬ 
ham, Alabama, or Vancouver, Wash¬ 
ington, cooperation is developing be¬ 
tween local community forces and local 
housing authorities. 

Where does your own recreation de¬ 
partment fit into this picture? 

Red Cross and had been in the mili¬ 
tary government program since 1947. 

George Hansen 

Milwaukee County lost a faithful 
and capable friend in the death of 
George Hansen, county park superin¬ 
tendent. In his column in the Milwau¬ 
kee Sentinel, Lloyd Larson reported: 
“. . . Without George Hansen’s inter¬ 
est in golf, his burning desire to bring 
the sport to the masses and the neces¬ 
sary driving force to turn dreams into 
reality, there would have been no net¬ 
work of beautiful public courses to 
which this county points with pride 
today ...” 

Dr. E. A. Pritchard 

Funeral services were held recently 
for Dr. Earle A. Pritchard, founder of 
the Niagara Falls, New York, Munici¬ 
pal Recreation Department and former 
director of recreation in Reading, 
Pennsylvania. During World War II, 
Dr. Pritchard carried on recreation 
work for military personnel in Hawaii. 
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W. C. Sutherland 



E R S O N N E 



Opportunities for Summer Employment 


^ tiE COMMUNITY recreation movement, as it is conduct¬ 
ed by such public agencies as recreation commissions, 
park and playground departments, school boards and 
other administrative authorities, offers many opportuni¬ 
ties for seasonal employment. Each year a rather large 
number of vacancies are filled by younger people with 
very little professional experience. 

Those with some college training and experience are 
usually the most successful in securing positions which 
make the summer fairly worthwhile financially. 

The younger workers frequently serve as junior lead¬ 
ers and counselors under more experienced workers. High 
school students may prepare for a career in this field by 
taking courses in, or related to, recreation. Social studies, 
public speaking and participation and leadership exjieri- 
ence in clubs and extracurricular activities lead to pro¬ 
fessional preparation. Skills in activities commonly asso¬ 
ciated with recreation interests should be developed and 
may include arts and crafts, hobbies, nature, sports, so¬ 
cial recreation and games, music and dramatic activities. 

It is advisable for young people to gain as much ex¬ 
perience as possible during high school and college train¬ 
ing. The ex])erience for beginners is of primary concern, 
and salary should probably be a secondary considera¬ 
tion. For most full-time positions, college graduation is 
required. Many colleges today have major curriculums 
in recreation leading to undergraduate and graduate de¬ 
grees. Some colleges are beginning to specialize in one 
phase of recreation, such as industrial recreation, hospi¬ 
tal recreation, park work, nature education and camping. 

Leadership is the most important single factor in de¬ 
termining the effectiveness of a recreation program. Also, 
recreation leadership is a relatively new and growing 
profession and requires persons with natural ajititudes, 
leadership ability, sitecial training and c.xperience. Per¬ 
sonality, attitudes, interests, capabilities and a concern 
for the welfare and happiness of others are considered 
very important by prospective employers. 


WiLLAKD C. SuTHERLA.N’D is in charge of the Recreation 
Personnel Service of National Recreation Association. 


There are many type of positions, but those which 
seem to appear the most frequently in local public and 
community recreation systems include the following: 


Position 

Playground Director 

Assistant Playground 
Director 

Camp Director 

Recreation Leader 

Junior Recreation 
Assistant 


.Suggested 

Education 

Two or more years of 
college 

Two or more years of 
college 

College graduate 

Two years of college 

Two or more years of 
high school 


Suggested 

Salary 

$150 - 300 month 

40 - 75 week 

35 - 60 week 

275 - 450 month 

Volunteer or nominal 
salary 


Experience for the above may vary from little or none 
to considerable, depending upon the candidates, local con¬ 
ditions and circumstances. Most cities of any size (two 
thousand report to the National Recreation Association) 
conduct some kind of organized recreation during the 
summer. Students should inquire about opportunities in 
their own and neighboring communities. They should 
find out who their local recreation authorities are and 
where they are located. Frequently, they may be found in 
the city hall or with the board of education. 

The National Recreation Association provides a Recre¬ 
ation Personnel Service, but is more effective in placing 
college graduates with special training and experience. 
Most of the summer jobs are not publicized widely and 
go to hometown boys and girls who make an effort to 
get them. 

Other sources of summer employment for those inter¬ 
ested in recreation are with the various youth-serving 
and character-building agencies. The most frequent op¬ 
portunities seem to be for camp directors, assistants, 
general counselors and specialists in music, drama, 
crafts, water or land sports and nature. Leadership in 
day camps is increasing under the sponsorship of both 
public and private agencies. 
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Most of the national agencies have their own person¬ 
nel services, and students should feel free to get in touch 
with them. The following is a partial list: 

Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Avenue, New York, 
New York. 

Boys Clubs of America, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, New York. 

Camp Fire Girls, 16 East Forty-eighth Street, New 
York, New York. 

Girl Scouts of America, 155 East Forty-fourth Street, 
New York, New York. 

National Board of the YMCA, 600 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 

National Council of the YMCA, 291 Broadway, New 
York, New York. 

National Jewish Welfare Board, 145 East Thirty-second 
Street, New York, New York. 

The American Camping Association, 343 South Dear¬ 
born Street, Chicago, Illinois, does not maintain a per¬ 
sonnel clearing service, but many of its “sections” do. 
For instance, the New York Section, 342 Madison Ave¬ 
nue, New York 17, New York, sponsors a Counselor 
Placement Service without charge to candidates. 

In some cities, offices of the United States Employ¬ 
ment Service handle summer camp positions. If your 
city has a Council of Social Agencies with a recreation 
division, this might also be a source for leads. Cer¬ 
tainly it would be wise to get in touch with the local 
counterparts of the national agencies mentioned above. 

Some positions will be advertised in the newspapers 
and through local and state civil service channels. 

Some Defense-Related Problems 
Faeing the Community Recreation Movement 

National agencies providing recreation services to the 
armed forces already are recruiting large numbers of 
trained recreation workers for their programs. The 
Department of the Army alone filed requests with the 
National Recreation Association for more than three 
hundred workers at one particular time. As defense pro¬ 
duction grows and special programs are needed for de¬ 
fense workers and their families, there will be a still fur¬ 
ther drain upon personnel. In addition, professional recre¬ 
ation workers are being recalled into the armed services 
and, in the light of past experience, many probably will 
leave recreation for better paying jobs in defense work. 
The increased demands upon existing on-going com¬ 
munity recreation programs will also require additional 
professional leadership if these programs are to pro¬ 
vide service on anything like an adequate basis. All this 
means a growing demand for workers, which will con¬ 
tinue over a period of years. 

At the same time, the defense program is creating 
conditions which will seriously dry up the source of 
supply for new workers. According to the deputy com¬ 
missioner of education, the passage of the eighteen-year- 
old draft would cut college enrollment in half. One col¬ 
lege has announced in its bulletin that it is cutting its 


budget thirty per cent beginning next fall and reducing 
its instruction and administrative staff by at least twent) 
members on the basis that the college will face a forty- 
eight per cent drop in enrollment of full-time students. 
It is, therefore, clear that the number of workers who will 
he taking undergraduate and graduate work in prepara¬ 
tion for recreation leadership from now on will he 
sharply reduced. 

The National Recreation Association has received 
funds to employ a worker to devote his full time to rec¬ 
reation personnel problems arising from this defense 
program. 

Every effort will be made to discover new sources of 
personnel. Also, we shall attempt to make the most of 
present known sources. Inventories are being made of 
the present personnel in recreation training at colleges 
and universities. We want to know the number and lo¬ 
cation of men and women who are graduating this spring 
and summer with special training in recreation. Colleges 
are being requested to report this information and to 
encourage their graduates to register with the associ¬ 
ation’s personnel service. Our recruiting campaigns are 
being increased and workers generally and friends of the 
recreation movement will want to share in the responsi¬ 
bility for discovering new prospects. 

Special recruiting materials are being developed which 
can be used by local recreation workers, high school 
principals, vocational guidance people and by members 
of college faculties. Your suggestions as to how the 
association can use its experience and resources to help 
assure an adequate flow of personnel into the college 
training curriculums and, subsequently, into the pro¬ 
grams throughout the country will be greatly appreciated. 

Continued Needs 

The armed forces’ need for recreation personnel con¬ 
tinues. There are many vacancies overseas and in the 
continental United States. Most of these are for women. 

The positions for crafts instructors and hobby direc¬ 
tors, which have been filled by military personnel, are 
expected to be filled soon by civilian employees. Both 
men and women will be considered for these vacancies. 

The demand for recreation workers with the American 
Red Cross is increasing. Workers are needed for Ger¬ 
many and the areas in the Near East. 

There are fewer vacancies in such areas as the Aleu¬ 
tians, Hawaii and the Canal Zone. 

News About People 

The Georgia State Legislature recently passed a bill 
which consolidates the city (Atlanta) and county (Ful¬ 
ton County) park and recreation departments. George 
Simons, present superintendent of parks and recreation 
for the city, is to become the general executive of the 
combined department. Miss ’V^irginia Carmichael, now 
the superintendent of recreation in Atlanta, will he his 
assistant in charge of the recreation program. 
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Leathers, Tools, Patterns, Buekles, 
Laeings, Books 


Free Ester Leathercraft Catalog illustrates, 
lists 34 unfinished items in leather, com¬ 
pletely sewn, punched, ready for colorful 
hand lacing. Buy wholesale. E.xcellent 
profit margin on Belts, Billfolds, Purses, 
Coin, Key Cases, etc. 


ESTER LEATHER COMPANY 

DEPT. R—145 St. Paul Street 

ROCHESTER 4, NEW YORK 
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PITCHING 

HORSESHOES 



N 

D 



JUNIOR OUTFIT 


Diamond Calk manufactures the most complete line of 
pitching horseshoes and accessaries, including the 
Eagle Ringer and Double Ringer, and also the lighter 
weight Junior shoes. All shoes are made from highest 
grade steel, forged to exact weight for perfect bal¬ 
ance. Carried In stack by most hardware distributors 
everywhere. 


DIAMOND CALK HORSESHOE CO. 

4616 Grand Avenue > Duluth/ Minnesota 

V___ J 


FLASH DRIVE 

(Continued from page 102) 

mounting total of donations was announced by excited 
accountants. 

The rain, which had started late in the afternoon, had 
completely spoiled dinner for all the committee member* 
who had worked so hard towards putting on this deal. 
Would all this tremendous effort be lost? Would the 
solicitors who had to do the job show up? At seven 
o’clock- -time to start the rally—^just a small handful had 
gathered in the auditorium. The chairman faced this 
small group with the hitter taste of failure in her mouth 
— -defeated by an unseasonable storm! By seven-ten, the 
auditorium was packed! Only five solicitors were miss¬ 
ing and there were plenty of substitutes. With spirit like 
this, how could a drive fail? How could anything fail? 
This was as American as apple pie, this outpouring of a 
town’s spirit. 

Soon after midnight it was apparent that the goal of 
nineteen thousand dollars had been passed; final totals 
showed that twenty-three thousand dollars had been 
raised! A subsequent tally of work pledges totalled all 
the bulldozing, dirt-filling, top soil and landscaping, labor 
and supervision of wiring the entire building. The 
town’s leading contractor donated the supervision for 
all construction, eliminating the necessity of contracting 
the job, and union carpenters, bricklayers, plumbers, 
painters volunteered. Many times the day labor needed 
was pledged and the women wanted to work, too! It will 
be a headache to the builder and the committee to or¬ 
ganize this donated labor and utilize it, but it can and 
will be done. 

As a part of tbe city park system, there will be no 
worry about maintenance and upkeep. That will be the 
city’s burden. Building suppliers will be approached for 
donations and discounts on materials. There will be no 
contractor’s profit—in fact, “no profit for anybody” is 
tbe motto now. 

The plans for our modest building have been scrapped. 
We are very proud that our memorial to the war dead 
will be a fine building. The main auditorium will house 
a regulation-sized basketball floor with a permanent stage 
and dressing rooms across the end. The front of the 
building will be three stories high, faced with glass and 
Roman tile. We will have a large banquet room on the 
top floor, lobby, rest rooms, offices, one club room, check 
room, a fine kitchen on the main floor and more much- 
needed club rooms on the floor below the street level 
which, owing to the slope of the ground, requires very 
little excavation. Wings can be added to the building 
as the town grows, without destroying its symmetry. 

Factions of the community which had been estranged 
for years worked shoulder to shoulder on this project. 
The unity of effort seems to have created a by-product of 
good will which is continuing in our town. We may have 
to raise a few more thousand dollars to complete this 
building, but we won’t turn a hair over that. For now 
we know that Puyallup can do it! Our flash drive has 
paid off! 
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From the Party Bulletin, Roanoke Departmeat oj Parks and Recreation^ *By Rutli Garber Ehlers, recreation (raining jipecialist on the staff of the 

Virginia. I Xational Recreation Association, 
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wmiT IS II IIHIID? 


A sk Fayetteville. North Caroli.ya! A?k any man 
in the street! He’ll know! 

But, until the news broke, the suspense was terrific. On 
the telephone posts, on the roads into town, on the store 
doors, over the radio, in the newspaper were the words. 
“What Is a Do-Dad?” And no one knew! 

Seven years ago Selwyn Orcutt, Fayetteville’s Super¬ 
intendent of Recreation, sat talking with Harry Willets, 
then working with the FSA, who had thought up the 
Do-Dad idea and wondered if it would work. In January 
1951, the chance came to try it, and Mr. Orcutt got busy. 
He needed help. He needed volunteers as leaders for his 
boys’ program and he needed some money to expand 
this program. And so he planned a campaign to get 
both. 

First of all, the recreation department called a meeting 
of the local newspaper and the three local radio stations, 
discussed the program with them, got their official ap- 
])roval and agreement to go along with the idea. 

The first week was set aside just for publicity—and 
what publicity! Over six hundred stickers, eight by four 
inches, with just four words—What Is a Do-Dad?—in 
black and white, were placed, at eye level, ujjon all the 
doors of mercantile establishments so that everybody 
entering a building couldn’t help but read the question. 

Large signs, four-and-one-half feet by three feet, car¬ 
rying the same question, were set in the middle of the 
main highways coming to the city. 

The radio broadcasters asked “What is a Do-Dad?" 
on every break, fifty-two breaks a day, until the last da\ 
when they changed it to “A Do-Dad is coming.’’ 

The whole town talked Do-Dads that first week. Some 
people thought that it was an advertising campaign for 
a new candy bar. The merchants all looked at each other 
and wondered which one of them was putting on a 
publicity stunt. No one actually knew who was behind 
it until the recreation department broke the story! 
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Selwyn Orcutt, Superintendent of Recreation, examines a sign. 


At the end of the first week, the newspaper and the 
radio stations announced what a Do-Dad was. The Cape 
Fear Broadcasting Company presented it like this: 

“So you know now a Do-Dad is simply a dad who 
docs. He is a person who feels the needs of his children 
and responds to them. It goes without saying that the 
needs spoken of here are not the everyday needs for 
food and clothing, but those for love and attention. And 
it also goes without saying that the Do-Dad is the sort 
of person who considers himself the wealthiest man in 
the world simply because he has the willingness to do 
and the youngsters to do for. The story broke prema 
turely, but it is hoped that the teaser was in effect long 
enough to stimulate interest in the true spirit behind the 
title, and that the spirit of the day will have a special 
meaning to fathers and their children on Sunday, ivhen 

Inlriguingly mysterious signs appeared on the streets and the 
roads into town, on the store doors and on telephone posts. 







the iiiiiiislers of Fayetteville will join the promoters of 
the idea and dedicate their sermons to the subject of 
father-child relationships. Beginning next Monday, the 
children of tlie city will be enrolled in a Do-Dad mem¬ 
bership drive which is expected to be carried into every 
home. Climaxing the two-week Do-Dad campaign will 
be a parade scheduled for Friday afternoon, January 
nineteenth.” 

That wasn’t all. The mayor issued a proclamation, 
that first week, declaring the following Sunday to be 
Do-Dad Sunday. Many of the churches cooperated—the 
ministers preaching Do-Dad sermons. 

The newspaper ran the following ad for several days; 

“Wanted—Unlimited number of Do-Dads. Assorted 
sizes. Must have sound mind, loving heart and willing 
hands.” 

The radio used jingles, too: 

“Hey Dad, be a Do-Dad; 

Hurry up and sign on the dotted line; 

For, Dad, when you are a Do-Dad 

You are helping kids to have a finer time.” 

The following week was set aside for further {jublicity. 
The judge of the City Recorder’s Court issued a state¬ 
ment endorsing the Do-Dad program, and the head of the 
Youth Council also endorsed it. 

Judge H. C. Blackwell said, “Nothing can be more 
important than the movement to bring about a better un- 


Complete Stock 



FREE 


THIS BIG ILLUSTRATED 

LEATHERCRAFT 

CATALOG AND GUIDE 


LARSON LEATHERCRAFT 
FOR CRAFTS CLASSES 


Prompt Shipment 


Leathercrafr is our onl>' business* and our slock is the 
largest and most complete in America. That is why you 
cao always depend upon immediate and complete ship¬ 
ment of orders sent to us. Whether your requirements 
are for beginners* Idls needing no tools or experience, for 
very young boys and girls, or tooling leathers, supplies 
and toots for older, more advanced students or hobbyists, 
be sure to check the LARSON LEATHERCRAFT CATA¬ 
LOG first. Wrile today for your FREE copy of our new 
24-page illustrated Catalog and Guide to latest Leather- 
craft projects. 


J. C. LARSON COMPANY 

The Foremost Nome in Leothercroft 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Depl. 1007, Chicogo 24, III. 


J. C. LARSON CO., Depl. 1007 
'820 S. Tripp Ave., Chicogo 24, III. 

Please send me a FREE co^ of your latesl 
'24-Page Illuslraled Catalog and Guide lo Leather- 
craft. 

NAME_ 


_STATE. 


derslanding between father and son, mother and daugh¬ 
ter, and those movements which have, for their purpose, 
the promotion of good feeling and understanding between 
parents and their children certainly will contribute to 
better citizenship and may prevent some of the juvenile 
delinquency which appears to be growing. 

“The Do-Dad movement will develop into an organi¬ 
zation which will have, as one of its purposes, the aim 
to prevent the juvenile from having to attend court as a 
defendant. If such an ambition could ever be achieved, 
we could all join in our praise of such an effort and such 
an accomplishment and say that ‘happy days are here 
again’.” 

Then forms were sent out to all dads through the 
schools and, as they signed up and returned these forms, 
they were given an orange and black button announcing 
“I Am A Do-Dad. ’ 


Do-Dad Entry Blank 

Membership fee $1.00 

I wish to join the "Do-Dcds" of Fayetteville, to help coop¬ 
erate with the Youth Council in their work of furthering youth 
octivities for both boys and girls in our city. 

I have experience in-- 

activities and would_ 

would not_be able to 

help cooch or instruct. 


Address and telephone number 

The purpose of the Do-Dads is to get the fathers to help 
either financiolly or in a coaching capacity to instruct the youth 
of Fayetteville. 

It will help to bring the parent and child a little closer. It 
would enable us to have father and son wiener roosts, field 
days and other activities in which we could include both 
fothers ond sons. 

Results? Many of them, both tangible and intangible. 

First of all, a file of volunteer help will be made avail¬ 
able to all the youth agencies in the city. 

Second, financial contributions will be forthcoming 
from many dads. 

P/us —community interest, a “personalizing” of the 
recreation program and the development of a feeling of 
personal responsibility on the part of the men of Fay¬ 
etteville. 

Every community has many Do-Dads if it will only 
find them. Fayetteville did! 


HEAR (Y)E 

Why in the name of all creation 
Do so many people say Recration? 
It jars my nerves—so 1 make a plea 
For heaven’s sake put in the E.!! 


Recreation 







A Service to Boys in Uniform 

The Recreation Department of Nash¬ 
ville, North Carolina, is asking parents 
of boys in the armed services to send 
their names to the recreation office. 
These names are then sent to the teen¬ 
age clubs in the community in which 
the boys have participated prior to 
leaving for camp, and the clubs are 
keeping the boys informed on the re¬ 
sults of sports programs and other 
matters of interest to them. 

High Times 

This is the season of Junior-Senior 
. banquets and proms. Need ideas? 
Themes? Suggestions for glamorous 
parties for your teen-agers? There’s a 
fine hook that will help —High Times, 
by Nellie Zetta Thompson. It’s pub¬ 
lished by E. P. Dutton and Company, 
Incorporated, 300 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, and priced at $2.50. 
Order from the publishers and men¬ 
tion Recreation. 

County Map 

County recreation setups will be in¬ 
terested in this idea from the Erie 
County Youth Recreation Program, 
J. Y. Cameron, Jr., Director, 40 Dela¬ 
ware Avenue, Room 304, Buffalo 2, 
New York. 

After two years of trying, Mr. Cam¬ 
eron has set up in his office a “map 
rack,” including a hlown-up, detailed 
map of every town and city in Erie 
County. He is now marking on local 
maps, in easy code, the location and 
type of every recreation spot, sport or 
non-competitive activity, in every town 
and city, whether or not they are cur¬ 
rently in use. 

Wouldn’t a city map of this sort be 
useful, too, to city recreation depart¬ 
ments? 


Greenhouse 

An unusual feature in the industrial 
recreation program at Calloway Mills, 
La Grange, Georgia, is the green¬ 
house where plants and flowers are 
grown for landscaping all areas within 
the mill fence or limits of mill prop¬ 
erty. in addition to the recreation 
areas and buildings. During the win¬ 
ter, any employee may bring his porch 
flower boxes to the greenhouse to be 
stored and cared for. 

Parents! Summer Is Coming! 

A kit on “How to Plan a Home 
Playground” is available for fifty 
cents from the Recreation Division of 
the Canadian Welfare Council, 245 
Cooper Street, Ottawa, Canada. 

Golf School 

The recreation department in Al¬ 
bany, New York, runs very active 
classes in golf. Frederick F. Futterer, 
Director of Recreation, uses a large 
gym with a very large net for these 
classes. The halls used are “Par-et,” 
made of fabric, but of such weight and 
strength as to give the indoor golf stu¬ 
dent full freedom in his strokes. The 
classes are conducted during a seven- 
weeks’ course, and there are three 
groups each week, each group having 
its own evening at the gym. 

Good Ideas from Salina, Kansas 

1. A plan whereby the Elks show 
free movies in downtown theatres ev¬ 
ery Monday morning while the play¬ 
ground leaders hold their staff meet¬ 
ing. In this way', no one notices that 
the playgrounds are closed that morn¬ 
ing and the leaders don’t have to 
worry about what’s happening when 
they’re not around! 

2. A plan whereby red flags, saying 
“Playground Is Open,” are hung in 


the same places where similar ones 
are hung the rest of the year saying 
"School Is in Session.” The flags are 
the small hand type, but the parents 
are used to them and can tell as they 
drive up to the area w'hcther or not 
someone is in charge. 

The Newcomers Glub 

The Newcomers Club plays an im¬ 
portant part in the welcoming of new 
residents—an excellent idea for a small 
community facing an impact of new 
war workers. Whenever a new person 
makes Adrian, Michigan, his resi¬ 
dence, a member of the Newcomers 
Club calls upon him at his home, 
brings discount slips good at many 
business places and formally welcomes 
the man and his family to the city. 
During the year, certain social events 
are held to which the newcomer is in¬ 
vited—such as a dinner dance at the 
country club, a musicale at the college 
or other events. Each Christmas, a 
huge party is given and every child 
receives a small bag of candy and a 
toy. Money for the activities of the 
club is donated by merchants and busi¬ 
ness concerns, and some money is 
made on dances and other events. The 
club has an official hostess, who is a 
volunteer. 

Lights Attract Growds 

In Salina, Kansas, a number of 
lighted areas make night programs 
possible. When an NRA representative 
visited there last summer, she reported 
that, in one park, thirty-five square 
dance sets were going. (The callers 
were paid. The ladies wore long 
skirts!) Close by, the tennis courts 
were in full operation, with great num¬ 
bers of people waiting their turn. The 
shuffleboard courts were crowded and 
the cement table tennis tables were all 
in use. A group was playing roque 
and everyone was having a most en¬ 
joyable evening. 

Arizona Style! 

The Valley of the Sun Square Dance 
Organization, Incorporated, sponsored 
b\ the Parks and Recreation Depart¬ 
ment of the city of Phoenix, Arizona, 
has an attractive little booklet of 
square dance calls, “Arizona Style of 
Modern Sejuare Dancing,” priced at 
fifty cents. No music—but there are 
calls for forty-eight dances, printed 
and illustrated attractively. 
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Magazines and Pamphlets 


It’s If It’s 



GYM EQUIPMENT 


• Gymnasium Equipment 

• Telescopic Gym Seats 

• Basketball Scoreboards 

• Basketball Backstops 

• Steel Lockers, Lockerobes 
and Grade-Robes 


TViite /or ^<U<Uof 

FRED MEDART PRODUCTS,inc. 

3566 DE KALB ST. ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 



Police Chiefs News, January 1951 
Juvenile Crime Prevention, William 
P. O'Brien. 

Architectural Record, February 

1951 

The Pre-School in Action, Heinrich 
H. Walchter and Elizabeth Walch- 
ter. 

Sunday School Doubles as Nursery 
School. 

Spiral Ramps for Stadium Traffic. 

Park Maintenance, February 1951 
Pitfalls to Avoid in New Outdoor 
Pools, Chauncey A. Hyatt. 

Tight Market in Prospect lor Pool 
Eijuipmcnt. 

Sanitation Aided by New Pool 
Chemical, Edward R. Williams. 
Artificial Rinks, Are They Practi¬ 
cal Outdoors? 

Journal of the American Associa¬ 
tion FOR Health, Physical Educa¬ 
tion AND Recreation, February 1951 
Some Standards Are Needed—In 
Selection of Sports Equipment, 
diaries Heilman and Virginia 
Bourquardez. 

Physical Education, Recreation Fa¬ 
cilities, Functional Planning and 
Standards. 

Need of Recreation for the Aged, 
Ollie A. Randall. 

An Experiment in Campus Recrea¬ 
tion, W. J. Tait. 

Camping Magazine, February 1951 
The Value of Sports in Camp, Rob¬ 
ert J. Delahanty. 

Your Camp Building Program, Jul¬ 
ian H. Salomon. 

A Survey of Kitchen Facilities in 
Twenty-five Agency Camps, Agnes 
M. Carlson. 

Safety Educ.ation, February 1951 
Actually How Dangerous Is Touch 
Football? D. K. Mathews and 
E. D. Michaels. 

Keej) Play Space Clean. 

Give the Other Fellow a Break. 

Highro.ad, February 1951 

Recreation in Our Church, Larry 
Eisenberg. 

Beach and Pool, February 1951 
A Swimming Program for Children 
and Mothers, Virginia G. Kirby. 
Swimming Pool Water; Its Care 


and Treatment, Sears Berggren. 
Life Saving: A Common Sense Per¬ 
spective, J. H. Mueller. 

American City, March 1951 

Planning Parks and Recreation 
(Part I), Thomas C. Jeffers. 

Are Indoor-Outdoor Swimming 
Pools Practicable? Wesley Bintz. 

Today’s Health, March 1951 

Play Is a Serial Story, Marion L. 
Lerrigo. 

Parks and Recreation, March 1951 
Children’s Fairyland, William Penn 
Mott, Jr. 

Landscape Planting in State Parks, 
Herbert M. Blanche. 

Park Turf, Tom Mascaro. 

Who Cares About Summer Heat? 
Ed Gilmore. 

Handball Courts—the Detroit Way, 
J. J. Considine. 

Maintenance Mart. 

Beach and Pool, March 1951 
NPA M-4 Construction Ban Dis¬ 
cussed. 

New Type Indoor-Outdoor Pool, 
Wesley Bintz. 

Unit Heater System Popular. 

Care and Treatment of Pool Water; 
Filtration Equipment, Sears Berg¬ 
gren. 

Laws and Regulations Relating to 
Organized Camping. State of Cali¬ 
fornia Recreation Commission, pub¬ 
lication number 9. Sacramento, 
California. $1.00. 

Compilation of Laws Relating to 
Recreation. State of California 
Recreation Commission, publication 
number 8. Sacramento, California. 
$ 1 . 00 . 

Community Action for the Aging. 
New York State Association of 
Councib of Social Agencies, New 
York City, New York. $.20. 

The Journal of Educational Soci¬ 
ology, May 1950. The Payne Edu¬ 
cational Sociology Foundation, In¬ 
corporated, New York City, New 
York. $.35. 

Public Relatio.ns Programs — How 
TO Plan Them. Sallie E. Bright. 
National Publicity Council, New 
York City, New York. $1.00. 
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New Playroom Equipment 

Four new pieces of nursery school 
and kindergarten playroom equipment 
have been designed and are being man- 



The Burke-huilt turning bar also is 
easy to move from one room location 
to another and has many popular uses. 
Priced at twelve dollars, malleable iron 
fittings with patented interlocking knob 
construction offer maximum strength 
and safety with minimum weight. 

Plastic Laces 

In response to the demand for a 
strong yet easily workable lace, one 
that is safe to use and stands up under 



extensive wear and tear, the Rex Cor¬ 
poration of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
introduces its new all-plastic lacing— 
Rex-lace and Rex-cord. 

Rex-lace, made of solid plastic in 
eighteen colors, is available in two 
sizes, 3/32" wide and 1/8" wide. It 
will not crack, peel or scull and is not 
affected by moisture or most chemi¬ 
cals. It conforms to all specifications 
for use in crafts workshops, schools, 
hospitals and other institutions. 

Rex-cord, manufactured in one size 
only, .06.5" in thickness, can be braid¬ 
ed, wrapped, woven or laced with ease. 

For further information about these 
two products—Rex-lace and Rex-cord 
—write to the Rex Corporation, 51 
Landsdowne Street, Cambridge 39. 


New Partnership 

F. R. Carpenter, 1560 Ansel Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and G. A. Post, Con¬ 
sulting Engineer, 1313 North Capitol, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, announce the 
formation of their ])artnershi]). Carpen¬ 
ter Ice Rink Floors, to carry on the 
M. R. Carpenter Monolithie Concrete 
Floating Floor and Piping System 
structures and to build floors for every 
application in the field. 

Recent Carpenter installations engi¬ 
neered by Mr. Post are the Wollman 
Memorial Rink, Central Park, New 
York; Cambria County War Memorial 
Building, Johnstown, Pennsylvania; 
Sioux City Auditorium, Sioux City, 
Iowa. Under eonstruetion are installa¬ 
tions in the Denver Munieipal Stadium, 
Denver, Colorado; the Civie Audito¬ 
rium, Butte, Montana; and the Onon¬ 
daga County War Memorial Audito¬ 
rium, Syraeuse, New York. 

Unique Life Preserver 

Water Master Lifesaver, a vinylite 
preserver which can be worn deflated 
beneath swimming trunks until ready 
for use or inflated before entering the 
water, is being manufactured by Solar- 
Tan, Incorporated, 1 School Street, 
Yonkers, New York. 

Invented by the company’s presi¬ 
dent, Joseph Chillemi, the pocket-sized 
lifesaver retails for approximately 
•f 1.98 and is sold both as a “confidence 
inspircr” for people learning to swim 
and as “emergency insurance” for ex¬ 
perienced swimmers. Weighing only 
three ounces, it is patented as a com¬ 
pletely effective device capable of su]>- 
porting the heaviest person in water. 

Creative Handcraft Packets 

Designed by Marguerite Ickis for 
men in the armed services to carry in 
their pockets, these packets contain a 
piece of material, such as a piece of 
leather four - by - twelve inches or a 
block of soft pine, together with the 
necessary individual tool or equip¬ 
ment to make a project. The important 
item in each kit is a detailed direction 
sheet with step-by-step drawings and 
suggestions for a number of articles 
which can be made. A variety of ten 
packets is now available. Write to 
Universal Handicrafts Service, Incor¬ 
porated, 1267 Sixth Avenue, New 
York 19, for your catalog. 


ufactured by the J. E. Burke Company, 
Van Dyne Road. Fond du Lac, Wis¬ 
consin. Sturdy, colorful and practical, 
they include a merry-go-round, hobby¬ 
horse, a gate swing and a turning bar. 

The merry-go-round, priced at $115, 
measures six feet in diameter and 
twenty-three inches in height from 
floor to hand rails. It can be con¬ 
veniently moved from one location to 
another, yet is completely safe. Perma¬ 
nent lubrication assures noiseless oper¬ 
ation. 

Youngsters will have great fun be¬ 
ing a Hopaloug Cassidy on the hobby¬ 
horse. Its saddle-shaped scat provides 
opportunity for each child to adjust 
himself to the most comfortable posi¬ 
tion. Pulling with the hands and push¬ 
ing with the feet will start the horse in 
motion and even the smallest tot will 
learn how to “giddyap” in a few min¬ 
utes. The hobby-horse is priced at 
forty-five dollars. 

The Swingate revives that hard-to- 
resist temptation of swinging on the 
front yard gate. Priced at twenty-eight 
dollars, it has particular value for chil¬ 
dren who are physically handicapped, 
providing opportunities for exercising 
deficient limbs in complete safety. 
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new Publieations 



Covering the Leisure-time Field 


“Gabbit,” tbe Magic Rabbit 

Carroll Colby. Coward-McCann, Incorporated, New 
\ork. SI.50. 

/^arroll Colby bas worked a bit of magic himself in 
his delightful and simple way of telling and illustra¬ 
ting the story of “Gabbit’’ and his magician friend. 
Youngsters will be enchanted by tbe amusing rabbit who 
decides to alter the routine of being pulled out of a silk 
hat—with results which amaze the magician and amuse 
the boys and girls who come to see their show. 

Here’s a book that will not only remain popular with 
young readers for a long time, but will also make an 
excellent .selection for the storytelling hour for the lolli¬ 
pop brigade. 



Fun Outdoors 

Mary Louise Friebele, Frances C. Smith and Bernice Os¬ 
ier Frissell. The Macmillan Company, New York. $1.95. 

his is the latest book in The Sports Series of supple¬ 
mentary readers by Frissell, Friebele and Smith and 
is intended for fourth grade. As in the earlier books in 
The Sports Series, however —Fun at the Playground, 
Grade Two, and Fun in Swimming, Grade Three—it is' 
written in the vocabulary of the grade below that for 
which the book is intended. Thus it not only is an excel¬ 
lent reader for tbe very beginning of tbe fourth grade, 
but for the slower readers in upper grades as well. In 
addition, it is a lively and interesting story book about 
camping, out-of-doors activities and fun in a national 
forest. It brings in camping techniques, crafts, some na¬ 
ture study and prompts an interest in elementary science. 
Kate Seredy’s delightful illustrations are scattered 
through it in generous profusion. 

Young Chad Seal of Los Angeles 

Clarence M. Fink. The Story Book Press, Dallas, Texas. 

$ 2 . 00 . 

had Seal, a resident of the Los Angeles Zoo, and his 
friends, Bertram Bowser, Danny Flipperfoot, Peter 
Penguin, Busier Badger and more, rhyme and riddle their 
way through the forty-eight pages of this action-packed 
story. It’s especially for the five-to-niners, but the adults 
also will enjoy Bertram Bowser’s rhymes, such as: 

“Things are going to the dogs 
You hear the people say; 

I often sigh and wonder why 
Nothing comes my way.” 

A dignified giraffe plays a heroic role in the great flood 
which overruns the zoo: the reputation of the Los Angeles 
Zoo’s inhabitants as riddle-solvers is saved and there are 
many other unusual and exciting adventures. 

Storytellers will be able to use this book as source ma¬ 
terial for many sittings and the characters can be carried 
over into new and original plots. The youngsters probably 
will want to construct some new predicaments for Chad 
Seal and his friends. 
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New Orleans, Louisiana 
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May 21-24 
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Boulder, Colorado 

July 23-August 24 

Miss Lou Hamilton, Director, Recreation Department, 706 Simp¬ 
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R. D. Evans, Superintendent, Fort Worth Recreation Department, 
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Education for Women, University of Colorado 
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Tampa, Florida 
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Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
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GainesviUe 
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Vincent J. Hebert, Superintendent of Parks and Recreation, 
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Miss Vivian Wills, Assistant Superintendent, Westchester County 
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Mrs. Jessie Garrison Mehling, Supervisor, Health and Physical Ed¬ 
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Frank Staples 
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Amherst, Massachusetts 

June 2-3 

Toledo, Ohio 

June 4-15 

Pontiac, Michigan 

June 18, 19 

White Plains, New York 

June 27 

David A. Zook, Superintendent of Recreation, 302 City Hall 
Building 

Myron D. Hendrick, Director of Recreation, City Hall 

Miss Ruth Mclntire, Extension Specialist in Recreation, University 
of Massachusetts 

Arthur G. Morse, Supervisor of Recreation, 214 Safety Building 

David Ewalt, Director of Recreation, Parks and Recreation 

Miss Vivian Wills, Assistant Superintendent, Westchester County 
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Pensacola, Florida 
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Toledo, Ohio 
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Attendance at training courses conducted by National Recreation Association leaders is usually open to all who wish to attend. 

For details as to location of the course, content, registration procedure and the like, communicate with the sponsors of the 
courses as listed above. 




The Whatleys' story can be your story,too 1 


Your dream can come true, just as the 
Whatleys’ did. Start now! It’s easy! Just 
take these three simple steps: 

1. Put saving first before you even draw 
your pay. 

2. Decide to save a regular amount system¬ 
atically. Even small sums saved this way 
become a large sum amazingly soon! 

3. Start saving by signing up today in the 
Payroll Savings Plan where you work or the 
Bond-A-Month Plan where you bank. 


You’ll be providing security not only for 
yourself and your family, but for the free 
way of life that’s so important to us aU. 



U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 
ARE DEFENSE BONDS— 
BUY THEM REGULARLY! 


Your government docs not poy for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with 
The Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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RECREATION 

is one of the fields in tvhich 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 

has been serving the schools of America 
for twenty years. Under the editorship of 
Dr. Harry C. McKown, well-known au¬ 
thority on extracurricular activities, this 
monthly magazine promotes the following 
interests: 


ACTIVITY PROGRAMS — Current thought of leaders in the field of democratic group activities. 
SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES — An assembly program for each week of the school year. 

CLASS PLAYS — Help in selecting and staging dramatic productions. 

CLASS ORGANIZATIONS — Directions for the successful guidance of school groups. 
FINANCING ACTIVITIES — Suggestions for financing student functions. 

ATHLETICS — News and ideas on late developments in intra-mural and interscholastic sports. 
DEBATE — Both sides of the current high school debate question. 

DEPARTMENT CLUBS — Instructions and aids in the directing of school clubs of all types. 
HOME ROOMS — Ideas and plans for educative home room projects. 

PEP ORGANIZATIONS — Devices for stimulating loyalty and school spirit. 

STUDENT PUBLICATIONS — Guidance in the production of school newspaper and yearbook. 
PARTIES AND BANQUETS — Suggestions for educative and wholesome social activities. 
STUDENT GOVERNMENT — Sound direction in development of student sense of responsibility. 
MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES — Music, commencement, point systems, etc. 

Subscription Price ^100 Subscribe Now 

School Activities Publishing Co, 

1515 LANE STREET TOPEKA, KANSAS 











Six Porter 217B Forward-Fold "Haistaway" 
Basketball Backstops eoch equipped with 
Porter 237B Steel Fon-Shoped Backboards give 
Western Illinois' modern gym the best in 
equipment. 


at lead mg gyjns from coast-to-coast 
the choice is Porter 

at Western Illinois State Teachers College 


Gymnastic apparatus at Western Illinois is Por¬ 
ter-made too, preserves the finest tradition in 
physical education. Authentically correct appara¬ 
tus is important port of program. 


Wherever you find the most thoughtfully-plan¬ 
ned, efficient, attractive gymnasiums, you will 
probably find Porter-made equipment. Porter 
Basketball Backstops and Porter Gymnasium Ap¬ 
paratus are in the finest tradition, reflecting Por¬ 
ter’s quality manufacturing skill that dates back 
almost a century. Leading schools, universities, 
clubs and communities all over America rely on 
Porter. You can, too. 



equipping your gymnasium 

You can entrust your planning problems to Porter's engineering 
staff, and be confident of satisfactory, economical solutions. 
Years of experience qualify them to render you a real service. 
"Write today. No obligation. 


Western Hlinals gym has full camplement of 
equipment including Horses, Bucks, Parallel Bars, 
Horizontal Bars, Stoll Bars, Chest Weights, Row¬ 
ing Mochines, Mats and accessories. 
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It tsikos loii$>'cr to linilcl Ameumcan 

Ameiucan xVppnn ecl Equipment is constructed exclusively 
of top quality Steels, Certified Malleables and finest, care¬ 
fully seasoned Hardwoods, all of which continue to he in 
critically short supply. Thus, although there are many 
short-cuts to quicker deliveries, American liqiiip- 

ment just naturally can’t he hiiilt and shipped as promptly 
today as in normal limes, if we are to maintain American’s 
rigid pre-war quality standards. You’ll benefit in the long 
run, however; for superior American Approved Equip¬ 
ment will he serving you well many years after inferior, 
subslitute-huilt apparatus has had to he discarded. 

★ Se*td today for Catalogs and descriptive Literature. 
Learn why it's worth iraiting a bit longer for American! 


Recreation 


^ you. and other experienced 
buyers know the wisdom of demanding abundant re- 
.serve strength, proven performance and absolute safety 
in your Playground and Swimming Pool hlquipment. 
You know, too, that only highest quality equipment 
will assure you these vitally essential features. Perhaps 
that’s why so many of yon today are placing your 
confidence in American Approved Equipment. Like 
thousands of satisfied American clients, you’ve found 
that une.vcelled workmanship, greater strength, rugged 
durahility and complete safety are but a few of the 
many superior features yon get when youhiiy A.mehican. 


AMERICAN 

l>I.AV<iilIOIIIVI» DEVICE CO. 
AXIIEIISOIV, IXniANA 

{.nrgost Exclusive yiarmfactarcrs ttf Fine 
i‘lu\gruuuii and Stcimnting Pool Equipment 


hmsoft® 


itMERlCU APPIOtED 

Playground & Swimming 
Pool Equipment 
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A n inevitable accompaniment of 
a national emergency is the con¬ 
sideration of the essentials and non- 
essentials of living. The things by 
which men live are divided sharply 
and, frequently, arbitrarily into the 
necessary and the not-necessary. 

Food, clothing and shelter fall un¬ 
questionably into the necessary class. 
About these three things, there is gen¬ 
eral agreement. But, beyond the major 
three, there is more disagreement than 
agreement about the essentials for liv¬ 
ing during a national crisis. 

Recreation, which is a general con¬ 
cern of everyone and a special con¬ 
cern of many national agencies, is 
often considered rather unimportant 
in time of national emergencies. Rec¬ 
reation as a human resource is sud¬ 
denly greatly devalued. The importance 
of recreation becomes a paradox— 
the less the people need it, the greater 
value it has; the more the people need 
it, the less value it has. For, surely, it 
is precisely during the periods of great 
tension that people need recreation 
more than during any other periods. 
It is not then that recreation is less 
valuable—if recreation be treated as 
a commodity whose value rises and 
falls. On the contrary, it is then that 
recreation can reveal its true worth. 

Despite all the many ills of one kind 
or another that have beset humanity 
from time to time, man has progressed 
slowly in his understanding of man. 
His needs as a human being have been 
more clearly recognized and, as a re¬ 
sult, ways have been sought to meet 
those needs. That people have a deep 
need for recreation, as it affects their 
mental, emotional and even physical 
health, has been established. Methods 
and means of meeting that need have 
been worked out and put into opera¬ 
tion. That the health of the people and 
the work of years should be abandoned 
at a time of national emergency strikes 
the intelligent and thoughtful person 
as not only tragically wasteful, but 
also as showing an almost complete 
lack of perspective. It makes him won¬ 
der if the national emergency as such 
is being best served or can be best 
served by a people existing under con¬ 
stantly increasing pressures without 
some provision for alleviating tensions. 
Recreation in some form or other 


Recreation 

in a 

National Emergency 


an editorial by David W. Armstrong 


offers the healthy outlet to people from 
the unusual strains and stresses to 
which they arc being submitted. A 
national emergency changes the struc¬ 
ture of the very foundation of our so¬ 
ciety—the family. Men are taken for 
training in the armed forces; the em¬ 
ployment of women increases quickly 
and vastly; the home place itself shifts 
with the growth of big industries in 
one locality and then in another. Great 
numbers of children are burdened with 
the insecurities of a nation in the midst 
of an emergency. 

The therapeutic quality of recrea¬ 
tion, afforded by public and private 
agencies to adults and to children, is 
something to be considered seriously 
and to he used in the cause of the 
common good. Accepted as a part of 
living, it can do much to inject bal¬ 
ance into the human picture—always 
so sadly distorted in stormy times. The 
armed forces have incorporated recre¬ 
ation into their program, fully under¬ 
standing that the health of the military 
demands this release. The civilian 
should not be disregarded in this re¬ 
spect because he does not happen to 
shoulder the gun. He, too, is affected 
by the atmosphere of strain and un¬ 
rest which surrounds and tends to 
overwhelm him. Recreation is an im¬ 
portant factor in the lives of all peo¬ 
ple, and especially important in the 
lives of children and youth. 

Wherever children and youth live, 
they should have recreational oppor¬ 
tunities. Since the latest Midcentury 
White House Conference statistics have 
pointed out to us that one out of every 
five mothers is now working outside 
the home, it readily can be seen that 
these opportunities not only should 
not be curtailed, but, rather, that they 
should be increased when the nation, 
as it is now doing, draws more and 


more mothers into offices and factories. 
Facilities, both public and private, for 
the play and recreation of children and 
youth, where they can enjoy construc¬ 
tive activities under the skilled guid¬ 
ance of leaders, should be maintained 
and, in many instances, increased with 
rising needs. 

All children and young people must 
have opportunities for an individual 
choice of interests and hobbies if they 
are to grow personally and to develop 
socially. To deprive them of a chance 
to become mature, self-reliant, socially 
responsible citizens by curtailing rec¬ 
reational and guidance facilities and 
leadership is to court the possibility 
of an evcr-largcr number of children 
and, later, of adults, who are malad¬ 
justed and unready to take their right 
and proper places in the affairs of this 
democracy. 

Although recreation for young peo¬ 
ple has been emphasized here, it is 
not to be assumed that adults should 
be ignored. They, too, are of concern. 
However, adults, realizing their need 
and having the will to do something 
about it, by their own efforts can do 
much toward creating their own op¬ 
portunities for necessary and construc¬ 
tive recreation. It is the youth of the 
nation who must be safeguarded by 
the wisdom and farsightedness of par¬ 
ents, teachers, leaders and others who 
refuse to take the attitude that food, 
clothing and shelter satisfy all basic 
needs. As responsible, thinking people, 
they know that these three, though 
vital, are not all the basic needs that 
there are at any time and, most par¬ 
ticularly, that they are not all there are 
when a nation is confronted by a seri¬ 
ous emergency. 

David W. Armstrong is executive di¬ 
rector of the Boys’ Club of America. 
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• A COMMITTEE lias been appointed, 
with F. S. Malhewson, Sujierintendent 
of Recreation, Union County, New Jer¬ 
sey, as eliairman, to recommend stand¬ 
ards for sports and athletics for boys 
of twelve years of age and under. It is 
anticipated that its recommendations 
will be available in time for the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Congre.ss in Boston 
in October. 

• A LIST OF SELECTED OCCUPATIONS 
FOR WOMEN in the national emergency 
has been prejiared by the Stephens Col¬ 
lege Board on Occujiations and is now 
being distributed, in chart form, to 
all students and faculty. The selection 
has been made at the direction of 
President Homer P. Rainey as one 
jiliase of the college’s program to serve 
its students and the nation during the 
jiresent crisis. The chart may be ob¬ 
tained by writing to the Director of 
Publications, Stephens College, Colum¬ 
bia, Missouri. 

• The State Recreation Services 
TO Communities panel at the annual 
convention of the AAHPER in Detroit 
in April was chaired by Josejib Pren- 
dergast, executive director of the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association. Panel 
members were Edwin Rice, Extension 
Secretary, Inter-Agency Council for 
Recreation, Lansing, Michigan; The¬ 
resa Brungardt, Vermont Director of 
Recreation, .Montpelier; Harley RoI)ert- 
s(m. State Director of Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, Olynijiia, 
Washington; Julian Smith. State Dc- 
jiartment of Public Instruction, Lan¬ 
sing, Michigan: and Sterling S. Wi- 
nans. Director, California Recreation 
Commission. 


• A BRIEF summary of the recreation 
personnel training field indicates that 
there are forty-nine colleges and uni¬ 
versities reporting major curriculums 
in recreation; twenty-six offering grad¬ 
uate work leading to masters’, direc¬ 
tors’ and doctors’ degrees. These 
schools further report a total of 665 
receiving degrees in 1951—513 bach¬ 
elor, 152 graduate. These centers of 
learning are pretty well distributed 
geographically, two or more being lo¬ 
cated in each of the eight field dis¬ 
tricts of the NRA. See September 1951 
Recreation for detailed distribution 
of sehools and number of graduates. 

• The National Defense Fund has 
approved the 1952 budgets for the spe¬ 
cial defense-related services of the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association. The 
budgets provide for some increases. 

• “How TO Determine the Recrea¬ 
tion Needs of Communities in Con¬ 
nection with Water Basin Studies,” 
was the subject of an address given by 
Art Todd, representative of the NRA 
in its midwest district, to field staff 

'of the National Park Service at a 
recent meeting in St. Louis. These 
studies are being conducted by the Na¬ 
tional Park Service. 

• The year of 1951 seems to he the 
year of many training opjiortunities 
by means of institutes and workshops 
throughout the eountry. Sixty-eight 
have been reported, including thirty- 
three institutes primarily in social 
recreation and games sponsored hy 
churches, rural and cooperative 
groups; seventeen, primarily folk and 
square dance institutes; fifteen, recrea¬ 


tion workshops; and three, combina¬ 
tion park and recreation eonferences. 

• Between the first of January 
AND THE first OF JuNE, NRA training 
speeialists have conducted training 
courses in seventy-two eities through¬ 
out the country. These were distrib¬ 
uted between Miami and King County, 
Washington, and between Long Beach, 
California, and Vermont. Seventeen 
more are scheduled for June (see in¬ 
side back cover, this issue). Last year 
155 training courses were eonducted in 
thirty-five states, reaehing approxi¬ 
mately thirteen thousand paid and 
volunteer leaders. 

® The Federal Inter-Agency Com¬ 
mittee on Recreation has drawn up a 
“Recommended General Policy.of the 
Federal Government Relative to Pub¬ 
lic Recreation” which it has sent to 
other federal departments, to the gov¬ 
ernors of states and to certain private 
recreation agencies for their reviews 
and comments. In addition, and for 
the same purpose, the statement has 
been sent by the NRA to all affiliate 
and active associate members and to 
recreation and park chairmen and ex¬ 
ecutives. Following this, and in the 
light of comments made, the commit¬ 
tee will make a further study of the 
policy with the thought that, after 
wide consultation, the subject of a fed¬ 
eral policy for recreation might be pre¬ 
sented to appropriate committees of 
the Congress for their consideration. 

• The Orange State Recreation 
Association was organized in Tampa, 
Florida, early in March, at a confer¬ 
ence sponsored jointly by the NRA, 
the Advisory Committee on Recreation 
for Negroes of the Florida Recreation 
Association and the Tampa Recreation 
Department. First president of the new 
group is Dr. R. R. Williams, Jr., 504 
Scott Street, Tampa. 

• In connection with the NRA Rec¬ 
reation Leadership Training Course 
which is scheduled for supervisors in 
communities near Toledo the week of 
June fourth, plans also have been made 
for a special course for military per¬ 
sonnel having responsibility for recre¬ 
ation in nearby posts. 
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“Preventive Recreation” 


Sirs: 

It is my personal opinion that every 
person engaged in recreation work 
should read “Preventive Recreation” 
by Ben Solomon, in the March 1951 
issue of Recreation. Mr. Solomon has 
made an effective presentation of lead¬ 
ership techniques for attaining certain 
objectives. He states that the recreation 
leader should first of all he concerned 
with the individual—that he should at¬ 
tempt to understand the individual. 
This is no new principle. It is pertinent 
to many, if not all, of the professions. 
Perhaps the recreation leader has more 
opportunities to apply it. We. at Indi¬ 
ana University, made that assumption 
when we placed in our undergraduate 
recreation curriculum three courses in 
psychology—one more than is required 
of persons preparing for the teaching 
profession. 

Another principle set forth by Mr. 
Solomon is that of taking recreation to 
the people—to the immediate neighbor¬ 
hood and the home. Too often we at¬ 
tempt to popularize the playground or 
community center instead of trying to 
serve the individual or family. 

I did not notice any mention of 
camping in “Preventive Recreation.” 
Th is is surprising as camping is one 
of Mr. Solomon’s major interests. I be¬ 
lieve that the city of Detroit can show 
that its camp program has accom¬ 
plished much in changing the attitudes 
of children taken from the blighted 
areas of the city. Camp life breaks 


down social barriers. Association with 
the out-of-doors tends to clean the 
mind and to open new fields of inter¬ 
est. Under capable leadership, one can 
be instilled with an interest in nature 
--whether it be along the street, the 
waterfront or the forest. 

In reading the article, 1 gel the im¬ 
pression, maybe wrongly, that our 
problem children exist only in slum 
areas. There arc many jirobleiii chil¬ 
dren in the well-to-do sections of a 
city, who need individual attention and 
a program designed to satisfy their 
needs. 

I believe that Mr. Solomon has pre¬ 
sented a challenge to the recreation 
profession. May 1 commend Recrea¬ 
tion for publishing this article. 

Garrett C. Eppley, Chairman, De¬ 
partment of Recreation, Indiana 

University. Bloomington, Indiana. 

Sirs; 

Ben Solomon’s article is a frank and 
a|)propriate discussion on certain illu¬ 
sions and impressions which charac¬ 
terize some p 11 b 1 ic and voluntary 
agency leaders. Too long bave many 
public and voluntary agency programs 
been cruising under a sail of a cure- 
all for the ills of the community. It 
is lime that a correct perspective and 
evaluation be made of the true values 
of recreation as a normal factor in 
living. 

1 dislike the title “Preventive Recre¬ 
ation,” but as the subject for this 
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article it is fitting. It is understood, 
however, that this title is applied to 
a course in a college curriculum. This 
application seems to discolor the true 
meaning of the word, unless one is 
more intimately familiar with the in¬ 
terpretation of the subject matter. 

Milo F. Ciiristi.wsen, Recreation 

Superintendent. Washington, D.C. 


Sirs: 

Tips taken from our summer play¬ 
ground manual and published in the 
April issue of Recreation have at¬ 
tracted wide interest. Letters request¬ 
ing additional information have been 
received, each mentioning the article. 

Burbank Recreation Department, 

California. 
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Write; Box C, 608 Gratiot, Si. Louis, Mo. 


“Wading Pools” 

Sirs: 

Would you please send copies of 
the April and the forthcoming May 
issue to five of the playground com¬ 
missioners here in Aurora? We are 
faced with the problem of cither con¬ 
verting our deep wading pools (three 
feet to four feet deep) into shallow 
wading pools or into spray pools. The 
discussions and opinions of the various 
recreation superintendents which ap¬ 
peared in your survey will be of 
great value to our board in determin¬ 
ing whether spray or wading pools 
will be used on the playgrounds. 
John A. Lippold. Director, Play¬ 
ground and Recreation Department, 
Aurora, Illinois. 

Reprints 

Subscribers: 

Reprints of Dr. Grace Coyle’s “The 
Group Worker in the Recreation Cen¬ 
ter,” in the March 1951 issue of Rec¬ 
reation, have been ordered by several 
universities. If any others desire to 
use such reprints, please let us have 
your orders as quickly as possible.— 
Recreation. 

“I Am a Child” 

Sirs: 

The poem, “I Am a Child,” which 
appeared on page nine of the April is¬ 
sue of your magazine, is one of the 
most memorable things I have read 
in months, and the layout—the photo¬ 
graph, format, and type of title used— 
was wonderful! 

Charles H. Row, Jr., Educational 
and Information Assistant, State 
Youth Development Council, Austin, 
Texas. 

“Whither ‘Western’ Square Dance?” 
Sirs: 

“Whither ‘Western’ Square Dance?” 
in the November issue was wonderful. 


I thoroughly agreed with everything 
in the article, and so did most of the 
members of our' Lexington Country 
Dance Society. 

We were wondering if you would 
give us permission to reprint it, to 
send to other people, or if you have 
made up copies of your own that you 
could send to us to distribute not only 
to our members but to send to other 
dance groups? 

We especially agree that the twirls 
and whirls, the elaborate costumes and 
commercial side of the western square 
dancing are a detriment to the whole 
dance movement. 

James Piieane Ross, Field Agent in 

Club Work, Cooperative Extension 

Work Division, Lexington, Kentucky. 

“Administrative Planning — Its 
Effective Use” 

Sirs: 

This article, which appeared in your 
January and February issues of Rec¬ 
reation, is very constructive. It should 
encourage the development of im¬ 
proved methods of organizing, pro¬ 
moting and conducting community 
recreation programs and evalnating re¬ 
sults. The recreation movement is pass¬ 
ing out of the “trial and error”'stage 
and it is now timely that more exact 
methods be developed and objective 
standards formulated. 

Regarding the article, “This Busi¬ 
ness of Counting Attendance,” by 
Lloyd A. Rochford, in the Jannary is¬ 
sue of Recreatio.n, the separation of 
organized (planned) activities from 
general activities in the recording of 
attendance is particularly noteworthy 
in the method of attendance account¬ 
ing devised by the author. General at¬ 
tendance is of comparatively little 
value, but a record of attendance at 
planned activities is a most important 
instrument for evaluating the work of 
recreation directors. The form of re¬ 
porting attendance I like very much, 
partly because it aids in impressing 
those who must fill it out with the im¬ 
portance of exact reporting and of 
planning programs in advance. 

Let us have more articles like these 
in the magazine. 

George IIjelte, General Manager, 

Department of Recreation and Parks, 

Los Angeles, California. 
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Jerry Vessels 


A S U M M E li 

FESTIUL 


T ransitio.n in the recreation program of the Min¬ 
neapolis Board of Park Commissioners from play¬ 
grounds for small children to a recreation program for 
the entire family is exemplified in the Minneapolis Aqua- 
tennial, an annual civic festival. 

During this ten-day celebration, built around Minne¬ 
sota’s ten thousand lakes vacation area, the entire staff 
of twenty-three full-time members, plus a seasonal staff 
numbering 220, cooperate with an army of Aquatennial 
volunteers. This event calls for community-wdde partici¬ 
pation-—from the youngest child to grandma herself. 

It is estimated that more than a million persons, from 
five to ninety years of age, again will enjoy themselves 
this year at the 147 parks and forty playgrounds, from 
July 20 through 29, dates of the 1951 Aquatennial. 

Of the 162 events presented last year to show the ad¬ 
vantages of Minnesota’s great outdoor resources and 
amateur sports facilities, seventy-seven were held on 
park property. These were, for the most part, organized 
hy park recreation division personnel. They included 
major athletic tournaments for boys and girls, men and 
women. More than ten thousand persons participated. 

The first unit of a modern city-wide sports center 
officially will he opened this summer when the Aqua¬ 
tennial parade moves through the new park stadium, 
with its seating capacity of twenty-one thousand. Pre¬ 
viously, temporary bleachers had been set up at the 
parade grounds to accommodate twelve thousand spec¬ 
tators—augmented by more than a half million parade 
lovers crowding the avenues as the bands, floats, clowns, 
queens and marchers swing along the chosen route. 

The fathers of the Aquatennial turned to the park board 
the first year of the festival in 1940 and found enthusi¬ 
astic supporters in Charles E. Doell, superintendent of 
parks and an Aquatennial board member, and Karl B. 
Raymond, director of recreation. 

Mr. Raymond, looking back over thirty-two years of 
recreation work in Minneapolis, recalls with pride the 
contributions which have been made to the health and 
happiness of the community. 

“The measure of acceptance of the necessity for pub¬ 
lic recreation activities and programs may be seen in 

Mrs. Jerry Vessels serves as the publicity director for 
the Minneapolis Aquatennial Association, Minnesota. 








A half million persons enjoy seeing the daylight Aciiiatennial 
parade or the spectacular night illumination staged annually. 


the increasing demands being made each year for more 
facilities and more service,” he says. 

The general feeling of Minneapolis recreation workers 
is that the Aquatennial offers an opportunity to drama¬ 
tize their own year-round program. 



.4 regatta as viewed on the wide expanse of Lake Calhoun. 


How is this accomplished? First, participation in the 
festival came about when Girl Scouts, Campfire Girls and 
the YWCA made the rounds of playgrounds with a pup¬ 
pet show. These organizations also helped playground 
instructors to teach folk dancing for the Aquatennial 
Folk Dance Festival. At the same time, a detailed sum¬ 
mer sports program was worked out by recreation 
supervisors. A Boy Scout encampment also was an im¬ 
portant feature. Then, six years ago, the Aquatennial 
Board of Directors proposed that the first Tuesday in 
the ten-day civic program be set aside as Children’s 
Day. Immediately, instructors at each of the forty play¬ 
grounds got busy with plans for their special contribu¬ 
tion. Mothers and neighborhood friends worked with 
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Two fairies light in a tree to wateh the sights of Wonderland, 


them on the various projects. All converged on an Aqua- 
lennial Trip through Wonderland. The setting was beau¬ 
tiful Powderhorn Park, where a natural amphitheatre is 
formed by gently sloping wooded hillsides with the lake 
as the backdrop. Eight stages are now constructed at 
the base of the slopes for this event. 

More than five thousand youngsters wander from one 
■‘little show” to the next, squealing with delight at the 
marionettes, applauding the trained dog and pony acts, 
the musicians, magicians, clowns and other attractions 
dear to a child’s heart. No admission is charged. Bal¬ 
loons released by the children, containing Aquatennial 
invitations, have been found as far away as California. 

“In this particular instance, it must have been carried 
there by automobile,” declared Alice Dietz, assistant 
director of recreation. “For the most part, our balloons 
gel no farther than the cornfields of Iowa or the wheal- 
fields of North Dakota.” 

The children come from their various neighborhood 
playgrounds wearing identifying headgear or arm bands. 

“Because of this, we have never lost a child nor have 
had an accident,” Miss Dietz explains. “Each playground 
keeps together with little difficulty despite the thousands 
of children who attend Wonderland.” 

The event has become a playday for parents as well 
as for children, and also for the increasing number of 
Aquatennial officials no matter how busy they may be 
with regattas, swimming championships, visiting queens 
and parades. All city youth agencies cooperate by bring¬ 
ing their own children and making suggestions for a 
better program each year. 

For the past five years, the Minnesota Junior Chamber 
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of Commerce, together with an Aquatennial committee 
headed by Russell 11. Johnson, assistant director of rec¬ 
reation for Minneapolis parks and playgrounds, pre¬ 
sented the statewide Aijua-Jaycee midget and junior 
baseball championships as a stellar event. The finals 
were j)layed in the big league ball park of the Minneapolis 
Millers—in itself a thrilling experience for the youngsters. 

Four hundred fourteen teams from 178 different Min¬ 
nesota communities joined in this program, a record 
that tops the nation in total participation per capita, 
according to Mr. Johnson’s report. 

This same commillec sponsored a junior golf tourna¬ 
ment which attracted three hundred young golfers from 
thirty different cities. Altogether. 6,512 teen-age boys 
have been active in 208 communities during the summer 
sports program which ends at Aquatennial time. 

An example of the active cooperation betw'een the 
Park Board Recreation Division and the Minneapolis 
Aquatennial, for instance, is the preparation of the Music 
Festival. Beginning about January of each year, the 
Aquatennial Music Festival Committee begins its monthly 
meetings at wdiich programs for the forthcoming Aqua¬ 
tennial are proposed and discussed. The park board rep¬ 
resentative on the committee attends all of these meet¬ 
ings and, because of his knowdedge of park board policy 
and the facilities and equipment which are available, he 
is able to render valuable assistance. By virtue of these 
meetings, he also is aware of what demands may be 
made upon the park hoard and the music projects during 
Aquatennial Week and he is able to keep the director 


Dorothy Kielty, ranking United States woman amateur golf¬ 
er began her eareer in an Aquatennial women’s tournament. 




Co-eds from the Um'versity of Nfinnesota train year-round for 
the precision routine of the Aqua Follies Water Ballet pre¬ 
sented at Wirth Pool every evening during the Aquatennial. 


of recreation and the superintendent of parks informed 
as to progress and probable requests. About one month 
before the festival takes place, the various requests which 
will be made upon the park board by the Aquatennial 
Music Committee are listed and submitted in writing to 
the park board representative. After being ok’d, they 
are included in the junior Aquatennial requests Avhich 
cover all phases of the Aquatennial having to do with 
park property and personnel, and submitted to the Board 
of Park Commissioners for its approval. The Aquatennial 
Music Committee has been in operation since the first 
celebration in 1940 and the same person has represented 
the Park Board Recreation Division on the committee 
since that time. This has worked out satisfactorily. It 
is often the case that the Aquatennial Music Committee 
is made up of many new personnel each year and the 
presence of someone who has the experience of previous 
years often is invaluable. 

During the Aquatennial Music Festi%'al, the park 
board representative attends each of the programs, checks 
on the equipment provided and coordinates work between 
the park board staff and the program directors. 

Walter Dahlberg, of the Board of Park Commissioners, 
who represents the recreation division on the Music 
Festival Committee, estimates public attendance as fol¬ 
lows: Lake Harriet—nine concerts, 39,500; Minnehaha 
Park—eight concerts, 15,800; Folwell Park—eight con¬ 
certs, 31,300. 

A representative of the Park Board Recreation Di¬ 
vision is included on all the committees having to do 
with events on park board property. Mr. Doell, as an 
Aquatennial board member, is in constant touch with 
the general set-up of Aquatennial events. Through the 
representative of the recreation and other divisions serv¬ 
ing on Aquatennial committees, he is able to know the 
situation as it develops for all events right up to the 
time of the Aquatennial. Other committees upon which 
the Park Board Recreation Division is represented are: 
the children’s “Trip Through Wonderland,” baseball. 


archery, bait and fly casting, shnffleboard, canoe derby, 
motor and sail boating, tennis, golf and Grand Parade. 

Don Neer, superintendent of recreation in St. Cloud, 
Minnesota, and secretary-treasurer of the Midcontinent 
Regional Park and Recreation Conference, as well as 
chairman of the United States Junior Chamber of Com¬ 
merce Sports and Recreation Committee, says that the 
magic word, “Aquatennial,” vibrates over Paul Bunyan 
land each July like the beat of the Sioux tom-toms. 

Everywhere communities go all out in preparing for 
the nation’s great summer sports carnival. Months in 
advance Upper Mississippi communities plan and pro¬ 
mote the famous 4.50-mile Paul Bunyan Canoe Derby, 
which starts at Bemidji near the source of the Mississippi 
and ends at the port of river navigation to open the 
show officially. Many communities hold festivals of their 
own from which floats, units, queens and other contest¬ 
ants advance into Aquatennial competition. 



Girl Scout Atariners take famous visitors around city lakes. 


Musical talent is discovered each year through contests 
for vocalists, instrumentalists, choral groups, bands, ba¬ 
ton twirlers and accordionists. Businessmen lose their 
identity in Aqua Jesters and other clown cluhs. Not 
only do these groups participate in the parades but, 
annually, they, with other Aquatennial entertainers, bring 
the civic celebration to shut-ins at old people’s homes, 
children’s and veterans’ hospitals and similar institutions. 

Charlotte Fosburg, senior recreation supervisor in 
charge of women’s activities, reports that from one 
hundred to one hundred twenty women participate each 
year in the Aquatennial women’s golf tournament. 

Spring warm-up for the summer festival begins in 
April with the Minnesota state all-girl swimming and 
diving championships. 

Any recreation departments which may wish to do 
some experimentation with a similar celebration, as a 
culmination of the year’s recreation activities, may ob¬ 
tain more details of procedures, organization and prob¬ 
lems involved by writing to Walter Dahlberg, Research 
Assistant, Board of Park Commissioners, 325 City Hall, 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 
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Final development of these filled lands is illustrated by 
this playground view near Horace Harding Boulevard. 



PARK AREAS IN NEW YORK CITY 


The following statement was submitted in the form of 
a letter to the Mayor of New York by Commissioner 
Robert Moses in Oetober 1950. It describes the steps the 
park department has taken to reclaim areas for parks 
by the use of sanitation fill and synthetic topsoil. The 
successful methods used to provide additional park and 
recreation space for the people of New York can be 
applied to advantage in other cities. 

F oil SIXTEEN YEARS the New York City Park Depart¬ 
ment has been reclaiming wastelands and swamps 
to create new park areas as part of a long-term program. 
Already 2,135 acres have been added and additional proj¬ 
ects of 1,900 acres are under way. We have used every 
kind of filling material—hydraulically-dredged sand, ship 
ballast, rubble from bombed buildings in England and 
from the demolition of structures within the city. De¬ 
partment of Sanitation garbage, refuse and ashes, rock 
from deep cellar excavations and excess stuff from public, 
semi-public and private residential developments. 

Impetus was given the reclamation program by a de¬ 
cision of the United States Supreme Court in 1934. The 
decision held that New York City created a public nui¬ 
sance by dumping refuse and garbage at sea, which 
floated ashore to litter the New Jersey and Long Island 
waterfronts, and ordered the practice discontinued. In 
the absence of incinerators, the city was forced to dis¬ 
pose of its waste on land within the city limits and to 
establish or expand vast dumps such as those on Flush¬ 
ing Meadow in the heart of Queens and Riker’s Island in 
the East River. These dumps were badly controlled and 


offensive. Fires owing to internal combustion smoked 
during the day and illuminated them at night. Papers 
and refuse were blown around the countryside and a 
pervasive smell of rotting vegetable matter was carried 
for miles. 

The 1939 World’s Fair ended the Flushing dump and 
mountains of refuse were leveled off and used to grade 
the remaining unfilled portions of the swamps. Today 
this is Flushing Meadow Park, potentially one of the 
finest recreation areas we have, temporary site of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations and located in 
the exact geographical and population center of the city. 
At about the same time, the hills of Riker’s Island were 
leveled to provide fill for the construction of La 
Guardia Airport, and garbage and refuse disposal was 
discontinued. 

For a long time, the city hesitated to spend the large 
sums necessary for new incinerators. The Department 
of Sanitation, therefore, was forced to continue the dis¬ 
posal of the city’s waste in low-lying lands, both private 
and public. The first step toward orderly and decent 
control of dumps was on the Bronx River at Sound 
View Park. Here, reasonably-adequate facilities and 
equipment under park department supervision were es¬ 
tablished as a basis for reclamation and to guard against 
neighborhood nuisances. Simultaneously, extensive areas 
of privately-owned lands were being filled under very 
poor conditions with hills of loose refuse and with little 
effort to cover operations quickly with clean materials. 

Finally, in 1948, complaints by residents in the vicin¬ 
ity of land fill operations forced the city to adopt a 
definite program of construction of facifities for com- 
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plete incineration, a policy long rccommcnfled by this 
department. It was agreed that, in the interest of plant 
construction, waste materials would be placed only on 
city-owned lands to be developed as parks or for other 
public purposes. Appropriations of adequate funds were 
made for plans, suitable equipment, stockpiles of clean 
earth for cover and for proper supervision, so that the 
temporary fill areas would be operated without neigh¬ 
borhood nuisances and produce ultimate constructive 
results. Filling operations of this type are now being 
carried on under excellent supervision. The locations are 
hemmed in by dikes which hide the operations from 
public view. Odors are negligible. Tremendous stock¬ 
piles of clean cover of earth or sand are kept nearby 
and the open faces of fills are held to a minimum. 



Flushing Meadow Park before the reclamation procedures. 
In the absence of incinerators, the city was forced to dis¬ 
pose of waste on land within city limits and expand dumps. 

This incinerator construction program has been co¬ 
ordinated with the land fill projects so that the inciner¬ 
ators will be ready when the present reclamation projects 
are completed. 

The final development of these filled lands for recre¬ 
ation purposes involves one problem which has plagued 
the park department, namely that of securing, at reason¬ 
able cost, the topsoil required to sustain lawns, shrubs 
and trees. Topsoil in the quantities required, nearly 
2,250,000 cubic yards, is not available within the city 
limits nor in this quantity in neighboring counties. Ex¬ 
tensive residential developments in the metropolitan areas, 
accompanied by local prohibitions against stripping of 
topsoil, have seriously constricted the sources of this 
material. It is doubtful whether sufficient quantities of 
topsoil are available within economical haulage dis¬ 
tance to meet the needs of the several reclamation areas, 
not to mention the already-established program of park¬ 
ways, parks, playgrounds and other public improvements. 
The cost of topsoiling the reclamation areas at today’s 
prices would be about $8,500,000, and this cost is likely 
to increase rather than decrease in the future. 


The solution obviously does not lie in reducing the 
thickness of topsoil. Any saving made by such practice 
is offset by increased maintenance expenses. Similarly, 
no real saving is effected by lowering the quality 
of topsoil since transportation and spreading are the 
controlling factors. 

The prospect of excessive cost of topsoil and of greater 
scarcity and higher prices necessitated a detached and 
scientific investigation of the various possible methods 
of manufacturing topsoil which will support plant life, 
beginning with a study of the surface cover of the re¬ 
claimed area and of similar materials, organic and other¬ 
wise, economically available within the city. 

It appears that an excellent source of organic com¬ 
pounds is available in sludge from our various sewage 
disposal plants which is now being dumped at sea. 
Therefore, the park department, with the consent of the 
Board of Estimate, employed Clarence C. Combs, a land¬ 
scape architect, as its consultant, to report on economical 
ways and means of making topsoil artificially. The in¬ 
vestigation was not limited to sewage sludge, and the 
consultant was instructed to test all other methods which 
might be successful in connection with the surface ma¬ 
terials, sand, clay, cinders and the like, used to cover 
sanitation refuse in the various reclamation park areas. 

In the course of the investigation, previous attempts 
by other agencies to make suitable topsoil were exam¬ 
ined. Experiments were conducted at the Brookhaven 
Laboratories by E. J. Hunter, consulting agronomist, 
and excellent results were obtained on the fine Seldon 
sand with Illahee fescue grass, (vithout the aid of added 
organic matter or other soil addition except a small 
amount of chemical fertilizers and lime. It was found, 
however, that this turf scuffed off easily and would not 
last in an active public recreation area. This topsoil is 
extremely porous. Lawns would require continuous 
watering and a high nitrogen level would have to be 
maintained by the continual addition of commercial 
fertilizer. At the Jamaica Disposal Plant, three inches 
of digested sludge mixed into sand to a depth of about 
six inches produced an excellent stand of grass. The 
soil produced by this mixture, however, exhibited a 
springy, loose condition not desirable on play lawns. 
Moreover, experience at the Coney Island plant, where 
a somewhat similar test was carried out, showed that 
within a ten-year-period all of the organic matter had 
disappeared from the sand. 

The investigation proved conclusively that an accept¬ 
able topsoil must contain a fair percentage of extremely 
fine inorganic materials to give body and water-holding 
power to the soil. In addition, to support plant growth, 
there must be organic matter which may be produced 
naturally by the plowing under of green manure crops 
or artificially by the introduction of an organic com¬ 
pound such as sewage sludge. 

The application of sludge to soil as a fertilizer and 
conditioner is not new. It was an ancient practice in the 
Orient and is used today on small farms in European 
countries. Large scale applications of sludge from mu- 
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iiicipal disposal plants have been carried out successfully 
in England and Germany and in Ohio and Texas. 

The consultant finds that at parks which have hydrau¬ 
lically-dumped sand coverings, artificial topsoil can be 
created economically through the use of sludge. The 
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present coverings also require the addition of clay to 
provide the necessary body and water-holding properties. 
He recommends that the sludge be applied by spray irri¬ 
gation to a depth of four inches and that, after drying, it 
be disced into the sand cover by ordinary farming 
methods. This operation is to be repeated until an 
equivalent of four inches of dry sludge has been added 
to the surface. Thereafter, three inches of clay or other 
suitable earth must be disced into the combination of 
sludge and sand. This will provide an acceptable topsoil 
at an average cost of $1,600 per acre as compared with 
the cost of buying and placing natural topsoil at a cost 
of $4,500 per acre. 

Experiments were also conducted to produce a suit¬ 
able growing medium through the green manure method. 
This is a common device to enrich soil and is good 
farming practice. The problem in this instance, however, 
is not so much to enrich soil as to create suitable soil 


out of cover material consisting of a mixture of ashes, 
clay, swamp muck and the like. At parks with surfaces 
such as these, it was found that the green manure sys¬ 
tem, if continued for tivo years, would be effective. At 
Sound View Park, which has an excessive amount of 
ashes, it was recommended that the present surfaces be 
supplemented by the addition of clay, together with the 
usual cover crop. The cost of preparing topsoil by this 
method is approximately $1,000 per acre as compared 
with $4,500 per acre for natural topsoil. 

These investigations have proved to the satisfaction 
of this department that the only economical way to sup¬ 
ply topsoil for large reclamation areas is artificially 
by the methods recommended by Mr. Combs. 

This program can be completed in nine years if be¬ 
gun on a conservative scale at this time. The total cost 
of this essential phase of the development of these addi¬ 
tions to the recreation system is $2,784,400. If the im¬ 
provement were carried out by conventional methods 
involving purchases on a commercial basis of natural 
topsoil—assuming that it could be obtained at all in the 
quantities required—the cost would be $8,550,000. The 
difference is enormous. The saving, amounting to $5,- 
765,600, cannot be ignored and the department recom¬ 
mends, therefore, that this program be adopted without 
delay. Accordingly, we have included in our capital 
budget request for 1950 the sum of $.850,000 to initiate 
the plan in Marine Park. 

Waterfront and meadow reclamation to provide 
neighborhood parks in hitherto undeveloped areas 
have invited and stimulated private building, public 
housing, street and other large scale improvements and, 
indeed, have been the magnet which attracts capital of 
all sorts. Having promised these parks, we must not 
delay their construction, and topsoil is the basis and 
foundation of all park work. 


Further Expansion of NRA Services 


Three more members have been added to the staff of 
the National Recreation Association in a further at¬ 
tempt to increase the effectiveness of the association’s 
services. 

M rs. Helena Hoyt and George T. Adams are giving 
full time in the field to defense-related problems in vari¬ 
ous communities, while Mrs. Frances Lee White has been 
appointed the NRA’s executive secretary for the south¬ 
ern division of the country. 

Before joining the association, Mrs. Hoyt was for a 
number of years superintendent of recreation in Syra¬ 
cuse, New' York, and has served as president of the 
New York Recreation Society. She has 
been active in Syracuse in the work of 
the Council of Social Agencies and of 
many other local groups whose pro¬ 
grams are related to the recreation 
field. At the time of her appointment, 
Mrs. Hoyt was also chairman of the 
Recreation Committee of Civil Defense, 



Onondaga County, in which Syracuse is located. 

Mrs. Frances Lee White is a graduate of the University 
of Kansas and the National Recreation School. She has 
served as superintendent of recreation in Morgantown, 
West Virginia, and, later, in York, Pennsylvania. During 
World War II, she devoted her time to the Overseas Unit 
of the American Red Cross. Upon her return from abroad, 
she married, settling down in Asheville, North Carolina, 
where she became an active community leader until ac¬ 
cepting the position w'ith the NRA. 

George T. Adams, another newcomer, has had suc¬ 
cessful recreation experience in the 
churches and settlements of Philadel¬ 
phia and in recreation, welfare and 
physical rehabilitation w'ork in the 
United States Navy during World War 
IL Before coming ivith the association, 
he was for five years executive secre¬ 
tary of the Philadelphia Recreation 
Association. 
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PADDLE 


our own 

• CANOE 




Nathan L. Mallison and Waldemar Van B. Claussen 


N ext to the raft, the canoe is man’s oldest form 
of water-borne transportation. It has appeared 
all over the world in many forms since the dawn of 
history and, strangely, most of the known types are 
still in use. The Eskimo still paddles a kayak made by 
covering a framework of bones and wood with skin. His 
tropical brother finds a dugout quite practical in the 
atolls of the Pacific or the Everglades of Florida. Solo¬ 
mon Islanders sew hewn boards together with reeds 
and pitch the seams. Mexican Indians in the Xochimilco 
Floating Gardens use the board idea but employ more 
modern fastenings. 

The American Indian, in the northern half of the 
continent, needed a light craft that could easily be car¬ 
ried from one water course to another. The birch bark 


Nathan Mallison, superintendent of recreation for Jack¬ 
sonville, Florida, follows canoeing as an avocation, while 
Mr. Claussen, one of Yankeeland's foremost exponents 
of canoeing and former leader of the Knickerbocker 
Canoe Club in New York City, follows it as a vocation. 
Both have been flag officers of the American Canoe Asso¬ 
ciation, officials of the 1936 Olympic Canoeing Team at 
Berlin, have held positions in the International Canoe 
Federation and also have won national champion.ships. 


canoe was the result. It was the forerunner of the white 
man’s canoe, whether made of light planking, covered 
with canvas or, more recently, fabricated of aluminum, 
molded plywood or plexiglas. In Europe, where kayaks 
are popular, a covering of rubberized fabric over a light 
ash frame is the white man’s version of the Eskimo craft. 

The one thing in common with canoes is that all are 
propelled by a paddle, with one or two blades, which is 
not attached to the craft at all as are sweeps and oars 
in other types of boats propelled by human effort. 

“Paddle your own canoe” is an e.xpression inspired 
by the self-reliant exponents of man-propelled water 
travel, which has come to be associated with a person 
of sufficient fortitude to carve out his own destiny. George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson and Theodore Roosevelt 
were all practical canoe paddlers and also capable of 
“paddling their own canoes” in government. 

No originality is claimed here for the descriptions of 
one- and two-man paddling, and the safety measures as¬ 
sociated with each. The practical experience of paddling 
all types of canoes has been combined with the study of 
canoeing authorities and kinesiology. If this article seems 
dogmatic, it is because space does not permit giving rea¬ 
sons and no departure from accepted orthodox tech¬ 
niques is described. 
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Launching; The canoe is launched from a heach or 
a hank, stern first, without sliding it on anything. Two 
paddlers, standing on opposite sides, slide the gunwales 
through their hands. The stern man enters last, walking 
down the keel line with hands on gunwales until the 
canoe floats free, when he takes his regular position. 
When alongside a pier, the stern man steadies the canoe, 
holding the gunwale while the passenger is seated amid¬ 
ships and the bow paddler located forward. Then he 
takes his position and gets under way. 

Correct Paddli.ng Position: Canoes are paddled 
standing, seated, kneeling on one knee for racing or on 
two knees for cruising. Safety indicates a position with 
both knees on the bottom of the canoe, well spread apart, 
and the buttocks against a thwart. For comfort, the leg 
on the side opposite the paddle may be straightened for¬ 
ward occasionally to maintain good circulation. A cush¬ 
ion or pad under the knee is helpful to those whose 
praying habits are irregular. This position gives the 
paddler control of the lateral balance of his canoe, with 
the center of gravity low—where it belongs. 

The “J” Stroke: This stroke is a means of paddling 
straight ahead witliout changing sides every three strokes. 
The solo paddler uses it from whatever position is indi¬ 
cated for him in trimming his craft properly. Note Plate 
4 for three applications of the proper trim principle by- 
solo paddlers. The stern man of a tandem, fours or war 
canoe crew also uses it. Note Plate 1, upper left. The 
name “J” is descriptive of the path the paddle covers 
on the left side; on the right side, it looks like a “C” 
well opened up. The following technique is for the use 
of a solo paddler. 


At the start of the stroke, the upper hand grasps the 
top of the paddle in front of the shoulder; the lower 
hand grasps the shaft six inches above the blade. The 
paddle is put into the water as far forward as possible 
without straining, with the hack side of the blade facing 
slightly toward the canoe. The upper arm is thrust diag¬ 
onally forward toward the paddling side, until it is al¬ 
most straight, when the lower arm starts pulling aft. 
During this operation, the paddle is turned by applying 
pressure on the thumb side of the upper hand. y\t the 
conclusion of the stroke, the rear face of the blade faces 
out from the canoe. This “hook” at the end of the stroke 
corrects direction, making it possible to paddle on one 
side and still go in a straight line. When two or more 
paddlers man a canoe, the stern paddler normally will 
have to use the “hook” at the end of each second or 
third stroke for steering. For practical purposes, there 
is no opposite number for the “J” stroke, although a good 
paddler can do it backwards. Other strokes have oppo¬ 
sites which frequently are used. 

Bow AND Strokes: The same grasp used for the “J” 
stroke is standard for the bow and backwater strokes. 
In the bow stroke, the rear of the blade faces aft through¬ 
out the power drive. At the end of the stroke, when the 
lower hand is opposite the hip, the blade is slipped edge¬ 
wise out of the water, away from the canoe, and carried 
forward for the next “catch of water,” with the leading 
edge of the blade tilted up slightly to prevent “catching 
a crab.” Plate 1, upper left, illustrates the standard bow 
stroke. 

The backwater stroke is the opposite of the bow stroke 
and is used to stop a canoe under way or to reverse 
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PROPER TRIM OF CANOE PLATE 3 

FOR DIFFERENT CONDITIONS 



TANDEM CREW 
WITH A passenger 


W\«AN B. CLAUS5EN FE B. 1951 


direction. Reaching back, with the top hand low, the 
flat of the blade is placed on the water to the rear of 
the paddler. He presses downward on the lower hand and 
pulls back with the top hand until the paddle is vertical. 
To go backward, he repeats the stroke, taking the paddle 
out of the water where the bow stroke usually begins. 
When this is done by a tandem crew, a slight arc is 
described by the paddle as shown in Plate 1, upper right. 

Sweep akd Reverse Sweeps: The paddle is held as 
nearly horizontal as possible, with the hlade in a vertical 
plane. The top hand is close to the lower ribs and the 
arm of the lower hand is nearly straight. The full for¬ 
ward sweep for a single paddler is a half circle starting 
at the bow and finishing at the stern with the blade elose 
to the surface of the water throughout. The reverse 
sweep starts at the stern and finishes at the bow. These 
strokes turn the eanoe on a pivot and are most effective 
amidship. In tandem, partial sweeps are used to turn 
the canoe while maintaining forward motion. Some¬ 
times a half sweep gives the desired change of direction 
opposite to the paddling side. Plate 1, bottom, and Plate 
2, upper left, show uses of the sweep. 

Draw and Pushover Strokes: The canoe, unlike 
many other boats, may be moved sideways readily for 
docking and for avoiding obstructions. The draw stroke, 
when used in the middle by a single paddler, moves the 
whole canoe sideways. When used at either end, it pulls 
that end to the paddling side. Two paddlers, drawing on 
opposite sides, will make the canoe do a pivot turn. To 
execute the draw, the upper hand is held in front of the 
chin and the lower reaches sideways as far as comfort¬ 
able without leaning. The upper arm is straightened 


toward the paddling side and the lower arm is pulled in 
toward the gunwale, thus pulling the canoe toward the 
[jaddle. Just before the paddle hits the side of the canoe, 
it is sliced out of the water edgeways by dropping the 
lop hand and reaching for the next stroke. Warning: If 
you let the paddle hit the canoe, release the top hand 
immediately. 

The pushover stroke, which is the opposite of the 
draw, pushes the canoe away from the paddling side. 
The paddle is sliced into the water close to the canoe; 
the paddler pushes outward with the bottom hand and 
pulls in with the top hand, recovers and repeats. Plate 
2, bottom, shows a tandem crew moving a canoe side¬ 
ways by the combination use of these two strokes. 

The draw, used by the bow paddler, may be followed 
immediately by tbe bow stroke, thus pulling the canoe 
sideways and pushing it forward in one continuous mo¬ 
tion. A diagonal draw may be used to bring the canoe 
back on its course, after a slight deviation. The stern pad¬ 
dler in Plate 2, upper right, is using the diagonal draw 
for one of its many purposes. 

Row' AND Cross-Bow Rudder: There are times when 
the bow paddler, who has the best view of the water 
ahead, may find it advisable to depart from the standard 
stroke of forward propulsion in order to change direction 
quickly and avoid hitting an obstruction. A good stern 
paddler will follow with the correct stroke without a 
word being uttered. The upper sketches of Plate 2 show 
two such maneuvers, in which the bow man uses his 
paddle for a rudder. Rudders are effeetive only when the 
canoe is moving faster than the water upon which it 
floats. The angle between the bow and the paddle is 
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governed b\ the speed of llie canoe and tlie diagonal 
nioveincnt desired. 

In the how rudder. I’lale 2. upj)er left, the paddler 
leans forward, holding the hladc axis vcrlieallv. and 
dips his paddle into the water at an angle with the keel 
of the canoe. This angle may he ten degrees in fast mo¬ 
tion and thirty degrees when travelling more slowly. 
Very few situations demand more than a thirty-degree 
angle. The uj)pcr hand should never he held in front of 
the chin, throat or chest as a self-inflicted knockout 
punch may result. 

The opposite of the how rudder is the cross-how rud¬ 
der. It is useful when a quick change of direction, oppo¬ 
site to the how paddler’s side, is required. Bracing 
himself firmly, the how paddler leans forward, swinging 
the paddle over the bow of the canoe and dipping it, 
as in the bow rudder, at an angle of ten to thirty degrees. 
The upj)er arm is doubled tightly with the hand below 
the shoulder and the lower hand does the swinging. Ob¬ 
serve the same precaution about the position of the upj)er 
hand and be more careful about body bracing. Study 
Plate 2, upper right, for position and effect. 

Safety: One need not be an expert swimmer to enjoy 
canoeing or any other aquatic sport. It is sufficient to 
be at ease in the water and self-reliant enough to be calm 
and ca])able if the unexpected happens. Smart Alec pad- 
dlers have been known to fall out of a canoe without up¬ 
setting it. Others have been caught in squalls on open 
expanses of water and rode them out in safety. 

The canoeist who wants to be safe and still have a 
good time will put on his bathing suit and experiment 
with swamping and capsizing his canoe close to shore. 
He will soon learn that “don't give up the ship” also ap¬ 
plies to a canoe. All canoes, whether made of wood, wood 
and canvas, or of aluminum with air compartments, will 
float when full of water. It’s stupid to leave something 
that floats and undertake to swim to .shore, when a cranq) 
may catch one halfway. 

The canoeist should sit in the swamped canoe as 
though it were a bathtub and paddle ashore with his 
hands. Four people may hang onto a swamped canoe in 
safety w'ith their heads out of water. If the canoe capsizes, 
don’t try to climb up on it. Hold the keel and leisurely 
swim toward land. Two swimmers may hold wrists across 
the bottom of an overturned canoe and swim ashore. 

Tandem and Fours: While the ability to handle a ca¬ 
noe solo is a definite asset and stimulating to one’s confi¬ 
dence, the chances are that the canoeist will do most of 
his paddling in company with others in tandem (pairs) 
or in quads (fours). The modern girl friend seldom 
rides as a sandbag passenger—as did her counterpart of 
the Gay Nineties, w'ho dressed “Gibson Girl” style and 
ensconced herself amid numerous silken pillows. Today, 
campers and cruisers usually use a sixteen- or seventeen- 
foot canoe for two paddlers and duflle or for a passenger 
who serves as a relief paddler. Pour may use an eighteen- 
foot canoe and achieve some real teamwork in paddling. 

Tandem paddlers usually paddle on op])osite sides, as 
indicated in Plate 3 on “trim.” ICach has a responsibility 


for his own end of the canoe. In straight-away paddling, 
without too much wind or current, the bow' paddler w'ill 
use the straight bow' stroke and the stern man just 
enough “J " to keep the canoe straight. Crooked streams, 
cross winds, wave action and currents will necessitate 
the use of other strokes described. A few examples 
follow: 

In general, the stern man steers but, quite frequently, 
the bow man can assist and lighten the work of his part¬ 
ner. If there is a light wind from the right, the bow 
man should paddle on the right and the stern man on 
the left. This will save e.xcessive “J” stroking by the 
latter. The reversed procedure should be for a wind 
from the left. 

In a wide left turn going downstream, the stern man 
paddling right may use a quarter sweep w'hile the bow 
man executes a straight bow stroke. 

For a medium left turn, the stern man could advan¬ 
tageously use a diagonal draw right while the bow man 
did a diagonal draw left. A sharp left turn indicates a 
bow rudder left and a series of a quarter sweeps right. 

Since all control is relative to one’s surroundings, one 
slacks off on a turning stroke, as he approaches the new' 
course, to eliminate the necessity of excessive opposite 
control for correction. Use opposite strokes to the ones 
described for right-hand turns. 

In paddling downstream with considerable current, 
it is wise to stay on the inside of the turns to avoid 
a trip through overhanging brush on the outside. To 
avoid an obstruction in fast water, it may be necessary 
to move the whole canoe sideways. In moving right, the 
bow paddler could use a pushover left while the stern 
paddler used a drawstroke right. H the paddlers were 
on the opposite side, bow would use the draw and stern 
the pushover. 

Another way of moving the canoe to the side while 
under way is for the bow man to use a bow rudder and 
the stern man to put a sharp “hook” on the end of his 
“J” stroke or use a quarter reverse sweep stroke. 

Mild corrections of direction under way for the bow 
man include a slight draw to change direction to the 
side on which he paddles and a quarter sweep to alter 
direction to the side opposite the paddle. Canting the 
paddle during the regular bow' stroke, either inboard or 
outboard, w'ill also accomplish minor directional changes. 

The stern man uses the “J” stroke, straight stroke or 
diagonal draw in as much degree as may be needed to 
continue straight ahead. Practice prevents overcontrol. 

Cruising: With the basic skills described in this article, 
one can enjoy parts of the country that few people ever 
see—the water trails. In the state of Florida, for instance, 
numerous springs will bear the paddler on their crystal¬ 
line bosoms; the picturesque Suwannee will intrigue him 
with 245 miles of charm; a chain of lakes and the twist¬ 
ing Oklawaha offer a never-to-be-forgotten wonderland; 
and there will still be six thousand miles of good pad¬ 
dling water to cover. Other states and areas of this coun¬ 
try have equally inviting water courses to challenge the 
week-end viking. 
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TtecfMonAmd SWIMMING POOLS 




KOVEL TYPE OF svviMMiNL POOL and play cen¬ 
ter is to be constructed within twelve neighbor¬ 
hood playgrounds in Louisville, Kentucky, as a result of 
the approval by citizens on November 7, 1950. of a 
$1,500,000 bond issue for parks, playgrounds and reere- 
ation faeilities. Four hundred thousand dollars were in- 
eluded in the bond issue for the eonstruction of these 
twelve centers for family use. As the accompanying plan 
indicates, these will be delegated one-third of an acre 
eaeh and will be fully enclosed. Each center will consist 
of a thirty-by-sixty-foot pool, surrounded by sand 
beaches, a shelter house, eourts for shuflleboard, volley¬ 
ball and ring tennis and table tennis tables. The maxi¬ 
mum depth of water in the pool will be thirty-six inches. 
An unusual feature is a section designed to serve as a 
totlot. In answer to a question as to whether the inclu¬ 
sion of this feature would not add to the safety problem, 


William A. Moore, superintendent of recreation, replied: 

“Our plan is to make this area within the playground 
a family play eenter with activities for all age groups. 
We hope that the entire family will come to the play¬ 
ground—with those wanting to swim doing so and 
Mother enjoying a place where she can take the little tots 
to play under her supervision. Older people bringing 
Noungsters may swim too, or play the various games pro¬ 
vided for them. Young children will not be admitted to 
the area unless they have come to swim or are accom¬ 
panied by an adult. The playground will offer play 
apparatus for all age groups outside the pool area. 

“The pool and the pool area will be under eonstant 
supervision. Present thinking calls for operation Mon¬ 
days through Fridays, nine a. m. to nine p. m. The pool 
itself will be under the constant supervision of a reerea- 
tion leader who is also a registered Red Cross lifeguard.” 
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T hree score and ten years formerly was considered a 
“ripe old ago” during which it was presumed that man 
could live a full and complete life, but in this modern 
atomic age, when universes are reduced to equations, 
there is a chance that most of mankind will never reach 
that age. It was the basic principle of Einstein’s rela¬ 
tivity theory that mass can be converted into energy 
which led to the atomic, and now the hydrogen, bomb. 
7'he grim paradox of our civilization, the perverse ability 
to turn our scientific achievements into instruments of 
death and race suicide have caused world-wide fear— 
not fear of war or death, but of life itself. A tremendous 
force which should he used for peace and industrial 
power has been turned into a weapon of ultimate world 
annihilation if one helieves all of the scare headlines 
and some of the radio commentators. 

A fear of the future prevails, built upon the belief 
that there is no security in life. Life itself may be 
snuffed out in an instant and man is helpless to save 
himself. Some are saying: “What’s the use? The world 
is going to be destroyed by the hydrogen bomb.” Worry 
is expressed everywhere—in priv'ate conversations, at 
afternoon teas, at bridge and canasta tables, at cocktail 
parties, club meetings, conferences, conventions, in the 
newspapers, magazines and over the radio. 

How can this fear be overcome? What can be substi¬ 
tuted for this fruitless worry? Einstein recently said, 
“We must remember that if the animal part of human 
nature is our foe, the thinking part is our friend. We 
can and must use the thinking part now or human so¬ 
ciety will disaijpear in a new' and terrible dark age of 
mankind, perha])s forever.” 

Recreation is not a panacea for the ills and fears of 
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modern society; but if well-balanced recreation activi¬ 
ties in industry, the community, the home and the school 
are organized, the participants will hav'e something else 
than fear about which to think. 

A recreation activity is basically the same wherever 
it is conducted, be it on a public playground or in a rec¬ 
reation center, school building, private agency or in busi¬ 
ness and industry. The degree of success of a recreation 
activity is the result of the adequacy, experience and 
quality of available leadership, the type and size of fa¬ 
cility used, proper budget provisions and consideration 
of the number of people who must be served. 

The incentive for participation in recreational activities 
is the same for public, private, commercial, industrial, 
church, school or other categories. Recreation is a 
broad general term which may include any activity that 
people engage in according to their own interests, in¬ 
clinations and skills. Many employee recreation activities 
are being conducted by business and industrial concerns. 
According to a recent study by the National Industrial 
Conference Board, Incorporated, “Recreation programs 
of and for employees improve morale and afford an 
opportunity for employees to meet fellow workers and 
members of management. Supervisors, likewise, come 
to know' their employees better, and the friendly associ¬ 
ation leads to better understanding and improved team¬ 
work.”* The same survey states that the advertising 
value of recreation programs to the company is negligible 
as only two executives of 264 companies, employing 
1,245,000 workers, mention it. 

These results raise several questions.. What activities 
compose employee recreation programs? What support 
should a company give? How are the programs ad¬ 
ministered? What facilities are used? How arc they 
financed and what do they cost? 

Activities 

The number of activities vary according to the num¬ 
ber of company or plant employees. The total number 


Reprinted through the courtesy of Connecticut Industry. 


* Employee Kecrcalion Activities Studies in Personnel Policy. 
No. 102. 
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includes some 150 varied activities, as many as exist 
in any public recreation program. The larger plants 
have from eleven to twenty activities while those having 
under one thousand employees vary from six to fifteen 
activities. The most popular activities in business and 
industry are bowling, softball, basketball, picnicking, 
parties, horseshoes, baseball and social dancing. During 
the noon-hour, table tennis, horseshoes, checkers, movies 
and chess are favorite pastimes. 

The programs inelude activities for all ages and both 
sexes, with almost one-half being of the active physical 
type; the remainder are about evenly divided between 
educational or cultural and social activities. 

After World War 1, high-powered representative ath¬ 
letic teams made up the industrial recreation program of 
many concerns. However, during and after the second 
World War, emphasis has been laid upon activities for 
all employees rather than for a few on representative 
teams. Athletie competition between departments or 
within the plant has predominated games with neighbor¬ 
ing plants. Comparatively few companies now have teams 
which travel about the eountry playing other coneerns. 

Reereation activities for the wives and children of the 
employees have become a vital part of industrial recre¬ 
ation programs. Day camps, junior baseball clinics, 
swimming, plant visits for families, pienies, outings, ex¬ 
cursions to nearby places of interest are almost as gen¬ 
eral as the Christmas parties for youngsters. 

Administration 

Experience has shown that administrative machinery 
runs more smoothly if the employees participate in the 
eonlrol of their own recreation activities. In many eon- 
eerns, the employee recreation program is administered 
by the employees themselves, with advice and assistance 
from the eompany, which is generally given through the 
personnel or employee services department. In some cases, 
central employee associations conduct the program. These 
assoeiations, usually organized under a eonstitution and 
bylaws, elect their own officers and have membership 
dues or fees. In other eompanies, a reereation eommittee 
or eouneil administers the program and, in a few cases, 
the union conducts it. 

Because of the inherent differences, the planning and 
operation of joint programs by company unions and 
plant management have not developed as anticipated. 
The planning of joint programs is usually done by rep¬ 
resentatives of a company and its employees through 
management-employee eommittees, regardless of any af¬ 
filiation with a labor union. As the recreation program is 
not a part of labor-management negotiations, and does 
not coneern conditions of work, recreational offering 
should be made available to every employee regardless 
of union affiliation. In planning joint programs, there 
should be a sineere and cooperative spirit between labor 
and management, free from any selfish interest and gain. 

Paid individuals who devote full time to conducting 
recreation activities are found chiefly in companies 
having over a thousand employees. Most of the pro¬ 


grams are run entirely by the employees or by some 
part-time assistance from the personnel bureau. 

Facilities 

The expansion of employee activities in recent years, 
particularly during the second World War, has been 
largely the result of using facilities existing in the com¬ 
munity, such as municipal, county, state recreational 
areas and facilities and those of privately-supported 
organizations, fraternal and religious groups and com- 
mereial enterprises. Comparatively few companies, with 
the exception of the textile mills in the South, own ex¬ 
tensive facilities. Where the company does have its own, 
they usually consist of athletic field, assembly halls, 
club rooms, ball fields, picnic grounds and garden plots. 


Financing and Cost 

According to a recent survey, “More than ninety per 
cent of the companies contribute to the operating expense 
of the recreation programs. Only five companies of those 
reporting indicated no financial participation of any 
kind.” Contrary to popular belief, management does 
not bear the entire cost of the program. It will be found 
that less than ten per cent of the companies now con¬ 
duct employee recreation programs on a paternalistic 
basis. The employees help pay the cost of their activities 
•—either directly through dues or fees or indirectly 
through the purchase of articles sold in vending ma¬ 
chines and at canteens, or through admission fees to 
events conducted by the recreation committee or council 
within the plant. In some cases, the company matches, 
dollar for dollar, the contributions made by employees. 

Compared to the cost of maintaining health services, 
the cost of employee recreation programs is very small. 
The average cost to management is approximately three 
dollars per employee per year; it is a little more for the 
smaller plants. The median annual total expenditure for 
recreation per employee (company and employee con¬ 
tributions and receipts from other sources) is approxi¬ 
mately five dollars. The range is from about eight dollars 
for companies under one thousand employees to about 
three dollars for those having more than five thousand. 

In any business or industry, there are two forces— 
one, the production force which manufactures the prod¬ 
uct sold by the company; the other, the social force, 
the product of group thinking of the employees. 

Every day these social groups can be seen congregat¬ 
ing during the lunch hour or rest period. They come 
together because they have something in common. It 

is from these social groups Badminton is popular with 
that the recreation activity 
groups start. Wlien organ¬ 
ized into a comprehensive 
year-round program, em¬ 
ployee recreation will keep 
the minds and bodies of 
participants busy in crea¬ 
tive and interesting activi¬ 
ty, as well as offset fear. 


both sexes at Ford Motor Co. 
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Left to right: J. Fcmal, Bloom¬ 
ington, Ind.; II. Robbins, Plains- 
ville, Ohio; J. Collier, Great 
Lakes field representative, NBA. 
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Goes to a Distriet Conference 


GREAT LAKES RECREATION EXECU¬ 
TIVES CONFERENCE—TOLEDO, OHIO. 
APRIL 11-13, 1951. CO-SPONSORED BY 
THE NRA AND THE CITY RECREA¬ 
TION DEPARTMENT. 



T he GRAYAES.S OF A rainy April morning seemed not 
to daunt the spirits of a group of recreation execu¬ 
tives as they gathered for a preliminary meeting in To¬ 
ledo, at the Hotel Secor, to prepare for the official opening 
of the Great Lakes District Recreation Conference that 
same evening. They were intent upon an experiment—a 
different method of helping fellotv delegates to experience 
a satisfactory meeting and to find the answers to some of 
the problems which eternally heset the path of the recrea¬ 
tion worker. 

This method, generallv speaking, was not actually new', 
but the workshoj) type of meeting was, for only the second 
time, being tried in a conference of recreation executives. 
Last year it was initiated at the Midwest District Recrea¬ 
tion Conference in Springfield, Ohio, where pojmlar vote 
found it satisfactory. The Toledo meeting was an out¬ 
growth of the earlier conference and an earnest attempt 
to improve upon its metffianics. Special consultants on the 
workshop method had been called in for advice. 

An orientation session, scheduled for nine a.m. on that 
first day, was held for the discussion leaders, resource 
people and recorders who made up the “conference team.” 
They had been well primed for their jobs during preced¬ 
ing months. 

Starting back in January, the plan had been initiated 
and set up by a conference planning committee, under the 
able leadership of John Collier and Rob Homey, district 


representatives of the National Recreation Association. 
State recreation associations had been invited to select 
two representatives to serve upon this committee. A first 
meeting, held in Ypsilanti, had outlined procedure gen¬ 
erally and discussed program topics to be considered by 
state associations. A letter was sent out to the six states 
of the district, giving tentative topics and asking for 
further suggestions before the next planning meeting. 

The entire committee met again in St. Charles, the meet¬ 
ing itself being conducted in the pattern of the larger 
meeting to come. Here, the real “meat” of the conference 
was decided upon and a second letter w'as sent to all 
executives, explaining the type of conference and listing 
the final selection of topics. Only one program topic 
would be included. This would be Camping, as against 
the Arts and Crafts session of last year. 

As a last stej) of the advance planning, Mr. Collier 
and Mr. Homey were delegated to send a letter of invita¬ 
tion to carry responsibility to discussion leaders, record¬ 
ers and resource people which would include: an outline 
of the committee’s interpretation of the role of the confer¬ 
ence team; an outline of the topics selected for discus¬ 
sion; and an outline of the j)art the recipient w'ould be 
called upon to play. 

When the conference team reached Toledo, therefore, 
members were ready and eager to get under way. The 
steps covered in their first day-long meeting as a team in- 
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eluded: general orientation by Mr. Collier; the getting to¬ 
gether of teams who would be working on the same topie 
—to elarify the subjeet further and set up limits to it; 
the teehniques of getting diseussion under way, introdue- 
ing members of the panel and diseussion of the parts they 
were to play; the teehniques of keeping the diseussion “on 
the beam”; assignments for the next day; and an oppor¬ 
tunity for a praetiee run of the first fifteen minutes of a 
typieal meeting. Those partieipating seemed to get a great 
deal out of the experienee although, at the end of the day, 
a few were inelined to feel that the orientation had been 
too elementary and eonsurned too mueh time. 

The great majority of delegates-at-large had arrived by 
evening, and the assembled eonferenee got off to an offi- 
eial start when the Honorable Ollie Czelusta, mayor, vvel- 
eomed all to Toledo. 

Two days of industrious aetivity followed, and it ean 
be truthfully said that these workshops were really work 
sessions. The very informality of the meetings, ])lus care¬ 
ful leadership, spurred participation to one hundred per 
cent. People seemed a little confused on the first dav but. 
by the second, were really under way. 

The success of the meeting was dependent upon every 
delegate signing up for one group and staying there 
through the entire conference. Each group had one topic 
to work on for two days. The thing that actually hap¬ 
pened was that each member of the group got so caught 
up in the discussion, through his own participation, that 
no restiveness under this system was apparent. Also, the 
very fine spirit of cooperativeness helped tremendously, 
as did the fact that here was a chance to thrash out a 
problem and come forth with some concrete results. The 
hotel lobby was singularly quiet during the day, without 
the usual wandering in and out and changing from meet¬ 
ing to meeting. 

Ev'aluations of the conference, turned in on the last 
day and filled in upon a questionnaire supplied, summed 
up as follows: 

I. Ratings: No good—1; mediocre—3; all right -12; 
good—81; excellent—26. 

II. Weaknesses: Too much time taken in orientation; 
too many topics, too much ground to cover; two days not 
sufficient time. 

III. Strong Points: Better preparation of leaders and 
resource people, more careful planning; opportunity for 
everyone to participate; more accomplished. 

IV. Suggestions for the Operation of Future Confer¬ 
ences: Even greater limitations of general topics; the 
splitting of groups according to size of community popu¬ 
lation; sessions on one topic limited to one day so that a 
delegate may be able to attend meetings on at least two 
topics during the conference; reports from various 
groups be given at evening meetings. 

V. Suggestions as to Kinds of Topics Desired at Fu¬ 
ture Conferences: Special sessions for new recreation ex¬ 
ecutives or for those from small towns; practical pro¬ 
gram workshop sessions where one could participate in 
actual program; inspirational speakers for evenings. 


VI. How the Individual Benefited from this Confer¬ 
ence: Picked up new. practical slants: benefited from hav¬ 
ing questions thoroughly pursued; received more practi¬ 
cal information than at any other conference attended; 
benefited through participation, clarification of thinking. 

VII. In Favor of This Type of Conference Next Year: 
Yes—122; No—8. 

In evaluation of camping meetings, it is interesting that 
the majority of those attending listed the experience as 
excellent, all rated it as good. 

Topics Under Discussion 

Delegates took home a brief summary of the topics 
actually discussed, detailed results and specific findings 
to be available in the published proceedings. The follow¬ 
ing resume giv'es some idea of the scope of the work 
covered: 

I. Recreation and National Defense —The role of the 
recreation worker and his board in local civil defense ac¬ 
tivities; the impact of the national emergency on the 
community in relation to recreation services; the increase 
in war industry, with its implications in added popula¬ 
tion and the need for industrial recreation; pending 
emergency housing and the need for recreation facilities 
and services in these communities; how to meet the recre¬ 
ation needs of transit or en route military personnel; the 
status of NPA rulings. 

II. Planning the Neighborhood Playground —Two sec¬ 
tions with a total of forty-three participants discussed this 
in terms of size, location, facilities, areas, fencing, drain¬ 
age, apparatus, landscaping, lighting, walks, special play 
areas, parking, multiple-use areas, wading and spray pools 
and their relation to the neighborhood to be served. There 
were healthy differences of opinion, but many definite 
recommendations were reached. Scale models supplied by 
the Flint Park Department made it possible to combine 
theory and visual aid. 

HI. Reinterpretation of Community Recreation —In all 
of its aspects, this has not been satisfactorily defined. No 
definite accepted set of policies has been ev'olved by pro¬ 
fessional people in the field of recreation. Such a declara¬ 
tion is imperative for further progress in the field. It is 
realized that such a definition and policy can be evolved 
only through scientific research and study by profession¬ 
al recreation people and similar leaders in related fields 
at the national level. Proceeding with this in mind, the 
group discussed: the municipal recreation department’s 
responsibility for fringe areas and groups: methods of 
research in studying community recreation in order to 
get a basis-for reinterpretation; the problem of maintain¬ 
ing a balanced community recreation program; leader¬ 
ship training, particularly college recreation training; the 
philosophy of conducting recreation activities for fun; 
the role of television in future program planning; public 
relations. 

IV. Growth on the Job —Two groups discussed this 
problem. Group I dealt primarily with morale. |)hiloso- 
phy, staff training, visitations and relationships. Under 
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morale, they discussed the approach of workers in the to a nation and thence on to the world, 
department to their governing boards or commissioners: The operation of a successful program is obtained by 

under philosophy, community participation and balanced cooperation with other agencies, by participating, by ad- 
programs; under staff training, what should be in the vising and planning as an administration. Through joint 

program and for whom these programs are intended; un- planning, partieipation and administration, the philoso- 

der visitations, the value of visitations and evaluations; pby and objectives of good programs may be realized, 
under relationships, cooperation between private and pub- VI. Municipal Camping IForfo/iop—Proceeding on the 
lie departments and minority groups. assumption that outdoor recreation activities are a major 

Group II. Questions posed included: Wliat value docs source of human satisfaction and meet a basic human 

the knowledge of agency philosophy play in regard to job need, the workshop considered primarily the responsi- 

growth? If we grant that a happy worker does a good bility of municipal recreation departments in this field 

job, the following are considered valuable in the recrea- grid the ways in which such programs may he organized 
tion field: (I) recognition of worker for work done, (2) directed into proper channels. Some of the questions 

rewards to our workers, (3) vacation and sabbatical raised by the group were: How many municipalities 
leave, (4) good working conditions and hours. If growth serve and cooperate with the many other groups con- 

of workers is a continuous process, consideration should cerned with these fields? What are the various types of 

be given to: (1) yearly evaluations, (2) staff participa- programs that might be offered? What areas, facilities, 

tion, (3) supervisory visitations, (4) staff-hoard partici- leadership and equipment may be necessary to make these 

pation, (5) relation of workers to other allied fields. programs a success? 

V. Community Relationships —It was agreed that com- Four major areas were discussed in detail: (1) day 
munity relationship is the huh of a wheel with many camping, (2) resident camping, (3) crafts, using native 

spokes; so the proper guidance of the use of leisure lime materials and nature lore, (4) trips and excursions in the 

may he moved from a community to a county, to a state, recreation program. 


RECREATION LEADERSHIP TRAINING PROGRAMS-1951 

(Training opportunities in institutes, workshops. 

short-term conferences.) 

Date 

Location 

For Further Information 

June 11-1.3,1.3-20 

Folk Dance Camp, Camp Merriewood, 
Stoddard, New Hampshire 

Ralph Page, 182 Pearl Street, 

Keene, New Hampshire 

June 11-23 

Short Course for Recreational Leaders, 
John C. Campbell Folk School, 

Brasstown, North Carolina 

Mrs. George Bidstrup, Director, 

John C. Campbell Folk School, 

Brasstown, North Carolina 

June 18-23, July 16-21 

Cheyenne Mountain Schools 

Lloyd Shaw, Supt., Cheyenne Mountain 

August 13-18 

(Western Dancing) 

Schools, Colorado Springs, Colorado 

June 18-30 

Course in Calling and Teaching 

J. W. Beasley, Manager, Lake Fairlee 

Club, 346 Summit Ave., Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 

June 23-30 

Green Lake Recreation Lab (Northern 
Baptist Assembly), Green Lake, Wis. 

Howard Irish, 4677 Oregon Avenue, 

Detroit 4, Michigan 

June 25-August 3 

Recreation Therapy Workshop, 

Mills College, Oakland 13, California 

Dr. Phyllis Van Fleet, Mills College, 

Oakland 13, California 

June 26-28 

Playground Leaders Training Institute, 
County Center, White Plains, New York 

Vivian C. Wills, Assistant Superintendent, 
Westchester Recreation Commission, 

Room 242, County Office Building, 

White Plains, New York 

July 1-14, 23-28, 

Fourth Annual Rocky Mountain 

Paul Kcrmiet, 4.362 Quitman Street, 

30-August 4 

August 6-11 

Folk Dance Camp, 

Lookout Mountain 

Denver 12, Colorado 

July 2-August 12 

Summer Workshop in Camping, Leader¬ 
ship and Professional Education, 

Manzanita Ranch, California 

Registrar 

Eastern Washington College of Education, 
Cheney, Washington 

July 16-28 

Folk-Dance Clinic, University of 

Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 

Miss Lovainc Lewis, Department of 

Physical Education, University of 

Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 

July 16-August 2 

Training School for Rural Youth 

Alice M. Schweibert, Ohio Farm Bureau 
Federation, 245 North High Street, 

Columbus, Ohio 
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Children may use this horizontal William FredcriclcSOn, Jr. 

step made from garden liose to 
jump easily onto the bar or rings. 


MORE ATTRACTIVE PLAYGROUNDS 


A s YOU LOOK AROUND at the playgrounds, you cannot 
help but notice a certain familiar sameness, and, 
possibly, even drabness to the playground equipment 
therein installed. Standardization of equipment on the 
part of manufacturers has, of course, meant safer and 
less expensive equipment. However, these advantages in 
many cases have been accomplished at the expense of 
losing some of the interesting features. From the users 
and from the playground director come the best sugges¬ 
tions for the improvement of play equipment. 

One of the problems of administering the program of 
a large city is to keep in close contact with the activities 
at the local center. In order to benefit from the experi¬ 
ences of the local director and playground patrons, the 
Los Angeles Department of Recreation and Parks has 
created the Recreation Equipment Committee. Serving 
on this committee are two playground directors, a dis¬ 
trict supervisor, a playground caretaker, an equipment 
repairman from the central shops, a man with planning 
and engineering experience and a skilled craftsman. 
They meet regularly to discuss improvements to the 
various pieces of playground equipment. A look at the 
personnel reveals what each member contributes. 

The PLAYGROUND DIRECTOR is the One under whose 
supervision the equipment is used daily. He takes note 
of the number of accidents, the number of children using 
the facilities, the way in which they are used, the various 
games played around the equipment and the comments 
of the children and their parents. If he is a director 
with imagination, he will suggest many ways of im¬ 
proving the equipment. 

The DISTRICT DIRECTOR is the one who has responsi¬ 
bility for fifteen or twenty playgrounds. He notes how 
the equipment is used on those playgrounds under his 

William Frederickson, Jr., is superintendent of recrea¬ 
tion in Los Angeles Department of Recreation,and Parks, 


supervision and discusses the matter with all playground 
directors assigned to his district as well as with other 
district supervisors. He also has knowledge of the cost 
of equipment and the budget available for its purchase 
and development. 

The equipment repairman, who supervises the re¬ 
pair and replacement of play equipment, knows from 
practical experience what construction will stand up and 
continue to function as originally designed. 

The PLAY'GROUND CARETAKER, responsible for the daily 
maintenance and upkeep of the equipment, also has reg¬ 
ular contact w’ith the equipment and its users. He notes 
what is difficult or expensive to maintain and the many 
facets of its use. 

The ENGINEER takes particular note of the ideas brought 
forth by various members of the committee. It is his 
responsibility to make the first simple drawings of pro¬ 
posed changes or additions and to prepare plans for fab¬ 
rication or purchase after the equipment has been tested. 

The SKILLED cr.yftsman, after the committee approves 
the development of a new gadget, takes the idea and 
builds the test or trial model if it can be done without 
working drawings. 

Suggestions are offered to the Recreation Equipment 
Committee from many sources. Directors at all the play¬ 
grounds are invited to send suggestions and other ideas 
come from activity supervisors, caretakers, maintenance 
employees, administrative staff and parents or patrons. 

Once a trial model has been fabricated, it is reviewed 
by the committee and put into service. It is placed in a 
central spot where it can he carefully watched and its 
results tabulated. The committee is interested in its origi¬ 
nal cost, simplicity, ease of construction, practicability, 
use interest, durability, cleanliness, safety and many 
other factors. 

After the model has been used, its history is again re¬ 
viewed and, in many cases, changes are made. It is then 
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considered as standard e<]uipincnt and placed into serv¬ 
ice on as main playgrounds as budget and space permit. 

The following are a few of the im|)roveinents or in¬ 
ventions that have come about through the elTorts of this 
novel committee. It is hojied that other cities mav find 
these suggestions of use in their own communities. 

Horizontal Bar Step. Wherever a horizontal bar or 
.living rings are used in an outdoor a|)paratus |)it, direc¬ 
tors have noticed that the children have difficulty in rais¬ 
ing themselves to a position where both hands mav be 
placed upon the bar or rings. Some playgrounds have 
built small wooden platforms from which children mav 



Note the double basketball .stops at the far right. A small eourt 
for informal games was built at one end of a standard eourt. 

reach, or jump uj) to. the c(|uipment. This has been found 
to he hazardous in that they are liable to kick, or fall 
upon, the wooden step. The uprights which hold the 
horizontal bar become slip|)ery so that climbing becomes 
more and more difficult. In order for a child to reach 
the bar easily, the committee has developed a simple de¬ 
vice. (See ))hotograph on ])age 145.) 

A ))ieee of wire rojie is put through a discarded sec¬ 
tion of garden ho.se. This wire, now' covered, is placed 
around the uprights which sujiport the bar or the rings 
and is securely fastened with the use of a clamp. Children 
may place their feet upon this piece of firmly' secured 
hose and easily juni)) to the bar or rings. Obviously, its 
cost is very small. 

Double Basketball Backstops. Recreation directors are 
agreed that haskcthali |)lay ed out-of-doors on an asphalt, 
gra.ss or other ])layahle surface does not alwav's attract 
organized teams. Informal play, to perfect basketball 
skills, is enjoyed by small groups. This has increased 
the need for more basketball backboards than are found 
on a single court. The committee has developed a court 
which is described as a court and a half, with a basket¬ 
ball backboard to accommodate the plan. 

A standard outdoor |)aved area includes a basketball 
court with a single goal at one end and a double-goal 
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structure at the other end. Boards at the double end are 
back-to-back and a small court for informal games is 
built at the end of the standard eourt. A vollcvball, bad¬ 
minton and paddle tennis eourt has been superimposed 
u|)on the standard eourt; thus, when only a few wish 
to play basketball informally, they may use the small 
court while other games arc played upon the standard 
eourt. 

An attem))t was made to build a structure which was 
strong, sound and safe at the same time. It was necessary 
to place the pipe supports far enough back of the ring 
and net so that players coming in for a set shot would 
not bump into the pi))cs. (See photograph.) 

Game Tables. All playground directors have seen the 
need for improvement in ping-pong tables. A number, 
of course, have developed their own ideas. Ping-pong 
and game tables designed by the Los Angeles Recreation 
Equijnnent Committee have proved to be very effective, 
durable and economical. The structure which supports 
the table top is made of pipes, using ordinary pipe fit¬ 
tings. The table top is bolted to the structure and is made 
of weatherproof, painted. five-))ly board. 

Bluyear. Recreation directors recognize the need for 
manipulative develojmient. Children traditionally like to 
work with tools, to take things apart and put them back 
together again. In order to accommodate this play in¬ 
terest, an old and no longer usable car was secured from 
a w'recking lot. 

This was taken to the central shojjs and given a good 
steam cleaning inside and out. By inside, w'e mean that 
the erank case was taken off, as w'ell as the differential 
housing, so that all reservoirs where oil and grease were 
found could be cleaned. Once the car was clean, it was 
placed at one of the playgrounds within a fenced en¬ 
closure. 

Children use tools provided to tear the car apart and 
put it back together so far as they are able. They may sit 
in the car, turn the steering wheel, take imaginative tours 
or do whatev'er they enjoy within the limits of safety. 

An attempt also has been made to secure discarded 
airplanes for this purpose. So far, however, this venture 
has not been successful because the planes hav'e not been 
available. Other cities may be more successful in trying 
this experiment. 


RECREATION Listed 

With the March 2.5, 1951 issue, the Reader’s 
Guide to Periodical Literature, ))ublished hy the H. 
W. Wilson Comjiany in New York, begins the sec¬ 
ond half-century of its existence. Today it is the 
most widely read of all library indexes, and to be 
listed therein is widely recognized as a mark of 
distinction. Readers of RKCitEATtON, therefore, will 
be interested in the fact that a message from the 
H. W. Wilson Company states, “You will find your 
excellent periodical listed on the first page of the 
Anniv'ersary Number.” 
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Lerton S. Krushas 



P AUSE A SECOND and let the question make its mean¬ 
ing clear in your mind. Yes, it’s true—each and 
every piece of equipment and gear in your stock or sup¬ 
ply room is part of an investment selected and purchased 
by you. If properly cared for and stored, it can return 
dividends throughout many seasons'! The dividends are 
not only financial but contribute toward the promotion 
of good will in the department and the community. This 
procedure also helps in making “a lot go a long way.” 

Property and equipment will deteriorate during a sea¬ 
son’s play; but, however, that does not necessarily mean 
that they are entirely valueless at the end of the season. 
Quite a number of Model-T’s ended their final mile with 
more replacement parts than covered in the original speci¬ 
fications. A similar view should be taken of all equip¬ 
ment and stock within your department. 

Immediately after the summer playground season has 
ended is the time to make your investment pay for 
itself. Check all your grounds and storerooms, pick up 
all gear which needs storage and return it to the winter 
storage site. Not only does this give you a chance to 
cheek, repair and replace, but it removes the temptation 
of breaking and entering by the curious. It also makes 
a good newspaper story and serves a twofold purpose. 
First, it informs the community that the recreation de¬ 
partment is on its toes in taking care of the ta.x-purehased 
equipment. Second, it serves as a public notice that the 
buildings and storerooms are clean and empty. 

Upon its return to the central point of issue or supply, 
stack all gear in one spot and proceed to make a quick 

Author Lerton Krushas is the supervisor of recreation 
for Playground and Recreation Board, Decatur, Illinois. 


inventory of the amount and kind of all usable or re¬ 
pairable equipment. Sort out that which has no value at 
all and dispose of it before you start to reassemble the 
supplies on the shelves. With the actual count of types 
and amount on hand, plan on paper the necessary space 
and shelves needed to hold this equipment. In laying out 
your shelf space, it is wise to keep as many of the sup¬ 
plies as possible at “eye-level” height in order to make 
removal easy. It is a human trait that people dislike 
bending over to find something. Observe how the super¬ 
market in your neighborhood is set up. 

Equipment that is seldom called for or is not in de¬ 
mand should be stowed upon the highest shelf, freeing 
the central or accessible shelves for your items of greatest 
call. Plan to keep the equipment off the floor, if possible, 
because more good supplies are ruined by dampness and 
moisture than by all the wear and tear given them dur¬ 
ing an entire playground season. It also makes the main¬ 
tenance and cleaning of the storeroom much easier when 
floors can easily be swept and mopped. 

Determine locations for the athletic supplies, crafts 
materials, costumes, bases, nets, films, radios, music 
supplies, paints, tools, first-aid supplies and administra¬ 
tive materials. After each section i.s located, the most 
important phase of storage is about to begin — the iden¬ 
tification of each group. In a convenient location upon 
each shelf, tack a printed card which will identify the 
particular item that is taking up that space. Such cards 
are simple to print after about thirty minutes’ practice 
with a Speedball pen and showcard print paper. A pro¬ 
fessional job is not needed as long as each card is neat 
and legible. If some gear is to be kept in boxes and can¬ 
not be seen, label the box with clear lettering and place 
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it in a section where the printing will show. This elimi¬ 
nates digging into many boxes when seeking an item. 

Keep bats, rackets and other supplies which would be 
affected by the heat or cold in a place where the tem¬ 
perature is nearly constant at all times. Inflated halls 
will lose air during a period of storage and should be 
checked occasionally to keep them from collapsing. 
New balls should not he inflated until they are to he 
put into use. Used halls will tend to crack in the indented 
part of the ball if not kept round. 

As much as possible, keep all equipment under cover 
of some sort. If the original container is not available, 
keep it in boxes of similar size. Place heavier equipment 
at the bottom if one shelf is used for a dual purpose. 
Coordinate various equipment with the type of activity 
for tvhich it is used. For example, place a catcher’s 
mask, protector, shin guards and glove in one place; 
crafts supplies and their necessary accessories in another. 

You will find the dividends returning in the form of 
financial and personal rewards. First, your budget will 
be increased by the amount of equipment you can re¬ 
use after proper care and repair. The tax dollar in¬ 
tended for new' equipment w'ill now be usable for an¬ 
other or newly-desired activity. A close and continued 
checkup on the equipment will prevent overstocking of 
any one item. By proper selection of storage and spac¬ 
ing, you W'ill be able to obtain a running account of the 
gear on hand, at a minute’s notice. Thus the employees’ 
time will be saved when they can know right where to 
look for requested articles. 

Remember, too, to set aside a small area of the store¬ 
room as the repairing section. It should occupy a well- 
lighted space with all necessary tools, replacement parts 
and material close at hand. An occasional visit to local 
sporting goods stores will find the manager eager to 
advise you upon the practicability of repairing a doubt¬ 
ful article. 

Tips to remember: 

1. Rubber balls: Keep minimum amount of pressure 
to insure roundness: check valves. 

2. Softballs and baseballs: Keep covered and sorted 
according to grade. 

3. Masks: Brush clean; check elastic straps; work 
saddle soap into places where leather is dry or cracking. 

4. Rackets: Use presses at all times when they are 
not in use; store in place with constant temperature. 

5. Horseshoes: Build a horizontal pipe in a remote 
part of the storeroom and lay shoes over the pipe. This 
will save much shelf space. 

6. Nets: Shake well after season’s play; replace ropes 
needed; store in box or hag and label properly. 

7. Paints and brushes: Make full measures of odd 
cans of same color and secure tightly. If brushes need 
cleaning, soak in turpentine and then run an old comb 
through the bristles. After cleaning, wrap bristles in 
heavy wrapping paper. 

8. Boondoggle and leather craft: Since boondoggle 
has a tendency to dry out if left exposed, it is best to 
wind it tightly around the original roll, wrap it and 


place it where the temperature is constant. 

9. Projector and film: Have projector checked, oiled 
and cleaned before starting its winter use. All films 
should be checked for breaks and need for cleaning. 
An economical way to clean a film yourself is to place 
it on the projector in the rewind position, run it at a 
slow speed, and let it pass through a clean cloth saturated 
with carbon tetrachloride. 

10. Records: If it is impossible to return them to the 
proper albums, take old albums and relabel; above all, 
keep records covered and separated. 

11. Radios and p. a. equipment: Check for need of 
mechanical repair and cleaning; store in a position 
where they are least likely to get humped or to fall. A 
good coat of furniture wax will preserve the finish while 
in storage. 

Once the equipment is cleaned, packed and stored, 
the job doesn’t stop. Periodic checks and cleaning of the 
storeroom in general are needed as equipment will be 
drawn and replaced throughout the season and the issu¬ 
ing will cause some disarrangement. 

A hidden dividend of a well-kept stockroom is the 
respect which the staff members acquire for property 
and the pride that comes with being part of a good or¬ 
ganization. A clean and orderly stockroom gives the 
recreation worker the same sense of satisfaction that 
the housewife gets from a newly-cleaned house. It also 
gives the occasional visitor to your stockroom the feel¬ 
ing that the equijtmcnt under your care is efficiently ac¬ 
counted for and tabulated. We should all be proud of 
our stockrooms and able to show them off. 


TV Programs and Youth 

In an interview with Detroit reporters, not long ago, 
John J. Considine, general superintendent of Detroit’s 
Parks and Recreation Department, scorned the effect of 
certain television programs on youth. His remarks led 
to the following editorial which appeared in the Detroit 
Free Press: 

‘‘ . . . John J. Considine has a very legitimate beef 
against one popular type of television program—the 
phony sports contests of the professional wrestling and 
roller skating derby class. 

“ ‘The things these clowns pass off as sport do more 
to teach children dirty playing than we can do to teach 
them clean sportsmanship,’ complains Considine. *■ 

“And he is right. Youngsters certainly will never learn 
the fun of clean, hard, sportsmanlike playing by watch¬ 
ing the faked antics of a crew of professional wrestlers 
or from emulating the tactics of deliberate mayhem and 
dirty advantage as practiced by the roller skaters. . . .” 

Following the appearance of the editorial, the Detroit 
Common Council appointed a committee of civic and re¬ 
ligious leaders, with John Considine as a member, to 
examine TV entertainment and make recommendations 
to sponsors. Should sponsors refuse to cooperate, the 
council has ordered the committee to take steps through 
the FCC to clean up the TV airways. 
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A nature trail is an extension of museum 
proper and provides natural surround¬ 
ings for exhibits which cannot be moved. 

Should you be so fortunate as to have your 
trail cross a stream or brook, you’ll firtd it 
fun to construct a miniature log bridge. 



FOR COUNSELORS 


W ITH THE EXCEPTION of the Boy 
Scout camps and some semi¬ 
public camps, few of our camp direc¬ 
tors take advantage of the tremendous 
potentialities of a real nature study 
or woodcraft program. The average 
camp activity, from eating, through 
sports, and ending with dramatics, can 
be accomplished by the youngsters at 
home with the help of a few friends. 
If, however, the camp is located in a 
fairly decent natural surrounding, it 
offers the unique opportunity of an 
outdoor laboratory or museum. 

Most youngsters up to the age of 
sixteen, or thereabouts, have an in¬ 
satiable curiosity and interest in na¬ 
tural phenomenon. They want to col¬ 
lect things and learn about them or 
enjoy the thrill of the “hunt,” even if 
it is for small quarry. A good nature- 
woodcraft activity in camp capitalizes 
on these natural interests and utilizes 
them to advance its program. 

And you don’t need a scientist or a 
biology professor to run the group. 
In fact, these “professionals” are usu¬ 
ally too technical to be interested or 
too tired from their normal occupa¬ 
tional demands to show any enthusi¬ 
asm for a nature-woodcraft activity. 

I speak from experience for I never 
had a formal biology, zoology or re¬ 
lated course, yet developed some of 
the finest nature-woodcraft programs 
(and that by other people’s judgment, 
not mine). 

Given a good general counselor, 
with an interest in this subject, you 
can really do a job, for here is one 
field where enthusiasm followed by 
effort will make up for lack of tech¬ 


nical knowledge. You can learn with 
the kids as you go along, provided 
you are frank and tell them of your 
shortcomings and don’t try to “fake.” 

1. Specifically, here are a few good 
projects. First, a museum should be 
established in part of the recreation 
hall, or better still, in an old barn, 
garage, attic or other large, unused 
building. In fact, for advanced and 
older campers, an ideal project is the 
construction of a log cabin museum 
out of timber you yourself cut down, 
if available. In any event, start a 
museum where the campers can bring 
any and every natural object. After 
you start getting a little crowded, you 
can be more selective. Here are a few 
pointers to follow on this project. 

(a) Use name cards in identifying 
the objects and give credit to the do¬ 
nators or collectors. 

(b) Use the curator system for ap¬ 
portioning the work of identifying, 
research, mounting and so forth so 
that specific children have definite 
jobs to do, and give them credit for 
their work on the exhibits. 

fc) Encourage the making of sim¬ 
ple exhibit boxes, and so forth, for 
insect, rock and other collections. 

(d) Build up a good but inexpen¬ 
sive library with plenty of field books 
(illustrated) for ready use by the 
children in identifying their exhibits. 

(e) Plenty of field trips and excur¬ 
sions will make the old drudgery of 
the “hike” disappear. 

(See figure—for plan of miniature 


Author, an attorney , has had fifteen 
years of camp leadership experience . 
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log bridge.) 

2. -Xnother project in connection 
with the museum is a good zoo for 
live specimens. Ants, snails, frogs, 
newts, snakes, chipmunks, field mice 
or white mice, rabbits, chicks--all 
make interesting exhibits and give 
their resjiective “curators" a real tie- 
in to a going nature study activity. 
Plants, mushrooms and small shrubs 
can be transplanted and will also make 
interesting exhibits. 

3. When you have both a museum 
and a zoo. the next project should be 
a “nature trail.” Lay this out intel¬ 
ligently and with a view to including 
as many natural objects as can be 
found in your area. Use a hall of 
twine to lay out the first trail, follow'- 
ing the natural contour of the sur¬ 
roundings. If you can get the trail 
to end at a beautiful view' or at a 
lake or a mountainside, this is a fitting 


climax. Along the trail, after a path 
is laid out physically with stones on 
either side (whitewashed if )ou want 
to get “fancy”), you .should identify 
trees, plants, mushrooms, mosses, 
rocks, rock formations, birds' nests, 
or other animal homes, any natural 
object along the path which is worth 
receiving attention. If you have the 
time and a few older campers, rustic 
benches, a footbridge, or a decorative 
gate will not only enhance the beauty 
of the natural surroundings, but will 
give the campers a chance to identify 
themselves permanently with that proj¬ 
ect and that camp. 

(See figure — for trail jirojects.) 

4. My experience proved to me that 
the maximum benefits and results from 
a nature study program in camp can 
be obtained by combining it w'ith a 
woodcraft program. By woodcraft, I 
mean a little pioneering, construction 


work, hiking, camping outdoors and 
Indian lore. The last is a fully de- 
velo])cd program in and of itself for 
after dark activity in camp and was 
organized in the old days by the 
Woodcraft League of America. That 
program fits in well with any nature 
study ])rogram and supplements it in 
many, many w-ays. For example, part 
of the woodcraft jjrogram is a weekly 
“Council Meeting,” w'here the camp¬ 
ers play “Indians” around a blazing 
fire. Part of each council meeting is 
devoted to “instructional'’ activity, 
such as scout reports, demonstrations, 
nature talks or bird call records. 

All told, a nature study woodcraft 
program in the average camp is a po¬ 
tential gold mine of fun, interest and 
achievement for the normal child. It 
is one field where a little effort and 
application will pay off tremendous 
dividends in satisfaction. 


New Recreation 


Library and Office 


T N Toledo, Ohio, a small green 
building—neat with red tile roof 
and white trim—stands on a tree- 
shaded street corner at the edge of 
the business district of the town. It is 
the Zorah W. Bowman Recreation 
Library—one of the first of its kind 
in the country. In addition, the new 
building shelters the new' Great Lakes 
district office of the National Recrea¬ 
tion Association. It w'as opened w'ith 
formal dedication ceremonies in the 
Luella Cummings Home on April 8, 
and by a three-day open house im¬ 
mediately preceding the Great Lakes 
District Conference of Recreation Ex¬ 
ecutives in that city, April 11 to 14. 
Joseph Prendergast, executive direc¬ 
tor of the association, officiated at the 
opening, and Mayor Ollie Czelusta 
spoke of the gratitude of the citizens 



The attractive library and new district office set up to 
aid recreation workers. Left, Margaret Dankworth, 
NRA, and Lois Lee, of Luella Cummings Home. 


that city. It will make available to 
the public a collection of reference 
works, program materials and other 
literature in the recreation field. A 
quiet reading room with a big table 
is provided, and the books will be 
confined to use on the premises, at 
least at jnesent. 

The National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion hopes to have the library and 
office serve as a resean;h center and 
to get help from foundations for re¬ 
search projects carried on at the cen¬ 
ter, in close cooperation with local 
recreation executives and local uni¬ 
versities or colleges. 


of Toledo. Some seventy-five espe¬ 
cially-invited persons attended. These 
included close friends of Mrs. Bowman 
and representatives of interested com¬ 
munity organizations. 

The library and special recreation 
services in Toledo have been made 
possible through the generosity of a 
public-spirited citizen- -the late Mrs. 
Bowman—whose interest in the local 
development of recreation opportuni¬ 
ties and in the work of the National 
Recreation Association dates from the 
early 1930’s. The library itself is the 
outward physical sign of the recrea¬ 
tion plans which are going ahead in 
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HITTINCi THE 

IlIliH SPOTS 


I MAGINE A TRAIL RUNNING just below the crest of the 
highest mountains and through some of the most 
scenic wilderness areas in the Tnited States! Such is the 
Pacific Crest Trail, following 2,255 miles continuously 
from the Canadian border to Mexico, crossing Washing¬ 
ton, Oregon and California and used, for the most part, 
by backpackers and pack trains. 

Trails for the exclusive use of hikers are not new. 
Many European countries have constructed and main¬ 
tained them through rural or mountainous areas; in the 
eastern United States, the Appalachian Trail, which runs 
from Maine to Georgia, entices hikers to back country. 

In March of 1932, a plan to build a continuous trail 
traversing scenic wilderness areas along the Pacific moun¬ 
tain wall was submitted to the United States Forest and 
National Park Services by Clinton C. Clarke of Pasadena, 
California. When Mr. Clarke’s plan won the official nod 
of approval, surveys were begun to determine the most 
practical route to be followed; and by 1937 the Pacific 
Crest Trail was a reality. 

Although the greater part of the trail runs through 
wilderness areas which are protected from commercializa¬ 
tion by the government, it is unavoidable that in places 
it must traverse settled areas. These areas are small, how¬ 
ever. It is not difficult to make contact with the trail for 
many east-west highways cross it or it may be reached 
by hiking over mountain trails. 

From the rocky, glacier-hung crests of northern Wash¬ 
ington to the almost desert ranges of southern California, 
the trail passes through a wide variety of country. What¬ 
ever your taste in mountain scenery, it will be served to 
you. The Washington section is roughest in the northern 
part of the state, with snow-covered mountains, granite 
peaks and small mountain lakes. Farther south through 
Oregon, the Cascade range is more gentle, w’ith fine views 
and excellent fishing. In northern California, the trail re¬ 
mains easy until it reaches the snowy massifs of the 
Sierra Nevada range and runs for over five hundred miles 
through the rocky, alpine heights of the California moun- 

Autiior studied recreation at Washington State College. 
June 1951 


tains past silent lakes, reflecled in rocky jiools, and 
through patches of late snow and twisted, stunted trees. 
It is a magnificent region for the more experienced 
mountaineer. South of the Sierra ranges, the trail dips 
down again to lower country and follow's the crests of 
the southern mountains through forests of pine, over the 
semi-desert region above the Mojave, with its grotesque 
forests of Joshua trees, and finally over the oak-covered 
bills north of Mexico. 

The trail is operated under the control of the United 
States Government. Efforts are made to keep it well 
marked throughout its length, and campsites are fre<iuent, 
with water provided where needed. Early spring and sum¬ 
mer hikers may find the trails partly obliterated by slides; 
by July they are well marked and easy to follow. The 
months of July, August and September are the best, par¬ 
ticularly in the higher areas, for by then the late snow 
has melted. The Southern California region is semi-desert 
and, although water is provided along the route, care 
should be taken to avoid the heat of midsummer. Late 
sjjring and early fall arc more pleasant than summer for 
exploring this part of the trail. 


.- ? 

V 



Storm threat changes the mood of this lovely high Sierra Lake 
in a magnificent region expert mountaineers can really enjoy. 
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T o SOME PEOPLE, the idea of graveyards in downtown 
Boston is a waste of space and money. To others, 
prowling through cemeteries, looking at old gravestones, 
is a recreation! Bostonians take facts like these calmly 
and serenely, and realize that this grand old city has 


Colorful and historical Boston is to be the scene 
of the 1951 National Recreation Congress, October 
1 to 5. On these pages appear the local Commu¬ 
nity Recreation Service's own story regarding 
things of general interest to look for, and to ex¬ 
pect, in the land of the bean and the cod. For 
further information watch for the September 1951 
issue of Recreation. 


been here for years and years and, God willing, will 
be long after we are gone. 

What is Boston’s appeal? Historical spots? Most cities 
have them. Cultural activities? We are by no means the 
tops in some of these. Climate? Other places brag about 
theirs. We keep our fingers crossed for our “wait-a- 
minute” weather. “When it’s good, it’s very, very good, 
and when it’s bad, it’s horrid.” Recreational wonders? 
Well, we don’t have Yellowstone Park or the Grand Can¬ 
yon, but the Atlantic Ocean is pretty chummy and the 
Charles River isn’t too hard to take — externally. Shop¬ 
ping center? New York and Chicago have bigger ones, 
but Greater Boston has 2,.5.50,000 potential customers 
who know good things when they see them. This applies 
specifically to the Famous Fabulous Bargain Basement, 
where yon may find anything from a pastel mink coat 

Author is with Community Recreation Service, Boston. 


to the finest art treasure, strictly for cash, at low prices, 
where periodical markdowns are made. Tourists have 
been known to torn pale and falter as they enter this 
jostly-famons place. But once in, they push and snatch 
like everyone else. You could call it recreation. On the 
next corner is the first and oldest in continuous depart¬ 
ment stores in the United States. 

Eating is an interest that most people share. Put this 
inclination and Durgin-Park together, and you will gain 
pounds easily at one sitting. This restaurant, over 150 
years old, has red and white checked cotton tdblecloths 
on long, family-style tables, and the kitchen is actually 
out in front with the customers. There are no flossy wall 
hangings or electric light fixtures, and the waitresses 
have been working there for years. But get there early, 
or you will find a long, hungry queue of people waiting 
in the street. No reservations may be made ahead of 
time. But oh, that roast beef, those lobsters, that wonder¬ 
ful Indian pudding and those mammoth strawberry 
shortcakes. Should yon long for more seafood, the Union 
Oyster House nearby gives it a special touch. If you go 
down there in the early afternoon, yon may go to Fanenil 
Hall, the “Cradle of Liberty,” and hear the ghosts of 
revolutionary days — provided your imagination gives 
you a chance. Be sure to look up at the grasshopper 
weathervane on top of the hall. 

Your special desire may be to absorb as much music 
as you can. It is possible in Boston. Our symphony or¬ 
chestra is an institution of which everyone has heard, if 
not in person, then on records. After the Friday after¬ 
noon concerts, mostly attended by ladies whose tickets 
have been handed down from generation to generation, 
the Charles Street bus of tbe MTA is crowded with these 
same ladies who live on “The Hill,” Beacon, that is, or 
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at the Hotel Lincolnshire. During World War 11. when 
gasoline supplies wfere tight, these Bostonians discovered 
the dubious delights of riding buses - - thus saving gaso- 
line and their chauffeurs’ tempers. 

Transportation difficulties arc not any worse than they 
are in other large cities but, for the total stranger, it's 
a toss-up where one might land, if one is not careful. 
Tradition has it that our streets were laid out by an 
early colonist leading his cow to pasture. There is a true 
story about the Texan and his family who arrived in 
Boston on June seventeenth to discover the city prac¬ 
tically deserted. Driving up to a policeman, they asked 
where everyone was. The courteous arm-of-the-law, not¬ 
ing their collective accents and license plate, said that 
June seventeenth was a holiday in .Suffolk Countv and 
why didn’t they drive over to Charlestowm to sec the 
parade in honor of the Battle of Bunker Hill. They did 
and, through some quirk of fate, actually got mixed 
up in the line of march and drove blissfully along with 
the participants. By the way. the battle was fought on 
Breed’s Hill, not Bunker’s. 

It is well, also, w'hen asking directions of strangers, 
to make it perfectly clear w'here you wish to go. If neces¬ 
sary, write it down and show it to a policeman. Re¬ 
cently, a Chicagoan, staying at the Hotel Statler on 
Arlington Street, found him.self at the end of the cat- 
line in Arlington Heights, a town over six miles away! 
Moral: It is wiser to say Arlington Street than simply 
Arlington. 

Boston is almost an island, and with all that water, 
fresh or salt, around it, you would naturally expect to 
find boat trips. Did you know that there are four-dav 
boat trips from Boston to Montreal, week-end trips from 
Boston to Nova Scotia, and short, one-day trips to 
Provincetow'u or Plymouth (he a Pilgrim for a day ) 


Typical lobster fisherman’s shack on the North Shore. This 
city is one of the nation’s oldest and busiest fishing ports. 
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Canoeists of the Quinehoquin Camping Club (see Recreation, 
July, 1949) prepare an overnight camp on the Charles River. 


and also to Nantasket Beach and around Boston Harbor? 
There are, in addition, two extremely inexpensive wa¬ 
ter trips--one for ten cents and the other for a single 
penny! The former is, of course, the swan boat ride 
around the little pond in the Public Garden - where 
all the trees arc labelled in Latin with English transla¬ 
tions. Every adult, whether accompanied by a child or 
not, should make it a ])oint to take this grand tour. The 
one-cent ride on the ferry to East Boston, acro.ss Boston 
Harbor, is unique. You may ride all day for the same 
coin if you stay aboard. 

Not too far from the East Boston ferry is the Fish 
Pier, where the fishing boats unload their catch before 
your eyes. This "finny ’ business is big business in Bos¬ 
ton, incidentally, for the city is one of the nation’s busi¬ 
est fishing ports. Make your trip down there during the 
week, however, because it’s as dead as a mackerel on 
week ends. Don t expect to see tea floating around near¬ 
by “T” Wharf; it was named for its shape. 

Combine this excursion with your tour of the north 
end of Boston (the old North Church, with its “one, if 
by land and two, if by sea” fame, and the Paul Revere 
House), but don’t try to comjjare the narrow, noisv 
streets to any place you've ever visited. Comparisons 
arc odious, it is said, and it is much more fun to take 
Boston as you find it — incomparable. If you take your 
car on the ferry, it's easy to drive to the Logan Inter¬ 
national Airport in East Boston, nearest airport to a 
large city and soon to he the largest municipal airport 
in the world- and on your way back, stop by for a 
visit to “Old Ironsides,” the U.S.S. Constitution, now- 
docked permanently in the navv vard. 

Th ere are several excellent boat rides up the Charles 
River, too. that are the panacea for tired tourist feet — 











Orchard House was the home of Louisa May Aleoff, author 
of “Little Women.” Homes of other authors, such as Haw¬ 
thorne and Longfellow, are also very interesting to visit. 


a sliort one around the Charles River Basin; a longer 
one up as far as the Harvard Stadium; and the longest 
one, of several hours’ duration, to Watertown. This is, 
frankly, a superb way to sightsee. It’s cool, it’s conifor- 
tahle, no mental effort is required except to be cognizant 
of the fact that Boston University is on the south side 
of the river and M.I.T. and most of Harvard are on the 
north side of the river and that side is Cambridge. If 
Braves Field or Fenway Park is illuminated for a night 
football game, the scene is for all the world like a Sat¬ 
urday Evening Post cover. The lights on the river are 
something to see, with the spectacular weather lights 
atop the John Hancock Building insuring us a good 
day if blue and bad, if red. 

S|)eaking about that new building, it is on Berkeley 
Street, the street ne.\t to the Statler and, on weekdays, 
between nine and eleven, two and four, jilan to trot over 
and nj) to the twenty-sixth floor to see Boston at your 
feet. Through j)late-glass windows, the view is truly 
glorious. There are the ocean, the Custom House Tower, 
the green carpets of the Common (no “s” please), and 
the Public Garden (also no “s”), the leisurely flowing 
Charles, the bridges connecting Boston with its neigh¬ 
bors, Commonwealth Avenue and its permanent parade 
of elm trees, the scurrying traffic and unhurried pe¬ 
destrians. Copley Square is showing its best face — 
and why not, with the Boston Public Library, the Copley 
Plaza Hotel. S. S. Pierce Company. Trinity Church, the 
Xew England Mutual Life Insurance Company, the State 
.Street Trust Company and Old South Church eyeing it 
vigilantly? Off to the southeast is Dorchester Heights, 
the hill where George Washington scared the British 
out of the harbor by means of a clever military maneuver 
many years ago, one March seventeenth. 

Xo one should leave Boston without seeing the Mu¬ 
seum of Fine Arts and. a short distance away, the Isa¬ 
bella Stewart Gardner Museum. The former is not only 
one of the world’s most outstanding institutions of its 
kind, but also does a s])lendid job in its daily gallery 
talks on mu.seum collections and exhibitions and in its 
com|)arati\ely new lectures, movies and informal ac¬ 


tivities for children. As for the Gardner Museum, open 
Thursdays. Saturdays and Sundays wdth no charge, 
this genuine Italian Renaissance Palace has to be seen 
to be believed and 'or appreciated. The palace is huilt 
around a glass-roofed courtyard, which is filled with 
beautiful flowers selected according to the season. And 
if you never knew’ that lowly nasturtiums had glamour, 
you’ll be aware of it for sure when you see masses of 
them, planted to resemble a fiery orange w'aterfall on a 
stone balcony several stories up. Local and out-of-town 
youngsters give concerts open to the public on Tuesday, 
Thursday and .Sunday afternoons in tbe music room. 

In this same neighborhood, the Fens section of Bos¬ 
ton, are Simmons and Emmanuel Colleges, the Children’s 
Medical Center, Harvard Medical School, Beth Israel 
Hospital, Mas.sachusetts School of Art, Boys Latin 
School, Boston Teachers College, Girls Latin School, 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, Lying-In Hospital, 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital and the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital, largest of its kind in the world. 

The children of Boston have no excuse for growing 
up ignorant in the fields of arts and science because 
the Children’s .Museum, a gem among educational in¬ 
stitutions. the children’s Art Centre and the still-grow¬ 
ing Museum of Science, among others, are places of 
W'onder and satisfaction. 

At the Museum of Sci¬ 
ence. you may ])at a 
friendly porcupine or see 
your voice! 

Servicemen have al¬ 
ways found a warm wel 
come in Boston. The Bay 
State Club, known as the 
“Buddies Club” in World 
War 11, is a permanent 
building on tbe Com¬ 
mon near the Park Street 
subway station. One hun¬ 
dred eighty-seven thou¬ 
sand, nine hundred eight 
members of all branches 
of service in 19,50 
dropped in to take part in the recreation program or to 
find cheerful companions to help pass the sometimes 
lonely hours away from home. The Armed Services 
YMCA in Charlestown also does a fine job. 

During the siege of Boston, the first playground com¬ 
mittee in the United States, composed of a group of 
irate colonial children, protested to General Gage the 
actions of his Red Coats in interfering with their coast¬ 
ing on the hills of Boston Common. Impressed by their 
courage, tbe General allowed them free use of the icy 
slopes for their sleds. Over on Columbus Avenue, near 
Northampton Street, is Carter Playground, the play¬ 
ground of Joseph Lee fame. It lately has had its face 
lifted and new equipment installed. 

Welcome to Boston! When you smell coffee roasting, 
the wind is in the east! 



Examining a catch during the 
Fishing Carnival sponsored by 
Community Recreation Services. 
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PERSONNEL SERVICE 


A Brief Report on the Things 
the National Recreation Association 
Is Doing for Professional Recreation 
Workers in the Defense Period. 



ECREATION, LIKE ALL OTHER jjarts of the Ameri¬ 
can system, is beginning to feel the strain of the 
defense emergency. It is not only a prohlem of facilities 
and programs; a great part of the difficulty is. and will 
be, manpower. 

A National Roster of Scientific and Specialized Per¬ 
sonnel was established by the United States Govern¬ 
ment during the last war, but there is no provision, at 
the present time, for the inclusion of park and recrea¬ 
tion personnel on it. With every jiassing day of the pres¬ 
ent defense emergency, however, it became more ap¬ 
parent that there should be a National Roster of Recrea¬ 
tion and Park Personnel, both for the sake of the indi¬ 
viduals concerned and for the recreation movement and 
the best interests of the nation. 

Therefore, the National Recreation Association be¬ 
gan, in April 1951, to establish such a roster. The Na¬ 
tional Roster of Recreation and Park Personnel is a 
voluntary registration and carries no financial or other 
obligation. It is not to be considered as an application for 
employment or a placement service and is quite separate 
and distinct from the association’s Recreation Personnel 
Service, which is the subject of this article. 

The demands of military and defense agencies for 
recreation personnel are now being added to the con¬ 
stantly-increasing demands from local communities and 
voluntary agencies for personnel for their expanding 
regular services. It is a major function of the NRA 
Recreation Personnel Service to help satisfy all these 
needs. It serves as a clearing house for professional rec¬ 
reation workers and for recreation employers. Its staff of 
four works throughout the year recruiting, selecting, clas¬ 
sifying and placing recreation workers. It offers special¬ 
ized services to the professional people in the field and 
to the communities, agencies and executives who em¬ 
ploy them. 

For Career Workers 

To the individual recreation worker, an opportunity 
is offered hy the Recreation Personnel Service to have 


his professional record maintained at NRA head¬ 
quarters. The original registration is done on a standard 
personnel form, which also is adapted for use in place¬ 
ment service. 

As each personnel registration is received, it is clas¬ 
sified according to education, experience, skills and po¬ 
sitions desired. References are accumulated and filed 
for use at any time that the individual may seek a new 
j)osition. This insures that complete references can he 
made available to employers without delay when the 
applicant desires. Periodic check-up (juestionnaires make 
it easy for workers in the field to keep the cumulative 
record accurate. 

It is important to have records on file for the year- 
round professional recreation workers even though they 
may not be interested in placement at the time of filing. 
Guidance, counseling and res|)onse to inquiries regard¬ 
ing professional opportunities, sources of training, types 
of positions, job requirements and worker qualifications, 
salaries and w'orking conditions are important sujiple- 
inentary services. 

Local, state and regional geographical restrictions are 
being removed gradually and qualified workers are 
now able to move from one geographical area to an¬ 
other. Last year, for example, the association received 
requests for help in filling positions in forty-four states, 
the District of Columbia. Canada, Hawaii and Arabia. If 
we were to take into account positions with war-con¬ 
nected services, we would add Trieste, Okinawa, Japan, 
Alaska, Guam and European locations. 

For Communities 

Park and recreation departments, hospitals, institu¬ 
tions, voluntary agencies, civil service commissions, in¬ 
dustries and the armed services turn to the NRA for 
consultation and advice on personnel standards, policies 
and practices, procedures in recruiting, selection and 

W. C. Sutherland is the clirerior of the Recreation Per¬ 
sonnel Service of the National Recreation Association. 
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placement of recreation personnel. Additional informa¬ 
tion is available on salary schedules, qualifications 
for workers, job specifications, working conditions in 
the field and in-serviee training opportunities for paid 
and volunteer workers. 

The Recreation Personnel .Service maintains a pool 
of people qualified for, and interested in. recreation 
positions of many types in all geograpliical areas of the 
country. F'rom this group of people, it screens and se¬ 
lects individuals in one of four ways: 

1. A earefully-selccted group may he chosen and 
their confidential credentials submitted to the enqjloy- 
ing agency. 

2. Candidates may he notified and requested to apply 
directly to the employing agencies with the understand¬ 
ing that complete credentials will he submitted by the 
NRA as it becomes advisable. 

3. A list of prospects may he submitted directly to 
the employer, hut without any accompanying ereden- 
tials, so that he may ap])roach candidates personally. 

4. Additional service is rendered when wide publicity 
is desirable and requests are submitted in advance. Job 
notices are then publicized through our various mailing 
channels. 

Other Services 

The association keeps in touch with colleges and uni¬ 
versities and provides an opportunity for their gradu¬ 
ates to register with the Recreation Personnel Service 
even before graduation. Personal visits are made to 
some schools for the j)urpose of interviewing students 
and advising them with reference to the field. Univer¬ 
sities are assisted with problems related to their reere- 
ation curriculums and, insofar as possible, they are kept 
informed regarding the demands for, and the types of, 
workers needed. Up-to-date lists of training sources are 
maintained—including colleges offering major recrea¬ 
tion eurrieulums, special eonferenees and institutes. 

Membership and participation in professional groups 
and related agencies help to make the over-all personnel 
service more effective. Also, the general resources of 
the association—the research, consultation and field serv¬ 
ices—contribute greatly to the development and main¬ 
tenance of desirable standards and conditions for workers 
and employers. 

Acute manpow’er shortages are now in the making 
and, as they develop, recreation and social agencies will 
he hard hit. Now is the time to anticipate the shortages 
by long-range manpower planning. 

Some rough going is ahead as we face the problems 
of attracting competent [jeople to positions vaeated for 
long periods by ])ersons going into military service. Re¬ 
cruitment and placement will be more difficult, especially 
in those departments where salaries and working eon- 
ditions do not equal those in related fields, in business 
and defense industries. 

Broader ranges of job descriptions will be needed. As 
staffs are depleted, they will have to become more flex¬ 
ible, more versatile and subject to frequent changes of 


assignments. More careful attention will have to be given 
to the development and wise utilization of personnel. 

There is no question hut that we will have to set up 
more aggressive recruiting campaigns locally and na¬ 
tionally. 

We must maintain the standards which have taken a 
half-century to develop. This is a serious question that 
we must face now. Although we may not be able to hold 
rigidly to the highest aeeepted standards if we are to 
secure workers and meet the needs of the times, we must 
not relax standards so mueh that the reereation move¬ 
ment will be impaired permanently. Ingenuity, imagina¬ 
tion and inventiveness will he ealled for in finding the 
“golden mean” between overrigidity and too mueh re¬ 
laxation. 

In-serviee training programs will need to be improved 
and extended. Personnel policies and praetices will eome 
in for more eareful consideration. Good public rela¬ 
tions programs now in the lip service stage must be put 
into operation, extended and strengthened. 

Executives will have to work harder on that most 
important administrative function of all—the securing, 
developing and keeping of the best leadership possible. 

Personnel is the central powerhouse of the reereation 
movement. It is the heart and.soul of our profession, the 
key to the future and to the fulfillment of our purpose. 

The outstanding and most successful leaders of today 
have a very positive personnel point of view and believe 
that the development of their workers is their most im¬ 
portant responsibility. 

The assoeiation feels so strongly about this matter of 
personnel that its own services on the national level are 
being expanded. The addition of another staff member 
last March to give full time to the Recreation Personnel 
Service will help to increase the quantity and quality 
of this phase of the association’s work. 


Personnel Needed 

Armed Forces —Civilian recreation personnel is 
needed by the U. S. Army, U. S. Air Force and the 
American Red Cross for w'ork in all parts of the 
United States and overseas. The demand is greatest 
for women between twenty-four and forty-five years 
of age. Positions are for service eluh directors and 
specialists in social recreation, crafts and drama. 
A few vacancies exist for men specialists in arts 
and crafts. College training in reereation and paid 
experiences are basic requirements. Further infor¬ 
mation may be obtained from the Recreation Per¬ 
sonnel Service of the National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation. 

YWCA —The national YWCA personnel serviee 
lists numerous positions to be available in Septem¬ 
ber in all parts of the country. These include young 
adult, teen-age and health program direetorships at 
$2,400 to $4,300. Inquiries should be addressed to 
Personnel Services, National Board YWCA, 600 
Lexington Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
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0 YOU KEEP a ship log hook 
on the playground? Why 
not try it this suniiner? 
The log book should he 
planned by a coniinittee of youngsters. 
What is it to be like? How large? Who 
is to make it and who will he chosen 
first captain of ship log book? These 
are some of the questions to be an¬ 
swered at the first meeting. 

It would be best to have a new 
captain each day, selected by the 
playground supervisor with the ap¬ 
proval of the committee. However, 
if it seems a better plan, the captain 
can serve for two days. His job is 
to keep the ship’s log, recording each 
day’s happenings. There should be 
no set procedure in keeping the log. 
Each captain uses his own ideas. Some 
may write or print the daily events; 
another may paint a picture to illus¬ 
trate the most interesting experiences 
of the day; and still another may- 
record the complete program, giving 
some indications of the results either 
by sketches or by written word. 

In selecting the ship log hook com¬ 
mittee, include children with different 
interests. Storytelling, music, arts and 
crafts, nature, drama, quiet games, 
athletics and any other activities 
which you plan should he represented. 
In this way, the log at the end of the 
playground season will give a com¬ 
plete picture of the summer program. 

Now, what kind of a log book do 
you want? Will it have a stiff or soft 
cover? Will it he large or small in 
size? How will it be hound? What 
would be an appropriate cover design? 

In answer to these questions, a stiff 
cover would be better because it will 
get hard usage. The pages should be 
loose-leafed, and the hook should be 
fairly large. Eleven and one-half 
inches by fifteen inches would be 

Author Frank A. Staples is the direc¬ 
tor of the Arts and Crafts Service of 
the National Recreation Association. 


an average size for the pages. This 
would give the captain ample room 
for writing and illustrating. The most 
talented children should make the 
cover for the log book. 

Cover: 

Material—3/16" plywood. 

Size—12"xl5M>". 

Paces : 

Material—heavy manila paper or 

unprinted newspaper—1 

Binding: 

Material—cord or leather lacing. 

How to make the cover: 

1. Cut two pieces of 3/16" ply¬ 
wood 12"xl5y2". 

2. Sandpaper smooth. 

3. Cut strip 1" wide from front 
cover. 

4. Sandpaper cut edges. 

5. Drill holes of 3/16" diameter 
in strip, three inches from each end 
and in the middle, 7%" from ends. 

6. Hinge two parts of front cover. 
Use small metal hinges or strips of 
leather. Leather hinges cut 1" wide 
and 1%" long. See diagram. Small 
escutcheon pins hold leather hinges to 
cover. Hinges are 2" from ends. 

How to prepare pages: 

1. Punch 3/16" holes in each page 
to coincide with holes in cover. 

How to lace pages and cover to¬ 
gether: 

1. Lace through top. front to hack. 



2. Lace through middle hole from 
back to front. 

3. Lace through bottom hole from 
front to back. 

4. Loop around edge of hook from 
hack to front and then through bot¬ 
tom hole to back of book. 

5. Lace through middle hole from 
hack to front. Then loop around edge 
of book from front to back and then 
through middle hole to front of book. 

6. Lace through top hole from front 
of book to back. 

7. Tie the starting end of lacing 
and finishing end of lacing to make 
the last loop at top hole of hook. This 
may be a square or bow knot. 

Decorating cover: 

The cover decoration should be 
planned by the committee who will 
choose someone to make the design. 

Here are a few suggestions — a 
painted, raised, wood-burned or metal 
cut-out design. It could be pictorial, 
just lettering or both. The raised de¬ 
sign could be cut from thin plywood 
and glued to the cover; the metal 
cut-out design could be fastened to 
the cover with small escutcheon pins. 

The hack and front cover, if not 
painted, should be finished with either 
a stain or shellac. To stain, mix a 
small amount of the desired color and 
paint on the wood. Then wipe stain 
off immediately with cloth. If not the 
desired shade, repeat this process. Most 
stain finishes look best if waxed. 

To get a good shellac finish, first 
paint wood with thin coat of orange 
shellac. When dry, rub down with 
steel wool. Then apply a second coat 
of orange shellac and rub down when 
dry. Continue this process until de¬ 
sired finish is secured. For best re¬ 
sults, rub down the last shellac coat 
with pumice and oil, using chamois. 

If you want to carry out the ship 
idea, have the children build a dry 
land boat with a sail. They can take 
many an imaginary trip in it. 
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Its Part in National Defense 


7 HOSE WHO BELIEVE in the values of an organized 
camping experience as part of the growing-up proc¬ 
ess of young people today need no defensive attitude 
when there is a discussion of the nation’s present require¬ 
ments and issues in national defense. They know that 
now, as in previous years, good camps make a contribu¬ 
tion to the nation’s well-being. However, in times of 
stress, there is need of evaluation from a new angle; per¬ 
haps there must he new emphases to meet the demands 
of the times: it may be that the most valuable contribu¬ 
tion will come from a "business-as-usual” viewpoint. 

Before any camping season begins, the directors, camp 
committees and program heads must evaluate their past 
camping, must review aims, objectives, philosophy and 
ways of work, and must plan to continue or modify these 
to meet the needs of the season’s campers. They do this 
hy the staff that they select, the equipment and materials 
they make ready, the organization of the camp itself. This 
)ear, such evaluation has been more important than ever 
in the light of the national emergency and of the pres¬ 
sures continually brought upon leaders of youth to help 
in making the people ready for emergencies. IIow do 
camps fit into the national picture this year? What is their 
place? What can individual camps do with campers to 
help meet the needs of a state of emergency? 

In order to take a look at camping in the light of the 
times, we must have some basis of what good camping 
aims to accomplish in the general development of chil¬ 
dren and youth. This is difficult to do for all camps, 
since no two camps are alike in aims, objectives, way of 
organization and way of work; even within organizations 
which have stated philosojihy, there will be variations by 


C.4THERL\E T. Hammett, national secretary of the Ameri¬ 
can Camping Association, and Virginia Musselman, di¬ 
rector of the Correspondence and Consultation Bureau of 
NRA, have recently completed “The Camp Program 
Book,” a valuable addition to the growing library of 
camp literature. Available from National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. $5.00. 


camps. Too, when one speaks of “camping,” and especial¬ 
ly of “good camping,” one is using a personal interpreta¬ 
tion of what is “good.” So these statements are neces¬ 
sarily the opinion of this writer and not a statement of 
all camps. 

These, then, seem to be the elements of a good camp 
for youth: 

• The camp itself is set up to provide for small groups 
of campers and leaders who live, work and play together 
at least a good portion of the day, making their own plans 
for activities, as well as for living. 

• The camp is in a spot that provides a natural setting 
that abounds in the kind of resources needed for a good 
outdoor program and that presents a place of natural 
beauty with a degree of ruggedness. 

® The program of the camp makes use of this outdoor 
setting in its predominant activities, using the woods, 
waters, nature, the land as a basis for living in the out- 
of-doors. 

• The emphasis of program is upon two things—getting 
to know, appreciate, enjoy and use the out-of-doors for 
fun, living, knowledge and for learning to live happily 
and easily with other people. 

• The leadership of the camp is concerned as much with 
this living together as with skills and activities, and uses 
the activities as a basis of growth of the campers, rather 
than as an end-all in themselves. Such counselors-for- 
living are “rated” as important as are the skilled pro¬ 
gram leaders. 

• The facilities and equipment of the camp are adequate, 
safe and in good condition, but are also simple, present¬ 
ing some challenges in the need of making one’s self 
comfortable and of lending a hand in the providing of 
shelter and food for one’s own small group. 

• The health and safety of the campers are guarded and 
maintained, but there also are chances to learn to take 
care of one’s self to meet the hazards to be found in the 
out-of-doors. 

• There are some spiritual gains for the campers, not 
only religious experiences, but experiences in the under- 
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standing and appreciation of people and tlie wonder of 
the out-of-doors. 

• There is opportunity for the widening of horizons to 
include the affairs of surrounding neighbors and of the 
world; there is isolation from city things, hut not from 
all that is in the world today. 

These general marks of a good camp lead into two 
great realms of program. The first answers the camper’s 
need and desire for fun and adventure, for chances to 
do things that he cannot do in town or without special 
facilities and leadership. Into this category fall hiking, 
outdoor cooking, camp crafts, conservation, nature lore, 
waterfront activities, construction, trips, campfires and 
similar aspects of the outdoor program. 

The second realm has to do with learning to live with 
other people. The living situation in a camp presents an 
opportunity for learning to live with and get along with 
and have fun with other people as is to he found any¬ 
where. Here there are all the elements of a community— 
the “family” or tent or cabin group; the “neighborhood” 
or unit or small camp group; the “community” or whole 
camp group. Since camps are geared to the campers, the 
governing of the “family,” the “neighborhood” or the 
“community” is on a camping level, and can be adapted 
to the various age and experience levels found in the 
camp. Any camper, no matter how young, can begin to 
see his place in the three groupings. In the family group 
he may have his part as an individual, while to the neigh¬ 
borhood or community group he may go as a representa¬ 
tive or send someone to represent him. Thus he begins to 
practice and to learn the basic elements of representative 
government. And, in the learning, he discovers that there 
is no freedom of speech or of action that does not carry 
responsibility to help carry out plans for the good of 
individuals and the group. 

Acknowledging that there are many agencies which 
have an influence upon the total education of the child 
today, we say that camping supplements the home, the 
school, the church and the in-town, year-round organiza¬ 
tions and agencies; camp leaders believe that camping 
gives something that is over and beyond the good influ¬ 
ences of such agencies in the child’s life. 

Needs of Youth 

With this, then, as one basis upon which to look at the 
camping program, let us turn to the needs of youth, as 
related to the needs of the country in these times of stress 
and emergency. What do we hope to accomplish in the 
way of development of youth for the present day emer¬ 
gency and for the future? The nation needs young people 
who can fit into society in times that are tiormal—or as 
normal as times can be these days—and who also can fit 
into community groups in time of emergencies by lending 
a hand or by taking care of themselves. Specifically, the 
needs of the nation are for: 

• Youth who are resourceful, self-reliant, able to take 
care of themselves in emergencies, no matter what their 
age. The need is for youth with specific training to be 
able to give service in helping others to provide shelter. 


food and other living arrangements. 

• Healthy, strong, well-adjusted young ])eople. 

• Young people who understand the “American way of 
life,” and how to help bring it about or continue it; the 
need is for “good citizens.” 

® Young people who know about our natural resources, 
know how to use them, to enjoy them and also how to 
conserve them. 

Whether we speak of these needs in terms of physical 
fitness, service projects, practice of democracy—or make 
more general statements of needs—we know that there 
is a need to spearhead our efforts and, often, to help the 
young people to realize that they arc doing their part to 
serve the country when they are learning to meet the de¬ 
mands. They must see that ]jraeticing first aid or helping 
reforest a hillside or doing a better job of grou]) govern¬ 
ment all may be part of preparing themselves to he better 
citizens in the future. 

How, then, can camjrs help meet these needs? 

A good, varied outdoor life with other jjcople, under 
wise and interested leadershijr, will do much to meet the 
necessary requirements. With the younger campers—and 
it is undoubtedly true that the majority of boys and girls 
in organized camps today are under thirteen years of age 
—the camping-as-usual or, perhaps, more-camping-than- 
usual would seem to fit the need. For teen-agers, there 
may be more specific types of training. Certaiidy camjr 
directors can be sure that there is emphasis upon doing 
for one’s self and not having too much direction, too 
much protection or too much doing-for the camper. There 
are definite tyjres of work or service ])rojects which will 
challenge the older camper and give him a sense of serv¬ 
ing that will be “good” for him, “good” for the camp or 
neighboring countryside and, in the long run, “good” for 
the nation, too. 

In thinking over program emphasis for this summer in 
camps, it seems to me that opportunities such as the fol¬ 
lowing must be provided for the camiiers: 

• Opportunities for cam])ers to learn to do for them¬ 
selves, to practice outdoor skills that teach self-reliance 
and resourcefulness. This should happen in daily living, 
not on an occasional hike or outing, and the camper 
should have an active part in the ])re]5arations. These are 
not times of entertainment, hut times of doing, and from 
the day-by-day practice will come skills that will ser\'e 
naturally in times of emergency. 

• Opportunities for campers to share in service projects 
—such as gardening, tree, planting, soil erosion, insect 
control—not just as activities, but definitely with a view 
to lending their physical skills and strength to preserve 
a better natural environment. 

• Opportunities for campers to learn and practice good 
outdoor citizenship in conservation, in fire safety and in 
consideration and care of private and public jjroperty. 

• O])portunities to learn interesting activities and skills 
which call for little equipment but can be used as a source 
of enjoyment when one’s away from radios, television, 
movies and so on. 

• Opportunities to know and understand people of other 
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cultural groups—racial, national, religious, geographical, 
economic. 

• Opportunities to gain in health through vigorous activi¬ 
ties, such as swimming, hiking and so on; knowledge of 
good health practices, as carried out by individuals. 

• Opportunities to practice the democratic way—with 
time planned for this in the daily program, with leader¬ 
ship that is mature enough to give wise guidance and to 
help interpret the daily camp planning to the needs of 
citizens in the world today. 

• Opportunities for just talking things out, especially 
with teen-age campers, so that they may develop ideas of 
their own. 

• Opportunities for relaxation, lessening of tensions; rec¬ 


reation that is not too competitive nor too stimulating. 

• Opportunities to keep in touch with the world of today 
—through people, through discussion, through resources. 

To sum it up—there must be opportunities to be chil¬ 
dren or youth, to enjoy life, fun and activities, to gain a 
sense of security in a world of insecurity; the leaders 
must build on the living-together-in-the-out-of-doors to 
plant seeds of self-reliance, skills and inner resources 
which will stand them in good stead in time of emergency 
and stress. 

Camps are important in the defense of the nation, not 
for military training, not for adult activities and responsi¬ 
bilities, hut for the conservation and development of the 
greatest resource the country has—its future citizens. 





POW-WOW 


Edmonton chiefs smoke the 
Peace Pipe as they discuss 
important affairs of state. 



T hk following is a leaf taken from 
the playground hulletin distributed 
to staff by the recreation commission 
in Edmonton, Canada, describing how 
to put on this special event. 

I^lanning: “Indian Days” is the pro¬ 
gram theme. The Council King can be 
an important feature of your program 
and, with the Big Chief as chairman, 
discussions of other activities can take 
place and committees organized for 
coming events. 

Plan a ceremony in which chiefs are 
shown respect in keeping with their 
position. Set aside a secluded area as 
a Council Ring. Colorful costumes, 
blankets, painted faces and so on will 
add color to the event. Tribal chants, 
war whoops and cheers can be used. 

Program: The boys and girls will 
have lots of suggestions for this. The 
following can be used as a guide: 

Line up tribes, headed by chiefs. 
The Big Chief should lead the cere¬ 
monial parade to the Council Ring. 
Each tribe sits down together, Indian 
fashion, around the ring with the 


tribal chief in front, braves next and 
squaws in rear. Squaws can he full- 
fledged braves or even chiefs if this 
would stimulate interest. 

No one speaks until the lighting of 
the council fire—which can be either 
a tiny flame or red paper arranged be¬ 
tween dry sticks to simulate a fire. 
Some event should be planned for the 
lighting ceremony, such as having each 
chief add one stick to the fire and hav¬ 
ing the Medicine Man set it ablaze. 

Following this, each tribe can per¬ 
form a ceremonial dance around the 
fire and return to place. When the last 
tribe has performed, the tribal chiefs 
can make speeches to the Big Chief, 
giving reasons for the Pow-wow and 
offering suggestions for programs. 

Typical Story Book Speech 

“Oh, Mighty Chief Big Plume, 

Fearless hunter and warrior. 

Leader and Counsellor of many Red 
Men, 

Favored by the .Sun God and Moon 
God, 


Oh, wise and learned one. 

Let us smoke many peace pipes. 

Stop the hunt and the fighting. 

Let our braves meet on the race 
track 

And the jumping pit to see who is 
swiftest of limb. 

And the strongest of heart ...” 

Following these speeches, the Big 
Chief can lead a discussion, decisions 
can be made and the formal business 
completed. 

Now come the special features: 
stunts, sing-songs, stories, games of 
strength, skill, daring, individual con¬ 
tests, Indian legends, races, throwing 
events, jumping, stalking contests. 

Indian crafts also can be featured on 
this day. Each tribe can provide con¬ 
testants for each event, with points 
awarded to the successful. 

As a culminating feature, have tribes 
assemble at the Council Ring for re¬ 
freshments, presentation of award rib¬ 
bons and the closing ceremony. This 
last might be an Indian creed repeated 
in unison. 
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Josephine Randall 
Retires 



OSEPHINE Dows Randall, Superintendent of Recre¬ 
ation, City and County of San Francisco, is retiring 
this summer. As she brings to a close her active jtrofes- 
sional career, she must find great satisfaction in the 
large circle of friends she has gained in this work and 
in the many constructive developments that have been 
achieved as a result of her leadership. 

Miss Randall, a native of California, was well-equipped 
from the beginning for the work she has done so well. 
Fven before she began her first recreation assignment in 
San Diego in 1913, she possessed both a B.A. and an 
M.A. from Stanford University. She also had the enlight¬ 
ening experience of serving as secretary to Dr. William 
F. Snow, one of the great leaders in the public health 
field, as well as some experience in settlement work. 

For six years Miss Randall was employed in San 
Diego—part of this time under the Girls Division of War 
Camp Community Service. In 1920 she joined the na¬ 
tional staff as the association was beginning its post-war 
peacetime recreation service. 

Through the four years that followed, she served as 
field representative on the Pacific Coast and in the Mid¬ 
dle West. Comments from those who worked with her 
could have been woven into a very acceptable statement 
on the qualities that a good recreation worker should 
possess, including such phrases and words as a specialist 
in recreation, splendid organizing capacity, careful, 
thoughtful, effective with young people, good at girls’ 
work, excels in training play leaders, much reserve power, 
enthusiastic, versatile, absolute dependability, systematic, 
accurate, no guess work, steady, effective, modest, a 
most valuable worker. 

In 1924 and 1925, under the auspices of the San Fran¬ 
cisco Community Fund, Miss Randall directed a recrea¬ 
tion survey in San Francisco and, early in 1927, was em¬ 
ployed there as superintendent of the newly-organized 
recreation department. In this capacity she pioneered in 
untried fields. Any consistent reader of Recreation and 
the bulletins of the National Recreation Association over 
the years will recall many new and stimulating ideas that 
emanated from San Francisco. 

The Year Book of the National Recreation Association 


in 1927, compared with the Year Book lor 1948, shows 
that in a twenty-one-year period, the number of play¬ 
grounds under leadership in San Francisco increased 
from twenty-eight to one hundred six; the number of paid 
recreation leaders from eighty-seven to three hundred 
twenty-six; the salary expenditures from $164,595 to 
$937,658; the total recreation expenditures from .$410,- 
318 to $1,304,504. The recreation facilities developed 
include several of an unusual nature, such as the Junior 
Museum, the children’s day camp, the photography cen¬ 
ter and the vacation camp. The program is exceptionally 
broad in scope and has fine balance. Playgrounds and 
athletics, of course, but there’s also a rich offering of 
music, drama and dancing in many forms, social recrea¬ 
tion, crafts, gardening, camping and special events. 

For many years Miss Randall has had a deep interest 
in the international aspect of recreation. Inspired by 
the ideals of UNESCO, she has been able to do much 
through the playground program in bringing to the 
children and young peo])le of San Francisco a practical 
understanding of other nations through participation in 
programs built around their customs, games, crafts, 
dances, songs and folklore. 

As the crowning glory of a long ])eriod of service in 
San Francisco, the people, in 1947, ajrproved a twelve- 
million-dollar “Master Building Plan for Youth” and, in 
recent years, much of Josephine Randall’s time has been 
given to the successful comjiletion of the various seg¬ 
ments of this progressive ]dan. 

In 1949 she had the distinction of being the first 
woman to be awarded a citation naming her as a Fellow 
of the American Recreation Society. 

Josephine Randall has been a tower of strength to 
the recreation movement. She has literally thousands 
of friends. The number of people who have had happier 
hours of leisure because of her efforts are countless. 

And so, upon her retirement from active duty, vve ex¬ 
tend to Jose]}hine Randall our very best wishes for the 
full enjovment of a well-earned leisure. However, as in 
the case of many retired rccrcationists, it is predicted 
that she will find many ha])py ways to continue to serve 
the recreation field. 
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I .N MOST American cities it has become the custom to 
think of tennis as a summer sport. This may be true 
in many respects where indoor courts are not available 
l)ut tennis can l)e taught indoors in YMCA gymnasiums, 
church houses or in any comfortably-sized space. The 
use of teaching apparatus and planned exercises will 
give the rhythmic patterns of the basic strokes and foot¬ 
work drills and body motions will simulate the actual 
play. Bangboard practice with such drills will soon bring 
the student to the point where, when the season for out¬ 
door play begins, he will be ready to complete his train¬ 
ing by actual play on the court. 

The ability of a student to learn to play this exciting 
and absorbing game can be tested in simple ways. Eye 
efficiency, for instance, is important to satisfactory per¬ 
formance and can be judged by assigning the class the 
job of learning how to juggle two tennis balls first with 
two hands, then with the left hand. (Right hand for 
students who are naturally left-handed.) 

Basic rhythmical skill is born in every child and can 
be developed in accordance with the physical limitations 
of the muscular and reflex action of the individual. Manv 
forms of natural rhythm are inherited by a race, as dis¬ 
played by almost every nation in its folk dances. 

To determine whether a person will succeed in anv 
action game, a method of testing his sense of rhythm 
is most important. This can be accomplished in manv 
ways. However, it is best to select the basic rhythm of 
the game to be taught and derived from the game it¬ 
self. In tennis we have several basic forms of rhythm 
such as weight transfer, wrist and arm action, body 
motion and leg action. Without proper rhythmic action, 
perfect timing in tennis is practically impossible. 

A tennis instructor must consider the limitations of 
the students’ individual physical dilTerences. There’s the 
student who has never been able to develop good muscu¬ 
lar coordination or the one who is too short to do well 
at the jilays that require height and reach. These create 
problems which must be solved individually, as must 
those created by other individual differences—mental. 

Author directs tennis in Daytona Beach, Florida. 



In action, Pancho Gonzales, the 1949 National 
Amateur Tennis Champion, shows top form. 


emotional, learning ability, adaptability and the influence 
of past experiences. 

The coach must base his teaching upon the basic 
knowledge that mental effort creates habit patterns and 
that habits correctly formed in the early part of train¬ 
ing will carry through, in most cases, to a finished 
player. Mental effort, therefore, should be stimulated, as 
the strategy used is frequently more fascinating than 
the physical as))ects of the game. 

The ability to anticipate a result in advance of the 
action is one of the major factors in playing better 
tennis. Most beginners will lack the ability to foresee 
what will happen on the other side of the net and, at 
first, will wait until the return has reached the net be¬ 
fore deciding what to do to keep the ball in play. Con¬ 
centration, keeping the eyes upon the ball, court tactics 
and rhythmic motion in covering the court will make 
a sound foundation for correct anticipation. 

We are all born to grow physically, mentally and emo¬ 
tionally. This growth is gradual and, as we grow, our 
base of learning widens and assimilation becomes easier. 
How far such development proceeds rests upon the in¬ 
dividual. In tennis, the real base is rhythmic coordina¬ 
tion, which is made up of physical, mental and emotional 
characteristics. Learning to do things with rhythmic ac¬ 
tion is as natural as hunger, if the individual is started 
young enough. The basic strokes could be learned at 
the age of five, if parents were instructed in what is re¬ 
quired. A good coach will try for a balance of inherited 
ability, nervous energy, will to learn and conditioning 
of the body by constant practice. However, because of 
a variance in adaptability, a tennis instructor should not 
expect individual differences in learning ability to be 
evened out through practice. 
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The home and school and even business will be re¬ 
flected in the student’s attitude and interest in obtain¬ 
ing additional knowledge. The background of tbc in¬ 
dividual presents a complex pattern of experiences and 
influences, likes and dislikes, interests and enthusiasms. 
Interests spring from unexpected sources—such as hob¬ 
bies, reading and other activities which help to produce 
a mind favorable or unfavorable to learning. 

Attractive Learning 

The most common problem of teaching the game of 
tennis is that of making it attractive. In doing this, the 
most important questions to he answered are: 

1. Is the student suited to the game? 

2. Is the student convinced that he will improve him¬ 
self both socially and physically by learning tbe game? 

3. Is the coaching program designed to stimulate? 

4. What teaching apparatus is to be used? 

The processes and experiences should satisfy the in¬ 
terest, be pleasant and should not be met with resistance 
on the part of the student. Once interest is aroused, the 
learning process can be simple and satisfactory. 

The coach also should draw upon other interests, such 
as baseball, swimming, golf or games that can be re¬ 
lated to the simple underlying rhythmic muscular co¬ 
ordination required by the basic strokes of tennis. The 
instinct of personal accomplishment and the power to 
progress are two of the strongest interests upon which 
a real coach should base his approach to the job. 

He should multiply the interests which are apparent 
to the pathway which the learner must travel. He should 
get his students interested in the leading players, in what 
they are doing, and have them study such related sub¬ 
jects as keeping physically fit, how to concentrate, bal¬ 
let technique, the nervous system, psychology in sjjorts. 

The “fish net” racket, the self-practice set,* the clothes¬ 
line practice ball,* stroke-aid* and other stroke-develop¬ 
ing apparatus should be part of every coaeb’s equip¬ 
ment for multiplying the interests of his squad. 

Making Students Remember 

A good coach knows that no matter how well a joh 
is done, there is always room for improvement. There¬ 
fore, he should use all possible devices to increase the 
processes of remembering and decrease tbc habit of for¬ 
getting. Skill attained will W'eaken if not used and the 
old saying, “Practice makes perfect,” is still good. 

Students will recall best those things w'hich: 

1. They do most often. 

2. Have a definite meaning and are made most inter¬ 
esting. 

3. Are associated with that which w'as last learned. 

4. Are learned most thoroughly. 

Physical skill cannot be acquired without actual prac¬ 
tice, but with proper teaching apparatus and methods 
which will guide or duplicate the ap])roximate actual 
conditions of performance, much can be accoinplisbed. 

Here again interest must be aroused. Pure repetition 

* Teaching apparatus developed by the author. 
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is tiot enough. Some apparatus should be used to ntake 
the subject appealing. 

Related Knowledge 

In tennis, it is possible to use related interests and 
associations which make the learning process richer and 
stronger. For example, in order to obtain the rhythmic 
back swing, it is a good plan to start with arm and 
body exercises, later using tbe same exercises with ten¬ 
nis racquet in hand. From tbe practice swing of the 
arm, a vertical half-circle to the hitting position and a 
horizontal forward swing are develo])ed which are finally 
flattened out into the orthodox forehand drive. For 
weight transfer, the pitching motion used in baseball is 
excellent. 

After emphasizing the proper rhythmic action for the 
.serve, the student should learn to juggle two tennis balls 
with his left hand so that the correct throw for the serve 
will become automatic. The proper pivot footwork and 
court coverage can best be learned with exercises set to 
music. For the very young student, it is beneficial to have 
him stroke to sound signals instead of voice commands. 
Small bells may be used on the racquet for timing prac¬ 
tice. In the field of rhythmics, many ideas can be carried 
over into tennis coaching. The basic fundamentals of the 
ballet could be modified to get better results in teaching 
the game in a shorter period of time. 

Going from Simple to Complete 

The best way to teach tennis is to start from the 
simple ideas of the back swing to the more complex tim¬ 
ing of the entire stroke. In other words, begin with a 
simple arm exercise from striking position to follow 
through; then use a back swing exercise until you have 
the complete movement. 

Exercises which bring about an automatic rhythmic 
forehand or backhand drive rvill enable the student to 
concentrate upon watching the ball. In all cases, the 
coaching should be done with small, rather than with 
large, groups. However, small groups may be part of a 
large group for routine drills and new work. 

Transferring Knowledge to Skill 

In tennis, to achieve the most effective transfer of 
knowledge to skill, rhythmic patterns of muscular co¬ 
ordination should be learned exactly as they are to be 
]jerformed. One of the common faults of teaching tennis 
is that the transfer of skill is taken too much for granted. 

The prime factors which retard learning in most sports 
can be summarized as follows: 

1. Lack of experience in similar sports or games. 

2. Lack of good practice habits. 

3. Prejudices against coaching. 

4. Lack of ability to learn. 

5. Prejudices against athletics. 

6. Lack of ability to concentrate. 

7. Lack of ability to understand verbal instruction. 

8. Excessive fatigue. 

9. Lack of fixed habits. 
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10. No sense of rhythm. 

11. Inferiority eoinplex. 

12. .\o interest. 

Method.s and Techniques of Coaclnng 

The most important question in meeting tlie prol)lems 
of teaching tennis is: If'/iat shall the student do? —not 
What should the teacher do? A l)rief classification would 
include the “Lecture Method." “Question-Answer Meth¬ 
od." “Demonstration Method," and what 1 have proposed 
to call the “Coaching-Exercise Method.” All of these 
should he used in coaching adults; liowever, the last is 
especially recommended for young peo])le. It will be pre¬ 
sented in a subsequent issue of Recreation. 

Common Problems in Teaching Tennis 

Regardless of the teaching method used, experience 
indicates that certain problems of learning tend to recur 
with considerable frequency and, therefore, must claim 
the immediate attention of the instructor. The following 
arc general suggestions for dealing with these: 

Problem: Lack of interest on the part of the student. 

• Review the student’s interests and background and 
stress the association of other sports. 

Problem: Slow in grasping ideas—a slow learner. 

• Don’t rush rate of learning. Try to find interests 
which develop thinking. Review frequently. 

Problem: A fast learner. A “natural” who learns faster 
than required by the normal speed of coaching. 

• Speed up coverage and use this type of student for 
demonstration. Such students become the leaders for 
groups of slow learners. This will maintain their interest. 

Problem: Difficulty in grasping ideas which are the 
basic principles of rhythmic muscular coordination. This 
is difficult for students who have never participated in 
athletics. 

• Find something in the student’s experience to build 
on constantly. Stress new ideas. 

Problem: Prejudiced on being able to learn; tends to 
make up mind in advance. 

• Convince the student that an honest conclusion al¬ 
ways must be the result of trying hard before admitting 
failure. 

Problem: Doesn’t get the ideas behind the principles 
involved. Finds learning hard work and slow. 

• Assign reading matter and insist upon practice exer¬ 
cises at home. Encourage signs of advancement. 

Problem: Can’t see the relationships between body ac¬ 
tion, footwork and arm action. 

• Use sketches or blackboard to show coordination of 
muscular effort. 

Problem: Overconfidence or “cocky.” Tries to mono])o- 
lizc the coach. Knows all the answers. 

• Find out the student's background and check the 
material being covered, to be sure it is not too elementary 
to hold the troublemaker's interest. Tasks that are almost 
imjjossible may be directed to the troublemaker. Special 
assignments may be given or an interview held after 
class to appeal for cooperation. 


Important Points in Coaching 

1. Plan each coaching period carefully and thoroughly. 
This should he a guide, hut not so rigid that it cannot be 
modified if circumstances warrant. The speed in learning, 
not schedule, should be the controlling factor. Do not ex¬ 
pect all students to learn at the same rate. 

2. Don’t talk down to your students. Don’t say, “Don’t 
do it that way.” Say, “This is the way it is done.” 

3. Watch for obstacles to learning. They are more 
readily cleared up tvhen they first appear than later. 

4. Let each student participate as much as possible. 
Don’t hold your class up for one or two slow' learners. 

.5. Explain the reason for exactness in practice and what 
ultimately may be expected. 

6. Keep the student informed of his progress as he goes 
along. This is most important. 

7. Make the learning process a pleasant one, but do not 
lower the standard of performance. Teach positively and 
deliberately, not negatively and w'cakly. Be friendly, pa¬ 
tient and pleasant; avoid sarcasm; praise good results. 
Point out the ill effects of constant errors. 

8. Use all the illustrations possible to make the points 
clear and to develop interest. Photographs of leading 
players in action, drawings, sketches, lantern slides and 
movie films should be used in discussion groups or be¬ 
ginners’ classes to make the tie-in to the practice sessions. 

9. Vary your teaching methods to avoid monotony. The 
attitude of the student will usually reveal when a change 
of jirocedure is necessary. Avoid excessive fatigue. 

10. Remember, there is often more than one answer to 
any one problem. Give credit to the students who offer 
new ideas or new answers. The coach can also learn. 

11. Review the material and lessons frequently. Empha¬ 
size the main points to remember and tie them together 
in proper order. 

12. Don’t stray from the well-defined principles of 
teaching which should he applied in planning the instruc¬ 
tion program. Each coach will create his own style, which 
will be the application of his personality and knowledge 
to the job of helping the student to learn and become 
skillful in the game. 

Can the Re.sult.s Be Mea.sured? 

In coaching tennis, the results usually speak for them¬ 
selves. The coach who observes his pupils carefully 
throughout the process of instruction will see, and even 
feel, the results of his teaching by the way the student 
executes the work assigned. 

Muscular coordination can he measured by a stroke- 
producing racquet* which, with the aid of guide charts, 
will measure the path of the racquet for all strokes except 
the service. Emotional stability can readily be measured 
by putting the student into competition. Written tests can 
be given to measure the mental advancement of the as¬ 
pects, tactics and rules of the game. In general, the stu¬ 
dents who have practiced faithfully and who have shown 
the greatest interest will show the greatest progress. 

* Teacliiii!: apparatus developed by the author. 
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WHY" YIORE 

CAYOEIXH? 

W ITH THE SUMMER SEASON Upon US, most recrea¬ 
tion programs will now be turned to the out-of- 
doors, with aquatics coming into the fore. Swimming 
programs wliicli have lagged all winter will receive top 
interest and boating will again come into its own. 

Boating has a natural, irresistible attraction; yet little 
has been done to use this great force in building body, 
character and skills. From early youth through maturity 
and into the advanced years, it can be enjo)ed equally 
by all ages. The records show that four- and five-year-old 
youngsters are learning canoeing and that eighty-year- 
old seniors are still enjoying it. Canoeing provides a 
common meeting ground for father, son and daughter. 

The canoe is the most adaptable of all water craft. Not 
only does its ease of propulsion make it a possible vehicle 
for both young and old, but its adaptability to most 
waters makes it more useful than any other craft. 

Canoeing as a pleasant summer pastime or as a sport 
has grown without formal training and education in its 
proper use or in safety. But present trends indicate that, 
at long last, recognition is being given to the boating 
field and its possibilities. The sailing dink has been 
adopted in colleges as a means of competition for a 
group of students formerly neglected. Owing to weather 
conditions usually encountered during most of the aca¬ 
demic year, schools have found the ditik more seaworthy 
during a longer period of participation. The iiilcrcollegi- 

Mrs. Lillian Riddell, a graduate oj Denison University, 
Granville, Ohio, has a special interest in Indian lore. Mr. 
Fanciier was vice commodore, IVestern Division, Ameri¬ 
can Canoe Association, Chicago, III., for eight years. 


All ages enjoy canoeing in lagoons 
and streams only a few feet wide. 


Lillian Riddell and L. E. Fanchcr 


Colleges use canoes in swimming 
pools for primary boating training. 



ate sailing programs are growing wherever it has been 
introduced. 

Some colleges also have recognized the need for small 
lioating instruction and are tr) ing to meet it by including 
some small craft work in their youth counselor courses. 
More courses of this tyjie are exiieetiM to follow as the 
demand in this field is recognized. 

Colleges and other schools are adopting the canoe for 
jirimary training in proper boating because, first, it 
adapts itself well to use in swimming pools during the off¬ 
season period; second, it can be used in many small 
bodies of water not suited to other craft. In two feet of 
water its paddle seldom touches bottom and, in six inches, 
the average loaded canoe will not even scrape bottom. 
Channels, lagoons and streams of only a few feet in width 
are ideal for this sport. No expensive docks or off-shore 
installations are necessary, as in most other types of boat¬ 
ing. Storage can be furnished in low-cost, dry-land build¬ 
ings. Often, vacant spaces in basements or garages are 
only awaiting development. The canoe Is launched best 
from the beach where there is little danger of injury to 
the craft or personnel. 

To ainone desiring to learn the art of sailing, the canoe 
is most highly recommended. It surpasses all other craft 
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for the mastery of the elements of the sail in wind and 
sea. Here, again, there is great reduetion in expense as 
the same canoe used for j)addling may he quickly and 
easily rigged for sailing. 

For a competitive sport in small waters, none surpasses 
regtjlar paddling races- -particularly for those who feel 
that they lack the ])roj)er physical attributes for other 
sports. Size and age of the competitors are not as impor¬ 
tant as skill and coordination. Courses from four hun¬ 
dred yards to one-half mile in length are all that are 
needed for these events. Should only two hundred yards 
or less he available, novelty races can be held which will 
offer exciting entertainment for participants as well as for 
spectators. 

Probably the most outstanding work in the small craft 
educational program is no\v being carried on under the 
leadership of A. W. Cantwell of the American National 
Red Cross. In an effort to alleviate the shortage of capa¬ 
ble instructors, the Red Cross gives a ten-day concentrated 
course annually. This is primarily for the summer camp 
counselor and, after two or three years’ attendance, the 
student is far more advanced than the average summer 
eanip program requires. 

Thousands of youths are being instructed in small craft 
activities each year at private camps as well as at those 
sponsored by various youth organizations. Camp di¬ 
rectors, hampered by the dearth of qualified counselors 
for these programs, have complained that waterfront pro¬ 
grams are far too popular as compared to other camp ac¬ 
tivities. However, with classes for instructors now avail¬ 
able, they should have less trouble obtaining suitable 
leaders. 

Paddling the canoe offers healthful exercise to the 
arms, shoulders and torso. Lungs and heart receive the 
mildest exertion in the average cruise or can be given a 
very strong workout in the racing program. The sport 
provides an ideal conditioner for the athlete now partici¬ 
pating in only a relatively short-period program, such as 
football or basketball. 

Where required, exercise can be taken with the double 
blade canoe paddle to strengthen leg and abdominal 
muscles. No finer instrument for this purpose can be 
found and there is no more enjoyable method for reduc¬ 
ing flabby waistlines. 


Unfortunately, though, far too man) canoeists do not 
continue the sport during the greater portion of the year. 
Eight- and nine-month outdoor programs on the water 
are feasible in most climates and, if year-round programs 
are desired, additional indoor tie-ins can l)e worked out, 
such as making and repairing all types of gear. 

In Boston, Massachusetts, canoeing has been found to 
provide an ideal program for working with underprivi¬ 
leged youth. It has been developed into a year-round 
activity and is one of the most popular ways of combat¬ 
ing delinquency in the city. 

In Jacksonville, Florida, canoeing has been developed 
as a competitive program in the inter-high school field 
with wonderful results. Many have been encouraged to 
participate wdio would not be interested in any other kind 
of competition. 

Chicago, Illinois, prefers the sailing dink in its youtJi 
program and has worn out the first fleet of dinks after 
many years of hard usage. It has been found necessary 
to avoid all publicity of the program in order to maintain 
any semblance of balance between the number of partici¬ 
pants and the equipment available. Had this program 
utilized canoes, rather than the heavier craft, at least 
twice the number of participants could have been accom¬ 
modated with a similar outlay of money and other 
facilities. 

To the uninitiated, safety is always the object of much 
concern when aquatics are mentioned; yet this is the first 
consideration given to any water program under capable 
leadership. Partieipants are thoroughly trained in meth¬ 
ods of water and craft safety. 

It has been found that where some form of boating is 
introduced as a goal for those who learn minimum swim¬ 
ming requirements, the learn-to-swim program has been 
greatly accelerated. In addition, there are many safety 
skills applicable to the eraft itself which are mastered 
early in the program. For the very young, such skills in 
the canoe can be taught in the form of games—an enjoy¬ 
able means of learning self-preservation. 

For more detailed information on safe handling of the 
canoe, the booklet “Know Your Canoeing” is exception¬ 
ally helpful. It is available from the Western Division, 
American Canoe Association, 8224 South Woodlaw'n 
Avenue, Chicago 19, Illinois, and is priced at fifty cents. 


AGAIN IN 1950-’51 

<p4mei*icai Jine^t 
cAtkletic Ccfuipment 


is built by 



for catalog, address: 

Depl. R, W. J. VOIT RUBBER CORP. 
1600 E. 25th St. 

Los Angeles 11, Calif. 


PLAYGROUND SUMMER NOTEBOOK 
1951 

Remember those 12 loose-leaf bulletins that come weekly 
each year to help you plan your ployground program? 
A new series will be available this spring — some price — 
$1.50. 

Subscribe NOW. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

Is your 1950 set complete? Need another set? Complete 
sets of the 1950 Playground Summer Notebook are avail¬ 
able at $1.50. 
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The following recommendations* 
cover limited phases of the prohleiiis 
of facilities, leadership, program and 
financing of day camping. They are 
designed to guide municipal recrea¬ 
tion departments which contemplate 
starting a day camp program or may 
wish to evaluate an existing program. 

The day camp program should hold 
to certain basic standards and ob¬ 
jectives. Fundamentally, the day camp 
.should be an experience in outdoor 
living—developing understandings, ap¬ 
preciations and skills related to the 
outdoors. Naturally the camp should 
provide an opportunity for fun and 
adventure, improvement in the phys¬ 
ical and mental health of the campers 
and in the social values of adjustments 
which arc the outgrowth of any group 
endeavor. But there also should he a 
development of interests and skills 
which will carry over into the home, 
the school and adult life of the camper. 

One of the chief functions of day 
camping has heen to reach children 
unable to afford full-term camping; 
hence it is customary to keep fees and 
charges at a minimum, limiting them 
to material costs, food, transportation 
and other necessary personal exjienses. 

When it is necessary to supply trans¬ 
portation other than the regular public 
buses or streetcars, that which is hired 
or provided should be covered by lia¬ 
bility insurance and should be safe and 


* Report of the Committee on Day Camping 
at Midwest Recreation Executives Confer¬ 
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as comfortable as possible. 

A well-organized camp will keep 
records of its campers—including reg¬ 
istration, written consent of the par¬ 
ents, attendance and progress, health 
and fees or charges paid. 

Leadership 

The success of a day camp depends 
upon an adequate staff which is well- 
trained, enthusiastic and believes in the 
values of the program. Based upon the 
premise that the staff should be large 
enough to assure adequate supervision 
and group planning, this committee 
recommends that the camper-leader ra¬ 
tio be twelve to one. The necessary 
qualifications for camp personnel in¬ 
clude the following: 

Camp Director: The director should 
be a mature person who has had ex¬ 
perience in camp work that will qual¬ 
ify him to assist and supervise other 
members of the staff. He should be at 
least twenty-five years of age and 
should have a college degree or the 
equivalent in training. 

Assistant Director: When a camp 
enrollment exceeds seventy-five camp¬ 
ers, an assistant director should be em¬ 
ployed. He should he at least nineteen 
years of age and his qualifications 
should parallel those of the director 
although on a slightly lower scale. 

Counselors—Paid and Volunteer: It 
is urged that volunteers be recruited to 
supplement the paid staff and that their 
qualifications be comparable to those 
of the paid staff. They should enjoy 


working with children; be interested in 
the out-of-doors; be able to work co¬ 
operatively with other people; he tol¬ 
erant, considerate, fairminded; have 
emotional maturity, good health and 
vitality. The counselors should be 
skilled in such special fields as nature, 
first aid, camp crafts, and so forth. 
They may be recruited from among 
teachers, teachers-in-training, college 
students, nursery men, horticulturists, 
jiareiits and church groups. 

Training the Camp Staff: 1'here 
should he pre-camp and in-camp train¬ 
ing for counselors. 

Salaries: The salaries of camp jier- 
sonnel should be on a par with that of 
recreation personnel of comparable 
training, experience and responsibility. 
I’he agency operating the camp should 
assume full responsibility for meeting 
the costs of leadership. If financial 
assistance is accepted from other 
sources, it should be understood that 
there shall be no interference with 
policies or personnel administration. 

Areas and Facilities 

The day camp site that rates high in 
material beauty meets the first major 
test. The more varied the natural fea¬ 
tures, the richer are the possibilities 
for a program of outdoor activities 
which will assure the participants a 
real camping experience. Seclusion is 
also an asset as it affords freedom from 
distractions and creates in the campers 
a “w'e’re - really - living - i n - the - wmods” 
feeling. However, it is economically 
desirable from the standpoint of time, 
energy and cost to have the camp es¬ 
tablished within reasonable accessibil- 
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it\ to the lionu's of tlie campers. 

Safety or .sanitation liazards imme- 
diateh sliould he eliminated. Tlie size 
of the campsite sliould he determined 
in consideration of the numher of 
eainpers reejuiring tliese facilities: 

1. A central gathering ])lace to he 
used as camp headquarters. 

2. I nit-sites to he used as the unit- 
home or suh-headquarters. 

.S. A large council ring for all camp 
get-togethers. A smaller council ring 
or fireplace is desired for each unit. 

Cook-out areas should he provided 
on the same basis. I'lic unit cook-out 
site may be closely integrated with the 
unit council' ring. 

4. A clearing or ojjeii s])ace for in¬ 
formal group games and folk dancing. 

5. Building space or shelter to carry 
on activities during unfavorable weath¬ 
er. Toilet facilities should he a^ailable 
in sufficient numbers and com|)ly with 
local health regulations. Drinking 
fountains should he coineniently lo¬ 
cated. Additional lavatories or water 
sup])ly may he set up at the unit-sites 
or at the sites of arts and crafts activi¬ 
ties. Storage facilities should be pro- 


vidi'd for camp supplies as well as for 
the ])ersonal belongings of stall and 
campers. Kefrigeration might be |)ro- 
\ ided for the milk supply. 

6. Adequate and sanitary provisions 
for disj)osal of garbage and refuse. 

7. A waterfront is a desirable, hut 
not an essential, feature. Adequate at¬ 
tention should he given to safety and 
cleanliness. 

Although the campers should he 
trained to keep their campsite in good 
order, this phase of camp operation 
only can he done effectively wdth a la¬ 
bor force competent enough, and ])aid, 
to do the job. 

Program 

In order to achieve the general ob¬ 
jectives of camping, there should he 
an opportunity for campers to partici¬ 
pate and gain skills in such activities 
as swdmming, boating, canoeing, fish¬ 
ing, camp crafts, nature crafts, out¬ 
door cooking, camp gardening, trail¬ 
ing, w'eather forecasting, nature expe¬ 
ditions and many others. 

Supplementing these basic outdoor 
activities there should he storytelling, 


singing, folk-dancing and pageantry. 
To motivate more interest, the adop¬ 
tion of a camp theme—such as living 
on a western ranch or in an Indian 
village—has proved a successful ap- 
])roach. This practice brings about in¬ 
tegration of the various activities and 
helps to unify the interests of the camp¬ 
ers. A program of this kind is of value 
as long as the interest of the campers 
is vital, not forced. 

Essentially, the camp program 
should jirovide: 

1. Opportunities for individual ac¬ 
tivities. 

2. Activities in units or groups. 

3. Activities for the entire camp. 

Adequate provisions should be made 

for rest or “free” periods. 

Among the typical equipment needs 
of the day camp are table and bench 
combinations, a bulletin board, books 
and magazines for a “reading corner,” 
tools and materials for crafts, water¬ 
front equipment, outdoor cooking and 
eating equipment, hand-washing, dish¬ 
washing and other sanitary essentials, 
a first-aid kit, storage cabinets and the 
American flag. 
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OFFICIAL 

PITCHING 

HORSESHOES 



Diamond Calk monufoctures the most complete line of 
pitching horseshoes ond accessories, including the 
Eogie Ringer and Double Ringer, ond oiso the lighter 
weight Junior shoes. All shoes are made from highest 
grade steel, forged to exoct weight for perfect bal* 
once. Carried In stock by most hardwore distributors 
everywhere. 


DIAMOND CALK HORSESHOE CO. 

4616 Grand Avenue • Duluth, Minnesota 

V_ J 
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Robert Montgomery 


R obert Montgomery, noted screen 
and radio star, has accepted the 
national chairmanship of the newly- 
formed Drama Advisory Committee of 
the National Recreation Association. 
Mrs. Roy S. Durstine, social and civic 
leader of New York, is fund chairman. 

Among tho.sc serving on the commit¬ 
tee or who have agreed to work on the 
campaign to increase support for the 
drama service of the association are; 

Richard Aldrich; Sidney Blackmer, 
actor; Miss Helen Bonfils, actress and 
producer; Gilmor Brown of the Pasa¬ 
dena Playhouse; Mrs. Howard Brauch- 
er; Mrs. Albert W. Butt, Jr.; Miss 
Bette Butterworth of Children’s World 
Theatre; Mrs. Piercy Chestney; Miss 
Sylvia Coe; Dr. Anne Cooke, Howard 
University; Bing Crosby; Charles E. 
Denney, Jr.; Mrs. Louis R. Dooley; 
John T. Elliott; James Drummond 
Erskine, III; George Freedley, Drama 
Curator, New York Public Library; 
Robert E. Gard, Director, Wisconsin 
Idea Theatre; Mrs. Archibald T. Gar¬ 
diner; Carl Click, author; Miss Joan 
Field of the Duxbury Playhouse; Ai- 
leen Ewart Hargreaves; Paul Green; 
Miss Jacqueline Goodwin; Miss Fay 
Hancock; Leonard C. Hanna, Jr.; 
Charles B. Hester; Edgar L. Kloten, 
director of the Fordham University 
Theatre; T. Newman Lawler; John 
Lester; Ann Harrigan Lester; Mrs. 
Samuel Mardegian; Percy MacKaye, 
author and dramatist; Kenneth Mad- 
gowan. Chairman, Department of The¬ 
atre Arts, University of California, Los 
Angeles; Carroll McComas; Frederic 
McConnell, director of Cleveland Play 
House; Monte Meacham, Children’s 
World Theatre; William Miles, direc¬ 
tor of Berkshire Playhouse, Stock- 
bridge, Massachusetts; W. Bedford 


Robert Montgomery 
Heads New 
Drama Committee 


Moore; Mrs. Guida Pantaleoni, Jr.; 
Robert Porterfield, The Barter The¬ 
atre; Daniel L. Quirk, Jr.; Miss Maida 
Reade, vice-president of the Twelfth 
Night Club; Samuel Selden, The Caro¬ 
lina Playmakers; Miss Cornelia Otis 
Skinner; Miss Cate Thomas, Portland, 
Maine, Children’s Theatre; Mrs. Clay¬ 
ton E. Wheat, Jr.: Clinton L. Wilder, 
Jr., producer; Miss Sue Ann Wilson, 
drama lecturer and educator: Mrs. 
Christopher Wyatt of Catholic World. 

To foster and develop interest in the 
drama as an integral |)art of the recre¬ 
ation movement of the countr), the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association outlines 
the following purposes of the national 
committee: 

1. To aid dramatics throughout the 
nation on a broad basis by helping or¬ 
ganizations of all kinds in developing 
their own drama programs. 

2. To stimulate interest in the drama 
and stage. 

3. To obtain advice and consulta¬ 
tion from skilled, trained experts in the 
professional theatre—from producers, 
dramatists, directors, actors, actresses 
and technicians-—and to disseminate 
this information and material through 
nonprofit bulletins, articles, pamphlets 
and correspondence. 

4. To broaden the existing program 
and work of the association in the 
drama field. 

,5. To obtain financial hacking from 
patrons of the theatre and from top 
people in the theatrical world. 

Future Plans 

Future plans call for: 

1. Extension of the drama consulta¬ 
tion services of the association, includ¬ 
ing the extension of present drama, li- 
brar)'^ and research services. 


2. Extension of drama bulletin and 
])ublishing services. 

3. Employment of a full-time head- 
(piarters drama consultant. 

4. Em|)loymcnt 
of a full-time 
drama s|)ccialist 
- -in addition to 
our present part- 
time drama spe¬ 
cialist— to work 
exclusively on the 
drama while trav¬ 
eling throughout 
the country to va- 

Mrs. Hoy S. Durstine 

nous groups. 

Mr. Montgomery recently stated: 

“The association is making a na¬ 
tionwide effort to encourage drama, 
])articularly among young people. 
Through this work, a greater sense of 
democracy and patriotism and a more 
vital interest in the dramatic arts can 
be created.” 

On March 14, 19.51, Robert Mont¬ 
gomery held the first meeting of the 
association’s drama committee in the 
board room of the National Broad¬ 
casting Company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. The meeting was well- 
attended and there was a fine spirit of 
enthusiasm for the work. It was de¬ 
cided by the committee that the imme¬ 
diate task ahead was to secure the nec¬ 
essary funds to expand the drama 
services of the association. 

The chairman stressed the need for 
additional workers to raise money and 
a])pealed for more funds to aid this 
effort. The campaign is now in prog¬ 
ress. All who are interested may soid 
their contributions to Mr. Robert 
Montgomery. 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 
New York City 20. 
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Below: Private Johnny Green, U. S. Army; 
Paul J. Carino, U. S. Navy; Thomas E. 
Rivers; Major William F. H. Santelmann; 
Otto Harbaeh; Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss; 
Judge Justin A. Miller; Webster Jans¬ 
sen; President of tbe U. S. Harry Truman. 


.\bove: Private Jobnny Green; 
President Truman; Major \ViIliam 
F. H. Santelmann; Tbomas E. 
Rivers; and Otto T. Mallery. 



“P^eAcdcHt ^ecc6(/€^ a 


As we go to press, a colorful event 
marking the twenty-eighth celebration 
of National Music Week—May 6 to 
13—has just become nationwide news, 
via television, press, radio and news¬ 
reels. At a special ceremony at the 
White House, on May 9, President 
Truman received a brand-new gift 
piano, and delightedly rendered a 
few selections on the new instrument. 
It was presented to him by nieinbers 
of the National Music Week Commit¬ 
tee, its manufacture having been a 
joint project of the members of the 
Piano Manufacturers .Association—as 
their contribution to the promotion of 
interest in music in this country. Ma¬ 
terials for its construction were col¬ 
lected from many of the U.N. nations. 

Music Week is sponsored and di¬ 
rected by the National Recreation 
Association, and Thomas E. Rivers, 
assistant executive director of the as¬ 
sociation, planned and carried through 
this project. The formal presentation 
was fittingly made by Otto T. Mallery 
of Philadelphia, chairman of the NR A 
Board. Music, in both civilian life and 
the armed forces, received emphasis; 


and the President seemed to enjoy the 
celebration thoroughly. 

Among those present, representing 
the organizations comprising the Mu¬ 
sic Week Committee, were Otto Har- 
bach, president of the American So¬ 
ciety of Composers, Authors and Pub¬ 
lishers; Webster Janssen, president of 
the Piano Manufacturers Association 
of America; Justin Miller, president 
of the National Association of Broad¬ 
casters; Mrs. R. W. Bliss, Washington 
sponsor of the National Recreation 
Association; Richard H. Bales, con¬ 
ductor of the National Gallery Or¬ 
chestra: Paul Calloway, director of the 
National Cathedral Choir; Mrs. Wal¬ 
ter Bruce Howe, well-known composer; 
Howard Mitchell, conductor of the 
National Symphony Orchestra; Mrs. 
Duncan Phillips, of the well-known 
Phillips Gallery; Major William San¬ 
telmann and eighteen representatives 
of various branches of the armed 
forces. 

a, /4eCc0icA4. 

Mr. President, Representatives of 
the Defense Forces, Sponsors of Music 


Week, and Friends of Music: It is 
good for us to be here at the White 
House to emphasize the essential place 
of music in American life. 

Mr. President, you, as an old friend 
of the National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion, know how for over forty-five 
years the association, a sponsor of 
Music Week, has helped to provide 
music and drama, arts and crafts, 
sports, play, recreation and leisure 
time opportunities for all people. 

The free peoples of the world are 
uniting to defend their basic freedoms 
and cherished cultures. As in every 
time of trouble they now turn to mu¬ 
sic as a harmonizer of the spirit, as 
a consolation, as an inspiration, and 
as an expression of fortitude. This 
Music Week seeks to dramatize by 
inviting everyone to share more than 
ever in making and enjoying music 
as an anchor of the mind, as an ener¬ 
gizer, and as a source of relaxation 
and tranquility. This applies not only 
in the White House but in all the 
little houses of many colors, on the 
playground, in the church and school, 
in the hospital, in the armed forces. 
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and on the air. You will emphasize 
this truth by accepting this composite 
piano, emblematic of the cooperation 
in Music Week of thousands of mem¬ 
bers of social, civic, patriotic and 
business groups as well as of officials 
of local and state governments. 

Mr. President, its presentation to 
you is particularly appropriate because 
you are the first president to be an 
accomplished pianist. Although many 
presidents have been lovers and pa¬ 
trons of music, you are one of only 
four presidents who were skilled mu¬ 
sicians. 

Jefferson said, “Music is the favor¬ 
ite pastime of my soul.” On his Cre¬ 
mona violin he used to play duets with 
Patrick Henry. President Harding 
played many band instruments and as 
a young man led his own band, hir¬ 
ing it out for both Republican and 
Democratic rallies—an early form of 
non-partisanship w'hich did not last! 
President Wilson sang second tenor 
in the Princeton Glee Club and 
achieved a thrilling effect on the high 
note at the end of the Star Spangled 
Banner. In the midst of war he said, 
“A man who disparages music as a 
luxury and a non-essential is doing 
the nation an injury. Music now, more 
than ever before, is a national need.” 

Because we know you, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, share President Wilson’s convic¬ 
tion, Mr. Harbach, Mr. Janssen and 
I have been given the privilege of 
presenting to you this piano. We hope 
that it will be the means of providing 
relaxation and recreation for you as 
you carry the heavy burdens of your 
great office. May this piano in your 
hands be an instrument of the har¬ 
mony and a symbol of the concord 
you are seeking for the American 
people. 


I appreciate most highly your 
thoughtfulness in presenting me with 
this wonderful piano, as the culmina¬ 
tion of the celebration of National 
Music Week. ... I have always been 
very, very fond of music. Since I 
was twelve or thirteen years old, 1 
have heard all the great pianists . . . 
and I hav'e heard all the great singers 
from that time until now. 

I had a smattering of piano educa¬ 
tion from the time I was about seven 
until 1 was fourteen or fifteen or six¬ 
teen and decided that I would have 
to go to work and earn a living. There 
are some people in the country who 
think maybe the country would have 
been better off if I had gone ahead 
and become a professional musician. 
I can’t say that I agree with them. 
I am prejudiced, however. 

I have heard Paderewski; in fact 
he gave me a lesson on how to play 
his Minuet (in G) once, and I have 
heard De Pachmann, and Joseph Lhe- 
vinne, who I think was the greatest of 
them all. 

I have heard De Pachmann play 
the famous Mozart Sonata, the Ninth, 
which he always played, and I have 
heard the the great Myra Hess and 
Augusta Cotlow, and also these mod¬ 
ern ones—Iturbi and Rubinstein—I 
wasn’t old enough to hear the first 
Rubinstein—and nearly all the mod¬ 
ern pianists. . . . 

1 am still very much interested in 
music and what it does for people. 
My daughter has some interest in 
music. My wife, too. . . My sister has. 
My mother was very fond of music 
and my father used to sing in the 
church choir. So I come by my love 
of music honestly. 


... I am very fond of light opera, 
and some of the parts of heavy opera. 
1 can’t say that I can go to a “high 
hat” opera for social purposes and 
enjoy it all. But there is usually one 
aria or one song in nearly every great 
opera that is worth listening to. . . . 

I am very fond of Gilbert and Sul¬ 
livan. There used to be a musical 
show when I was a young man called 
The Girl from Utah —with Julia 
Sanderson, Donald Brian and Joseph 
Cawthorne . . . and there were Fay 
Templeton and Emma Trentini in The 
Firefly; those were all great, great 
shows. 

(The composer of The Firefly, Otto 
Harbach, was present at this cere¬ 
mony, which fact was brought to the 
President’s attention.) 

The Merry Widow and other light 
operas came along about that time. 
.. . Now they are to some extent com¬ 
ing back. We can get them all on 
records, of course, and I have several 
of all those old musical shows and a 
great many records of the great pi¬ 
anists of the past, playing those won¬ 
derful things of Mendelssohn and 
Beethoven, Mozart and Bach and Cho¬ 
pin. 

I hope I will always have an ap¬ 
preciation of music, and that you will 
continue what you are doing to edu¬ 
cate our people to love good music. 

Whenever we have a banquet here, 
this gentleman (Santelmann) usually 
plays . . . and I think everybody pres¬ 
ent enjoys it and that it contributes 
to the musical education of a great 
many. . . . 

I want to thank you all for the 
courtesy which you have shown me. 
I appreciate it. 


Have You a Vacation Story? 


If you are planning, as a summer va¬ 
cation for yourself or your family, a 
trip to—or through—any state or na¬ 
tional parks, wouldn’t you like to write 
it up for Recreation magazine upon 
your return? At that time you will be 
full of things to tell about and will 
want to pass on to others what you 
have learned about its possibilities as a 


vacation spot. Why not jot these down 
while your enthusiasm still runs high 
and details are fresh in your mind? 

We will welcome stories of your ex¬ 
periences because our next summer 
issue, if plans materialize, will carry 
such material. We want good stories 
on how to plan a rewarding and rea¬ 
sonably-priced holiday, suggesting a 


variety of possibilities, vacations that 
are different. We want accounts of this 
year’s ex|3eriences, whether they be 
hiking, bicycling, camping, canoeing, 
boating, motoring or trailer trips, in¬ 
cluding information on where to go. 
what to sec, whei'e to stay, good places 
to eat, prices and so on. Will yon have 
something to contribute? 
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WITH A UEA!!$OX 


Taylor Dodson 


yj OUNG CHILDREN LIKE to repeat simple verses that have 
I an easy rhythm and repeated sounds. That is one of 
the reasons they love to count out in determining who 
will he “it.” There is a certain suspense that makes this 
eounting out process almost as interesting as the game 
that follow^s. 

The writer cannot take credit for originality as far as 
any of the jingles used here are concerned. Some of these 
may be found in most books on games of low organiza¬ 
tion; others have not been .seen in print by this writer. 

Counting Out Jingles 

Knie. mcanie, minie, moe; catch a rabbit by his toe; 

If he hollers, let him go; enie, ineanie, minie, moe. 

Ackie, hackie, soda crackie; ackie, hackie, boo: 

Any man who chews tobacco, chews a dirty chew. 

Engine, engine, number nine, running on the Seaboard 
Line; 

How she glistens, how she shines, engine, engine, num¬ 
ber nine. 

Monkey, monkey, can you hear? How many monkeys 
have we here? 

0-U-T out goes }ou: old funny monkey you. 

Ainie, niainie, mona, mike; bassalona, bona, strike; 
Hare, ware, frown, hack; halico, balico, wee, wo, whack! 

Little fishes in a brook; Father caught them with a hook. 
Mother fried them in a pan; Father ate them like a man. 

One and two and three, four, five; hopping rabbit much 
alive; 

Hunter sees him, pifT, puff, pooh; rabbit finished, that 
is you! 

One potato, two potato, three potato, four; 

Five potato, six potato, seven potato, more; 

Eight potato, nine potato, out goes you; 

Number ten potato you. 


Taylor Dodson is adviser, physical education and health. 
Public Instruction Department, Rale.igh, North Carolina. 


One, two, three, four, five, six, seven; 
All good children go to heaven. 

When they get there, they will say 
You are it, so go that way. 


Children in Southern Indiana and in North Carolina 
like to jump rope and to recite jingles. What’s more, they 
like to do them both at the same time. The following 
were learned from grade school boys and girls as they 
chanted them while jumping. These may be old stuff to 
most of you, hut they do offer a novel means of adding 
interest to the very good developmental activity of rope 
jumping. 

The rhymes and their accompanying antics are reason¬ 
ably self-explanatory, hut it might be well to say that a 
miss at any time means that a new jumper comes in and 
the rhyme is started anew. Try the following verses with 
your own youngsters and see how they like them. 


Rope-Skipping Jingles 


Teddy Bear 

Teddy Bear, Teddy Bear, 
turn around. 

Teddy Bear, Teddy Bear, 
touch the ground. 

Teddy Bear, Teddy Bear, 
show your shoe. 

Teddy Bear, Teddy Bear, 
better skidoo. 

Teddy Bear, Teddy Bear, 
go upstairs. 

Teddy Bear, Teddy Bear, 
say your prayers. 

Teddy Bear, Teddy Bear, 
turn out the light. 

Teddy Bear, Teddy Bear, 
say goodnight. 

Teddy Bear, Teddy Bear, 
comb your hair. 

Teddy Bear, Teddy Bear, 
get out of there. 

Teddy Bear, Teddy Bear, 
sit on a pin. 

How many inches did 
it go in? 


Action 

Turn as you 
jump. 

Reach down with hand 
to ground. 

Kick heels up to show 
shoe bottom. 

.Shake head, 

“No.” 

Jump 

high. 

f’old hands and how 
head. 

Reach up and turn 
out light. 

Nod head in good¬ 
night. 

Make motion of combing 
hair. 

.Shake head, 

“No.” 

Squat between 
jumps. 

Count until a 
miss. 
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Bow-Legged Dutchman 
A bow-legged Dutehman 
Walking down the street, 
A bow-legged Dutehman 
Won’t you have a seat? 

A bow-legged Dutchman 
Takes a bite of bun, 

A bow-legged Dutchman 
You’d better run. 


I Like Jelly 
I like jelly, I like jam. 

What are the initials of my 
old man? 

ABCDEFGH1JKLM 
NOPQRSTUVWXYZ 


Action 

Jump with bow legs. 
Jump with running steps. 

Squat between jumps. 

Imitate biting the bun. 

Hun out on this line and 
new jumper runs in. 

Action 


Jumper stops when there 
is a miss or continues to 
Z if there is no miss. 


Johnny Broke the Milk Bottle Action 

Over the mountains, over the sea, 

Johnny broke the milk bottle and 
blamed it on me. 

1 told Ma, and Ma told Pa. 

Johnny got a whipping, 
so ha, ha, ha. 

Mow many whippings did 
Johnny get? 

Count until 
there is a miss. 


Fudge, Fudge Action 

Fudge, Fudge, tell the Judge; 

Mama’s got a new-born baby. 

It isn’t a girl; it isn’t a boy; 

just an ordinary baby. 

Wrap it up in tissue paper; 
send it downi the elevator. 

First floor, skip; second floor, skip: On word ski]), 

third floor, skip; fourth floor, skip; jump on 

fifth floor, skip; sixth floor, one foot, 

kick out the elevator door. Juniper runs out and 

new one runs in on this line. 
Other rope-skipping chants that are not exactly 
|•bymes, but which have been overheard while W'orking 
with elementary school boys and girls, may be said to 
tell the fortune of the jumper. Two people turn and chant 
while a third jumps the rojie. Several questions are asked 
relative to boy or girl friends which can be answered by 
“Yes” or “No.” If the jumper misses on “No,” that is his 
answer. If the miss is on “Yes,” that is the answer. 

The following are typical questions: Does he love her? 
Is he handsome? Does he have a car? Will she get mar¬ 
ried? Will she have children? What will the first one be? 
The answer to this question is “Boy” or “Girl,” instead 
of the customary “Yes” or “No.” Another favorite ques¬ 
tion is “What kind of a car does he have?” The answers 
run through the well-know'n makes of automobiles and 
start over until there is a miss. The final question is “How 
many children will she have?” The rope turners then 
count until the jumper misses. 



Leathers, Tools, Patterns, Buckles, 
Lacings, Books 


Free Ester Leathercraft Catalog illustrates, 
lists 34 unfinished items in leather, com¬ 
pletely sewn, punched, ready for colorful 
hand lacing. Buy wholesale. Excellent 
profit margin on Belts, Billfolds, Purses, 
Coin, Key Cases, etc. 

ESTER LEATHER COMPANY 

DEPT. R-14S St. Paul Street 

ROCHESTER 4, NEW YORK 
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Eidola Jean Boiirgaize 


Tftonc m 


Fun for the Landlubber 

Water games are good, rousing fun 
and can help those who have not yet 
learned to swim to forget fear or ti¬ 
midity in the water. Among the games 
for landlubbers, many who have been 
swimming for years will find several 
to suit their tastes. 

Chinese Chickens 

Equipment; Twelve beach objects— 
shells, seaweed, bathing slippers and 
caps, small stones. 

Number of players: Two to six. 

This game is for the true landlubber 
because players don't go into the 
water. The beach objects (chickens) 
are laid out about a foot and a half 
apart, with parallel lines drawn on 
either side of them like this: 


Each player in turn hops over the 
“chickens” on one foot, always stay¬ 
ing in the path between the lines. After 
hopping over the last object, a player 
turns around (still on one foot), picks 
up that object (to make the game 
harder, players might be required to 
pick up the objects with their feet in¬ 
stead of with their hands), and hops 
back to the starting point. Without 
putting the other foot down, the player 
immediately drops the first chicken, 
turns and hops over the objects to 
pick up chicken number eleven. This 
continues until the player steps out 
of the path, fails to pick up a chicken, 
has to use two hands to get up or 
hops more than once between two 
chickens. 

When a player has finished his turn, 
he replaces the chickens for the next 
player. The one w’ho gathers the most 
chickens is the winner. Or, if the hop¬ 
pers’ legs aren’t too wobbly, the game 
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can continue until one person gets all 
the chickens. 

Beware the Shark 

Number of players: Five to twenty. 

One player is chosen as the “shark,” 
and he takes his place in shoulder- 
deep water. Hand in hand, the rest of 
the players walk toward the shark, 
who submerges when they get within 
several feet of him. Suddenly he jumps 
up and, when his head breaks water, 
the players break their line and run for 
shore or the end of the pool. All play¬ 
ers captured by the shark before they 
reach safety become sharks and help 
with the capturing the next time. The 
last player to be caught is the winner; 
he automatically becomes the first 
shark of the new game. 

Human Quoits 

Equipment: A rubber ring or rope 
ring. 

Number of players: Two or more. 

One player submerges but holds one 
hand up in the air. The other players 
try to ring the upraised hand, using 
the rubber or rope quoit. A successful 
attempt counts one point. 

Circle Games 
Water Dodgeball 

Equipment: A large rubber ball. 

Number of players: Two teams of 
five players or more each. 

Team One forms a large circle 
around Team Two. The large rubber 
ball is given to Team One players 
who try to hit members of Team Two 
with the ball. The latter may duck, 
dive, dodge or stay under water to 
keep from getting hit, but they must 
stay inside the circle. When a player is 
hit, he joins Team One in trying to 

* Games excerpted from More Fun in the 
Water, by Eidola Jean Bourgaize, Associa¬ 
tion Press, New York. $2.00. 


get the others out. When all members 
of Team Two have been eliminated, the 
players change' places so that Team 
Two forms the circle, with Team One 
inside. 

Fish Scramble 

Number of players: Ten or more. 

The players are grouped in two’s or 
three’s and given the names of fishes— 
so that there will be two or three 
trouts, two or three perches and so on. 
The players then mix themselves up 
and form a circle. “It” is in the cen¬ 
ter; when he calls “Trouts swim,” the 
players who are trouts must exchange 
places. During this exchange, “It” 
tries to secure one of the vacated sta¬ 
tions. If he succeeds, the player with¬ 
out a place becomes the new “It.” 
Whenever a player becomes “It,” he 
must surrender his name (trout, whale, 
or whatever) to the player whose place 
he takes in the center of the circle. 
Drop the Bait 

Equipment: One smooth stone. 

Number of players; Six or more. 

The landlubbers call it “Drop the 
Handkerchief,” and the rules are just 
slightly changed for the water fun¬ 
sters. “It” must either make a big 
splash or tap his victim on the back 
when he drops the “bait.” With these 
rules, ducking down to pick up the 
bait gives “It” enough head start. 
Two Fishermen 

Number of players: Ten or more. 

Two “fishermen” and one “fish” are 
chosen. The players form a circle about 
the fish, leaving the two fishermen on 
the outside. The two fishermen try to 
catch the fish, but the players in the 
circle are on the fish’s side and may 
do anything to hinder the efforts of 
the fishermen as long as they continue 
to hold hands. 

A simpler version is to have one 
Recreation 





The children who are “fish” in the game, “Beware the Shark,” must run for it or suf¬ 
fer penalties. Water games mean much splashing, plenty of exercise and great fun. 


fisherman and one fish, with the play¬ 
ers in the circle perfectly neutral. In 
this game, the fisherman may cut 
across the circle only if the fish does so. 

When the fish is caught, two or three 
other players are chosen for the next 
round. 

Splash Ball 

Equipment: A large rubber ball. 

Number of players: Five or more. 

Players sit or kneel in a circle in 
shallow water. The ball is placed in 
the center. By splashing the ball with 
their hands, the players try to push 
the ball to others in the circle. As soon 
as a player touches the ball, he must 
leave the circle. A player cannot push 
the ball with his hand since touching 
the ball would disqualify him. 

Fun for tlie Novice 

For these games, played in shallow 
tvater, players must be able to duck 
under the water without hesitation, 
float on their backs and stomachs and 
-swim a little. 

Still Pond 

Number of players: Four or more. 

All players line up either on one 
side of the pool or in shoulder-deep 
water. The leader places himself where 
all swimmers can see him. When the 
leader calls “Moving waters,” players 


float on their backs and kick to the 
opposite side or toward shallow water, 
always keeping their eyes upon the 
leader. When the leader calls “Still 
pond,” all swimmers stop kicking and 
float on their backs as motionlessly as 
possible. Swimmers caught moving 
must return to the starting line. The 
first swimmer to reach the goal is the 
leader for the next game. 

Davy Jones 

Equipment; One five-to-ten-pound 
weight. 

Number of players: One or more. 

The weight is “Davy Jones” and is 
thrown into water of at least waist 
depth. The player who recovers it gets 
to throw it in the next time. To make 
this game more fun, Davy Jones can 
be placed while the players’ backs are 
turned so that they have to search 
for it. 

Battle of the Kickers 

Equipment: One kick board. 

Number of players: Two. 

The kick board is placed in the cen¬ 
ter of the pool, with one contestant at 
each end of the board. At a signal, the 
players kick as hard as they can to 
force their opponents backwards 
toward the side of the pool. The swim¬ 
mers may use the frog kick, flutter 
kick, scissor kick or a combination. 


Whale Says 

Number of players: Four or more. 

This is similar to “.Simon Says.” 
Any order the leader gives by prefac¬ 
ing it with “Whale says ’ is immedi¬ 
ately obeyed. If the leader does not 
say “Whale says” before the order, 
players should not obey. 

For instance, “Whale says, duck” 
would be an order which all should 
obey. “Float on back ’ or “.Shark says, 
right foot up” would not be obeyed, 
and any player who is caught napping 
and does the stunt becomes the leader. 
To confuse the players, the leader 
does, or starts to do, all the actions 
whether prefaced by “Whale says” or 
not, 

Kingfish’s Story 

Number of players: Six to ten. 

The players stand in a circle. One 
player begins by saying, “We saw the 
kingfish. He was winking his eye.” 
Everyone in the circle then winks his 
eye and continues to wink it through¬ 
out the game. The second player says, 
“We saw the kingfish; he was winking 
his eye and hopping on his right 
foot,” whereupon everyone hops on 
his right foot. With each player, an 
additional grimace, posture or motion 
is assumed and kept to the end. Here 
are a few suggestions: wave goodbye, 
brush the teeth, nod the head, bend 
over at the waist. The final one should 
be: “We saw the kingfish; he was 
winking his eye, hopping on his right 
foot and so on and taking his right 
foot off the bottom.” All players go 
into a log float. The game is over. 

Water Spud 

Equipment: One rubber ball. 

Number of players: Five or more. 

The starter throws the ball high into 
the air and calls out the name of a 
player. That player recovers the ball 
while all others scatter about the pool. 
From then on he tries to hit one of 
the other players with the ball. A 
player must stay in the same spot, but 
he may duck under to keep from being 
hit. The person who is hit picks up 
the ball and tries to hit someone else. 
If the ball goes wild, the thrower gets 
one spud counted against him. When a 
player gets three spuds against him, 
he must stand u{), hands at sides and 
let all the players give him a good 
friendly splashing. 
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Forest Gustafson 


WE MADE A DEAL 


W E MADE A DEAE ill Belleville, Illinois, and proved 
(hat our eitj didn’t need to own a pool to have 
a swimming program. There were two privatel)-owned 
swimming pools in our town, neither of which had 
functioned for years, and our alert citizens were aware 
that, for lack of opjiortunity. a discouraging number of 
children were growing up without knowing how to swim. 

It was a fact tliat concerned the newly-founded recrea¬ 
tion department. \^’e were casting about for a solution 
when w'c received the timely news that one large, cen¬ 
trally located pool was to be reconditioned and opened. 
This gave us our ojiportunity. The owner was approached 
with the suggestion that if he would allow the use of his 
pool and reduce rates to fifteen cents per person during 
the mornings three days a week, the recreation depart¬ 
ment would provide instruction. It was expected that 
such an agreement would be mutually beneficial and so 
it proved. 

There were four hundred who registered at the gate 
that first morning. Such a swarm of expectant children 
was thrilling and rewarding. The huge pool (actually 
a shallow pool -1.50' x 40' and a deep pool—127' .x 60') 
could meet the demand, but it was a challenge to the 
staff to provide adequate instruction. It meant that a 
new approach was needed. After considerable planning, 
the following workable system was developed. 

Children were separated, according to their own con¬ 
venience, into two groups—one meeting at the period 
from nine to ten a.m. and the other taking instruction 
from eleven a.m. until noon. The hour between periods, 
used for recreation and practice for both groups, proved 
highly valuable. 

Instruction was set up on what we enjoyed calling an 
assembly line” basis. The boys and girls were divided 
into six ability groups. At first, most of them worked 
in the shallow ]iool, where only a few skills were taught 
in each class. But each of the instructors was aware that 
individuals must be promoted to the next class at the 
earliest possible moment in order to relieve the over¬ 
sized classes in the beginners’ area, to encourage (he 
swimmers and to maintain the progress of the group. 

'i^'hen a person could swim forty feet in any fashion, 
he was allowed to join a group in deep water. At this 
delicate transitional stage, when confidence must be ac- 


Forrnerly recreation superintendent in Belleville, Illinois, 
-Mr. Forest Gustak.sox now holds the same position in 
Detroit. Mr. Roy Leilich has replaced him in Belleville. 



quired, each swimmer was given individual attention and 
an opportunity to work on the Red Cross beginner’s test 
under the supervision of a water safety instructor. 

The other deep water classes, for intermediate and 
advanced swimmers and for junior lifesaving members 
of these groups, were encouraged to continue indefinitely 
in order to become as skilled as possible, particularly 
from the standpoint of safety. 

We found that not every child can learn rapidly in a 
large class; some prefer individual instruction and provi¬ 
sion had to be made for them. As a result, special after¬ 
noon classes, to be held during regular swimming hours, 
were organized. These were limited to less than ten 
members and only one class was in session at a time. 
No extra charge was made. 

In this manner, the scope of the program was extended. 
When mothers asked for instruction, a class was or¬ 
ganized to meet in the morning at the same time as their 
children’s classes. Business girls were included, with a 
group for them meeting in the evening. At the end of 
the summer, we had given 4,953 lessons. 

The second year the method of instruction remained 
the same, but the over-all picture was somewhat changed, 
because we rented the pool for the season at a fee of 
forty-five hundred dollars, and to us fell the whole task 
of operating the pool, as well as giving instruction. 

Because the rental figure meant an undue burden upon 
the recreation budget, it was the belief of the board that 
revenue from the pools should pay for its operation. 
Therefore, we decided upon a twenty-five cents charge 
for children and forty cents for adults on weekdays, with 
fifty cents for adults on Sundays and holidays. The 
morning instruction fee of fifteen cents was retained. 
Some complete free lessons were given and rates were 
arranged for special groups. It was found that these 
prices met the requirements of service to the community 
without a drain on the tax monies. 

The complete cost of the second year’s program was 
$15,300; the income, $15,500. That summer 5,522 les¬ 
sons were given and 37,097 swims were enjoyed. 

'Fhe pool has been in the black throughout our four 
years of operation; and in 1950, the Playground and 
Recreation Board entered a contract with its owner 
whereby we Avill pay a rental fee of $4,012.50 a year for 
twenty years. We may break the contract at any time. 
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LOUISVILLE SLUGGER BATS 

FIRST IN SOFTBALL AS IN BASEBALL 
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Building championship power into Louisville Slug¬ 
gers has been our business since 1884. This ac¬ 
cumulated knowledge of bat making is your os- 
suronce that the Louisville Slugger models you 
select are the finest bats which skill ond "know 
how can produce. 
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I 72 Memoriam 

John B. Maloney 

Sacraniento, (California, reports the passing of John 
B. C\lalone\. sujierintendent of tlic recreation (fej)art- 
ment, veteran of World Wars 1 and 11 and a Brigadier 
General in the California iSational Guard. Mr. Maloney 
Iiad directed the affairs of the city recreation department 
from 1932 until 1940. when he was called to active mili¬ 
tary duty. He resumed this position after the war. 

Tlie eighteen-hole championship golf course under con¬ 
struction south of the Sacramento airport has heen named 
the Bing Maloney Golf Course in his honor. 

P. J. Hoffinaster 

P. J. Hoffinaster, director of Michigan's Conservation 
Department, died suddenly on March 19 in his office 
in Lansing. He had been director since 1934 and had 
served with the department for twenty-eight years since 
his appointment as superintendent of state parks in 1922. 

Julian W. Smith, who worked closely with Mr. Hoff- 
master in recent years as chief of Iiealth, physical edu¬ 
cation, recreation, school camping and outdoor educa¬ 
tion in the Dejiartment of Public Instruction, writes: 

“Mr. Hoffinaster w'as responsible for the development 
of the great systems of parks and recreation that Michi¬ 
gan now has. . . . His aim was to cooperate with educa- 




OSBORNE OFFERS YOU . . . 

BIG ILLUSTRATED SUPPLY FOLDER 
I Shows many eosy-ta-moke comp projects 
ready to put together, such as beautiful 
belts, bogs, purses, cigarette coses and 
hundreds of other items. 


''CAMP SPECIAL" MOCCASIN 

Genuine leather with composi¬ 
tion soles. All sizes for oil ages. 

Ideol for the beoch, in the 
woods, olong poths ond for 
lounging. 

Per Pair - $3.95 
($3.55 in 12 poir lots) 

★68-PAGE LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLY CATALOG - ONLY 25c 

Illustrates all types of moccasins and leather items of in¬ 
terest at summer camps, modeling tools, lacings, instruction 
hooks for handicraft purpose's, etc. No experience needed. 


CLIP AND MAIL NOW 


I OSBORN BROS. SUPPLY CO.. 

I 223 W. Jockson Blvd.. Chicago 6 , Ml. 

I Please rush Tree Illustrated Supply F(older; 

. ld«*a-packed 68-pag(? Lenlhcrcrafl Supplies 
1 Catalog Jor which I enclose 25c in coin. 

I -NAME___ 

j ADDHE.SS. ___ _ 

CITY _STATE_ 
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(ion ill such a way 
tliat every boy and 
girl in the state of 
M i e h i g a n could 
have at least a week 
or more of camping 
experience. He had 
set as a goal for 
this achievement the 
year 1960. 

“Mr. Hoffinaster 
was a e h a m ]3 i o n 
of cooperation and 
teamwork in state government. He exemplified this by 
being one of tlie original sponsors and chairmen of the 
Michigan Inter-Agency Council for Recreation. . . . 

“Lvery state park, recreation area and game preserve 
will be a living monument to him.” 

Dr. Putnam Helps Build 
A Better America 

A few months ago. Dr. Helen C. Putnam died at the 
age of ninety-three. She w'as an example of the rare 
spirits who have helped to build up and carry on the 
work of the National Recreation Association through 
generous and steady contributions. 

In 1907 Dr. Putnam became actively interested in help¬ 
ing to develop a local playground and recreation pro¬ 
gram in Providence, Rhode Island. In connection with 
tliis, she learned of the services of the NRA and became 
a nominal contributor. In 1938, Lebert Weir, who was 
at that time helping witli the finance problems of the 
association in New' England, called on Dr. Putnam, re¬ 
viewed all of the developments that had taken place in 
recreation since her early interest in 1907 and outlined 
the various services of the association and their impor¬ 
tance to the wliole recreation movement. 

At that time, Dr. Putnam, still vigorous and keenly 
alert to human needs, although eighty years of age, of¬ 
fered to give one thousand dollars to the NRA and stated 
that she would continue to do so each year for as long 
as she lived. 



CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your new address at 
least thirty days before the date of the issue with which 
it is to take elTect. Address: Reereation Magazine, Cir¬ 
culation Department, 421 Fifth Avenue South, Minne¬ 
apolis 15, Minn. Send old address with the new, enclos¬ 
ing if possible your address label. The post office will 
not forward copies unless you provide extra postage. 
Duplicate copies cannot he sent. 
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Idaho’s Middle Fork of the Salmon Hiver, called the roughest 
in America, hatters at an inflated rubber boat as a party bests 
the foaming rapids. The Anderson brothers of the Bar X Ranch 
now run thrill-packed trips down this once impassable river. 


WHITE 

WATER 



I F it’s wild white water you crave, the Middle Fork 
is your river. This stormy stream, labeled the rough¬ 
est in America, ploughs through the Idaho wilderness 
like a runaway express, and only a handful of adven¬ 
turers have bested its foaming rapids. 

Early diseoverers of the Middle Fork tried to ride 
out its swirling eurrents in wooden boats. Some met with 
disaster; their erafts were splintered on submerged 
boulders as they plummeted through the seventy-odd 
rapids. Few ever finished the sixty most rugged miles 
of the river’s 108-niile eourse. But in 1940, a pair of 
ingenious brothers named Andy and Joe Anderson de- 
eided that it eould be tamed. In an inflated life raft, the 
two slithered through the worst the river could dish out 
and never so much as turned over. 


Trail Riders’ Expeditions 

Thirteen expeditions for 1951 are scheduled by 
the Trail Riders of the Wilderness, American For¬ 
estry Association, Washington, D. C. Among them 
are a trip to the Flathead-Sun River Wilderness, 
Montana, July 16 to 27; two expeditions leaving 
Sun Valley, Idaho, to explore the Sawtooth Wilder¬ 
ness July 24 to August 3 and August 7 to 17; two 
trips gathering at the T-Lazy 7 Ranch at Aspen, in 
Colorado, for ten days in the White River and 
Gunnison National Forests, July 24 to August 2 
and August 7 to August 16. 

The High Sierra of California, dominated by Mt. 
Whitney—highest peak in the United States—will 
be the scene of an expedition from August 29 to 
September 10, starting from Lone Pine, California, 
and including a trip to the summit of the mountain. 

These trips are operated on a non-profit basis as 
a part of the educational services of the association, 
the riders sharing equally in the costs of the trips. 
For further information, write to the American For¬ 
estry Association, 919 Seventeenth Street. North 
West, Washington, D. C. 


'I’lie war put a halt to their plans, but since 1946 the 
two have joined forces with Sun Valley in offering the 
breath-taking trek as a regular trip from July through 
September. More than forty people have ridden a 
buoyant rubber craft down the river under their guid¬ 
ance since that date with never a mishap. It’s wild and 
wet, with more thrills per square mile than all the roller 
coasters in Coney Island packed into one. It has been 
graphically illustrated in an issue of Sports Afield. 

The trip gets under way with a 125-mile drive over 
rugged mountain roads that lead to the Anderson’s 
Bar X ranch, deep in the Idaho wilderness—one of 
the last remaining primitive areas left in the United 
States. Horses take over from there and tran.sport party 
and equipment over a tortuous thirty-mile trail parallel¬ 
ing gushing Camas Creek to its junction with the Middle 
Fork. From this point it’s water all the way. 

The sixty-mile boat trip itself consumes four days, 
depending upon the condition of the river. Camp, usually 
pitched on a sand bar, is broken by mid-morning and set 
up again in late afternoon, allowing plenty of time to drop 
a hook after the mammoth Middle Fork trout or, later 
in the season, for the ten-to-forty-pound salmon heading 
upstream to spawn. Wildlife abounds in the craggy ter¬ 
rain surrounding the river and deer, bear and rare 
mountain goat and sheep are a familiar sight. 

On the third day the boats reach the Impassable Can¬ 
yon, a huge cleft in the earth flanked by near-vertical 
cliffs towering three thousand feet from the water's edge. 
From this point there is no turning back and the boats 
thunder through rapid after rapid until they reach a 
stretch of comparative calm. This is the last campsite 
and jumping-off point for the Hancock Rapids, last and 
wildest rapids on the river. After running this churn¬ 
ing white water, the boats drift quietly for a few miles, 
then round a bend to emerge upon the main Salmon 
itself. This is voyage’s end. 

Prepared by Boii Reilly. Steve Hannagan Associates, 
Sun Valley, Idaho. 
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how To Do IT ! 




Make your own wall'plaques o 

Materials needed 

Plaster of Paris*) 
Metal Foi 1 9 
Brush j'Vater colors ^ 
Shellac 9 Wooden 
Ice Cream Spoono 



ere 5 now 


lo Draw desiqn on papeCo 

Zc Place foil under drawinq and trace. 

5. Press outline of desiqn evenlq andfairlq 
deep in foil o Use edqe of spoon. 

4. Next press down areas of desiqn. 

Use bowl of wooden spoon. 

Have thick paddinq of paper 
or cloth under foil. 




Design 

Paper 

Foil 


Spoon 





5. Fold up edges of foil one inch < 

\'L —^ here 



Ab^eiBesure raised surface of design 
is on under side of foil mold . 


6oiiix plasW of paris in wafer to creamq consistencq. Pour into foil mold 
y.Allow to set one hour. Then remove plaster plague from foil mold. 
60 Paint with wafer color and then shellac to preserve the surface. 
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Recreation 



Magazines and Pamphlets 


Principles, Rules and Administra¬ 
tion OF YMCA Amateur Sports. 
Adopted by the National Physieal 
Edueation Committee. Association 
Press, New York City, New York. 
$ 1 . 00 . 

A Recreation Bibliography, pre¬ 
pared by Professor Marvin Rife. 
The College Typing Company, Mad¬ 
ison, Wisconsin. $.75. 

Audio-Visual Education in Interna¬ 
tional AND Human Relations. Bu¬ 
reau of Publications, Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, New York, New York. 

Day Camping. The Child Service 
League of Queensborough, Incor¬ 
porated, Flushing, New York. $1.00. 

Balkan- Ji -Bari. Silver Jubilee Souve¬ 
nir. Edited by Shrimati Saraswati 
Pandit and Professor L. H. Ajwani. 
“Gulistan” Khar-Bombay, India. 

Park Maintenance, March 1951 
“Happy Grass,” William E. Lyons. 
Chemical Era Means Well-Groomed 
Parks, Buford H. Grigsby. 

Camping, March 1951 
State Laws and Regulations Affect¬ 
ing Camps, William Freeberg and 
Charles Heffington. 

Is Your Nature Program Too Ex¬ 
clusive?, Robert Valett. 

Psychiatric Pointers on Staff Se¬ 
lections, Robert F. Rutherford. 

The Journal of the American Asso¬ 
ciation FOR Health, Physical Ed¬ 
ucation and Recreation, April 
1951. 

Youth in the Armed Forces, Charles 
Brightbill. 

Lacrosse as a High School Sport, 
Glenn N. Thiel. 

Pioneering with Recreation in the 
Green Mountain State, Theresa S. 
Brungardt. 

Scholastic Coach, April 1951 
Boxing on the Schoolboy Level, 
Keith W. Kerwin. 

Democratic Values of Sports, 

Lynn W. McCraw. 

The Rural Summer Playground, 
Alexander F. Paul. 

American City, April 1951 
Planning Parks and Recreation, II, 
Thomas C. Jeffers. 


Parks and Recreation, April 1951 
Beauty Is Our Business, T. W. 
Thompson. 

Milwaukee’s Public Bathhouse at 
Bradford Beach. 

Turf Research a n d Experimental 
Station, C. C. Simjison. 

Park Turf, Tom Mascaro. 

Model Airplane Flying a Growing 
Hobhy, Rhodelle E. Owens. 

Omaha s Tennis Center, R. B. Mc- 
Clintock. 

Maintenance Mart. 


Amateur Magician’s Handbook, 
The, Henry Hay. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York. $4.95. 

American Indian Beadwork, W. Ben. 
Hunt and J. F. “Buck” Burshears. 
The Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. $5.00. 

Baseball Techniques Illustrated, 
Ethan Allen and Tyler Micoleau. 
A. S. Barnes and Company, New 
York. $1.50. 

Campfire and Council Ring Pro- 
GR.AMS, Allen A. Macfarlan. Asso¬ 
ciation Press, New York. $2.50. 

Community Organization and Plan¬ 
ning, Arthur Hillman. The Macmil¬ 
lan Company, New York. $4.00. 

Field Book of Seashore Life, Roy 
Waldo Miner. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. $6.00. 

Fun Outdoors, Mary Louise Friebele, 
Frances C. .Smith and Bernice Osier 
Frissell. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $1.96. 

“Gabbit,” the Magic Rabbit, Carroll 
Colby. Coward-McCann, Incorpo¬ 
rated, New York. $1.50. 

Insects, A Guide to Familiar Amer¬ 
ican Insects, Herbert S. Zim and 
Clarence Cottam. Simon and Schus¬ 
ter, New York. $1.00. 

Keep-Busy Book, The, Marion Jol- 
lison. Hart Puhlishing Company, 
New York. $1.00. 

Little Golden ABC, The. Simon 
and Schuster, New York. $.25. 


NEA JouR.NAL, April 1951 

Outdoor Learning, Julian W. Smith. 

Camping Magazine, April 1951 
Camping and Selective Service, 
Colonel Campbell C. Johnson. 
Toward the Implementation of 
Camp Standards, Hedley S. Dim¬ 
ock. 

lmpro\e Your Rifle Range, Paul 
Cardinal. 

N.vtional Parks Magazine, April- 
june 1951 

National Parks in Nature Education, 
M. V. Walker. 


More Fun in the Water, Eidola Jean 
Bourgaize. Association Press, New 
York. $2.00. 

New York Walk Book, Raymond H. 
Toney, Frank Place, Jr., Robert L. 
Dickinson. The American Geograph¬ 
ical Society, New York. $3.50. 

Rhythms in Elementary Education, 
El izabeth L. Sehon and Emma Lou 
O’Brien. A. S. Barnes and Com¬ 
pany, New York. $3.50. 

Sports Equipment, Selection, Care 
and Repair, Virginia Bourquardez 
and Charles Heilman. A. S. Barnes 
and Company, New York. $5.00. 

Ten Sure-Fire Parties for Boys and 
Girls, Judith and Caroline Horo¬ 
witz. Hart Publishing Company, 
New York. $.50, cardboard edition; 
$1.25 for sewn edition. 

Ukelele and Her New Doll, Clara 
Louise Grant. Simon and Schuster, 
New York. $.25. 


NOW READY 

THE NEW HANDICRAFT—NINTH EDITION 
Simplified Procedure an<I Projecls, 
the Complete Manual 
By LESTER GRISWOLD 
New Form - New Copy - New lllusfrotions 
Makes the Now Edition of Handicraft even 
more valuable as a Handbook and Text for 
the Craft Director and Teacher, the Recrea¬ 
tion Leader, the Occupational Therapist and 
the lndi\’idual Craftsman. 

Includes Instruction for Craflwork in Leath¬ 
er. Metal, Jewelry, Lapidary, Ceramics. Bas¬ 
ketry, Bookbinding, Plastics, Weaving, Fabric 
Decoration, Cord, Yam, Wood Carving and 
Archcry, also a section on Design in Handi¬ 
craft. 

Price, (unchanged) $3.00 

Order from Booksellers and 
Craft Supply Dealers 


Books Received 
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new Publications 



Plays for Great Occasions 
Graliain DuBois. Plays Incorporated, 
Boston, Massachusetts. $3.50. 

T HIS IS A ^’E^v COLLECTION of royal- 
ty-free one-act plays for holidays 
and important anniversaries, sueh as 
Lincoln’s and Washington’s birthdays. 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, St. Patrick’s 
Day and others. Most of the plays re¬ 
quire about thirty minutes, very sim¬ 
ple scenery and sets. Many have an his- 
torieal baekground. The four Christ¬ 
mas plays are partieularly good, one 
of them “The Empty Room” being 
unusually effective and beautiful. 

These plays were first published in 
the magazine Plays—The Drama Mag¬ 
azine for Young People, and all have 
been production-tested. They are suit¬ 
able for both teen-age and adult easts. 

A Field Guide to the Butterflies 
of North America, East of 
the Great Plains 

Alexander B. Klots. Houghton Mifflin 
Compaii), Boston, Massachusetts. 
$3.75. 

S OME THEKE MAY BE WHO, deeply in¬ 
volved in the details and technical¬ 
ities of the structures of the adult 
butterfly, have forgotten the steps of 
becoming a lepidopterist. Not so Alex¬ 
ander B. Klots, who first collected but¬ 
terflies as a hobby. As he progressed 
from tenderfoot to Scoutmaster and 
camp counselor, he not only collected 
butterflies but, more important, he 
stored up memories, which he now 
shares with the reader. 

From popular appeal, the contents 
of this book entice one into the realm 
of scientific values and accurate identi¬ 
fication. It really is a growth guide; 
and, since it claims to present the 
data on “every last butterfly” and its 
progenitor, the caterpillar, east of the 
one hundredth meridian, it may be a 


Covering the Leisure-time Field 


challenge to the novice who enjoys 
games to see if one has been omitted. 
Thus it is a basic publication which 
may lead one into the secrets of habi¬ 
tat or even into experimenting with 
the food plants of the caterpillar. Four 
hundred seventeen species of butter¬ 
flies (247 in full color) signify quite a 
butterfly population; and, of course, 
one can live in New York City as well 
as in the country and have as much 
fun with the subject. 

The butterfly hobby is not a mere 
matter of collecting and naming speci¬ 
mens; it can progress to interest in 
plants, geography and even to the 
whole gamut of natural history. The 
initial outlay of $3.75 is a long-term 
investment which promises annual re¬ 
turns in enjoyment and satisfaction. 
This book might well serve as a lure 
in every house, school and camp.— 
William Gould Vinal, head of recrea¬ 
tion training, Massachusetts Universi¬ 
ty, Amherst. 

Baseball Techniques Illustrated 

Ethan Allen. A. S. Barnes and Com¬ 
pany, New York. $1.50. 
o YOU KNOW whether to buy base¬ 
ball shoes a size smaller or larger 
than your regular shoes? If you play 
shortstop or second base, is the tag 
situation confusing? Ethan Allen, for¬ 
mer big league player and Yale Uni¬ 
versity coach, with an able assist from 
well-known sports illustrator, Tyler Mi- 
coleau, answ'ers these and many other 
important questions in this “first prim¬ 
er” of baseball. First of a new series 
to be published, especially for the be¬ 
ginner and inexperienced coach—as 
well as for a future DiMaggio—their 
book offers concise, technical advice 
on how to bat, play the infield or out¬ 
field, pitch, catch and excel in the 
other rudiments of the game—with 


illustrations and coaching suggestions 
effectively combined. 

Young Adult and Family Camping 
Edited by John A. Ledlie. Association 
Press, New York. $1.25. 

HE FIRST IN A SERIES of mono¬ 
graphs on modern camping, this 
pamphlet brings together the experi¬ 
ence of YMCA family and adult camp¬ 
ing projects and advances suggestions 
and recommendations based upon 
them. A section on trip camping con¬ 
tains information on modes of travel, 
camping techniques, planning, equip¬ 
ment, program. List of national and 
state resources for camping included. 

National YMCA Lifesaving and 
Water Safety Student Handbook 

Association Press, New York. $.65. 

ms NEW FORTY-EIGHT PAGE book¬ 
let is issued as a companion piece 
to the Instructor's Manual, released 
last year, and is designed to reinforce 
class instruction. It is illustrated with 
cuts which interpret and explain tech¬ 
niques. The YMCA program is not 
only used in YMCA pools and camps, 
hut in other organizations and city 
programs. A student’s tear-out exami¬ 
nation is a part of the manual. 

“First Joiner” Crafts 
LITTLE BOOK which Came out a 
few years ago, but which still 
presents good material for those who 
are planning crafts activities for young 
children, is “First Joiner” Crafts, by 
Charlotte Jacobsen. Published by the 
Manual Arts Press in Peoria, Illinois, 
and selling for $1.75, it presents in¬ 
structions for simple and useful crafts 
which are in good taste and which are 
suitable for summer playground proj¬ 
ects. Patterns are included. 
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Recreation Leadership Courses 

Sponsored jointly by the National Recreation Association and local recreation departments 

June, July, August, 1951 


Helen DaUNCEY Lexington, Kentucky 

Social Recreation June 4-8 

Toledo, Ohio 
June 11-15 

Huntington, West Virginia 
June 18-21 

Middletown, New York 
June 25-27 

White Plains, New York 
J une 28 


Miss Anna S. Pherigo, Executive Director, Board o£ Park Com¬ 
missioners, Gratz Park 

Artiiur G. Morse, Supervisor of Recreation, 214 Safety Building 

Marvin A. Lewis, Manager, Cabell County Recreation Board, 
Field House 

J. E. Hughes, Director of Recreation, Recreation Commission 

Miss Vivian Wills, Assistant Superintendent, Westchester County 
Recreation Commission, Room 242, County Office Building 


Ruth Ehlers 

Social Recreation 


Toledo, Ohio 
June 4-8 

Frederick, Maryland 
June 18-20 

Shepherdstown, West Virginia 

July 16-20 


Arthur G. Morse, Supervisor of Recreation, 214 Safety Building 

Mrs. Helnia Hann Bowers, Recreation Supervisor, Frederick Rec¬ 
reation Commission, 114 East Seventh Street 
Dr. Oliver S. Ikeiibcrry, Shepherd College 


Anne Livingston Waco, Texas 

Social Recreation June 4-8 

Salma, Kansas 
June 11-15 
Boulder, Colorado 
July 23-August 24 


John Morrow, Superintendent of Recreation, City Hall 

David A. Zook, Superintendent of Recreation, 302 City Hall 
Building 

Miss Clare Small, Professor and Head, Department o£ Physical 
Education for Women, University of Colorado 


Mildred Scanlon 
S ocial Recreation 


Hutchinson, Kansas 
June 4-8 

Beloit, Wisconsin 
June 13, 14 
Janesville, Wisconsin 
June 15, 16 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
June 18-22 
Hndson, New York 
June 25 

White Plains, New York 
June 26 

New Britain, Connecticut 
June 27-29 
Florence, Alabama 
July 9-13 


Frank H. Bowker, Superintendent of Recreation, Hutchinson 
Recreation Commission, 504-B North Main 
H. L. Jacobson, Director of Recreation 

Pat Dawson, Recreation Director, Janesville Public Schools, 
Department of Physical Education and Recreation 
Vincent J. Hebert, Superintendent of Parks and Recreation, 
52 School Street 

Louis A. Pierro, Executive Director, Youth Bureau 

Miss Vivian Wills, Assistant Superintendent, Westchester County 
Recreation, Room 242, County Office Building 
Joseph Hergstrom, Superintendent of Recreation, Municipal Rec¬ 
reation, 327 City Hall 

Mrs. Jessie Garrison Mehling, Supervisor, Health and Physical 
Education, Department of Education, Montgomery 4 


Frank Staples 

Arts and Crafts 


Amherst, Massachusetts 
June 1-3 
Toledo, Ohio 
June 4-15 
Pontiac, Michigan 
June 18, 19 

Poughkeepsie, New York 
June 25 

Hudson, New York 
June 26 

White Plains, New York 
June 27 

Glens Falls, New York 
June 29 


Miss Ruth Meintire, Extension Specialist in Recreation, Uni¬ 
versity of Massachusetts 

Arthur G. Morse, Supervisor of Recreation, 214 Safety Building 

David Ewalt, Director of Recreation, Parks and Recreation 

William G. Beal, Superintendent of Recreation, 35 Market Street 

Louis A. Pierro, Executive Director, Youth Bureau 

Miss Vivian Wills, Assistant Superintendent, Westchester Connty 
Recreation. Room 242, County Office Building 
Daniel L. Reardon, Recreation Superintendent 


Grace Walker Toledo, Ohio 

Creative Recreation June 4-14 

Detroit, Michigan 
June 25, 26 

Morristown, New Jersey 
June 27, 28 


Arthur G. Morse, Supervisor of Recreation, 214 Safety Building 

Irwin Shaw, Executive Director, Fresh Air Society, 250 Lafayette 
Street, West 

Gerald F. Griffin, Supervisor, Recreation Department 


Attendance at training courses conducted by National Recreation Association leaders is usually open to all who wish to attend. 
For details as to location of the course, content, registration procedure and the like, communicate with the sponsors of the 
courses as listed above. 




TEAM UP WITH THESE TYPICAL AMERICANS 
IN THE PAYROLL SAYINGS PLAN! 



Pnsqunle Snntelln, millwright at 
United States Steel Company’s Carrie 
Furnaces of the Homestead District 
Works, has a very personal reason for 
buying Savings* Bonds. To C. F. Hood, 
United States Steel Company executive 
vice president, he says, “My son Tony, 19, 
is missing in Korea. Used to be I bought 
bonds becattse it was my duty and it was 
a good way to save money. Now I want to 
help lick the Reds and get Tony back. I 
buy one bond every payday and when 
Uncle Sam needs more money. I’ll buy 
more bonds.” He has bought bonds regu¬ 
larly since 1943, has never cashed one. 


*C/S Sm^^sSo/^cfs a/ v3)e/^r^se ^o/fc/s 


Today join with other Americans — 
business leaders and employees—in their 
drive to make our country and our 
citizens more secure. If you’re an em¬ 
ployee, go to your company’s pay office 
now and start buying U. S. Defense 
Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan 
—the safe, sure way to save for defense 
and for personal dreams-come-true. 


If you’re an employer, and have not 
yet installed the easily handled Plan, 
you will soon be contacted by one of 
industry’s leading executives. Sign up 
with him—and help him put the Plan in 
every company! It’s a practical way to 
help preserve our nation’s future, its 
fortune, and the very institutions that 
make our lives worth while! 


Your Government does not pay for this advertising. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with 
The Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of Aaiericn. 
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RECREATION 


is one of the fields in which 

SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


lias been serving the schools of America 
for twenty years. Under the editorship of 
Dr. Harry C. McKown, well-known au¬ 
thority on extracurricular activities, this 
monthly magazine promotes the following 
interests: 


ACTIVITY PROGRAMS — Current thought of leaders in the field of democratic group activities. 
SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES — An assembly program for each week of the school year. 

CLASS PLAYS — Help in selecting and staging dramatic productions. 

CLASS ORGANIZATIONS — Directions for the successful guidance of school groups. 
FINANCING ACTIVITIES — Suggestions for financing student functions. 

ATHLETICS — News and ideas on late developments in intra-mural and interscholastic sports. 
DEBATE — Both sides of the current high school debate question. 

DEPARTMENT CLUBS — Instructions and aids in the directing of school clubs of all types. 
HOME ROOMS — Ideas and plans for educative home room projects. 

PEP ORGANIZATIONS — Devices for stimulating loyalty and school spirit. 

STUDENT PUBLICATIONS — Guidance in the production of school newspaper and yearbook. 
PARTIES AND BANQUETS — Suggestions for educative and wholesome social activities. 
STUDENT GOVERNMENT — Sound direction in development of student sense of responsibility. 
MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES — Music, commencement, point systems, etc. 

Subscription Price Subscribe Now 


School Activities Publishing Co» 


1515 LANE STREET 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 













HiuciimmsBira 


Building championship power into Louisville Slug¬ 
gers has been our business since 1884 This ac 
cumulated knowledge of bat making is your as- 
suronce that the Louisville Slugger models you 
select are the finest bats which skill and "know 
how can produce. 


16 Models 

A bat for every type of 
Softball hitter. 


LOUISVILLE SLUGCER BATS 

FIRST IN SOFTBALL AS IN BASSBALL 


1«5 













CfewisoM chooses #fer 

Ar Clemson College, in South Carolina, you will find 
Porter basketball backstops—just as in other leading 
schools and institutions all over America. For years 
countless clubs, universities and communities have 
relied on Porter for all they need to give their gym¬ 
nasiums the finest in equipment. Porter Basketball 
Backstops and Porter Gymnasium Apparatus are dis¬ 
tinguished by the highest qualit}’ in design and manu¬ 
facture, and backed by nearly a century of skill and 
experience. Why not write today, stating your 
requirements.^ 


Main court at Clemson College is 
equipped with Porter 217B Forward- 
Fold "Holstawoy" Backstops with the 
Porter "X-tended" feature and Porter 
2nB Rectongulor Plate Gloss Bock- 
boords. 



Let Our Engineers Help You 

You can entrust your planning prob¬ 
lems to Porter's engineering staff, 
and be confident of satisfactory and 
economical solutions. No obligation. 
Write today. 


THE J. E. 
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TELEVISION: 


Friend or Foe? 


by Wayne Coy 


This is the challenge tliat confronts 
the recreation movement of America in 
the. mushroom growth of visual broad¬ 
casting. 

It is difficult to overestimate the 
magnitude of this challenge. Every 
day brings us new indications of the 
profound impact of television upon al¬ 
most every facet of American life. 

A survey recently made by Hofstra 
College for the National Broadcasting 
Company disclosed that adults in the 
metropolitan area of New York City 
spend more time watching television 
than they do with radio, newspapers 
and magazines combined. Other reports 
disclose that, in some communities, the 
children spend more time before the 
television screen than they do in school. 
And, as yet, television has established 
only a beachhead! We now have in 
operation 107 stations; ultimately, we 
will have at least two thousand. 

Today’s stations are located in sixty- 
three cities and cover an area contain¬ 
ing sixty-two per cent of the population. 
There are now approximately thirteen 
million sets in use. 

This, then, is the picture of the 
physical mechanism of television. But 
what of its impact upon the home, fam¬ 
ily life, upon our children, our recre¬ 
ational habits? Day by day, as par¬ 
ents, teachers, civic leaders, legislators 
and other observers become more ar¬ 
ticulate, we can discern certain trends 
that have grave implications for Amer¬ 
ica’s recreation leaders. 

Obviously television could be one of 
the mightiest instruments ever devel¬ 
oped for the furtherance of wholesome, 
constructive recreational activity for 
both adults and children. Television 
could bring us leaders in sports, hand¬ 
crafts, nature study, discussion tech¬ 
niques, painting, the playing of musi¬ 


cal instruments, camping and count¬ 
less other hobbies. Instead of reaching 
scores, such leaders could reach hun¬ 
dreds of thousands. Properly used, 
television could stimulate viewers to 
engage actively in many types of lei¬ 
sure-time activity. 

But we all know that, as of now, tele¬ 
vision is mainly employed as another 
spectator activity—probably the most 
irresistible spectator activity of all. Its 
Influence, however, is not merely nega¬ 
tive, as the mounting volume of com¬ 
plaints these days would indicate. 

In one seventy-five-day period, the 
Federal Communications Commission 
received one thousand complaints re¬ 
garding television. Those relating to 
indecency, obscenity and profanity led 
the list. Crime and horror programs, 
and the lack of education programs, 
were deplored. 

Senator Edwin C. Johnson, chair¬ 
man of the Senate Interstate and For¬ 
eign Commerce Committee, recently 
warned telecasters that the use of hor¬ 
ror programs is like opium—larger 
doses constantly are required. And he 
urged them to prevent the “foul and 
obscene’’ from entering the home. 

Director James V. Bennett, of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons and secre¬ 
tary of the Section of Criminal Law 
of the American Bar Association, 
which is campaigning for better tele¬ 
vision, has pleaded for a reduction in 
crime shows and has asked for the 
complete elimination of any broadcast 
which blueprints crime in such a form 
that it can be imitated. 

The Southern California Association 
for Better Radio and Television re¬ 
cently noted that the average child in a 
television home sees death inflicted by 
violence more than forty times a week. 
The report stated: “The effects of this 


immoderate viewing of crime and vio¬ 
lence follow one of two courses: (1) 
Some children are upset emotionally; 
(2) others become immune, callous 
and indifferent to the sight of death, 
injury and suffering inflicted upon 
others.” 

I am hopeful that positive, construc¬ 
tive action to improve programming 
will result from a study now being 
made by the National Association of 
Radio and Television Broadcasters of 
television programming standards. This 
group also will draft a set of stand¬ 
ards. In a resolution, the NARTB took 
cognizance of the effect of television 
“upon the welfare of the family and 
the individual members thereof, with 
particular reference to children, its 
contribution to the cultural progress 
of the nation and its influence for good 
upon the behavior patterns of Amer¬ 
ican society and the society of na¬ 
tions.” 

In some communities, listener-view¬ 
er councils are performing a valuable 
service by a systematic, well-informed 
and objective study of local television 
service, and the publicizing of those 
they consider worthwhile. 

The advent of television, with its 
many problems touching individuals 
so intimately, needs the kind of trained 
experienced leadership that you of the 
reereation profession ean provide. I 
hope that you will coneern yourselves 
increasingly with measures to guide 
this new medium in paths that will lead 
it to a realization of its potentialities 
as a great force for good. No one has 
a greater right to be heard on this sub¬ 
ject. And no one has a greater respon¬ 
sibility. We look to you for help and 
leadership. 

In your consideration of this prob¬ 
lem, always bear in mind that these 
channels belong to the people of the 
United States and are held by the li¬ 
censees only as a trusteeship. 

Mr. Coy, chairman of FCC, has been 
reporter, editor and served in various 
governmental administrative capacities. 
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“One if by land, two if by sea.” Tbe old South Church still 
stands as monument to our early fight for freedom. 



any one home, it is Boston, famed for those early sand 
gardens and, a little later, for Joseph Lee and so many 
founders and supporters of the Playground Association of 
America, now the National Recreation Association. 

And the beginning of the United States itself occurred 
not far from Boston. Even more than winding streets, Bos¬ 
ton has historic spots -Bunker Hill, Faneuil Hall, Old 
North Church and many others. 

The sand gardens have long since been succeeded hy more 
elaborate recreation areas and facilities. One of the im¬ 
portant parts of the Congress this year will be not only a 
chance to visit the cit)'s historic shrines—hut, by popular 
re(juest, its more modern recreation areas and facilities. 

One thing in particular which a Congress delegate will 
he interested in seeing is the picture which links the two. 
J'his is “The Dawn of Liberty,” which was presented to 
the local recreation department by the Massachusetts Civic 
League. The history of the picture includes the old story 
told ever\ local youngster in elementary history classes 
about the British soldiers stopj)ing the Boston boys from 
coasting on the Common and transferring their activities 
to School Street (what is now the beginning of Beacon 
Street, the slope going towards the State House). The 
servant of General Halimand threw ashes on the slide; and 
the hoys then formed a committee and called upon the 
general to protest. (Recreation Board Member Joe Lee, Jr., 
calls this the first recreation committee in Boston’s his¬ 
tory.) General Gage, when informed of this, said: “The 
very children here draw in a love of liberty with the air 
that they breathe. You may go, my brave boys, and be 
assured, if my troops trouble you again, they shall be 
punished.” 

The heart of a Congress is discussion, and every attempt 
is being made to plan the meetings 'around vital topics. 
In addition to other popular features of the program—such 
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as exhibits, banquet, dance and National 
Recreation Association tea—there will he 
an exhibit of arts and crafts from Japan 
(see page 197) ; and delegates will enter¬ 
tain with a Congress Chorus, a Congress 
Band. A whole day will be devoted to 
meetings on “Recreation and National 
Defense,” emphasizing services to armed 
forces, defense production communities and 
civilian defense. Training classes in music, 
drama and social recreation will be held 
Monday, Tuesday and Thursday afternoons 
and Wichita, Kansas, is planning a special 
“You Make It” demonstration of arts and 
crafts work. Tuesday morning’s general 
session will feature a panel discussion of 
“Citizen Boards in the Park and Recrea¬ 
tion Movement.” 

Remember October 1-5, Statler Hotel, 
Boston. 
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“The Dawn of Liberty,” loeally owned, illustrates early Boston reereation history. 


Evening Speakers 

Among the distinguished speakers who will address the 
evening meetings of this session of the Congress are Erwin 
D. Canham, James J. Wadsworth and Otto A. Harbach. 

Mr. Canham, editor of the Christian Science Monitor, 
has traveled extensively to obtain first-hand coverage of 
such significant events as the meeting of the League of 
Nations, the London Naval and Economic Conferences, 
trips of United States presidents, and to make nationwide 
political surveys. A Rhodes scholar, he also is well-known 
as a radio commentator. 

James Wadsworth, long interested in government service, 
has been an important figure in civilian defense since this 
activity was revived just about a year ago. Now function¬ 
ing as deputy administrator of the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration, be previously was a 
member of the New York Assembly 
for ten years and served with the War 
Assets Administration and with the 
Economic Cooperation Administra¬ 
tion. 

Dean of American librettists, Otto 
A. Harbach is the fifth president of 
the American Society of Composers, 

Authors and Publishers. The famous 
playwright and lyricist was born in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, and graduated 
from Knox College in Galesburg, 

Illinois. In 1909, he wrote his first 
musical show, “Three Twins,” with 
the late Karl Hoschna. This was a 


smash hit and contained his first successful song, “Cuddle 
Up a Little Closer.” Other famous productions followed, 
such as “The Firefly,” “High Jinks,” “Kid Boots,” “No, 
No, Nanette,” “Rose Marie,” “Desert Song,” “The Cat and 
the Fiddle,” “Roberta.” 

Tbe list of his collaborators reads like a “Wbo’s Who” 
of the theatre, and includes Sigmund Romberg, Rudolf 
Friml, Peter de Rose, Oscar Hammerstein H, George 
Gershwin, Vincent Youmans, Irving Caesar and many 
others. 

Among Mr. Harbach’s thousand or more songs, his own 
favorite is “Smoke Gets in Your Eyes,” written with 
Jerome Kern. Some of his top songs are “Gianina Mia,” 
“The Night Was Made for Love,” “Indian Love Call,” 
“One Alone,” “Who.” 

Together with Oscar Hammerstein 11, Otto Harbach gen¬ 
erally has been credited with developing the musical com¬ 
edy form in America—away from the revue type of show 
into a play with music. A charter member of ASCAP, he 
has been a director of the society since 1920. He is a mem¬ 
ber of the National Music Week Committee. 
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• A SURVEY of the effect of the mobil¬ 
ization and defense program upon rec¬ 
reation programs in every section of 
the country is being completed by the 
National Recreation Association in co¬ 
operation with the National Advisory 
Committee on Defense-Related Serv¬ 
ices. A five-page questionnaire, sent to 
over eight hundred city and county 
recreation departments, surveys the 
impact of armed forces personnel and 
defense workers and their families up¬ 
on local recreation programs; the de¬ 
gree of preparation for civil defense 
recreation services; the effect of mo¬ 
bilization upon regular services; and 
the extent of restrictions upon regular 
programs through budget decreases, 
rising costs, the M-4 order of the NPA, 
shortages of materials and the limited 
availability of trained personnel at the 
prevailing salaries. 

• A NEW NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
ADULT EDUC.4TORS was organized at the 
three-day national assembly of profes¬ 
sional and non-professional workers in 
adult education held in May in Colum¬ 
bus, Ohio. Dr. Howard McClusky of 
the University of Michigan was elected 
president. 

The new association brings together 
the members of the American Associa¬ 
tion for Adult Education and the De¬ 
partment of Adult Education of the 
National Education Association and 
many adult educators not affiliated with 
either organization. It launches a pro¬ 
gram of professional services to adult 
educators, planning for the rapid de¬ 
velopment of consultation and field 
services, advanced in-service education 
and a program of professional publica¬ 
tion. Through these and other activi¬ 
ties, the National Adult Education As¬ 


sociation will be giving special atten¬ 
tion to the evaluation of adult educa¬ 
tion programs, the development of 
needed research, the improvement of 
materials of instruction and the im¬ 
provement of the pre- and in-service 
preparation of adult educators. 

Its National Organizing Committee 
is working with West Coast adult edu¬ 
cators on plans for the organization’s 
first national conference, which is 
scheduled to be held in Los Angeles, 
October 22-25. 

• LOCAL CITIZENS OF MANHATTAN, KAN¬ 
SAS, are being converted into movie 
actors for the filming of the develop¬ 
ment of the city’s recreation program. 
The semi-documentary film will then be 
used by the United States State De¬ 
partment to show West Germans how 
a recreation program can be started 
and to combat communism. Manhat¬ 
tan was chosen from a field of twenty- 
five midwestern cities. 

• A MANUAL ON “EMERGENCY RECREA¬ 
TION SERVICES IN CIVIL DEFENSE” has 
been prepared by the National Recrea¬ 
tion Association as a guide for local 
recreation and civil defense adminis¬ 
trators. Readied after extensive dis¬ 
cussions with civil defense and recre¬ 
ation people at all echelons of opera¬ 
tion, the manual presents a compre¬ 
hensive program of action which can 
be adapted for any community. 

Subjects covered include: Recrea¬ 
tion for Morale and Health, Organiza¬ 
tion for Emergency Recreation Serv¬ 
ices, Operation of Emergency Recrea¬ 
tion Services, Recreation for Civil De¬ 
fense Volunteers and the National Rec¬ 
reation Association’s Services for Civil 
Defense. 

• THE RECREATION CURRICULUM of the 


University of Illinois will introduce a 
new course in the fall on “Recreational 
Music.” Its broad purpose will be to 
help the recreation worker understand 
and work with a balanced and effective 
musical life in the community by ac¬ 
quainting him with the facilities, agen¬ 
cies, techniques and prospects of this 
field through available literature, dem¬ 
onstration, research, field visits and the 
acquisition of elementary skills. Pro¬ 
fessor Max Kaplan, member of the fac¬ 
ulty of the School of Music and the 
Department of Sociology, will super¬ 
vise. 

• NEED FOR THE INCLUSION of all year- 
round workers on the National Roster 
of Recreation and Park Personnel has 
been increased with receipt of notifica¬ 
tion that the National Manpower Coun¬ 
cil intends to call upon the NRA for 
information on resources and require¬ 
ments. (See page 225 of this issue for 
registration procedure.) 

• SCHOOL TEACHERS are in favor of 
bringing television into the classroom 
as an educational tool, it was revealed 
in a study conducted at the University 
of Cincinnati last spring. The schol¬ 
arship study, provided by a grant of 
the Crosley Broadcasting Corporation, 
was conducted over a period of months 
during which 694 educators were in¬ 
terviewed. A general summarization of 
reaction to seventeen questions reveals 
that ninety-two per cent feel that there 
is a place in the educational program 
for television entertainment designed 
for school use. That television will be 
more widely used than radio as an edu¬ 
cational tool was the conclusion of 
sixty per cent. 

• Baltimore’s long-standing poucy 
of racial segregation in its public rec¬ 
reation facilities—a policy that with¬ 
stood legal tests up to the United States 
Supreme Court—has been somewhat 
curtailed by an order of the park 
board. 

The board order has ended segrega¬ 
tion on the city’s four public golf 
courses and on twenty of its park ten¬ 
nis courts, baseball diamonds, play 
grounds and other facilities. However, 
segregation remains in effect in the 
park swimming pools, the city recrea¬ 
tion centers, the recreation bureau’s 
amateur sports program and at Fort 
Smallwood, a city beach which has a 
“split” season. 
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Downtown office workers enjoy 
picnic lunches in the centers 
snack room . . . 





OAK variety show stoppers. This club has a membership of over four hundred 


Robert W. Hurd 


A Successful 
COMMUNITY CENTER 


U TILIZING A WAR-CREATED FACILITY, 
a peace-time community recrea¬ 
tional project was developed in Madi¬ 
son, Wisconsin, and a building which 
had been occupied by the USO for the 
benefit of service personnel during 
World War II was converted into a 
community center. 

After the war, an alert group of 
young people, local citizens and civic 
organizations, aided by the force of 
newspaper publicity, convinced the city 
authorities that this property, which 
was already owned by the city, could 
be used for the recreation activities of 
both adults and youth. After much de¬ 
bate and intensive work on their part, 
the property was placed under the su¬ 
pervision of the recreation department 
of the board of education for the estab¬ 
lishment of the Madison Community 
Center. The large, two-story brick 
structure, in the downtown district, 
opened its doors on February 1, 1946. 


The board of education immediately 
appointed a full-time director and cre¬ 
ated an over-all community center 
council of fifteen members. This was 
composed of a representative from each 
of the five high school PTA associa¬ 
tions, five members-at-large from the 
city and a representative from each of 
the following organizations: Commu¬ 
nity Union, City Council, Recreation 
Council, Youth Council and a high 
school group called “The Loft.” Later, 
after two age-group clubs had been or¬ 
ganized, two more representatives were 
added to the original council—one 
from the Young Adult Club (YAC) 
and one from the Older Adult Klub 
(OAK). The main purpose of the 
council is to advise and recommend to 
the board of education any policies 
which concern the welfare of the cen¬ 
ter. 

Now, after the completion of five 
years of service, the center is operated 


by a paid staff, composed of a full¬ 
time director, two assistants and five 
part-time staff members, whose hours 
conform to peak loads during the week. 
Madison is fortunate in that university 
students, enrolled in recreation courses, 
are available for part-time leadership 
on an hourly basis. The budget for 
operation covers staff salaries and the 
maintenance of the building—i.e. heat, 
light, gas and janitor’s supplies. This 
is approved by the board of education 
and incorporated in its budget to the 
city council. 

Functioning within the center, the 
three clubs mentioned above carry on 
a long-range program of activities. The 
Loft membership is made up of stu¬ 
dents in the tenth, eleventh and twelfth 
grades, or young people sixteen to 
nineteen years of age—thus covering 
those who are not in school. It has 
an annual enrollment of more than two 
thousand members. Club nights are 
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Triday and Saturdax from seven until 
eleven-fifteen p.ni. The ^ oung Adidt 
(.dull has an extended age range from 
nineteen \ ears to “as long as \ on feel 
\onng. " and averages a memh('rshi|} of 
over nine hundred, d he regular week¬ 
ly meeting time is on Wednesdax. from 
seven to eleven-thirty p.m. During the 
four years that these organizations 
haxe been in existence, many Loft 
memhers have graduated into the \ AC. 
d he next age grouj) is eovered hy the 
Older Adult Kluh. xvhieh is for mem¬ 
hers xvho are thirtx years of age or 
older. By adopting the spelling of 
"eluh” with the letter K and using the 
initial letters of the xvords in the name 
of the organization, the members very 
appropriately designate themselves as 
OAKS, signifying sturdy pioneers. 
With a membershi]) of more than four 
hundred, the OAKS enjoy club nights 
on Tuesdav and Thursday evenings 
from seven to eleven-fifteen. 

During the past year, a new group 
has been formed, composed of the aged 
and retired, xxhose ages range from 
sixty-five and up. This group, in its 
"infancy,” is not a fully-organized 
club, although it meets each Thursday 
afternoon from one-thirty to three- 
thirty p.m. According to administra¬ 
tive plans, still another group is to be 
formed as soon as expansion is feasi¬ 
ble. .Membership in this xvill be lim¬ 


ited to xoung married j)eoj)le xvho feel 
that they are too old for the YACS and 
xet not old enough to be OAKS. 

Kach elul) has a stall adx isor and a 
eoiineil of officers and eommittee chair¬ 
men elected bx the membershi]). llie 
councils meet regularly to formulate 
plans and programs for their resjx-ctivc 
groups. On club nights, many commit¬ 
tees function to su]ij)ly hosts, host¬ 
esses, reporters, cashiers, cloakroom 
checkers; to handle m e m b c r s h i p 
records; to present programs and to 
])erform any other services which are 
needed. Although the responsibilities of 
eommittee members rest directly upon 
their shoulders, activities alxvays are 
under the guidance of a competent, 
paid staff advisor. This supervised 
guidance by trained leaders assures 
orderly management and promotes 
success in the over-all purpose. It is 
insurance against the failure that comes 
to recreation centers xvhieh are left 
to function under their own guidance 
or are supervised by volunteers who 
have not had training for recreation 
leadership and are lacking in the 
authority to enforce regulations. 

The annual membership fee of one 
dollar fifty cents is the same in each 
club. This goes into the treasury to 
defray e.xpenses for office supplies, dec¬ 
orations, orchestras and miscellaneous 
items. Each check issued on club funds 


is signed by the club treasurer and the 
director of the center. Each club re¬ 
ceives a regular monthly statement 
shoxving recci|)ts and dishursemenls. 
I poll enrollment, a member is supplied 
with a ])ockcl eard for admittance to 
the building on club nights. In order 
to prevent the jiassing of membership 
cards to non-members, each card bears 
an identification picture of the person 
to xvhom it is issued. Visitors xx'ho pro¬ 
vide satisfactory means of identifiea- 
tion and age status also are admitted. 
There is no mixing of age groups in 
the Loft and YAC. 

Except for conforming to policies or 
restrictions by the board of edueation, 
the clubs are self-governing. They form 
their own constitutions and make rules 
and polieies which govern their mem¬ 
bers. The young people eonform to 
their oxxm rules of no smoking within 
the building by anyone under nineteen 
years of age; no admission to anyone 
who has been drinking intoxieating 
liquor; and no bringing of liquor into 
the building. On school nights, other 
than on club nights, teen-agers eannot 
be in the building after five-thirty p.m. 
In the opinion of the board, this time 
should be spent at home, within the 
needed influence of parents. At other 
times, the young people may use the 
center after school, on Saturday's and 
school holidays from one to five-thirty 
p.m. Members need not show their 
pocket cards, except on elub nights, 
and anyone, other than a member, may 
use the center during these hours. At 
present, an average of eighteen thou¬ 
sand young people and adults use the 
center each month. 

In addition to these main organiza¬ 
tions, the schedule includes other ae- 
tivities of interest to the community. 
Selected according to the center’s faeil- 
ities and their useful, instruelive and 
beneficial values for that “wonder- 
what-to-do” feeling, they inelude bridge 
instruction, chess, photography, card 
playing, square dancing, crafts, music, 
dramatics and other activities. 

Within each of the three main or¬ 
ganizations there also are many other 
activities of a club nature from xvhieh 
to choose- -such as hikes, picnics, roll¬ 
er skating, masijuerades, semi-formal 
dances, chorus groups, instruction in 
ballroom dancing, hobby shoxvs, vari- 



Crafts instruction is a very excellent activity for that “xvonder-xvhat-to-do” feeling. 
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The Cribbage Club, one of many for local groups, shown during a regular session. 


ety nights, potluck suppers, as well as 
seasonal activities and leagues for ath¬ 
letics, bowling, cribbage. 

Tbe main floor of tbe center is di¬ 
vided into a lounge room—with radio, 
juke box, piano, donated magazines 
and daily newspapers placed upon spe¬ 
cial library tables. 

A convenient snack bar at one side 
is busy from eleven thirty a.m. to 
eleven p.m. An average of two hundred 
fifty office workers bring their lunches 
at the noon hour and enjoy the facil¬ 
ities. A few buy sandwiches while 
others purchase coffee, milk, pop or 
dessert. A large dance hall, with con¬ 
venient rest rooms, is just off the 
lounge. A stage and large double PA 
set are on one side; a large revolving 
crystal ball in the center of the hall 
flashes myriads of colors from care¬ 
fully-placed spotlights—all the work of 
the YAC. Off the dance hall is a large 
darkroom, with three enlargers. All 
pictures of activities in the center are 
made and developed by the photo club. 

Game rooms on the second floor 
contain such equipment as one billiard 
and six pool tables, eight ping-pong ta¬ 
bles, small tables along the side for 
different games. Other features include 
a radio room, library, mimeograph 
room, checking facilities for one thou¬ 
sand, three offices, photo room, crafts 
room, theatre guild and rest rooms. 

Bi-monthly bulletins are mailed to 


all members of each club announcing 
coming events, current doings and con¬ 
taining personal and miscellaneous 
items. Committees do all the work and 
reporters hand in items to the chair¬ 
man. Bulletin items are organized, put 
on stencils, mimeographed, folded, ad¬ 
dressed by the center addressograph 
machine and mailed under a regular 
jjostal permit. Each club has a special 
name for its bulletin, such as “Oak 
Leaves, ’ “Tel-A-Yac” and so on. At 
the present time, the Young Adult 
Club passes around a paper on club 
night upon which each member writes 
a line or two; then the copy is mailed 
to members of the club who have left 
for the armed forces. The older adults 


make bandages and the youth collect 
old clothes for Korea. 

Last, but not least, Monday nights 
throughout the year belong to the 
■‘Happy Hours Club,” made up of 
physically-handicapped persons of all 
ages. Wheel chairs are kept at the cen¬ 


ter for those who need them. This club, 
like the others, has its own officers and 
a newspaper called “The Mill.” On 
every meeting night, the center echoes 
the laughter of partici])ants as they 
|)lay games, sing, have parlies or listen 
to a variety program put on by some 
organization. It is a heart-stirring 
sight. 

Your community, too, can have a 
center that will provide individuals and 
families with big dividends of happi¬ 
ness. Citizens of all ages, working 
earnestly together, will enjoy lasting 
friendships, warm sociability and an 
outlet for recreational skills. There is 
need for proper activity in this day - 
activity that will give a feeling of 
adequacy and accomplishment, of use¬ 
fulness and belonging which will pre¬ 
serve personality and make for better 
citizenship. 

1950 Attendance Figures" 

Total attendance: 199,007 youth and 
adults. 

Youth on Loft nights only: 41,449; other 
hours, 21,392. 

Young adult nights only: 1,5,019; other 
hours, 6,971. 

Older adult nights only: 10,287; other 
hours, 4,933. 

Men and women using facilities for meet¬ 
ings and miscellaneous: 98,956. 

Number of meetings at the center: 1,532. 
Number of different organizations using 
center: 184. 

"The above figures offer an accurate 
tabulation of those who use the facilities. 
Staff members use clickers in counting 
attendance—one for men and one for 
women—and there is no guesswork or 
peak load estimates. Naturally, there are 
repeaters each day from the day before, 
especially during noon hours and club 
nights, but daily tabulation has no 
repeaters. 


Older Adult Klub Committees 
In regard to the types of duties 
assigned various club committees, 
those drawn up for the Older Adult 
Klub, while more specifically outlined 
than most, are typical. They are as 
follows: 


Madison Community Center Membership 


Teen-agers—16 to 18 years _ 1500 

Young Adults—19 to 45 . . 850 

Oldsters—55 and over . 450 


Total .. 2800 


Each member pays dues of $1.50, which fees are u.sed for 
the respective age group activities. 
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C.ttrd Cotnmiltre Chairman 

• Appoints own assistants cacli card 
I lul> night for the arranging of cards, 
score sheets and pencils, also checkers. 

• Collects cards and score sheets 
after each se.ssioti; assists \ ice-presi¬ 
dent in tabulation of scores. 

Dance Coinmillce Chairman 

• Appoints own assistants; super¬ 
vises dance hall, ventilation, tempo of 
music and condition of the floor. 

• Ilians special and holiday dances 
--Halloween, hard times, and so forth 

•and submits program in advance to 
the council each month. 

Food Committee Chairman 

• Appoints own assistants for pot- 
luck suppers, picnics and sjiccial 
parties. 

• Sees that tables are arranged, 
membership notified as to what to 
bring: plans events ahead for each 
month. 

Sunshine Committee Chairman 

• Appoints own assistants. 

• Is responsible for cards for vari¬ 
ous occasions, flowers for funerals; 
notifies the publicity chairman of such 
activities. 

Publicity Committee Chairman 

• Appoints own assistants; is re¬ 
sponsible for “Oakleaves,” its folding, 
addressing and mailing. 

• Obtains special news and an¬ 
nouncements from various ebainnen 


one month in advance, if possible. 
Activities Committee Chairman 

• Appoints own assistants; plans 
special e\ents such as hobby show, 
idd-timc fiddlers contest, variety night 
program: has something doing often 
to a,-snre a varied program. Programs 
should be prepared at least one. month 
in advance for the council. 

President 

• llesponsible for success of club. 

• Has each committee chairman sub¬ 
mit his plans for any special program. 

• Hires all orchestras and callers, 
with the approval of the council. 

• Continually checks on all commit¬ 
tee chairmen regarding finances and 
confers with the treasurer on same. 

• Is responsible for all money and 
prizes in conjunction with council 
ruling and treasurer. 

• Arranges for picnic grounds and 
equipment necessary for the other 
special events. 

• Performs other duties according 
to standard rules pertaining to that 
office. 

• Appoints all standing committee 
chairmen with approval of nominated 
officers. 

Vice-President 

• Tabulates all scores for card club 
prizes and gives results to president 
for announcement. 

• Assists chairmen in their plan¬ 


ning, according to the regulations 
governing the center. 

• Is in charge of all grievances. 

• Knows duties of president in case 
of his absence. 

• Acts as a greeting eommittcc to 
all strangers and non-members and 
appoints a host committee to assist; 
head of the membership at all times. 
Treasurer 

o Is responsible for all fees and a 
financial report each month. 

• Knows the duties of president, 
vice-president in case of their absence. 

• Assists the progress of the club 
wherever possible and secs that all 
bills arc paid by check. 

• Knows financial status, how much 
can be paid out for activities and so 
forth. 

Secretary 

• Takes minutes of each council 
meeting. 

• Sees that each council member 
receives a monthly report. 

» Prepares a write-up on the club 
for the community center monthly re¬ 
port by the first of each month. 

• Takes care of any necessary cor¬ 
respondence. 

• Assists, wherever possible, with 
publicity to non-members and organi¬ 
zations. 

Author Bob Hurd serves as the di¬ 
rector of recreation jor Madison, Wis. 


^ettenr 0^ 

Before leaving my present position of Superintendent of Recreation in San Francisco, I 
uould like to express to you my great appreciation for the assistance the National Recrea¬ 
tion Association has given me during the past thirty-eight years of my service in the recrea¬ 
tion field. 

The National Recreation Congresses always have been a real inspiration to me; the liter¬ 
ature sent out by the association on all topics of interest has been a means of keeping up-to- 
date on recreation current events; visits from the national field staff have been most helpful 
and encouraging; my own work as a member of the field staff was a wonderful training course 
for me. For these, and for many other services, I thank the association. 

Recreation as a profession is where it is today because of the leadership of the National 
Recreation Association. 

\s a |)ioncer recreation worker myself. 1 have been closely associated with the work of the 
\RA for thirt)-eight years, and I recognize the great importance of its leadership in the na¬ 
tional field. 

Josephine D. Randall, 

Superintendent of Recreation, San Francisco 
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ARTS and CRAFTS StcfU 


NE HUNDRED ARTS and crafts items made by recrea¬ 
tion departments in the United States—ranging from 
beautifully-wrought modern table centerpieces to a wicked¬ 
looking primitive boomerang—represented American skill 
and originality at the fifth Japanese National Recreation 
Congress in Wakayama Prefecture, Central Japan, August 
three to six. Similarly, delegates to the National Recreation 
Congress in Roston, October 1-5, 1951, will see an exhibit 
of exciting Japanese craftsmanship. 

The exchange—the first of its kind between the recrea¬ 
tion centers of Japan and the United States—had been 
suggested by Kenkichi Oshima, Secretary-General of the 
National Recreation Association of Japan. In a letter to 
our own National Recreation Association, he stated that 
one of his congress plans was to include an exhibition of 
American handcrafts; and he requested “about one hun¬ 
dred different pieces of such articles gathered from as wide 
an area as possible in your country.” 

The National Recreation Association then proceeded to 
invite all public recreation departments and programs to 
participate in a nationwide competition, stipulating that 
any hand-made piece could he entered provided that it had 
been made in the course of an arts and crafts program of 
some municipal recreation department or of some cooper¬ 
ating agency. (See January 1951 Recreation —Ed.) Sev¬ 
eral hundred items—tagged from Florida, Minnesota, 
Massachusetts, Ohio, Michigan. Virginia, Tennessee, North 
Carolina, Maryland, Kansas, Georgia, Louisiana, Illinois, 
California, Pennsylvania and many other states—were re¬ 
ceived at NRA headquarters for the final selection. 

The young, the elderly, the in-betweens had participated, 
their ages ranging from nine to ninety, and their work in¬ 
cluding such ingenious articles as placeniats made of grass, 
cotton and linen, silver earrings and pins, pottery, enam¬ 
eled ash trays, cotton toys, pine needle mats. It was difficult 
for the judges—a special committee of the board of di¬ 
rectors of the National Recreation Association—to choose, 
but the one hundred winning articles finally were selected 
in May on the basis of originality, craftsmanship, design 
and usefulness. 

Among these was a set of drinking glasses, designed to 
resemble beer mugs and made from old wine bottles. These 
involved an interesting crafts process, whereby a string is 
soaked in alcohol or kerosene, tied around the bottle at 
the point where it is to be snapped off and then a match 
is set to it. The bottle is snapped at the designated point 
as arranged; the remaining portion is smoothed; a handle 
of wood is attached—and there’s the beer mug! 

.\n eighty-one-year-old woman from Kalamazoo, Michi¬ 
gan, had fashioned a stunning blue brooch, butterfly style, 
from bits of an old nylon stocking, partially bleached. 
Nylon changes colors in a bleach solution, so fibers were 
plucked from the solution before the bleaching process w'as 


complete and woven on fine copper wire. 

Another contribution, from a boy of nine, was inspired 
by a totem pole on exhibit at a local museum visited by 
his arts and crafts group in Somerville, Massachusetts. 
The youngster gathered a wooden dowel, newspaper, string, 
paper towels, paste and poster paint and created a color¬ 
ful miniature totem pole. 

Many of the American projects w'ere planned by the local 
recreation departments so that they could be completed in 
one crafts period. Shell jewelry was much in evidence as 
well as articles made of wood, copper, aluminum and 
plaster of Paris. In addition, there were block-printed cur¬ 
tains and drapes, a dry-finger painting—made by using 
the fingernail instead of a paint brush, a large table mat 
woven from sedge grass, a striking leather pocketbook, a 
necktie rack, a leather lamp base, a miniature rocking 
chair and water well, a ceramic dog, a stenciled towel and 
apron, a surrealistic painting, a plastic night lamp with a 
swimming fish motif and countless other intriguing and 
original objects. 



Four NRA offieials who acted as judges. L. to r., Thomas 
Rivers, Mrs. Jameson, Miss Susan Lee, Joseph Prendergast. 


During the entire period of creating these items and 
readying them for the exchange with Japan, participants 
were encouraged by the thought that here was a further 
opportunity to build good will among nations. Japan has 
been particularly enthusiastic about this cooperative ven¬ 
ture, maintaining that recreation plays an important part 
in the rehabilitation of that country, helping to teach the 
fundamentals of democracy. 

As a matter of fact, the National Recreation Association 
of Japan is patterned after that of the National Recreation 
Association of this country. Japan sent a large delegation 
to the first International Recreation Congress held in 
y\merica and thus became interested in the recreation move¬ 
ment. They continue to look to the NRA for advice. 
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The only entrance is through instep of Old Woman’s Shoe. 
Just a correct height for children, grown-ups must stoop. 



Billie Coat Gruff’s castle is source of enjoyment to young¬ 
sters. Plenty of large rocks arc also available for climbing. 





^story of the huilding of Chil- 
7r I flren’s Fair) land in Lakeside Park, Oakland, 

VUX- California ... a fabulous little world all its 
own in a glen of spreading oak trees, where fairy tales 
and nursery rh) me stories have become real . . . the wish 


of every child come true! 

A beautifully wooded .section, on the shore of Lake 
Merritt in the heart of the city, was selected as an ideal 
location. Only a few blocks from Oakland s shopping and 
business center, with transportation handy and ample park- 
ing space available. Lakeside Park offered a natural set¬ 
ting for the proposed “land of make believe.” The Oakland 
Board of Park Directors, acting for the cit)', made the 
land available, and the superintendent of parks secured 
costs for the proposed project—seventeen fairy story units, 
each scaled to child’s size and each in its individual setting. 
The estimated cost was fifty thousand dollars! 

With some apprehension, but great enthusiasm, the Lake 
Merritt Breakfast Club, composed of some two hundred 
local businessmen and merchants, undertook the sponsor¬ 
ship of Children’s Fairyland. By public subscription, and 
through the cooperation of various civic organizations, the 
members of the club raised the fifty thousand dollars. 

All deposits were made to a trust fund, which was estab¬ 
lished to cover the purchase of labor and materials, and a 
trust agreement was drawn up between the Lake Merritt 
Breakfast Club and the Oakland Board of Park Directors. 
Control and management of Fairyland, it was agreed, were 
to be handled by the park department, and a nominal ad¬ 
mission fee would be charged as a means of continued 
maintenance of the project and for new' construction. This 
fee was later determined as nine cents for children and 
fourteen cents—-including two cents tax- -for adults. 

In November 194B, W. Kussell Fverritt, a talented local 
artist, w'as commissioned to design and build si^ale models 
for the various units of the project. As a result. Cliildreii's 
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Fairyland is now a reality—a dream that has become one 
of the most colorful spots in America, beneath the oaks 
from which Oakland derived its name. It was opened on 
September 2, 1950 and, during the first five months, all 
guesses as to possible attendance were topped with a grand 
total of two hundred twenty thousand paid admissions. 

Entrance to Children’s Fairyland is attained through a 
four-and-a-half-foot door that leads through the instep of 
“The Old Woman’s Shoe.” Of course the children march 
through with heads held high for, after all, this is their 
realm. Adults must stoop to enter and there is no other 
entrance. The entire shoe measures eleven feet high and 
is five feet from the bend of the shoe to the tip of the toe; 
it is rose-pink in color, with a shingled roof of delft blue, 
bright pink and green. Inside, colorful flowers bloom in 
profusion everywhere, giving the entire area a light and 
fanciful appearance. 

Nearby, Little Pig, of “The Three Little Pigs,” was 
smart enough to build a house that would last—a little 
brick house, only eight feet high, with white trim. The win- 
dowbox, however, is pink, as is the little wooden fence 
that surrounds it. Next to the brick house is the country 
fair, where the three little pigs, very much alive, can be 
patted and scratched behind the ears. Off to one side are 
the wooden and straw houses, which, of course, have been 
blown down by the Big Bad Wolf. 

Popular with the children, too, is “Noah’s Ark,” which 
is approached over an arched bridge with rope guard 
rails. A sign reads “Welcome Elephants, Giraffes, etc. 
Signed, Noah.” 

Through the trees can be seen the special home that has 
been built for “Three Billie Goats Gruff,” with plenty of 
large rocks on which the live goats can climb about. Their 
castle is chocolate brown with a green tile, slanting roof 
and an overhanging balcony of bright purple with a daring 
pink trim for contrast. The bright, colorful bridge also is 
there, the one which housed the Ugly Troll, in true keep¬ 
ing with the fairy story. 



“Goosey Goosey Gander” is one of the loveliest sets in 
Fairyland, for its bright colors are accentuated by the 
aqua pool which surrounds the castle with its coned towers 
(jf yellow, raspberry and deep purple. The moat surround¬ 
ing the castle has become a wishing well because the chil¬ 
dren have made it so, throwing their coins into the water 
while little eyes are held tightl) shut to give more import 
to their wishes. 

To reach “The Merry Miller,” ) ou cross the mill-stream 
to the mill-house with its turning paddle wheel. The mill 
itself is about twelve feet high. A mother duck and her 
ducklings live in the miller’s pond, where the youngsters 
may watch and feed them. A flagstone path that leads 
around the pond is entered through one child-sized gate 
and left through another. 

“Peter Rabbit” and his family live in a replica of a 
brown tree stump, dramatically trimmed in pink and blue, 
with a fantastic roof covered with blue and yellow shingles. 
Oftentimes the children stand around this set and sing 
“Here Comes Peter Cottontail,” while the big rabbit is 
content to sit munching a carrot and looking at them in 
wonderment, with side glances at “Farmer McGregor’s” 
vegetable garden enclosed by a fence nearby. 

“Willie, the Blue Whale” is truly spectacular as he 


“Children were hugging the iron-grill fence 
about the Little Red Schoolhouse when 1 reached 
it. They whispered and laughed and giggled and 
speculated: Mary must be at class now and the 
lamb is waiting for her; he'll wait patiently for 
Mary to appear because Mary always is good 
to him. A small square-shouldered boy, with a 
baseball mitt in his hand, began to recite: 

‘What makes the I^mh love Mary so?* 

The eager children cry. 

'Oh, Mary loves the Lamb, you know,* 

The Teacher did reply. 

Besides baseball, he knew his nurserv rhymes, 
too, that boy!-— Skaat, Trip Teaser No. III.” 
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tak('s liis |)la(c in P'air\land. spouting at intervals and at¬ 
tracting attention witli his ^^■ide-opened inoutli and twin¬ 
kling eyes. He is si.xteen feet long and the opening of his 
month is five feet in diameter. Children enter the whale hy 
means of a steep ramp, at the bottom of whieh is a forty- 
eight-inch plastic bubble—an aquarium, alive with fish. 

“Rub-a-Duh-Dub” is portrayed by three inanimate little 
men floating in a tub, all in gay-eolored garb. There also is 
"Ding Dong Rell, Pussy’s in the Well”; and “Hickory 
Diekory Dock" is so constructed that wdien two large white 
mice run on the treadline, the clock strikes one. 

The youngsters delight in Mouse Town. Inside a giant 
make-believe rock is a little city of white mice living in a 
glass-enclosed w'all, w'here they may be watched as they 
play endlessly on the slide and ferris wheel. 

There also is a Little Red Sehoolhouse. with Mary look¬ 
ing out of the window while her lamb plays in the school- 
yard. And close to the center of Fairyland is “Peter, Peter, 
Pumpkin Eater,” a huge pumpkin which has been made 
into headquarters for a supervised food concession. Chil¬ 
dren may buy little sandwiches there, animal cookies, miik 
and candy bars, as well as post cards and small packages 
of food to feed the animals in the pet ring beside the 
pumpkin. 

A colorful mural of nursery rhymes forms a background 
to Fairyland. It is eight feet high and sixty feet long, 
covered with clever paintings of “Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat, 
Where Have You Been?,” “Four and Twenty Blackbirds,” 
“Cat's Serenade,” “Hey Diddle Diddle, the Cat and the 
Fiddle." and “Barber, Barber, Shave a Pig”—w'hile on top 
of the mural wall sits “Humpty Dumpty” before he had 
his great fall. The mural has another purpose, too— to 
screen the rest rooms. 

A special area for children’s birthday parties, the theme 
designed around the story of the “Sugar Plum Tree”— 



Crowds move past collapsed straw and wooden houses of 
Three Little Pigs to brick one too sturdy for Big Bad Wolf. 


which revolves and is covered with real lollipops—is an¬ 
other innovation. “Giant Joe Bean”—animated with guinea 
pigs, a colorful British sentry box with a pair of squirrels 
and a miniature circus wagon, complete with all the gaudy 
ornamentations of a real circus wagon and housing the 
“pet of the week”—all bring glee to young beholders. 

As host and hostess of Children’s Fairyland, two gay 
little midgets were chosen, Mr. and Mrs. Victor Wetter. 
In their colorful Mother Goose and Little Bo Peep cos¬ 
tumes, they never tire of conducting children through 
Fairyland, telling and retelling the stories which the young¬ 
sters already know so well. 

One thing more—no adult may enter through the Old 
Woman’s Shoe without a child, for Fairyland was created 
for children. It is, indeed, the wish of every child come 
true—a land of make believe. 


TREA!$URE HEAT 


J. Pearl Williams 


A treasure hunt is a good way to entertain large groups 
of tots, teen-agers or adults, for an indoor or outdoor affair 
for any season or holiday. Clues ean be placed in deco¬ 
rated spools (empty sewing cotton spools) or in decorated, 
em])ty matchboxes, and a small treasure chest (purchased 
in a novelty store) filled w'ith candy money can be used 
as the treasure. Each center should make its own clues, 
depending u])on its size and location. The treasure hunt 
can lead the grou]) to a games area as part of the program. 

In such a hunt at one of the recreation parks in Balti¬ 
more. held as part of a July Fourth ])rogram, forty-eight 
.spools were decorated- Iwehe each of hlue, yellow, red 
and green. Two hundr(!d children were divided into four 
t( ains. and a captain for each was ap])ointed. Each wore 
a symbol -hat. tag or something identifying them with his 
color. The leader ga\e each captain spool number one of 


his color. The captain read the first clue to his own group. 

Spools may he located by the entire team, but may be 
picked up by the captain only. Also, they must be picked 
u]) consecutively. Rbymed clues, such as the following 
are fun: 

Ski]) where it’s green. 

There’s rope to he seen. 

A piece of rope w'as tied around a tree and a spool placed 
near it. 

Go and find a monkey face. 

This w'ill lead you to the ])lacc. 

A spool wn)s placed near a mirror. 

Mi.ss 1. 1’eakl WiLLiA.M.s is the supervisor of childrens 
activities, Baltimore Bureau of Recreation, Maryland. 
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Dr. John W. Best 


Do We Educate 



H ow CAN THE SCHOOL help young 
people and adults to develop 
satisfying hobbies, interests and skills 
for the more effective use of leisure 
time? 

The literature of professional edu¬ 
cation has been prolific with high- 
sounding statements of the objectives 
of education for leisure time. But too 
few of these objectives have ever been 
translated into practice. An examina¬ 
tion of many schools today would re¬ 
veal practices which violate sound 
education for leisure. We have been 
guilty of emphasizing education for 
earning a living at the expense of 
education for living. Where recrea¬ 
tional activities have been introduced 
into the school program, false goals 
and misplaced emphasis often have 
perverted real purposes. The e.xcessive- 
ly competitive athletic program of the 
school has been roundly criticized, but 
comparable abuses and lost opportuni¬ 
ties abound in almost every area of 
the curriculum. 

Just how well has your school pro¬ 
vided the type of educational ex¬ 
perience that makes education for 
leisure a reality? Perhaps a few 
questions, with explanatory comments, 
might serve as a checklist. 

1. Does your school provide a well- 
rounded program of physical educa¬ 
tion that helps all young people to 
develop game skills in such activities 
as golf, volleyball, swimming, archery, 
tennis, bowling and skating? Or does 
it train a limited number of already 
well-developed and well-coordinated 
youth to win games and appear in 
public spectacles? Are girls given 


equal consideration? Do your activi¬ 
ties develop the type of skills and 
interests which youths and adults can 
carry on individually and in small 
groups after the school phase of their 
education has been completed? 

2. Is your school musical program 
designed to encourage and give all 
youngsters an opportunity to partici¬ 
pate in playing an instrument, singing 
and listening to music with discrimi¬ 
nation? Or does it restrict these op¬ 
portunities to those who are especially 
talented or highly trained? In many 
schools, the music program is over¬ 
balanced in favor of the public spec¬ 
tacle or contest, meriting the same 
criticism so often hurled at the athletic 
department. Do your music educators 
recognize the students’ present level 
of appreciation of rhythm and har¬ 
mony in folk tunes and swing music 
as a basis for cultivating interest in 
more highly-developed music forms? 
Or are these types of music deprecated 
as worthless and vicious, thus failing 
to capitalize on an elementary basis 
for a more substantial musical taste? 
The too “high brow” approach often 
results in an ineffective musical edu¬ 
cation which fails to lead to the fun 
and enjoyment that inusie should pro¬ 
vide for leisure hours. 

3. Does your school program, 
through class instruction and school 
social activities, capitalize on the 
poise-developing, healthy type of social 
experiences which help the shy and 
retiring child to “blossom out?” The 
teaching of social and square dancing 
can do much to help young people 
achieve the necessary feeling of par- 


t i c i p a t i o n and belongingness that 
comes from active sharing in the social 
life of the school. Although immensely 
important during school days, these 
activities may be continued as satisfy¬ 
ing adult social activities. 

4. Does your school art program 
function on a broad basis and recog¬ 
nize the place of the crafts—leather, 
metal, plastics and wood? Too often, 
skill in, and appreciation of, fine arts 
are encouraged, while the work in 
crafts is treated as a poor relative. This 
“high brow” attitude often defeats the 
true purpose of art education and 
limits the art department in meeting 
the real recreational hobby needs of 
a large number of students. 

5. Do your courses in English really 
cultivate a love of good reading, con¬ 
versation, observation and listening? 
Frequently, excessively technical em¬ 
phasis upon structure and the too- 
detailed analysis of great works kill 
interest to such an extent that students 
cease to read serious works when 
their formal education is completed. 
Thus they fail to discover the great 
resources and recreational satisfaction 
in literature. 

6. Do courses in the social studies 
emphasize the recreational value of 
travel to national shrines, the possi¬ 
bilities of understanding history 
through the collecting of stamps, an¬ 
tiques and other objects with historical 
associations, the thrill of sharing the 
lives of great men through biogra¬ 
phies, the place of folk music and 
dancing in our cultural heritage, the 
exciting role of political life and the 
thrill of working with social service 
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agencies for (he lietlcrnient of society? 
All of these activities have hobhy and 
recreational implications long after 
school days have passed. 

7. Do the natural seience courses 
provide nsahle information and an 
awareness of the e.xciting world of 
nature the world of hugs, insects, 
plants and animals? Do these courses 
make a hike in the woods a thrilling 
adventure? Do courses in the physical 
sciences capitalize on, and stimulate 
interest in, i photography, radio and 
television, model hiiilding. eollecting 
rare minerals and studying the heavens 
on a starry night? 

8. Do the foreign language classes 
utilize the recreational possibilities of 
"pen pal” elubs and other correspond¬ 
ence with people in other parts of the 
world? This interest not only will 
provide an enjoyable recreation ac¬ 
tivity for years to come, but also will 
help international understanding. 

9. Does your school provide a posi¬ 
tive and realistie program of alcohol 
and narcotic education that is effective 
in diseouraging the abuse of these 
dangerous recreational deviees? Too 
often these problems are either ignored 
or rendered ineffective by a moralistic 


and “preachy” presentation. 

10. Do your counselors encourage 
students to ehoose a well-balanced pro¬ 
gram of studies and musical, athletic, 
dramatic and other club activities? Or 
are the non-academic experiences dep¬ 
recated and considered of lesser value? 
Are students penalized in acadeinie 
subjects for their participation in the 
recreational phases of school life? Are 
they disqualified from partieipating in 
the extra-class program of the school 
because they fail to meet pre-deter- 
mined quantitative standards in the 
acadeinie elassrooin? 

11. Does your school make maxi¬ 
mum use of interest inventories, as¬ 
sembly programs, bulletin hoards, dis¬ 
plays, hobby shows and demonstra¬ 
tions to stimulate an interest in reere- 
ational hobby pursuits? 

12. Does your school offer any sort 
of recreational training for the adults 
in the community? 

13. Does your school utilize its 
recreational faeilities during out-of- 
sehool hours? Too many schools lock 
up and stand idle after sehool, 
over week ends and during vacation 
periods, even though there is a erying 
need for community recreational facili¬ 


ties. 

14. Has your school developed a 
program of eamping experienees as 
part of the edueational experience? 
Better health habits, eitizenship, un¬ 
derstanding of nature, as well as the 
development of recreational interests 
and skills, are more easily developed 
in the camp setting than in the class¬ 
room. 

15. Do the teachers in your school 
have hobbies and recreational interests 
of their own? Teachers cannot effec¬ 
tively stimulate healthy recreational 
interests unless they are the sort of 
persons who have cultivated hobbies 
and leisure-time interests. 

16. Finally, does the educational 
philosophy of your school recognize 
the need of education for living as 
well as education for earning a living? 
If so, is the objective of helping each 
student to learn how to have fun, enjoy 
life and to relax from the stresses of 
a complex social order implemented by 
a program that really educates for 
the best use of leisure? 


Authok is director of student 
teaching at Butler University, Indiana. 


Social l^ee^ieatcoH . 


» HE BULLETi.N' for the social recreation section of the 
recreation training program, co-sponsored by the State 
Plan Board and the Department of Commerce as a public 
service institute in Pennsylvania, outlines leadership meth¬ 
ods as follows: 

The role of the leader is to: 

1. Assume the attitude that recreation is a medium with 
great possibilities for bringing out the best in a person, 
not just in the playing of games. 

2. Help others to help themselves and to meet their needs. 

3. Be a friendly, helpful guide instead of a “director.” 

4. Be at ease, yet full of life, energy and enthusiasm. 

5. Participate in the activity whenever possible. 

6. Develop a sense of humor; don’t become confused or 
angered because of mistakes. 

7. Be tactful in handling the shy, bashful and poor sports; 
don’t bring about “loss of face” to anyone. 

8. Provide opportunities for all to participate and play 
the role of leader. 

9. Stress the fun of the game, not the winning. 

10. Generalize about a mistake rather than pin it on one 
person, causing embarrassment. 

11. Emphasize the spirit of play and do not be over¬ 


concerned about order. 

12. Begin the activities when the first people arrive; don’t 
wait until all appear. 

13. Smile; don’t be a sourpuss. 

The role of the leader in teaching a game is to; 

1. Get the group quiet; don’t shout to do it. 

2. Get the group into the correct formation before start¬ 
ing explanations. 

3. Know the rules thoroughly. 

4. Make the directions brief; explain enthusiastically. 

5. Choose carefully; don’t have too many participants in 
relay games; takes too long to complete. 

6. Have the group learn the activity by doing it. 

7. Lead off the game yourself. 

8. Be patient. 

9. Move from one game to another quickly. 

10. Move to another game if one holds no interest. 

11. Use suspense in games. 

12. Make the competitive games unique by matching girls 
against boys, wives against husbands and so forth. 

13. Interest the sidelines; be sure to give them something 
to do, such as keeping score, clapping, singing. 

14. Stop before interest wanes and fatigue sets in. 
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“Coming to the party tonight?” 
was the question that buzzed about 
the crowded rural schoolroom every 
time the teacher was off guard that February Friday. 
Gay scarfs worn on the heads of the girls gave prom¬ 
ise of curls for the party. Shy, admiring glances of 
the teen-age boys, accented with a wink, flashed the 
question: “Will you be my partner tonight?” 

At recess, base and even dodge ball momentarily 
were forgotten as the excited children gathered in 
groups. From the huddles could be heard such 
que.stions as: “Upon which committee will you 
serve? What are you going to wear? 

Do you think that Pat and Dora will 
teach us some of the new dances they 
learned at the recreation school?” This 
went on until the school bell called 
them back to books. 

“Play Night” was a happy time for 
the children. After a few feeble at¬ 
tempts at formal lessons, their teacher 
knew that any purposeful work that 
day must follow their interests. An 
outburst of applause greeted her sug¬ 
gestion, “Let’s talk about the party!” 

The informal discussion was guided 
to such subjects as party etiquette, 
history of St. Valentine’s Day, courtesy 
and cooperation in play. 

The arrival of the school bus abrupt¬ 
ly ended the discussion. Only the 
decoration committee remained. Soon 
gay red paper hearts and vases of 
white flowers gave the room a festive 
appearance. Left-over red Christmas 
candles added color. The children 
pushed the desks aside and, with a few 
whisks of the broom, finished their 
job. 

Now the room was quiet again and 



Author, a school teacher of Burnsville, 
Alabama, first realized the value of good 
recreation leadership after attending one 
of the NBA recreation leadership courses. 


the teacher paused to rest and ponder 
a little before going home. She 
thought: “Why do I let myself in for 
all this extra work?” Her only answer 
for a tired self was: “It makes the 
children so happy.” 

Margaret E. Mulac in the foreword 
of her book. The Game Book, main¬ 
tains that “Recreation is as much a 
part of living as eating. Furthermore, 
when we stop playing, our minds be¬ 
come starved and something vital in 
us dies. In recreation we find a means 
of self-expression so often times denied 
us in our jobs. Through creative forms 
of play, we rebuild what the tensions, 
disappointments and rush of normal 
living have torn down.” 

This teacher had concrete evidence 
that playing together helps people to 
understand each other, to be more 
tolerant, more cooperative and to be 
appreciative. Had she not seen the 
weak PTA of the three-teacher school 
take on new life? “Pot Luck” suppers 
had transformed it into an enthusiastic 
working group of people, fifty men 
and women. Dominoes, folk dancing 
and group singing were included in the 
added social hour and now the people 
did not want to go home. 

How proud she and her two assist¬ 


ants were of the basketball court, 
swings and see-saws built by the male 
PTA members! This work was a real 
manifestation of their new belief in 
the mental and physical benefits of 
play. Her thoughts raced on as she 
rested there in the stillness of that 
quiet room where she had labored so 
long. She remembered how “Play 
Night” programs at the school had 
overcome a long standing community 
prejudice against dancing. Crowds who 
came to the affairs overflowed into the 
schoolyard. She recalled that people 
from other communities had come to 
observe and to get information on this 
recreation program. Her 1938 Chevro¬ 
let had carried these three teachers 
many miles to demonstrate the fun of 
folk dancing. The two National Rec¬ 
reation Schools which they had attend¬ 
ed in 1935 and 1937 had sold them on 
the ease and the fun of directing play. 

Howard Braucher, former president 
of the National Recreation Association, 
stated: “Recreation must be caught; 
it can’t be taught.” Of this fact she 
was fully convinced now, for many 
groups in the county were meeting 
regularly to play together. The labors 
of these teachers in behalf of healthful 
recreation had not been in vain. 
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“Just what does it take to he a 
leader?" she thought as she hegan to 
take stock. Her answer came: “A love 
of rhythtii and music, a real desire to 
learn to jilay, a lot of patience and a 
good .sense of humor. Not even a 
piano or record {)layer is necessary. 
Both can be quite useful, hut the 
shuffle of feet, the clapjiing of hands 
and singing can be substituted.” 

The sudden consciousness of tlie red 
heart decorations about her brought 
her reverie to an end. Slie hurried 
home, for tlie magic hour was near 
at hand. Upon her return, she found 
sixty excited children, from the 4-H 


Club, who had responded to a rliymed 
invitation written on a valentine; 

Yon come to our party 
It's going to he fine 
You can play funny games 
Dance with your valentine 
Schoolhouse 7 P. IM. 

As soon as the doors were opened, 
in flocked a troupe of well-dressed 
youngsters. Two student leaders had 
planned a well-balanced program for 
the evening including a mixer, folk 
dancing, quiet games, a guessing con¬ 
test and a mind-reading stunt. Wlien the 
fun was at its highest pitch, the games 
were concluded and the children were 


seated for refreshments—drinks, heart- 
shaped cookies, sandwiches and candy 
donated by the mothers. 

The teacher had to whisper to a 
small hoy to serve the red candy hearts 
to the guests first. The temptation to 
helj) himself apparently was stronger 
than his will to observe all those 
rules of good etiquette upon which he 
had agreed during the afternoon dis¬ 
cussion. 

The children loved to play and left 
reluctantly after three hours of fun. 
The boy with the pocket full of red 
hearts called back, “When will we have 
a Play Night again?” 


Eunice Ware 

The Goblins Phone on Halloween 


Snell scenes are 
duplicated on 
13 playgrounds. 


ARLY IN October, the annual Halloween problem 
loomed on the horizon for the recreation staff. Al¬ 
ready the playgrounds W'crc buzzing with the children’s 
spooky and mischievous schemes. The reereatlon depart¬ 
ment was groping for some deviee to keep the yonngsters 
off the streets and out of trouble. But what to do? 

In the past, it had been our eustora to bave the children 
gather at the thirteen playgrounds, where supervised pro¬ 
grams included huge bonfires, costume parades, apple 
bobbing and other appropriate aetivitics. As soon as the 
playground bonfires were extinguished, however, the ehil- 
dren would start out “on their own”—and then trouble. 

But, this time, someone had a really brilliant inspiration 
—a radio give-away program. Much discussion and plan¬ 
ning finally developed a well-organized “Gohlin Give-Away 
Show” over Station WMC. Every child who attended a 
jilayground Halloween party registered, giving name, age 
and telephone number. At eight-thirty on the eventful eve¬ 
ning, all of these slips were collected and taken to the 
radio station. 

Eu.mce Ware is the supervisor oj dancing and dramatics 
in the Memphis, Tennessee, Department of Recreation. 


The children were told that no prizes eould be won 
unless they wei e at home to receive the ealls. Some were so 
eager to get home that they left their own playground party 
even before the refreshments! All personal telephone con¬ 
versations in local homes were practieally at a standstill 
during this niagie time. Susie or Jimmy would say, “Dad, 
please don’t use that phone. The goblins are going to call.” 

The merchants of Memphis were most cooperative in 
donating all of the prizes—including bicycles, radios, tri¬ 
cycles, footballs, shoe skates, dolls, elothing and so on. 

Owing to the large number of prizes, the radio program 
lasted a little longer than expeeted and some youngsters 
who had to be awakened were almost too sleepy to talk. 
But the “Goblin Give-Away Show” went down in history 
as a great sueeess and the Memphis Reereation Depart¬ 
ment’s master stroke of all times. It gave the greatest 
amount of pleasure and anticipation to an untold number 
of children and, we hope, saved some parents from getting 
additional gray hairs on this particular night. 

It would be hard to evaluate the program in terms of 
safety, education and healthful recreation. The comments 
from the safety squad, police and press all were most 
laudatory. “1 definitely think that this ought to become an 
annual event,” said John Vesey, park commission chair¬ 
man. “The prospect should be studied thoroughly, then en¬ 
larged to become a city-wide event with churches, civic 
clubs and everyone else participating. It can be a wonder¬ 
ful thing for the city.” 

Thus, this year, the department plans to make this pro¬ 
gram “bigger and better,” profiting from its experience. 
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A Cooperative Countywide 
Reereation Program 


T os Angeles County in California 
offers an outstanding example of a 
recreation program conducted by a 
county parks and recreation depart¬ 
ment in cooperation with the school 
authorities. In view of the tremendous 
growth in population of the county 
during the postwar years and the 
corresponding increase in demand for 
school facilities, many school districts 
in the county purchased new sites and 
erected new schools. The demands for 
supervised leisure-time activities also 
rose appreciably and since, in many 
communities, the only available recre¬ 
ation facilities were on school proper¬ 
ty, it was natural that the school 
should become the center of the 
recreation programs that were estab¬ 
lished. 

Leadership 

Responsibility for providing the 
leadership used in the cooperative 
program rests primarily with the 
County Department of Parks and Rec¬ 
reation. Based upon requests from the 
school districts, a budget of $161,768 
was allocated to the department by 
the county supervisors to finance this 
program for the current fiscal year. 
A total of 262 recreation leaders were 
assigned by the department to conduct 
activities at 157 schools in sixty-five 
school districts. Year-round, after- 
school activities are presented on sixty- 
six school playgrounds within the un¬ 
incorporated communities. The school 
districts, in turn, provide the necessary 
equipment, supplies and facilities re¬ 
quired for the playground program. 

Supplementing the county staff, a 

* From a report issued by the County 
Department of Parks and Recreation and 
the County School District, Summer 1950. 


playground or recreation director was 
hired by the majority of the school 
districts to coordinate the playground 
programs; in many cases, the muni¬ 
cipal department in incorporated cities 
assists with personnel to make the pro¬ 
gram a three-way venture. In school 
districts which include several schools 
within their boundaries, additional 
personnel are employed or the salaries 
of the personnel assigned by the De¬ 
partment of Parks and Recreation are 
supplemented. In this way, a more 
direct responsibility is placed upon the 
summer personnel to safeguard the 
property of the school and to develop 
a more complete community recrea¬ 
tion program. Such matters as person¬ 
nel time and reports, equipment, sup¬ 
plies, use and care of facilities and 
programs become their direct respon¬ 
sibilities. 

On each of the school playgrounds, 
recurrent county personnel from cer¬ 
tified civil service lists have been as¬ 
signed to conduct the summer and/or 
year-round programs. Additional as¬ 
sistants are employed in some com¬ 
munities to help with special activities, 
such as crafts, storytelling, movies, 
puppetry and swimming. Skilled vol¬ 
unteers assist with children’s activities 
on many of the playgrounds in order 
to broaden the daily program. 

Program 

During the summer, the school play¬ 
grounds are open six to eight hours 
a day, Monday through Friday and, 
in many instances, on Saturday and 
Sunday afternoons. Where floodlights 
and other night facilities have been 
available, evening programs have heeii 
conducted. The program varies accord¬ 


ing to the needs of each community, 
but a general over-all pattern is 
divided into five classifications as fol¬ 
lows: 

1. Classes in crafts, music, puppetry, 
dramatics, storytelling, swimming and 
dancing. 

2. Supervised play and tournaments 
ill ping-pong, checkers, chess, marbles, 
jacks, tetberball, shuflleboard, softball, 
caroms, ring toss, table games and 
quiet games. 

3. Special programs, usually on a 
district-wide basis, including carnivals, 
talent shows, picnics, softball finals, 
sports skills tournaments, pet shows, 
crafts exhibits, doll and hobby shows. 

4. Family night programs, includ¬ 
ing watermelon feeds, potluck dinners, 
social games, movies, softball games, 
square dancing and community fun 
nights. 

5. Teen-age activities in crafts, 
square dancing, girls’ softball, teen¬ 
age canteens, fathers’ and sons’ games 
and banquets, mothers’ and daughters’ 
softball games and luncheons. 

Facilities 

Almost every school made at'least 
one room available for indoor activi¬ 
ties, with several rooms used at some 
schools. The cooperation of both school 
and municipal officials in furnishing 
indoor and outdoor facilities has been 
excellent. Among the types used, in 
addition to school buildings, are city 
parks, auditoriums, swimming pools, 
band shells and youth centers. Increas¬ 
ingly, school grounds are being lighted 
and, therefore, available for night use. 
Buses provided by many districts 
make possible a broader program by 
the inclusion of such activities as 
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swimming, picnicking, interschool pro¬ 
grams and contests, club meetings, ex¬ 
cursions and field days. In some dis¬ 
tricts, buses are used to transport 
children to and from the playground 
daily, thus greatly enhancing the use¬ 
fulness of the program. 

According to a bulletin issued by 
the County Department of Parks and 
Recreation, the success and growth 
of the cooperative program have 
stemmed from a variety of reasons, 
some of which arc: 

1. A genuine desire on the part of 


the officials of the public agencies in- 
\olved to cooperate in providing ade¬ 
quate recreation activities while giving 
due respect to one another’s problems. 

2. The recognition of the need for 
instructive and constructive leisure¬ 
time activities on a community-wide 
basis. 

3. The desire to utilize all of the 
existing facilities in order to serve 
better the people through adequate, 
well-coordinated community recreation 
programs. 

4. The ability of the local school 


districts and the city governments to 
combine resources and utilize the facil¬ 
ities of each in order to offer a broader 
program with which to satisfy the 
recreation needs of the community. 

Experience, recognition of the in¬ 
dividual’s recreational needs and the 
desire to serve the people have resulted 
in an increase in the variety and type 
of recreation opportunities presented 
in the county-school cooperative play¬ 
ground program in Los Angeles. 


Florence Birkhead 


Ground Billiards 


' I ’HE ONLY GROUND BILLIARDS group known to be in exist- 
ence in the USA today is the Mosswood Men’s Club 
in Oakland, California, operated by the Oakland Recrea¬ 
tion Department. An import from France after World War 
I, the game—as the name implies—closely resembles table 
billiards. It is played on a thirty-by-sixty-foot clay court, 
with six-inch high wooden pads forming a wall around it. 

The game is for foursomes, and twenty-one points make 
a game. A white key ball, four red and four blue balls 
are used. The white ball is rolled from the upper end of 
the court and the colored competing balls are lagged at 
the key ball. 

This unusual game is the favorite pastime of some forty 
men whose average age is sixty-five. The senior member 
of the club is eighty-four and takes his turn at brushing 
off the court before a game. Roredom isn’t a problem 
among these oldsters who resort to chess, five hundred, 
pinochle, checkers and canasta when waiting their turn 
on the court. 

Twenty-tw'o years ago, one of the present members, who 
keeps his age quiet but admits to having his third set of 
molars, put up a sign, MOSSWOOD MEN’S CLUB, on a 
small hut adjoining the Mosswood Playground. The sign 
is still there and this member has rarely missed a day at 
the court since his retirement from business years ago. 

A majority of the men are retired and many bring their 
lunches to the club. “Haven’t missed a day this month!” is 
the proud exclamation of many in the group. No dues, no 
charges, no rules is their creed. “Come once—and you are 
up early the next day for your return.” 



Three old-timers measure shots; boredom isn’t their problem. 


A small gate leads to the court and hut, which are com¬ 
pletely secluded from the eyes of the passerby by large 
shrubs and trees. Many Oaklanders are unaware of its ex¬ 
istence. The sign over the club is a quiet reminder that 
women are not permitted or wanted there. 

The game is recreational for all—therapeutic for many. 
Ask Tom Laney, whose doctor told him many years ago to 
be quiet and rest. Tom joined the group—his doctor hasn’t 
seen him now for five years. 

Adventure and excitement have filled the lives of these 
men and their storytelling and reminiscences will hold any 
listener. Gold digging days, the city’s old buildings and , 
saloons, the belles of another day are among the tales and 
conversational topics of this lively group. 

The Oakland Recreation Department has scouted the 
major sporting goods companies in the country for the 
original balls used in ground billiards but have had no 
success. The substitute balls have taken on odd shapes from 
years of usage. Every now and then a few new wooden 
balls replace lost or badly shaped ones but, as the oldsters 
say, it “sure upsets our game to use new ones!” 

Author Florence Birkhead effectively handles public¬ 
ity for the Oakland, California, Recreation Department. 
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in Olde Alexandria 


T here are 9,465 children in Alex¬ 
andria, Virginia, between the ages 
of six and sixteen years — and all 
celebrate Halloween. 

For at least two hundred of the two 
hundred one years since the historic 
town of Alexandria was founded, good 
people in the community have been 
trying to channel these youngsters 
away from soaped-up windows, broken 
gates and wrecked public shrines on 
Halloween Eve. In 1950 they did it. 

Together, the Alexandria Recreation 
Department, a local civic-minded skat¬ 
ing rink manager, the Alexandria 
Optimist Club, Community Chest 
youth agencies, schools and churches 
came up with six Halloween parties 
that drew 4,040 youngsters off the 
streets. 

The partying started at three-thirty 
p. m. when the Alexandria Roller 
Arena opened its doors for two hours 
to youngsters fourteen years of age 
and under for a costume skating party. 
Free refreshments, free hats, free 
skates and free admission were offered, 
and the skating rink and recreation 
department staff were on hand to keep 
order. A total of thirteen hundred 
youngsters turned out for the party. 

By seven p. m., when 
vandalism usually moves 
into high gear, the doors 
of the city armory and 
two boys’ clubhouses were 
thrown wide to two thou¬ 
sand two-hundred “be¬ 
witched” boys and girls ready for a 
night of howling. The Alexandria 
Optimist Club had arranged free re¬ 
freshments and a night of games for 
every youngster in town who wanted 
to celebrate. 

Children came in costumes, and 
ate hot dogs, doughnuts, soda pop, 
bobbed for apples, won prizes and 
played games until pure exhaustion 
drove them home to bed. Members 


These adult scarecrows won 
prizes at costume ball. 




of the Optimist Club joined the 
parties to have as much fun as did 
the youngsters. The parties were held 
in three central locations, handy to 
adjoining residential areas. Mean¬ 
while, at the community recreation 
center, five hundred senior high 
school students, between the ages of 
fifteen and eighteen, were having a 
masquerade party and dance, from 
eight to ten-thirty p. m. 

More mature-minded teen-agers, 
who were not at Optimist parties, 
had their celebration at the Charles 
Barrett Teen-Age Center during the 
same hours. Approximately one hun¬ 
dred were on hand for social and 
square dancing and games. Adults also 
were taken care of in scores of private 
and club parlies and by 
an adult costume hall at 
the community recreation 
center. 

To gather public sup¬ 
port for the away-from- 
vandalisni drive, the rec¬ 
reation department supervised a public¬ 
ity program and the Optimist Club 
printed over five thousand billfold¬ 
sized cards listing the Halloween cele¬ 
brations. 

The police department, following its 
yearly custom of putting every man on 
the force into uniform and on the 
streets to keep order, was cheering. 
Said Police Chief Edgar Sims, “Van¬ 
dalism was at a minimum.” Fire Chief 


Bernard Padgett reported “not one 
false alarm.” 

City recreation department director, 
Eugene Barnwell, was equally pleased. 
“The success of this cooperative, pro¬ 
gram is heartening. Members of eaefr,^ 
agency and of the participating civic- 
clubs are eager to continue joint pro¬ 
motions which will capture the imagi¬ 
nation and benefit the participants.” 

Plans of the recreation departinent 
for Halloween, 1951, are even more 
extensive. They include several parades 
in different sections of town, with 
children participating in costumes, 
climaxed by a huge bonfire outside of 
the city’s largest stadium. After the 
burning of the goblins and'”'i)ad 
demons, a gala show will begin inside 
the stadium. On the program-will ie 
a parade of floats and costumed prank¬ 
sters. 

The Optimist Cluh again will fur¬ 
nish hot dogs and drinks free. It is 
hoped that Alexandria will be able to 
have a window-decorating contest and 
another free skating party. The nearby 
tennis courts at the stadium will be 
lighted for dancing for teen-agers and 
adults after the stadium show. Movie 
thrillers will be shown at several 
centers from nine to ten-thirty p. m. 
Halloween activities and lots of fun 
should make everyone ready to wel¬ 
come Mr. Sandman. 

Submitted by Alexandria, Virginia, 
Recreation Department. 
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A pharmacy major lines up his fra¬ 
ternity brothers for a quiek run-through of 
“Stairway to the Stars.” 


Author Robert B. Walls serves as director of the 
Department of Music, Oregon State College, Cornwallis. 



The prosaic academic listing in the Oregon 
State College catalog reads “Choral Conducting, 
two credits, Tuesday and Thursday, one o’clock.” 
That the course is anything but bookish and stuffily 
academic, however, is rapidly made apparent to the 
aspiring chorus directors who enroll, and any who fatuously 
sign up in expectation of making an “easy credit” soon 
head for the nearest door and a change of schedule. 
“One o’clock Tuesday and Thursday,” indeed! It’s as 
likely to be midnight Sunday when the instructor meets 
his students; but let’s start at the beginning of the story 
of choral conducting activities at OSC. 

First of all, Oregon State College is a “singing campus.” 
Within the department of music we have: 1) a men’s 
glee club, averaging (in pre-draft days) eighty members; 

2) a women’s glee club of one hundred twenty; and 

3) a mixed choir of fifty selected voices. These choruses 
meet regularly at specified times for rehearsal under the 
direction of the writer and Professor Donald Sites. In 
addition to appearing frequently before clubs, conventions 
and other group meetings, they present several concerts 
a year, featuring everything from the great masterpieces 
of choral literature to novelty and humorous songs and an 
occasional “pop” tune. There also are a symphony 
orchestra, three hands — including a smartly-dressed 
marching band, practical instruction in voice, piano, or¬ 
gan and the instruments of the hand and orchestra and 
other music courses offered by a staff of eight teachers. 

All this is in a college which is designated as a 
“technical school” by the Oregon state system of higher 
education—a college where stress is placed upon the 
sciences, with no provision for major emphasis upon 
liberal arts—although music is recognized by the admin¬ 
istration as having a vital contribution to make to the 
complete education of the student. Every effort is made 
to offer opportunities in music study short of going all 
out on a major curriculum. Oregon State College students 
look upon music as medicine for tired bodies and minds, 
as a morale builder, as their choice of the finest type of 
recreation. Music is an outlet, a means for expression, and 
devoted members of the concert organizations guard 
jealously their rights and privileges of belonging. The 
engineers, scientists, secretaries, pharmacists, business 
executives and other “technicians” who take a music 
course do so because they want it—not because it is re¬ 
quired of them. 

In addition to the courses and organizations set up 
within the department of music, virtually every fraternity, 
sorority and dormitory group on the campus of five 
thousand students has its own student-led “house chorus,” 
whose regular activities include, in addition to the annual 
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liiterfrateniity “sing,” serenading the campus at any, and 
all, favorable times, providing music—spirited or senti¬ 
mental as the occasion demands—for mealtimes, fire¬ 
sides, picnics. Mother’s and Dad’s Days, Christmas 
caroling parties and anything else some inspired collegian 
might dream up. And this is where the course in choral 
conducting fits into our story. 

Established two years ago and placed under the direction 
of Professor Sites, the course originally was intended 
primarily for the training of those students expecting to 
teach in the high schools who want to have some prepara¬ 
tion in music along with their subjects of major teaching 
interest. However, before the opening days of the fall 
term, a letter was sent from the office of the director of 
the department to every “house” song leader, stressing 
the practical avocational values of choral conducting and 
inviting each to join the class if he could fit it into his 
already crowded schedule. The response was excellent, a 
total of thirty aspiring Fred Warings showing up. At the 
first meeting of the class, Mr. Sites announced the require¬ 
ment that each student have his own chorus, to conduct 
somewhere on the campus or in the city, and that those 
who had none “ready-made” for them in their living 
group go forth and promote the organization of such an 
ensemble. That policy is paying off handsomely in the 
number and quality of choruses functioning on the campus 
and in the city. The student conductors schedule and plan 
their own rehearsals and select their own choral literature, 
bringing their problems before the class for discussion 
and clarification during regular meetings. Such matters 
as elementary conducting technique, voice testing, rehearsal 
procedure, the personal attributes of a good conductor, 
production of good tone quality, breathing to sing, diction, 
intonation, posture, blend, balance, phrasing, attacks and 
releases, interpretation and expression are considered in 
class. Another project is the arranging of a favorite song 
•—usually a fraternity or sorority song—for chorus. 

Each conductor is required to present his chorus at 
least twice during the twelve-weeks’ term for the inspection 
of Professor Sites, who offers such on-the-spot assistance 
as he feels is necessary and desirable. These “auditions” 
invariably fill several evenings for the instructor, as he 
must go from one church or fraternity house to another 
to hear the choirs at their regular rehearsals. These, in 
the case of the campus groups, are usually any time from 
ten p. m. on toward the wee hours of the morning, when 
the leader can be sure of having every member of his gang 
on hand. Within a day or two following an audition, the 
student is called in for a private conference, and Professor 
Sites endeavors to throw light upon every facet of his 
conducting. 

Further opportunities for directing under the eye of an 



The girls go serenading in the rain of Oregon mid-winter 
evening, led by School of Business and Technology Senior. ^ 

i 

instructor are given those embryo conductors who also 
are members of one of the college choruses as, indeed, 
most are. They serve as section leaders whose duties 
include taking roles, drilling their own section (soprano, 
alto, tenor or bass) on passages difficult to sing and 
handling rehearsals of the full chorus. The more accom¬ 
plished among the class may also he assigned to the 
conducting of a song or two in a public concert given 
by the choir or glee club of which he is a part. 

As in all school classes, there comes the inevitable day 
of reckoning, when a grade must he given and, in the 
choral conducting class, the final grade is based upon: 

1. The extent to which a student has developed general 
conducting techniques. 

2. The student’s success in making a choral arrangement 

of a piece of music and the performance of that arrange¬ 
ment by his chorus. , 

3. The spirit and quality of the singing within the 
chorus which the student has organized and developed as 
his project. 

4. Participation in class discussions and demonstrations. 

5. A comprehensive, written final examination. i 

The introductory first term of work is followed by a 1 

second course, which is more specialized in its content j 

and is meant to furnish the more able conductors with ] 

materials and methods of operation not covered in the first I 

twelve weeks. In addition to continued active choral | 

directing, emphasis is placed upon a survey of suitable i 

music published for amateur choirs, planning and 
organizing of “community sing” programs and program 
building for church and civic choirs. 

With the exception of the aspiring high school teachers 
in the class, not one of the members e.xpects to use this 
specialized skill and training in a professional capacity. 

Many will use their new-found knowledge to enrich their 
own lives and the lives of their friends through recrea¬ 
tional singing in communities where they live. Here are 
next year’s leaders of the church choirs, civic choruses, 
service club songsters and the glee clubs in the communi¬ 
ties where they find their life’s work. 

Truly can it he said that these Oregon State College 
students of choral conducting “learn to do by doing. " 
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G iuseppe Arcuri, ilic cobbler, 
pegged a dainty slipper heel in his 
liny shop at 241 East Fifty-fourth 
Street in New York City. Late after¬ 
noon sun struggled through the living 
jungle in the shop window and traced 
lovely leaf patterns on the cobbler’s 
white thatch, on his while shirt and 
on his blue work apron. 

When all the tiny pegs were used in 
the slipper, he told, in broken English, 
how he had come to create the window 
jungle and the lesser jungles in pots 
and faded old tubs on the worn shop 
floor. He said that it was hunger for 
green things—for the greenery he had 
known in childhood in Cianciana near 
Palermo, where he was born sixty- 
seven years ago. 

Two tubs and eight old flowerpots 
hold the soil that nurtures Giuseppe 
Arcuri’s miniature window groves. He 
bought the soil from a First Avenue 
florist and has enriched it through the 
years with bits of leather scrap. He 
says that leather scrap is good humus. 

The shop window is barely five feet 
wide and less than eight feel high. The 
whole shop is barely ten feel by ten, 
except for three feet separated from 
the front by a lively magenta curtain. 
The shop itself huddles between a 
tenement and another red-brick dwell¬ 
ing. 

The jungle includes orange trees, a 
fig tree, a grape vine, avocado trees, 
grapefruit trees, a lemon tree, an 
almond bush, clusters of Spanish pea¬ 
nuts, two tangerine trees, two varieties 
of chestnut trees and a dale palm. 
All have grown from fruits and nuts 


A Jungle from Table Seeds- 

Meyer Berger 


that Giuseppe and Jacquelina, his 
spouse, have eaten at their own tabic. 

Giuseppe is a little man, barely over 
five feet in height. Jacquelina is rather 
on the large side. He wears modest 
while and his work apron. She seems 
to favor ripe reds and lush greens. 
They work together to keep the jungle 
thriving. Customers ask so many 
questions about the plants that the pair 
have laboriously worked up little signs 
to identify the various trees in their 
grove. 

The grapefruit tree in the window 
is seven years old and stands four feci 
high. The orange tree beside it is two 
and one-half years old and barely three 
feel high. The tangerine and lemon 
trees are five years old; the chestnuts, 
two years old; the avocados, in various 
stages from the rooting stage in a 
glass jar to almost four feel in height 
in the liny window. Toy iron deer 
mince under the trees. 

Giuseppe explains: “It is this way; 
I eat a grapefruit and I put the seeds 
aside. The poor seeds thin and wither. 
The belter seeds slay fat and it is the 
fat ones I choose for the planting. It 
is so with dale seeds that grow the 
palms, with the grape seed and with 
all the seeds from the things we eat.” 

And there are evils in Giuseppe 
Arcuri’s hand-made window Eden. The 
little mice, as he gently calls them, 
come when he closes the shop at ten 
o’clock each night. And the second 
evil is the gasoline-and-sool-laden air 
that would choke the leaves to death. 
Jacquelina tends to this evil. Each day, 
with a cloth held briefly under the 



NYC cobbler working against background 
of fruit trees raised in spare moments. 


water tap, she wipes each separate 
leaf tenderly and removes the sooty 
crust that would—as she puts it — 
“make the pretty green leaves to die.” 

There is a second grove that the 
Arcuri’s lend — eight ailanthus trees 
which thrive in incredibly poor and 
skimpy soil on the Fifty-fourth Street 
flagstones. One is ten feel tall and 
lowers over the tiny shop’s roof. The 
others, only a few inches high, are 
directly under the shop window, in 
a little row. 

Giuseppe says: “In May, sidewalk 
trees tell me when spring has truly 
come. In June, July and August their 
leaves are my only awning. They cool 
me and Jacquelina. In the fall they 
glow and die, and we know from 
them that summer is ended. The trees 
are our pleasure. They are a gift from 
God.” 


Reprinted through the courtesy of The 
New York Times. 
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W E CALL THIS EOX our Play-Abed Kit. The idea orig¬ 
inally was intended to be a service of the recrea¬ 
tion department in connection with a loan service, 
enabling the children who had opportunity to attend crafts 
classes to share their opportunities with children who were 
confined to their Rutland, Vermont, homes. 

At the present time, it is being carried on by several 
individuals and groups as a service project. One of our 
Girl Scout groups is constructing eight complete kits for 
the Crippled Children’s Home. 

These are things we keep in mind when 
assembling items for the kit; 

1) They must be things a child can do 
with a minimum of physical effort. 

2) They must not require prolonged 
concentration. 

3) They must not be messy and spill- 
able. 

4) The child must be provided with a 
purpose for using the materials. 

5) Inexpensive materials must be used, 
mostly scraps. 

6) The techniques must be simple 
enough to be understood without the 
services of an instructor. 

7) There must be an opportunity for originality and 
continuing interest. 

8) Everything —even a pin or piece of thread that 
may be found in any household—must be included in the 
outfit. The mother of a sick child is a busy mother, 
often a worried mother. It takes time to collect pins and 
needles, thread, crayons and paste from about the house. 

The container or trunk in which the individual boxes 
are packed may be as elaborate as one wishes. We have 
found wooden apple boxes easily obtainable and very 
practical. We cover them with wallpaper, cloth or oilcloth. 
The complete kit consists of: 

1) A large box. 

2) A basic kit holding simple tools, crayons, adhesives. 

3) From twelve to twenty various-sized boxes, each 
unit containing everything necessary for the construction 
of some simple object (with the use of tools and supplies 
in the basic kit). 

4) A letter to the mother explaining the purpose of the 
project and some simple hints about its efficient use. 

5) A letter of greeting to the child, telling him that 
this will help him to make things if be always puls his 
tools back in the same place. 

6) A note with each unit, giving any written directions 
needed and suggesting purposes, uses and further ex¬ 
plorations in this particular interest. 

We believe this to be a fine service project for any 
group wishing to do something for children who are ill. 
It can be used for the child who is in bed only a short 


time by having fewer units; in fact, only one or two, 
with the basic kit, make a very acceptable present. 

The projects which we suggest are suitable for boys 
and girls from five to twelve years of age. They are simple, 
but each presents some element of surprise, some novel 
use of material that will be challenging. 

In the organization of this as a service project, you 
need to think through very carefully the following pro¬ 
cedures and decide upon the best way for your own 
particular group. 


1) The collection and handling of the materials needed. 

2) The construction of the actual boxes and samples. 

Letter to the Mother oj the Child 

Dear Mother of the Stay-Abed Child: 

Knowing how busy you are, we have tried to gather 
together odds and ends of materials with which a child 
who has to stay in bed likes to play. 

The kit provides a place to keep the tools and materials 
most often used and it may be hung upon a chair, 
fastened to the headboard or to the springs under the 
mattress. We know that there are many values to the 
child in having the opportunity of caring for his own 
tools. Therefore, we have packed each project separately 
so that he may put it away himself. 

We suggest that he not be given more than one box 
a day and that, if he seems happy and interested working 
upon some particular project, several days elapse before 
he receives another box. On the other hand, it always is 
wise to put one project away just before he reaches the 
point of “being sick of it,” and then return to it at a 
later date when it again will have the appeal of “something 
new.” He should then be encouraged to find new ways 
of using any skill he has acquired. 

The sick child always needs to do something for others, 
so this will give him an opportunity to make “samples” 
of things to send to a friend who is ill. to his schoolmates 
or to some members of the family. 

Author has been arts and crafts director, Rutland recre¬ 
ation director; is now with Rutland Girl Scout Council. 


PLAY-ABED KITS 

Viva Whitney 
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Brueghel’ 


Jacks—Six-prongccl metal pieces and a 
rubber ball are used by these yuimgsters 
in variation of ancient “Astragals.” 


Guess Wbicb Hand—Tbc origins of tins game presum¬ 
ably go back to prebistoric age, imitating native rite. 


Buck-Buck or Jobimy-on-tbe-Pony — De 
scribed bv Petronius in tbe first ccnturv. 


rack tbe Whip—Perhaps this game—so tborougbly enjoyed here 
or tug-of-war, is tbc sport Rabelais calls “Pull Yet a Little.” 
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ames -- TODAY 


W HEN PHOTOGRAPHER ARTHUR LEIPZIG recently saw 
a picture of Pieter Brueghel the Elder’s famous 
painting, “Children’s Games,” he was struck by the resemblance 
of games of nearly four hundred years ago to those one sees 
today. There are many similarities proving that boys and girls 
play in 1951 about tbe same way as they did in Flanders in 
1560. 

Bruegbel was a typical Renaissance man, with an exploring 
and inquisitive spirit. With a broad and rich humanity and 
a sort of Homeric laughter, he investigated contemjiorary 
life, embracing tbe bawdy and tbe beautiful, the scatological 
and tbe sublime. Every activity and mood of man were suitable 
subjects to be recast by his gifted brush into paintings of 
extraordinary unity of design and color. In such an early w'ork 
as “Children’s Games,” his interest W'as still encyclopedic: 
the painting is a visual handbook. Indeed, it is said to record 
all 154 games which Rabelais listed as those Gargantua played 
in his fabulous childhood. 

The origin of most of the games depicted by Brueghel goes 
back much farther than his sixteenth century. Many of them 
are ghostly re-enactments of primitive rites. Games like 
“London Bridge,” for example, with the capture of a player 
and a forfeit, probably reflect the period when building a 
bridge involved human sacrifice to propitiate the water spirit. 

Homer, Virgil and Ovid refer to balls, dolls and hoops, and 
Petronius describes “Buck-Buck,” when one lad climbs on 
another’s back and says, “Bucca, bucca, quot sunt hic?”-- 
“Buck, buck, how many is this?” The ancient games of 
“Astragals” and “Knucklebones” were prototypes for both dice 
and jackstones. Greek women and girls played the latter with 
five pieces of bone, and both presumably are degenerate forms 
of early means of divination. Despite variations and new 
materials, children’s games are timeless and unusual. 

Reprinted from the New York Times Magazine. 
September 1951 




Follow the Leader—This game probably derives 
from children’s aping of adult religious dances. 


Leap-Frog—One of many leaping games deriving 
from old rites to encourage grain to grow t dl. 
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Parallel Bars—The Ancient Greeks knew them, 
too, and pictured the sport on vases and urns. 
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THE PEOPLE OF MINNESOTA, under the inspiration of Gov¬ 
ernor Luther W. Youngdahl, not long ago approved expenditures of 
money and recognition for the men, women and children in the state 
hospitals. This expanded mental health program has brought new 
hope to patients in institutions for the mentally ill and mentally re¬ 
tarded. Expert psychiatric knowledge and clinical team approach 
have brought modem methods to the assistance of one patient times 
14,550—the hospital population. 


D r. PiAt.eH N. Ros.se.x, Commis¬ 
sioner of Mental Health, has 
recognized the true place of recreation 
in the daily lives of mental hospital 
patients. These activities are just one 
phase in the new deal for mentally ill 
persons in Minnesota. Expanded psy¬ 
chological services and top-notch psy¬ 
chiatric consultation services are avail¬ 
able. Psychiatric social work in the 
hospital and follow-up clinics in the 
community are basic in the guidance 
of patients returned to society. 

In addition to the eight psychiatric 
hospitals, there is an institution for 
epileptics and one for the menially 
deficient. Seventy-four recreation 
workers and leaders are currently en¬ 
trusted with the responsibility of pro¬ 
viding an activity program that is 
therapeutic and meaningful in the lives 
of these handicapped people. The 
present ratio of recreation workers per 
number of patients is one to one 
hundred ninety-five. Within the com¬ 
ing year, a ratio of one to ninety is 
sighted as an obtainable goal. This 
new-found recognition of recreation as 
a therapy in state hospitals has 
brought varied problems. However, 
through professional education for 
recreation leaders, in-service training, 
effective supervision and good inter¬ 
pretation, it is hoped that the place 
of recreation activities in the hospital 
'■etting will be accejjted by the medi.eal 
profession with enthusiasm. 

Minnesota s jis)chiatrists have re¬ 
iterated the need of ])roviding activi¬ 
ties for all patients. j)arti( ularly tiiose 
wb(» are on the ‘'burk wards.” It is 
espei iail) cballenging for the recrea¬ 


tion worker to be able to carry on a 
simple or eoniplex program of events 
for these men and women who have 
been forgotten for so many years. 
This one-patient stress has character¬ 
ized the activation approach which, of 
course, requires the services of many 
trained leaders. Skilled leadership has 
become an effective substitute for 
mechanical restraints! 

Civil service has provided a machin¬ 
ery through which applicants can be 
fairly tested and screened for this 
specialized work. In the autumn of 
1949, the provisional positions of 
Recreation Worker I and Recreation 
Worker II existed with salary ranges 
of S189-S219 and $224-$264 monthly. 
Of course, these salaries were inade¬ 
quate to recruit highly skilled person¬ 
nel. The Civil Service Department 
recognized the need for at least mini¬ 
mum salaries for trained persons as 
it approved a new salary schedule. 
The current hospital recreation posi¬ 
tions in the classified service of Min¬ 
nesota State Civil Service are as fol¬ 
lows; 


Position 

Kccrealion Worker 
Kecreation Leader I 
Recreation Leader tf 


Monthly 
.'salary Range* 
... $189-8219 

. 204.- 244 

244- 284 


Patient Programs .Supervisor I 300 - 3.50 

Patient Programs .Supervisor 11 421 - 481 
The basic minimum qualification for 
the Recreation Worker level is high 
school graduation and experience in 
recreation programs. At the present 
time, about eighty per cent of the 
people in this class are college gradu¬ 
ates with majors iit ])hysieal educa¬ 
tion, psytdiology, sociology or allied 


fields. The positions above the Recrea¬ 
tion Worker level include bachelor or 
master degrees in recreation as desir¬ 
able preparation. In various cases, 
some of the leaders in these positions 
have equivalent experience back¬ 
grounds which act as most acceptable 
substitute requirement fulfillments. 
Each institution has a number of Rec¬ 
reation Workers and Recreation Leader 
I’s, who are responsible to the Recrea¬ 
tion Leader 11. The Recreation Leader 
H supervises an average staff of eight 
persons in a hospital. There is a Pa¬ 
tient Programs Supervisor I in each 
hospital who is generally responsible 
for the over-all professional supervi¬ 
sion and administration of recreation 
as well as having administrative re¬ 
sponsibility for the occupational thera¬ 
py activities. This position entails co¬ 
ordination of the total non-medical 
therapy program in the institution. 
The Patient Programs Supervisor 11 
administers and supervises professional 
aspects of the state-wide hospital recre¬ 
ation series. 

Each employee may receive his room, 
board and laundry at the hospital for 
thirty dollars per month. The Recrea¬ 
tion Worker enjoys the usual benefits 
of civil service status as well as a 
forty-hour work week. However, the 
stress is on the job performed and not 
on the hours set forth. The patient’s 
daily program does not terminate at 
four p. m. This varied schedule of 
events takes place in the morning, 
afternoon and evening of a seven-day 
week. Split schedules and good plan¬ 
ning will result in total coverage and 
a well-balanced array of activities with¬ 
in the week. Good performance on the 
job will be the best interpretation of 

* These are adjusted salaries at the present 
time. Minnesota’s salary plan carries an 
adjustment provision to insure changes for 
costs of living. 
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in Minnesota State Hospitals 


a meaningful program to medical per¬ 
sonnel. Competent leadership of activi¬ 
ties will, of course, ultimately include 
salaries which are even higher than 
those quoted herein. 

The majority of the new Minnesota 
hospital leaders have been subjected 
to intensive psychological testing. It 
is thought that the qualities of infinite 
patience and understanding are neces¬ 
sary for the therapist who works with 
psychotics. The Rorshach test, Minne¬ 
sota Multi-Phasic and Psychiatric In¬ 
ventory tests have been used as a 
means of weeding out those candidates 
with objectionable personality traits. 
The six months probationary period 
served by each employee acts as an¬ 
other device in determining the work¬ 
er’s attitude toward mental patients. 
Considerable stress and weight are 
placed upon personality factors in the 
civil service testing procedures. 

One of the duties of the recreation 
personnel is that of demonstrating 
fundamental activity leadership tech¬ 
niques to the psychiatric aides (at¬ 
tendants). The psychiatric aide’s job 
analysis includes assistance in the 
leadership of these activities. A prob¬ 
lem of increasing importance is that 
of how to demonstrate and teach these 
fundamentals to aides who are not al¬ 
ways receptive or understanding as to 
the basic role or need of recreation 
in a patient’s life. In state hospital 
recreation, individual guidance and 
supervision of patients in leisure pur¬ 
suits will at no time become a reality 
without the cooperation and assistance 
of psychiatric aides. 

Activities which consistently draw 
from arts, crafts, music, dramatics, 
sports, games, nature, dance and social 
recreation can serve a number of ob¬ 
jectives in the patients’ lives. In the 
Fergus Falls State Hospital, the pa¬ 
tients’ newspaper staff represents dem¬ 


ocratic group participation toward a 
common goal. The n.se of medicine 
ball games presents an opportunity for 
patients in Hastings State Hospital to 
find a release for pent-up aggressions 
and hostilities. Patients’ orchestras, 
rhythm hands, art classes, parlies and 
dances contribute to the resocializing 
aspects so needed by one who is 
mentally ill. The understanding leader 
may most effectively gain rapport with 
the patient and facilitate the process 
of his becoming more receptive to 
medical treatment. There is the danger 
of our programs becoming merely 
diversional releases for the masses. Of 
pristine importance is the degree of 
individual insight that the leader and 
patient may discern through the facili¬ 
ty of recreation. 

Occupational therapy and hospital 
recreation arc two professions, each 
with its own peculiar requirements 
and professional standards. Each can 
be coordinated under one administra¬ 
tive directive and yet retain profession¬ 
al individuality. The occupational 
therapy consultant team is made up 
of prominent therapists in that field. 
They serve in a lay advisory capacity 
to the Patient Programs Supervisor II 
and act as an important interpretive 
link between professional recreation 
and occupational therapy. 

A tool of which the recreation 
leader II often has been in need is 
that of supervisor media. Continued 
em])hasis is placed upon the im¬ 
portance of periodic planned staff 
meetings, scheduled individual and 
group conferences, assigned readings, 
observations, interviews and attendance 
at case clinics. One advantage of 
a good administrative hierarchy is 
that a sensible plan of supervision 
can be more realistically directed 
and disseminated. Stale hospital rec¬ 
reation centralization provides pro¬ 


gramming opportunities to all hos¬ 
pitals which are more abundant, pro¬ 
fessional and uniform. It is only 
through standardized progressive tools 
that we can systematically begin to 
activate patients. 

Modern psychiatry has subscribed 
to the team approach and the total 
resources of clinic members upon the 
patient. Teamwork that reflects co¬ 
operation and an altitude of care and 
consideration towards the recipient 
will produce a clearer insight and bet¬ 
ter therapist-patient relationship. The 
hospital conference team in Minne¬ 
sota consists of the psychiatrist and 
supervisors of psychological services, 
dietetics, psychiatric social work and 
hospital recreation supervisors. This 
stale level supervisory team visits each 
hospital monthly and confers with the 
respective departments relative to their 
progress in the betterment of patients’ 
lives. The psychiatric training team is 
mad<! up of the psychiatrist, psychia¬ 
tric aide supervisor, nurse, psycholo¬ 
gist and recreation leader II. This 
team demonstrates non-restraint meth¬ 
odology to the new psychiatric aides 
as a part of their orientation and in- 
service training. 

The Center for Continuation Study 
is another centralized training tool 
that brings together representatives of 
the treatment team bi-weekly to Anoka 
State Hospital. A morning case clinic 
is attended by all and is followed by 
afternoon division meetings of the re¬ 
spective professional groups. This peri¬ 
odic gathering of key recreation per¬ 
sonnel does much in the light of view¬ 
ing each other’s progress in the 
hospitals and evaluating the various 
therapy departments. 

Selected and screened volunteers 
Frederick M. Cii.4pman serves as 
supervisor of Patients Program Serv¬ 
ices for the Minnesota State Hospitals. 
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play an important role in evening and 
week-end activities for patients. Of 
especial significance in this state is 
tlie fact that volunteers interpret tlic 
hospital to the eonnnunity. Public sup¬ 
port of a state-wide expanded mental 
health program depends upon attitudes 
and public education regarding mental 
patients. Working with volunteers so 
that maximum coordination is effected 
can result in problems and conflicts. 
In one state hospital, a volunteer coun¬ 
cil of group representatives and pro¬ 
fessional staff members presents a 
workable device for orientation and in¬ 
terpretation purposes. 

The recreation clinic held at Moose 
Lake Hospital for recreation leader 
IPs served as a setting for the inter¬ 
change of ideas on the techniques of 
supervision. State hospital recreation 
leaders served as ehairinen of an after¬ 
noon session on hospital recreation at 
the Minnesota Reereation Institute held 
in May 1950. The National Hospital 
Reereation Institute took place st the 
University of Minnesota in June 1950 
and presented many new possibilities 
for revitalized programs. A central 


training school has been established 
at Hastings State Hospital and prom¬ 
ises to be an enthusiastic center of 
learning activity for hospital recrea¬ 
tion workers as well as for technicians 
in other fields. 

An c-xcellent source of leadership in 
the patients’ day is the field work pro¬ 
gram, whieh offers learning opportuni¬ 
ties on the ward scene for reereation 
eollege students. These students are 
future eandidates for employment and 
can make real contributions to the 
activation program if consistent super¬ 
vision is available. Two of the state 
hospitals enjoy the services of these 
field workers six hours weekly per 
student for eleven week assignments. 

As part of their training, graduate 
students at the University of Minne¬ 
sota, who are candidates for the master 
degree in hospital recreation, will be 
available for six-month internships at 
hospitals throughout the state. These 
candidates will receive monthly sti¬ 
pends of sixty dollars at the state 
hospitals. One-half of this sum will 
cover all costs of room, board and 
laundry. Miss Dorothy Taaffe, super¬ 


visor of the recreation training project, 
will guide the work of these trainees 
on the job. 

A point which needs frequent em¬ 
phasis is the need for professional 
awareness and affiliation with organi¬ 
zations in the recreation field. The 
majority of this state’s institutional 
recreation personnel have utilized 
services of the National Recreation 
Association and the Hospital Recrea¬ 
tion Section of the American Recrea¬ 
tion Society. A constant need is that 
of interpreting to fellow colleagues 
the importance of membership in these 
groups. Standards in the field can be 
raised through unified understanding 
of national needs and resources. 

Recognition of recreation’s place in 
the patients’ lives has become a reality 
in these state hospitals. Growth of a 
staff produces problems, but yet carries 
the meaning of this basic human need 
before other professional personnel 
and citizens in the community. This 
start in the total activation of mental 
patients reflects a coming trend and a 
new horizon in psychiatric treatment 
for those in human need. 


VOLUNTEERS 

The following city recreation de¬ 
partments find volunteers very helpful: 

Raleigh, North Carolina, uses col¬ 
lege students as leaders in children’s 
play programs, crafts and music. It 
has been estimated that last year these 
students contributed about fifteen 
thousand dollars worth of service to 
the recreation department. 

Richmond, Virginia, through its 
neighborhood councils and committees 
for special all-city events, receives con¬ 
siderable assistance from volunteers. 

Salem, Virginia, used about sixty 
volunteers during its summer program 
on playgrounds in athletic programs 
and for special events—such as the 
Fourth of July program, fishing rodeo, 


field trips and so on. 

Both Jefferson County, Kentucky, 
and Norfolk County, Virginia, use vol¬ 
unteers extensively. 

SPECIAL TRAINING 
SESSIONS 

Special college training sessions have 
been planned for the National Recre¬ 
ation Congress in Boston the first week 
in October. These will be of interest to 
recreation educators, professional 
workers and students. Representatives 
from a number of colleges and univer¬ 
sities will call attention to new devel¬ 
opments and special features charac¬ 
terizing their respective institutions. 
Their comments will be supplemented 
by special materials which they have 
submitted for e.xhibit purposes. 


PLANNING 

YOUR 

HALLOWE’EN 

Be sure to send to the National 
Recreation Association for "The Com¬ 
munity Celebrates Hallawe'en/' M.P. 
278, price 15c. Also refer to listing 
of Hallowe'en and Thanksgiving ma¬ 
terials on inside back cover of this 
issue. Introduce something new this 
year! 


NATIO.NAL IIKCKKATION ASSOCIATION 
315 Ff»urtli Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 



1 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your new address at least thirty days be¬ 
fore the date of the issue with which it is to take effect. Address: Recreation 
Magazine, Circulation Department, 421 Fifth Avenue South, Minneapolis 

15, Minn. Send old address with the new, enclosing if possible your address 
label. The post office will not forward copies unless you provide extra post¬ 
age. Duplicate copies cannot be sent. 


FOLK DANCE GUIDE 

1952 edition in preparation. Groups and 
classes may obtain free listing in Directory. 
Write to: Folk Dance Guide, Dept. R, Box 
342, Cooper Station, New York 3, New York. 
Please state day of meeting, hour, and ad- 
mi.ssion fee. 
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John A. Turner 


/4 ^ ^n,ai*Utu^ 


A source of personnel in tin emergency situation 


§ HE St. Louis Recreation De¬ 
partment has developed a leaders’ 
training program that successfully has 
solved two of the major problems 
which have plagued that department 
for several years. In addition, other 
ramifications of the program unexpect¬ 
edly have benefited the department to 
such a degree that even these second¬ 
ary developments alone would have 
justified the operation of the training 
program. 

The two major problems which have 
been solved by the training program 
concerned the personnel for the city’s 
centers and playgrounds. The first 
problem involved that chronic ailment 
of all recreation departments—lack of 
personnel. The second was a problem 
peculiar to a city which operates under 
civil service regulations in the appoint¬ 
ment of employees. 

Relative to the first problem, recrea¬ 
tion centers in St. Louis have, for the 
past few years, been literally swamped 
with patrons—to such an extent that 
the professional staffs were unable to 
accomplish all that they had felt was 
necessary. For budgetary reasons, ex¬ 
pansion of the professional staff had 
been impossible and attempts to secure 
adequate volunteers—both as to num¬ 
ber and training—through the usual 
sources, were unsuccessful. But, now, 
as a result of the Junior Leaders’ Train¬ 
ing Program, one hundred eighty 
eager, trained volunteer leaders are as 
sisting the professional staffs in all of 
the city’s centers. 

Concomitantly, the centers’ pro 
grams have been enriched and expand- 

JOHN A. Turner is the superintendent 
of recreation of St. Louis, Missouri. 


ed; but, admittedly, the center directors 
have almost a full-time job in supervis¬ 
ing the volunteer work in the centers. 
The over-all improvement, however, is, 
as may be expected, very apparent— 
far outweighing any detrimental effects 
which may have developed. 

In regard to the second problem, 
when the list of civil service eligibles 
had been exhausted, the St. Louis Rec¬ 
reation Department was permitted to 
appoint temporary or provisional em¬ 
ployees to fill any open positions until 
such time as the annual examination 
again was held. 

Each year, the list of certified em¬ 
ployees had been exhausted and the 
recreation department had found it 
necessary, in order to keep its program 
operating, to employ provisional per¬ 
sonnel about whom little had been 
known, except that their surface quali¬ 
fications appeared satisfactory. The re¬ 
sults, of course, were not always good. 
Now, however, owing to the volunteer 
leaders’ training program, the depart¬ 
ment has a backlog of one hundred 
eighty trained volunteer workers from 
which to choose its temporary em¬ 
ployees. 

The training program, which is cur¬ 
rently reaching St. Louisans of all ages 
and backgrounds, offers eclectic train¬ 
ing to those students participating in 
the course. The volunteers attend one 
three-hour session of lectures, discus¬ 
sions and demonstrations each Weri- 
nesday night, and also are required to 
work one session of from two to four 
hours weekly in one of the centers un¬ 
der the supervision of the center direc¬ 
tors. During the ten weeks that the pro¬ 
gram operates, the Wednesday evening 
sessions are designed to give the stu¬ 


dents a choice sampling of subjects— 
including recreation philosophy, first 
aid, training in low organized games, 
public relations and many other facets 
of the total recreation picture. 

The volunteer work in the centers is 
planned in such a way that these lead¬ 
ers receive experience in all phases of 
the activities: in other words, individu¬ 
als are not restricted to working mere¬ 
ly with a club group, with crafts, with 
athletics or whatever. Each, through 
this volunteer service, is exposed to 
some actual leadership work in every 
phase of the center’s program. 

This very successful venture, inci¬ 
dentally, was publicized through coop¬ 
eration with the mayor’s public rela¬ 
tions expert. The majority of the pub¬ 
licity for the course appeared in the 
local neighborhood weeklies, although 
the daily papers ran a few small de¬ 
scriptive articles of the proposed 
course. 

In all publicity, the content and pur¬ 
pose of the course were very briefly 
explained and those interested were in¬ 
structed to register at the recreation 



department office. Although the depart¬ 
ment dared expect no more than fifty 
responses, the total numbered well over 
two hundred fifty. A final group of 
one hundred eighty applicants were 
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selected on a basis of potential worth 
to the department. 

The ineentive, also emphasized in 
all publieity, was twofold. First, an 
appeal was made to the patriotism of 
St. Louisans, pointing out that many of 
the members of the permanent recrea¬ 
tion staff were being called into the 
serviees, that the program in the cen¬ 
ters was badly in need of volunteer as¬ 
sistance and that, in the event of a 
national emergency, it would be neecs¬ 
sary for the recreation department to 
expand greatly its program to meet the 
increased needs of the population dur¬ 
ing such a period. The second incentive 
was the fact that the personnel depart¬ 
ment of the city agreed to give certain 
credits on the civil service examination 
to those satisfactorily completing the 


training program. In addition, the rec¬ 
reation department announced its plans 
to award certificates as well. 

The last two aspects of this training 
program have required the establish¬ 
ment and maintenance of a complete 
set of records, which, of course, must 
be kept with scrupulous accuracy. Ad¬ 
ditional demands have been placed up¬ 
on the time of those of the professional 
staff who have been required to in¬ 
struct at the Wednesday night sessions 
and to assist and guide the volunteer 
leaders in their work in the centers. In 
spite of all of this, the program has 
proved so successful that plans are 
now under way to make this program 
an annual affair. 

As was pointed out earlier, certain 
ramifications of this program have 


proved very beneficial, such as the 
public relations value. The impact of 
one hundred eighty eager, personable, 
talkative people expounding the theo¬ 
ries of recreation throughout the city, 
reaching all classes of people, can¬ 
not be underestimated. The results of 
this already have become evident in 
the fact that there has been a resur¬ 
gence of community interest in recrea¬ 
tion department activities. The publiei¬ 
ty has been of immeasurable value, too, 
in forcefully bringing to public atten¬ 
tion the space shortage and personnel 
problems of the department. 

It is quite possible that later develop¬ 
ments may alter the picture somewhat; 
but, currently, the St. Louis Recreation 
Department is extremely enthusiastic 
over the apparent success of its project. 


R«mtion and Park Yearbook 


A Unique Edition—Limited 


Never before has an attempt been made to record in one volume the year’s work of 
municipal and county recreation and park authorities throughout the country. This edition 
brings together FOR THE FIRST TIME a statement of the activities, facilities, recreation 
leadership, management and expenditures of the agencies providing these closely related 
public services. Its preparation has been a cooperative undertaking based upon the reports 
of more than two thousand park and recreation agencies. 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 


$1.50 


Order Now! 


NA'I’IONAL HECHEA'ITON ASSOCIATION-.il.5 Fourth Avenue-New A’ork IO,N.Y. 
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(Hiild Mm Take Over 
looii-lloiir Program 


T he four elementary schools of 
Oceanside, Long Island, New York, 
take great pride in the organization 
and success of their noon-hour play¬ 
ground activities, particularly because 
of the service given by fifth and sixth 
grade boys and girls who serve as game 
leaders. This article relates how the 
system was organized, the philosophy 
behind it and how it functioned last 
year at South Oceanside Road School 
Number Four. A similar system was in 
operation at Oceanside’s other three 
elementary schools. 

Since it was considered education¬ 
ally desirable to have small groups at 
play, two portions of the playground 
were marked off for each of the ten 
classes—one for the boys and one for 
the girls. The twenty playground areas 
varied in size according to the age and 
needs of the groups. To each group 
was assigned a sixth-grade game leader 
and an assistant who assumed responsi¬ 
bility for the supervision of play and 
the keeping of good order. Aware of 
the possibility that a game leader 
might be absent from time to time, we 
organized what was known as the “fly¬ 
ing squad,” comprised of two boys and 
two girls who were ready to step in and 
take over anybody’s assignment. I gave 
the adult supervision; my job was to 
stimulate, guide and direct the play, 
but always indirectly, through the 
game leaders. In their eyes, I was not 
there to run their show but merely to 
give assistance in the event of an emer¬ 
gency. 

Reprinted through permission of The 
Nation’s Schools. 


When school opened in September, 
the physical education teacher held a 
conference with the game leaders. At 
this meeting, the young people were 
given an opportunity to express their 
opinions about rules and regulations, 
qualities of good leadersliip and the 
importance of good sportsmanship. 
Out of this lively discussion evolved a 
“game leader’s code,” expressed in 
simple language by the boys and girls. 
Periodically, meetings were held to 
iron out any problems which might 
have arisen. Each meeting was a co¬ 
operative affair, with the children ex¬ 
changing ideas and offering one an¬ 
other some worthwhile suggestions for 
improving the playground program. 
True, each leader was primarily con¬ 
cerned with his or her individual 
group, but all of the leaders worked in 
harmony for the welfare of the whole 
school. 

To provide an opportunity for the 
student body to become familiar with 
rules and regulations, a special assem¬ 
bly program was prepared. Here, again, 
the young leaders assumed full respon¬ 
sibility, having appointed a committee 
of five to work out the necessary de¬ 
tails. As is to be expected of children 
of this age, there was a great deal of 
ceremony—with boys and girls making 
extemporaneous speeches, taking a 
“game leader’s oath” and pinning 
badges on one another. 

For Democratic Living 

If activities are to serve their true 
function of preparing our young peo¬ 
ple for democratic living, it is the job 


of the school to provide experiences in 
group leadership. Ry the time boys and 
girls reach the sixth grade, they seek 
group approval and try to make them¬ 
selves felt in group relationships. This 
is especially true of the aggressive 
child or one who as.sumes the role of 
a bully. Such a child is capable of re¬ 
leasing tremendous energy and, if given 
the right kind and proper amount of 
guidance, can find e.xpression in nu¬ 
merous ways on the playground. 

We cannot overestimate the impor¬ 
tance of children’s working together. 
Though children are gregarious by na¬ 
ture, they need to learn by experience 
how to work harmoniously with others. 
Moreover, there is a growing realiza¬ 
tion that, the earlier children begin to 
work together, the stronger the carry¬ 
over will be to later life. 

Then, too, experience has taught us 
that children like to follow other chil¬ 
dren. They can’t seem to get away from 
the old cry, “Follow the gang.” Insofar 
as leadership is concerned, sometimes 
children do a better and more thorough 
job than do adults. Perhaps the answer 
to this is that they are able to speak 
the same language as the members of 
their groups and have a better under¬ 
standing of what makes the other fel¬ 
lows tick. At any rate, if their efforts 
are geared along constructive lines, 
they can do a grand job for the school. 
Children of this age catch on fast, and, 
once they know that we have confi¬ 
dence in them, their willingness-to-do, 
enthusiasm and loyalty are endless. A 
certain amount of guidance is neces¬ 
sary, but the degree of intervention 
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must be minimized as the situation 
j)rogresses. Oftentimes, ehildren resent 
playing the role of puppets, with all 
sorts of restrictive measures controlling 
their actions. They want to be active 
participants rather than passive re¬ 
cipients. 

Tact and Diplomacy 

Playground activities lasted from 
12:25 to 12:50 p.m. The game leaders 
were stationed at assigned posts a few 
minutes before their groups arrived. 
Each leader was adequately jirepared 
with the necessary equipment. There 
was a quick roll call. 

Various activities then took place, 
depending upon the season of the year 
and the wishes of the group. When 
teams were chosen for intra-group 
competition, every effort was made to 
he sure that the opposing sides were 
evenly matched. There were to he no 
one-sided affairs. The game leaders 
gav'e down-to-earth instructions and 
the children listened attentively. Em¬ 
phasis was placed upon good sports¬ 
manship rather than upon winning the 
game. When the activity commenced, 
there was a great deal of shouting, to 
be sure, hut there didn’t seem to he 


any serious confusion. Occasionally, 
there would be a dispute on a close 
play, hut this was amicably settled h) 
the game leader. 

Sharp commands were rarely given. 
On the contrary, these young leaders 
achieved results merely by making sug¬ 
gestions; they handled each situatioi 
like veteran statesmen. Surprisingly 
they used a great deal of tact and 
diplomacy, being careful not to ruL 
the other fellow the wrong way. There 
was no haste in jumping to conclu 
sions, and the other fellow was given 
every opportunity to voice his opinion 
But he was made to know, in no un¬ 
certain terms, that he was not going 
to “get away with something that is 
morally wrong.” In other words, the 
game leaders had the courage to stand 
up for those things which they believed 
to be right. Moreover, they never lost 
sight of the fact that they had pledged 
their support to defend and uphold the 
principles of the “game leader’s code,’ 
which they themselves had developed 
A pledge from this is, as follows: 

“I will do my best to set a good ex¬ 
ample for the members of my group; 
to be kind, patient and understanding; 
to respect the rights of others and to 


encourage good sportsmanship at all 
times.” 

By and large, things ran smoothly 
and the children had a lot of fun. 
Fundamentally, from the administra¬ 
tive point of view, that was the most 
important thing. As long as everyone 
had a good time and there was a rea¬ 
sonable amount of law and order, the 
program was clicking on all cylinders. 

When the first hell rang at twelve- 
fifty, there was a hush. Activity sudden 
ly stopped; children formed lines—and 
straight lines, too. There was no more 
shouting. This was serious business 
with the game leaders; they had a job 
to perform and they wanted to do it 
well. Soon the lines began to move 
toward the building, the smaller chil¬ 
dren going first, ft was a grand sight 
to see more than three hundred pupils 
marching in almost perfect formation. 
The game leaders accompanied their 
groups all the way into the classrooms; 
it was a job well done. While this 
might seem like regimentation at first 
appearance, it was rather the result of 
group experience and was accepted as 
the way to achieve goals in an orderly 
manner. The children learned the 
meaning of “liberty in law.” 


Dr. Peter W. Dykenia 


• On May 13, Dr. Peter W. Dykema, one of the 
inspiring music leaders of this generation, died suddenly 
at his home. Even though he had retired some years ago, 
he still was very active in helping the cause of music. 

For over thirty-five years, Dr. Dykema had been con¬ 
nected with the National Recreation Association. During 
the first World War, he helped with the community 
singing program for soldiers and sailors under War Camp 
Communitv .Service. For many years he attended the 
National Recreation Congress and was a tremendous 
influence in getting music introduced as an important 
part of the recreation program. Still later, Peter Dykema 
became a music consultant of the NRA and, for a number 
of years, had charge of the music at the National 
Recreation School. 

During this period, he advised on policies and helped 


in the writing of several of the association’s books and 
pamphlets dealing with music as a recreation activity. 

Dr. Dykema, as chairman of the department of music 
at the University of Wisconsin and, later, as a director 
of the department of music at Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, was widely known as one of the leading 
music educators of the country. It was significant that, 
as such, his interest was not limited to formal education 
He believed in the kind of music training in the schools 
that would carry on into the community and after school 
years. He saw music as a means of self-expression and as 
an emotional release for all the people. 

Peter Dykenia had an inspiring personality and a great 
gift for developing leadership in others. The National 
Recreation Association and the whole recreation movement 
have been enriched by his life and work. 
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Singing of the favorite songs of years past highlights an enjoyable day. 


. In the fall of 1949, we became interested in the needs 

\ and activities of the older citizens of Durham, North 
Carolina, and soon learned that members of other organi¬ 
zations were preparing studies on this subject. Shortly 
thereafter we met with representatives from the local 
chapters of the American Association of University 
Women, the Altrusa Club, the YWCA Family Service 
and the Department of Public Recreation to pool our 
[; ideas. We formed a group and, for lack of a better name, 

jl designated it the Durham Committee on Successful Aging. 

I We then began an interesting and exciting program of 

( study and activity, seeking ways and means of providing 
“something to do” for the older members of our own 
families and community. 

** These were the steps we took: We visited community 

facilities; talked with workers in state and community 
I agencies; presented panel discussions on the needs of 

older people at meetings of the AAUW and the Durham 
Social Planning Council; made a collection of articles 
I and pamphlets upon the subject and placed this collection 

^ in the library of the School of Nursing at Duke University, 

where it is available for the use of students, nurses, 
instructors and individuals. The committee compiled two 
large scrapbooks—one of newspaper articles, clippings 
( and pictures of our own project; the other, clippings of 
interest from magazines and newspapers. Both are kept 
up-to-date and are in the library with the pamphlet 
collection. 

i The first adventure in activities for our older citizens 

was a city-wide golden-age Christmas party. Because of 
its central location, the party was held at the YWCA. 
Invitations were sent to persons sixty years of age and 
older, the names being furnished by ministers, social 
agencies and others. The more than one hundred men 
and women who attended gave every indication of en¬ 
joying the program presented by the recreation depart- 
Mrs. Gertrude M. White is director of special activities 
in Durham’s Department of Public Recreation, N. Carolina. 


A Day’s Camping 
for Youngsters 
Over Sixty 

ment, as well as the refreshments served by the members 
of the committee. Those attending requested that this be 
made an annual affair. 

Our most unique program, however, was a series of 
three days of camping—as a part of the summer day 
camp which previously had been operated by the depart¬ 
ment of recreation for youngsters from seven to fourteen 
years of age. Splendid publicity was given the project by 
newspapers, radio and church bulletins. A special full- 
page Sunday feature, with pictures, was carried by one of 
the papers. Attractive invitations were sent to those who 
had attended the Christmas party and to additional people 
whose names had been suggested. 

Registrations were made at the YWCA, either in person 
or by telephone, on designated days. When requested, 
transportation was provided by the Red Cross Motor 
Corps, the YWCA, YMCA and by station wagons and 
cars of the individual members of our committee. Those 
who were able and desired to do so paid a registration 
fee; those who could not afford it were made just as 
welcome. Expenses above registration fees collected were 
paid by the committee. 

At ten a. m., on the days set aside for oldsters, the 
group gathered at the day camp site of Northgate Park. 
Here they were registered, introduced to other members 
of the group and served a fruit drink. 

Handcraft tables, presided over by instructors from our 
committee, were provided for those interested in the 
activity, and pot holders from loopers, hammered ash 
and pin trays from scrap sheets of metal, as well as pine 
needle vases and mats, were made. A large table with 
prizes was arranged for the bingo fans. Socializing and 
strolling in the park were most appealing to a small group. 
An interesting occurrence was the reunion of two girl¬ 
hood friends who had lost all trace of each other for 
forty-two years. There were a number of other instances 
where both men and women met again after being 
separated for a long period of time. 
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At twclve-tliirty, a well-balanced, appetizing liot lunch 
--jjrepared b) our camp dietician and her staff -was 
served under the trees. Innnediately following this, the 
nature specialist from our Children’s Museum gave an 
informal talk, bringing along one of his animals for 
each session. This provided a basis for the e.xchange of 
interesting past experiences and amusing stories. 

It bad been suggested in the invitations that those 
attending should bring any hobbies which they might 
have. These, along with the articles made during the day, 
were on display. A photographer from one of the news¬ 
papers look pictures of the groups partieipating in the 
various activities. These were published, to the delight 
of the oldsters. 

To bring the day to a close, one of the older people 
jdayed a portable organ, while another led the singing of 
favorite songs of years past. A high spot, one afternoon. 


was a short period of square daneing. One of the group 
called the figures while three others provided string niusie. 

At three o’elock, transportation arrived and the group 
reluctantly departed. Members were profuse in their 
praise of the pleasure afforded them and requested that 
the days of camping be extended to at least six for another 
season. Plans arc now being made to grant this request. 

These days of camping, we feel, not only brought 
pleasure to approximately one hundred fifty of these 
youngsters over sixty, but illustrate what may be ac¬ 
complished when soeial agencies and a department of 
public recreation plan and work together. Too often, we 
have stressed tlic need of recreation for youngsters; now 
we realize that recreation knows no age limit and that 
those who have passed the springs of life can respond as 
enthusiastically to a well-planned program as any teen¬ 
age boy and girl. 


l’"'... „ -■.•A ■•'.i-fti't 'll, 
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Greeting Newcomers to Vallejo 


Keith A. Macdonald 

I ’ALLEjo IS A CITY of twenty-tbree thousand, by the last 
official 1950 census count; however, in the Greater 
Vallejo area, which is the same as the Unified School Dis¬ 
trict, there is a population of sixty-seven thousand—at 
least, that was the count the first of the year. Today it’s 
a lot different because Mare Island Naval Shipyard, Benicia 
Arsenal and Travis Air Field are increasing their comple¬ 
ment; hence, the city now has a population closer to sev¬ 
enty-five thousand and it is increasing every day. 

This new population, coming from near and far, means 
additional responsibility for the recreation department; in 
fact, it’s going to mean the same thing to every com¬ 
munity recreation facility, resource and budget. 

Where do we fit in as far as the newcomers are eon- 
cerned? What can we do? VTiat did we do? First of all, 
we mimeographed a four-page sheet that started out like 
this . . . 

We Welcome You to Vallejo 
“Dear Newcomer: 

‘'The Greater Vallejo Recreation District welcomes you 
to Vallejo and desires to acquaint you and personally in¬ 
vite you to take part in its recreation activities. During 
the course of the year, you will find, within easy reach, 
many opportunities to take part in almost any type of ac¬ 
tivity that may interest you ...” 

With that introduction, we next proceeded to list infor¬ 
mation under the following headings: 

School Playgrounds Open for Summer Programs; Play¬ 
grounds and Community Centers; Tot Lots and Parks; 


Other Recreational Areas; Seasonal Community l^rograms; 
Vallejo Community Center—Activity Schedule; Summer 
Activities; Recreation District Staff. 

On the back page is a brief of what the district includes, 
what the budget is and how it is financed, with the last 
paragraph stating: “Because of your contribution through 
taxes to the recreation district program, we especially in¬ 
vite you to share in the use of its facilities and to enter 
any phase of the program that may interest you.” 

From Mrs. C. A. Lund of the Welcome Service of 
Vallejo, we received a list of many of the new families who 
have moved into the city—and although she already has 
made an initial visit, we have been following up the same 
leads with a personalized call. To date, we are just in the 
introductory stages, but by the time this is published, some 
two hundred or more families will have been visfted. 

The response from these newcomers is gratifying—cor¬ 
dial and friendly. For instance, one newcomer from In¬ 
diana said, “How very nice of you to do this. My husband 
and I have been anxious to find out just what to do about 
meeting other people in the community. . . . I’ve never 
heard of any recreation department doing this.” 

It will take a few months, before the newcomers become 
adjusted and acquainted, to make their numbers show up 
in our attendance figures; however, it is felt that if our 
method of contact does nothing more than make people 
feel more friendly toward the city and its people, that alone 
will be a commendable achievement. 


Keith Macdonald’s background includes teaching, coach¬ 
ing, social work. Navy recreation. He is now executive di¬ 
rector for the Greater Vallejo Recreation District, Calif. 
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Cease Firing 


Ready East? Ready West, North and South': 

Then let’s ‘’’Honor your partners!” 


Those of us interested in the continu¬ 
ation of square dancing as a healthy 
form of recreation have enjoyed the 
many letters published in reply to the 
controversial article, “Whither ‘West¬ 
ern’ Square Dance?” which appeared 
in the November 1950 issue of Recre¬ 
ation. 

These seemed to indicate a strong 
undercurrent of hope that we all could 
work together to clear up the many 
misunderstandings which seem to pre¬ 
vail among callers and leaders in vari¬ 
ous sections of the country; and that, 
although we agreed or disagreed with 
this article, basically we all are seeking 
common ground upon which to meet 
for the betterment of the square dance 
and for the benefit of all concerned. 

Square dancing should be the means 
of bringing people together in friend¬ 
ship, rather than that of creating ill- 
will. Therefore, those of us who are 
leaders should do everything possible 
to carry out its real purpose in a way 
that is best for the country as a whole. 
We should, indeed, take great pride in 
the dances and costumes w'hich are in¬ 
digenous to our own areas, but this 
should not be carried to e.xtremes. 

We all agree, I am sure, that square 
dancing is for the majority and not 

Mr. Durlacher is uell-knotm to the 
recreation field. Several times he has 
been in charge oj the square dancing 
at National Recreation Congresses. 


for a chosen few. This has been 
brought out in each and every letter 
so far. We know, beyond all doubt, 
that we can learn from each other 
through the proper exchange of ideas. 
Unless we find a medium for such ex¬ 
change, however, and put a stop to 
these many feuds, we shall be ruining, 
rather than building, the square dance. 
If ever any activity needed its leaders 
brought together in harmony, it is 
til is one. 

Many of us have thought, from time 
to time, of forming a national associ¬ 
ation of callers to meet this need. 
Others have shaken their heads, stating 
that such associations become so top- 
heavy with officers, rules and regula¬ 
tions that the original purpose is de¬ 
feated. There has been talk of stand¬ 
ardizing terminology and figures. How 
this could ever be done will remain for 
years the sixty-four-dollar question. 

Perhaps all we needed was the 
“shock treatment” provided by “Whith¬ 
er ‘Western’ Square Dance?” to make 
us realize what we have been doing, in 
a blind sort of way, in every section of 
the country. Wc are all human, of 
course, and can make mistakes with¬ 
out realizing how our actions are af¬ 
fecting others. At times it takes strong 
medicine to awaken us. 

I have always believed that con¬ 
structive idea.s, rather than arguments, 
are the answer to any question. What 
wc need most is complete knowledge of 


what is actually happening in each sec¬ 
tion of the country and how it is being 
done. We should have this information 
written in an unbiased way with no 
claims as to its being the only way or 
the best way. The question is: How 
best to reach everybody through one 
medium? What existing national jnibli- 
cation might be the best vehicle for an 
exchange of ideas and information? 
After checking all of the square dance 
magazines, 1 found they were either so 
sectionalized or so editorially biased 
that it would take a King Solomon to 
decide upon one among them. To start 
another magazine, at this time, would 
present so many problems that it would 
take years to clear them aw'ay. The 
next step, then, is to find a national 
periodical in sympathy with what we 
all are striving to do and one that will 
be able to do the most good. This, to 
me, and I hope to you, is the very 
magazine that has brought all of this to 
a head— Recreation. 

This magazine is unbiased and pub¬ 
lished in the best interests of all forms 
of recreation. It could be the medium 
for not only answering our jiresent 
problem, but also for giving aid to 
many others intcre.«ted in starting 
square dancing activities. Wc know 
that practically every recreation direc¬ 
tor can be interested in stpiare dancing 
and that, through the elTorls of recrea¬ 
tion directors, millions of the uniniti¬ 
ated can be interested. Wc also realize 
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lhal many pliysical cducaloi? sul)scril)c 
to Recreation and that they. too. 
could he stimulated into seeing tirdt 
square dancing should heeome a ])art 
of the curriculum in main schools 
where it is not enjoyed at the jiresent 
time. 

The problem of how best to go about 
a united plan can easily ho solved ij 
we can interest Recreation in devot¬ 
ing a portion of its ])ages to it. What 
do we need most?- -Facts from state 
or sectional organizations or (jualified 
sectional leaders where no organiza¬ 
tions are set up. Where are these .sec¬ 
tions? If we cheek a map of the United 
States, we will find the imaginary 
dividing lines according to natural dif¬ 


ferences in dances: east from the Pa¬ 
cific Coast to the Dakotas, a ])ortion of 
Nebraska and Kansas, most of Oklaho¬ 
ma and Texas: the central northern 
states: the South; the East. Each of 
these sections could he se])arated into 
three sub-sections. Each sub-section, 
through the editors of Recreation, 
would he invited to submit articles on 
what is being done in that jiartienlar 
area. A time limit would he set for re¬ 
ceiving these articles and it would then 
he the privilege of the editors to .select 
the copy. As an inqiartial hodv, they 
would naturally select only the material 
which would be most beneficial to all. 
In this way. a story from each sub-sec¬ 
tion would a])])ear once each year and 


keep everyone in touch with other sec¬ 
tions for mutual understanding and 
support. What we need is some group 
not in “our” immediate family to help 
us at this time. I have talked over this 
plan with Miss Dorothy Donaldson, 
managing editor of Recreation, who 
has always been a very good friend, 
and an impartial one, to square danc¬ 
ing. She has assured me that if it is the 
wish of the majority of those from 
whom answers are received, through 
this article, the magazine would be 
happy to consider it. The final decision 
is up to each and every one of us in¬ 
terested in square dancing for other 
than selfish reasons. 

May we hear from those interested? 


James A. Sharp 


Father on the Playgrovmd 



OR SEVERAL WEEKS jirior to ojiening our full-time 
summer ])layground program in July, we were con¬ 
fronted with the problem of what to do with the children 
after school and supper hours. How were we to prevent 
them from committing minor malicious acts to private and 
school property? What type of program could be installed 
on our nine school pla\grounds which would supjily a 
constructive, well-organized plan of play; and, most im¬ 
portant, if a program could be developed, from what 
source would we obtain ])roper supervision? 

It must be pointed out. in regard to supervision, that 
a great majority of the jilayground leaders used on our 
full-time playgrounds are either teachers or students still 
in college. Members of our regular staff, therefore, were 
not av'ailable, since we planned our jiart-time program to 
begin with daylight saving time late in April and to 
continue until the installation of our full-time program 
the first week in July. Supervision for the period of after¬ 
school until the sujiper hour posed no problem, as the 
physical education department of the school system 
handled these particular hours in their regular ])hysical 
education program. Our problem was the supervision of 
the children after supper until dark. 

Finally, a “doubled-barreled idea” was suggested by 
the recreation dejiartment. It jiroposed that if certain 
fathers of children living near their resiicctive playgrounds 
could be interested in scrv ing as part-time playground 
suiiervisors. jierhajis their presence and control would 
.stop a great deal of unwanted and costly damage: also. 

Author is director of recreation in Jamestoien, iXew York. 
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such a program would bring the jdayground mueh eloser 
to a number of homes and parents. Through the eoopera- 
tion of the superintendent of schools and the elementary 
school principals, a staff of father supervisors W'as or¬ 
ganized. They were to keep the playgrounds open from 
six to nine each night of the week and were paid at the 
rate of one dollar per hour. 

In time, it was discovered that these fathers were ex¬ 
tremely interested in ])roviding games for the children 
as well as in doing the job of helping to prevent damage 
to private and public property. A manual was then 
prepared for them by the recreation staff, containing 
games, rules and regulations, safety hints, playground 
responsibilities and other pertinent information which 
might be of assistance. Soon the willing fathers had 
organized individual playground programs. The important 
thing is that the fathers were not content merely to 
“watch” the children play; they wanted them to participate 
in some well-organized game or group of games. 

East year, the nine playgrounds were kept open on a 
jiart-time basis for a total of 1,350 hours. Total attendance 
was estimated to he 23,149 youngsters. The total cost of 
supervision to September 23, 1950 was SI,350. Since the 
installation of this after-supper program three years ago, 
there has been a very noticeable decrease in property 
damage in and around the schools. Comments from parents 
and school authorities have been those of commendation. 
During the past two years, the program has been con¬ 
tinued after the schools open in the fall until the discon¬ 
tinuance of daylight saving time, late in September. 

Recreation 



Desirable Practices 
in ilthletics 
for Girls and Women" 


• For tlie benefit of those recreation 
leaders who are not familiar with the 
standards recoininended by the Na¬ 
tional Section on Women’s Athletics 
of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recre¬ 
ation, we are reprinting them herewith. 
Although developed from an educa¬ 
tional point of view, they are equally 
applicable in all recreation situations 
and should be familiar to all recrea¬ 
tion leaders and executives: 

Standards for Desirable Practices 

The program of athletic activities 
should: 

1. Be based upon the recognition of 
individual differences (age, ph)si(jue, 
interests, ability, experience, health) 
and the stage of maturity (physiologi¬ 
cal, emotional, social) of the j)artici- 
pants. 

2. Be determined by: 

a. The evaluation of the activity in 
its present and its future use. 

b. The classification of individuals 
in ability from beginner to expert. 

c. The development from simple to 
complex activity. 

3. Provide opportunity for each 
player to lead according to her merit 
and to follow according to her willing¬ 
ness and ability to adapt herself to 
others and to a common end. 

4. Promote the acquisition of skill 
by using sound and varied methods. 

5. Schedule regular play periods of 
limited length, at frequent intervals, at 
a time of day when energy is at a 
high level. 

6. Provide for the selection of mem¬ 
bers of all teams so that they j>lay 
against those of approximately the 

* An adaptation of Standards in Athletics for 
Girls and Women. National Section on Wom¬ 
en’s Athletics, 1201 16th Street, NW, Wash¬ 
ington 6, D. C. $.75. Specific “Standards for 
Guiding Competition for Girls and Women” 
in the various team and individual sports ap¬ 
pear in the respective sports guides. 


same ability and maturity. 

7. Be taught, coached and officiated 
by qualified women whenever and 
wherever possible. 

8. Provide officials whose decisions 
are sound, consistent and impartial. 

9. Include the use of official rules 
authorized by the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Edu¬ 
cation and Recreation. 

10. Stimulate the participants to 
play for the enjoyment of playing and 
not for tangible rewards or because of 
artificial Incentives. 

11. Include a variety of sjiorts, both 
team and individual, and jirovide op¬ 
portunity for all girls wishing to par¬ 
ticipate to he a member of a team in 
those sports for which teams arc 
organized. 

12. Promote informal social events 
in connection with competition. 

13. Secure written parental permis¬ 
sion for minors engaging in any extra¬ 
mural competition. 

14. Educate girls and women con¬ 
cerning appropriate costumes for 
sports. 

15. Limit extramural competition to 
a small geographic area. 

16. Provide safe transportation in 
bonded carriers. 

17. Provide a program of competi¬ 
tion for girls separate from that 
arranged for boys (eliminating such 
events as double-header games or 
“curtain raisers”), excej)t in those 
activities in which boys and girls are 


encouraged to play together on mixed 
teams. 

18. Limit the total length of sports 
seasons and the maximum number of 
practice periods and games to be 
j)layed in a day or a week. Specific 
recommendations may be obtained in 
the “Specific Standards” referred to 
above. 

Leadership 

Administrators, teachers or coaches 
and players primarily should be con¬ 
cerned with the outcomes of the pro¬ 
gram. 

1. The administrator is directly re- 
s]>onsible for: 

a. Selecting qualified women to 
direct the program. 

b. Providing facilities, equipment 
and finances to carry on the pro¬ 
gram. 

c. Providing equal use of facilities 
and equipment for boys and girls. 

d. Providing health safeguards. 

e. Guiding publicity to emphasize 
the educational and recreational 
values of the program. 

2. The teacher or coach is responsi¬ 
ble for: 

a. Having a thorough knowledge of 
the games, their rules and strat¬ 
egy- 

b. Providing opportunity for all 
girls to play. 

c. Encouraging skillful play for full 
enjoyment of the game. 

d. Emphasizing the importance of 
health examinations. 
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e. Developing iiitelligenl leadersliiji 
and wise followership among the 
players. 

f. Conducting activities on a sound 
coin])etitive basis. 

g. Exemplifying tho.se traits which 
she tries to develop in others. 

3. The player is res])onsihlc for her 
own conduct as shown through: 

a. Intelligent health practices. 

h. Courtesy, fair play and good 
sportsmanship. 

e. High quality of leadership within 
her own group. 

(1. Emotional control in all game 
situations. 

e. Playing to the best of her ability. 

Health 

Provisions must he made for care¬ 
ful supervision of the health of all 
players. 

a. Participants must have periodic 
health examinations. 

b. Written permission from a physi¬ 
cian should be required after serious 
illness or injury. 

c. First-aid supplies should be avail¬ 
able at practices and games. 

d. Participation during the men¬ 
strual period should be determined on 
the basis of individual differences. 

e. Equipment and facilities should 
be hygienic and safe. 

f. Players should be remov'ed from 
activity if injured, over-fatigued or 
showing evidence of emotional insta¬ 
bility. 

Publicity 

A planned program of publicity 
should present interesting information 
concerning the program, its standards. 


aims and outcomes. The publicity 
should he carefully interpreted to news- 
pa])ers. community leaders, players 
and their associates. Publicity should 
st less: 

a. The recreational and social values 
of sj)oiis. rather than the winning of 
championshii)s. 

h. Achievements of the grou])s and 
teams, rather than those of individuals. 

Tyqjc.s of Competition 

The method of organizing competi¬ 
tion must be determined in terms of 
desirable outcomes. The guides to con¬ 
structive com])etition are that the pro¬ 
gram of athletics shall offer equal 
opportunity to all in terms of in¬ 
dividual ability, that it shall be wide 
in range, that it shall he adapted to 
the needs and interests of the partici¬ 
pants and that it shall he honestly and 
e.\])ertly led. 

a. Intramural — Competition of 
groups playing one another within 
their school, within their industrial 
group or within their organization. 

This type of competition should have 
priority in regard to facilities, time 
and leadership because it serves the 
greatest number of players. 

h. Extramural—Competition involv¬ 
ing a group or team from one school, 
industrial group or organization play¬ 
ing with a group or team from another 
.‘:chool, industrial group or organiza¬ 
tion. 

Types of informal extramural com- 
jjetition are: 

J. Sports Days —An occasional event 
in which several schools, industrial 
groups or organizations come together 
- often playing more than one activity 


— and each school, industrial group or 
organization bringing two or more 
groups of players. 

2. Play Days —A v'ery informal type 
of competition. In this, players of the 
l)articipating schools or clubs arc 
divided among color teams. This type 
of event is particularly suitable for 
high school groups and for individual 
sports activities. 

3. Telegraphic Meets —Teams com- 
])etc with each other by establishing 
records against time or for score, 
w'hilc performing in their own loca¬ 
tions. Such records are sent to a central 
committee for comparison. Archery, 
pistol and rifle shooting, swimming 
events, bowling and track and field are 
adaptable to this plan. 

4. Informal Extramural Competition 
■ -Occasional games played toward the 
end of the intramural season. These 
may be between intramural winners 
or two teams selected from intramural 
players. In contrast is the “varsity 
type,” in which a small, highly- 
selected group plays a series of games 
with similar teams from a number of 
schools. 

No one type of competitive organi¬ 
zation can be designated as the ap¬ 
proved form. The method of organizing 
competition must be determined by the 
desirable possibilities it provides— 
not by the type into which it can be 
classified. 

The one purpose of athletics for 
girls and women is for the good of 
those who play. 


Reprinted by permission of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, Washington, D.C. 


\/ Did you enjoy your summer vacation? 

\/ Were you one of the lucky millions who visited State or National Parks? 
v/ Did you travel by motor, trailer, bicycle, foot—or 
V Were you on a camping trip? 

\ ' Where did you stay? How much did it cost? 

\/ What was your most memorable experience? 

These are just a few of the many questions Hecreation would like to have you 
answer. Please send in your aecount of your SUMMER VACATION 1951. Perhajts 
puhlieation of your adventures will serve to inspire stay-at-homes and members of the 
“ITl-never-go-there-again” brigade to have a more satisfying reereation summer 
in 19.52. 
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OfU*UoH . . . 


DR. LAWRENCE K. FRANK, for¬ 
mer director of the Caroline Zachry 
Institute, at New York City Youth 
Council meeting: “Because today's 
children are likely to live longer and, 
as adults, work shorter hours than any 
previous generation, it is important 
for them to develop now their own 
personally satisfying ways of using 
future leisure. 

“Since most adults think of play 
only as an escape from work, they are 
likely to underestimate its importance 
for children. Far from being just a 
pleasant way to pass time, play is for 
youngsters a process through which 
they discover themselves and the world 
around them.” 

n u 

J. B. KIRKPATRICK, Ed.D., Direc¬ 
tor of School of Physical Education at 
McGill University, in “New Trends in 
Recreation Programme,” The Cana¬ 
dian Association Bulletin for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation: 
“Any program of activity which is not 
solidly based upon Christian principles 
will not be as fruitful as it should be. 
Just as it is difficult for a recreation 
program to abide by Christian princi¬ 
ples if it ignores the e.xistence of the 
chief agent of Christianity in the com¬ 
munity. 

“At the same time, this calls for a 
reorientation of thinking on the part 
of church leaders. If there is a danger 
that recreation programs may ignore 
Christian principles, there is an equal 
danger that church authorities may- 
stifle a recreation program. A church 
which embarks upon a recreation pro¬ 
gram only as a necessary bribe to hold 
its members is likely to meet with little 
success. The church which undertakes 
a recreation program because it be¬ 
lieves in joyous and abundant living, 
and wishes to share and lead the way 
to such living with its members, will 
meet with much greater success. The 
participant in recreation evaluates his 
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experience largely in terms of the fun 
and enjoyment he gets from it. It is 
important that fun and enjoyment be 
kept in mind as immediate objectives 
in a recreation program. 

“Among other things, I believe that 
a church which really wishes to work 
effectively in, and through, recreation 
must he prepared to provide both fa¬ 
cilities and leadership comparable to 
those which exist in other agencies.” 
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Accent on Oldsters —New York City recently opened 
the doors to a new day center for oldsters—its first to 
be established in a public school. Designed to furnish 
recreation and cultural activities for the older citizens 
of the city, the center is open Tuesday and Thursday 
evenings, from seven-thirty to nine-thirty p. m., under 
supervised leadership. Poetry and painting classes, a 
discussion group, a glee club and an orchestra are on 
the program. 

» » » 

The Syracuse Recreation Department also has taken 
steps towards increasing its services to the approximately 
eighteen thousand oldsters in the community. The new 
project—a recreation center exclusively for older people 
on a five-day-a-week basis—has been made possible by 
the Corinthian Foundation, a local philanthropic women’s 
group, who have had the ground door of a large building 
converted into two large rooms, outfitted as a lounge and 
activity area. 

Under the direction of a professional staff worker from 
the recreation department and a corps of volunteers from 
the Corinthian Foundation and the Junior League, the 
center seeks to provide recreational opportunity for men 
and women nearing and just entering retirement as well 
as for those who are still active but in need of recreation. 

Syracuse’s center boasts an advisory board composed 
of representatives from the Corinthian Foundation, Junior 
League, Council on the Aging (Council of Social Agen¬ 
cies), recreation department and participants. The pro¬ 
gram director is responsible for the final screening of 

volunteers, as well as for their orientation and training. 

» » * 

Variety Proves Spice to Crowds —Menomonee Falls, 
Wisconsin—a community of about twenty-four hundred 
citizens—last year saw its summer recreation program 
bring out spectators and participants of all ages for a 
grand attendance total of 22,510, 


Two months of summer playground activities are con¬ 
ducted at tlic village park five days a week. A paid recre¬ 
ation director, who also serves as an elementary physical 
education director when school is in session, supervises a 
varied program of handcrafts, sports, square and social 
dancing. In addition, special features such as the Stunt 
Night, held in cooperation with the high school band; doll, 
pet and hat shows; a playground jjicnic; and a slow and 
fast pitch softball league also attract Menomonites. Last 
year’s grand finale was the Olympic Field Day, with the 
added treat of prizes and free refreshments donated by 
local merchants. 

» » » 

Music Appreciation—Toronto Style —Designed to help 
average listeners understand music, a series of radio pro¬ 
grams on music appreciation are being broadcast in To¬ 
ronto and recorded by the Community Programmes Branch 
of the Ontario Department of Education. Called “Stepping 
Stones in Music,” the twenty-six fifteen-minute programs 
trace the history of music from early folk tunes to the 
present day. The script is written in informal non-technical 
language and illustrated with recorded music. Discs of the 
programs are being recorded from the original broadcasts 
and will be available to private radio stations and music 
listening groups in Ontario. 

Previous radio programs produced by the Community 
Programmes Branch, including a series on family recrea¬ 
tion and foreign language talks for newcomers to Canada, 
are now being used by private radio stations as a public 

service to their communities. 

« « « 

Shine 'Em Up! —A novel contest, which has become an 
annual event in Wilson, North Carolina, was first intro¬ 
duced last year when the Department of Recreation and 
Parks sponsored a shoe shine contest for hoys. Held at 
the community center, the contest drew a large crowd of 
the curious and the interested. 

A regular shoe shine .stand was placed upon the stage, 
with a huge reflector set directly over it to spotlight each 
contestant. The master of ceremonies introduced each 
youngster, who had a large number pinned upon his back 
for easy identification. The judges--a local lawyer, news¬ 
paper publisher and banker—based their decision upon 
workmanship, rhythm and showmanship. 

Participants were entered in one of two divisions: the 
junior division for amateur shine boys and the professional 
division for those who made a living at shining shoes. 
Music was provided by the department’s PA system when 
requested, but many of the contestants did their own hum¬ 
ming, singing or whistling as they cracked their cloths in 
rhythm. A few even tapped and jigged as they made their 
rags “talk.” 

A local radio station made recordings of the winners 
and, after playing these over the air the next day, was be¬ 
sieged with calls from people who hadn’t heard of the 
contest or wanted it repeated. 

In the new annual event, local shoe shine parlors and 
barbershops will donate prizes, and boys from their re¬ 
spective shops will enter the competition. 
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Minimum Arts and Crafts Tools 


Frank A. Staples 


For a recreation center workshop 

T N OUR HURRY to get things done, we sometimes overlook 
the real value of the arts and crafts recreation program. 
We are, for instance, tempted to use power tools to get 
most of our work accomplished. Hand tools, however, 
retain recreational value for our activity groups. 

Recreation in arts and crafts means not only having 
fun, but doing things which relax the nerves and counter¬ 
balance everyday working tasks. If we were doing a 
vocational training job, then we would use power tools 
and assembly line methods. But, since recreation is our 
aim, not mass production, we use the t)pe of tools best 
suited to recreational objectives. The hand tool helps us 
to become more skillful with our hands and gives us 
more opportunity to develop muscular coordination. The 
relative simplicity of hand tool operation offers the needed 
counterbalance to this highly-complex mechanized life. 

These facts have been kept in mind in the listing of 
tools for use on the playground or in the workshop. A 
suggestion as to the quantity of each type of tool also 
is given. 



OFFICIAL COURTS 



Conform exactly to official requirements. 
Easily installed — sunk in the ground so 
top is flush with surface and filled with 
clay. Strongly constructed of 2"xl0" planks 
bolted together and faced with heavy iron. 

DIAMOND CALK HORSESHOE CO. 

4616 GrQnd Avenue e Duluth, Minnesota 


hem 

Quantity 

Item 

Quantity 

Coping saws . 

6 

Paper punch .. 

.... 1 

Coping saw blades 

6 pkgs. 

Knives . 

. 6 


. 6 


. 2 


. 12 


... 1 

Rulers . 

. 12 

Large pans . 

.. 2 

Pencils . 

. 12 

Small pans . 

.. 12 

Water-color brushes 


Pliers .. 

. 1 

(large size) . 

. 12 

Cross cut saw , 

. 1 

Medium half-round 


Vise (small) . 

1 

files . 

. 6 

C clamps . 

6 

Hacksaw . 

1 

Wooden bench pins 

6 

Hand drill .. 

. 1 

Mallet . 

1 

Drills 


Tin snips . 

1 

(various sizes) . 

. 3 

Mixing spoons . 

6 

Needles . 

3 pkgs. 

Flat 1" oil brushes . 

3 


Common pins . 1 pkg. 

The above list is for a general, well-rounded, inexpensive 
program and does not include tools for such crafts as 
leatherwork, raised metal work, loom weaving and pottery. 
These require specially trained leaders, who would know 
which tools they need. 

Frank Staples is director of arts and crafts for the NRA. 


Adjustment of Subdivisions 

The control of subdivisions by the planning commission 
in Salt Lake City makes possible the adjustment of any 
pro])Osed subdivision to the master plan. The commission 
can not only require that streets he provided in the lay¬ 
out of the subdivision, but can require the subdivider to 
dedicate other open spaces shown on the master plan. When 
this ])lan calls for more ojien space than the suhdividcr 
can reasonably be asked to dedicate, the integrity of the 
plan can still be preserved by requiring the subdivider 
to reserve the land desired for acquisition by the city. 

The planning commission is requiring the developers of 
all major subdivisions to dedicate to the city a small “tot 
lot.” The city then furnishes the necessary play equipment 
which consists mainly of a sand box, teeters, slides, small 
swings and benches for mothers. Three such tot lots were 
acquired in 1950. 

Dedication of other open space for neighborhood and 
major parks or to preserve natural or historic community 
assets, as set forth in the master plan of the city, is re¬ 
quired by the subdivision control ordinance adopted in 
January, 1950. 
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Junior Baseball Rule Book 
The Hillerich and Bradsby Com¬ 
pany of Louisville, Kentucky, makers 
of Louisville Slugger Bats, has added 
a new ineinber 
to its family of 
sports rule books. 
This one^—on 
little league base¬ 
ball—is available 
through dealers 
or direct from the 
company at ten 
cents per copy. 
The book con¬ 
tains seventy-two 
pages of rules 
and illustrations, 
written in a style and language com¬ 
prehensible to the average young 
fan. 

Guide to Laundry Savings 
The Paul T. Wiegaiid Laundry Ma¬ 
chinery Company, 143 Perry Street, 
Buffalo 4, New York, announces that 
it has available a new booklet, “A 
Guide to Laundry Savings,” outlining 
the company’s “Package Plan” laundry- 
units for gymnasiums, schools and bath 
houses interested in installing a com¬ 
mercial-type laundry. Paul Wiegand, 
president of the company, states that 
many of these institutions now operat¬ 
ing their own commercial-type laun¬ 
dries have realized considerable sav¬ 
ings from the operation. 

The “Package Plan” offered includes 
a commercial-type laundry washer, 
drying tumbler, extractor and flatwork 
ironer. The cost of these complete 
units starts at $2495, with a capacity 
of two hundred fifty pounds per eight- 
hour day. Other units are available 
to handle up to twenty-five hundred 
pounds per day. 


White Arrow Football 
One of the latest additions to the 
Sunruco athletic ball family of the 
Sun Rubber Company, Barberton, 
Ohio, the White Arrow Football is a 
boon to football games played under 
the lights. 

Official in size and weight, it is 
made of patented, exclusive Vita-Weld, 
multiply construction of white Sunite 



rubber. It is said to be impervious 
to water; and it will not rot or give 
’way at the seams, kicks and passes 
with balanced accuracy and meets toe 
and hand perfectly. 

Crafts Catalog 

As an introduction to its new and 
complete crafts division, the Fry Plastic 
Company of Los Angeles has issued a 
twenty-four-page catalog that is an 
ideal ordering guide for camps, 
schools, churches. Scouts and for the 
beginner or the accomplished hobby¬ 
ist. 

The new Fry Crafts division is re¬ 
ported to be another step in the growth 
of a firm that has become one of the 
largest hobby organizations in the 
country. It is concerned with hundreds 
of items, in dozens of different crafts, 
and offers a single source for all crafts 
supplies. 

Send for your free catalog by 
writing to the Crafts Division, Depart¬ 
ment E, Fry Plasties Company, 7826 
South Vermont, Los Angeles, Cali¬ 
fornia. 


Chlorine Tablets for Pools 
The Steine and Maley Company, 
3604 South Morgan Street, Chicago, 
Illinois, is manufacturing a new chlo¬ 
rine tablet which may replace the use 
of chlorine gas for swimming pools. 
According to reports, the United States 
Government has purchased fifty-five 
thousand tons for Army, Navy and 
Marine use. In Illinois, Joliet and Cen- 
tralia pools are being used as guinea 
pigs this summer. The tablets sell for 
thirty dollars per one hundred pounds. 

Shuffleboard Weight 
Acclaimed by players for its greater 
speed and visibility is the newly- 
developed Sparkler shuffleboard 
weight, with balanced chrome steel 
base and red or blue top of durable 
Tenite plastic. The shatterproof top 
is molded with a threaded shaft which 
screws securely into the base. Diamond 
cut, the plastic catches and reflects 
light as the weight spins. A center 
insert, cemented to the underside of 
the Tenite cap, further identifies red 
and blue weights as “A” or “C.” The 



lustrous top section gives the standard 
weight a slight additional height, 
makes identification easy for both 
players and spectators at distances up 
to forty feet. 

Sparkler shuffleboard weights are 
manufactured by the American Shuflle- 
board Company, 210 Paterson Plank 
Road, Union City, New Jersey. Tops 
arc molded by the Boonton Molding 
Company, Boonton, New Jersey, of 
cellulose acetate butyrate Tenite, a 
product of the Tennessee Eastman 
Company, Division of Eastman Kodak 
Company, Kingsport, Tennessee. 



Official Rules 
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^eeneeitiatt NEWS 


Two New Playgrounds 

United Nations headquarters on the 
East Kiver in New York is going to in¬ 
clude, as part of its international cstal)- 
lishment, a playground for children. A 
plot one hundred hy one hundred 
forty feet at Forty-eighth Street is be¬ 
ing set aside for this special purpose. 
The UN is building, and will operate, 
the recreation area, complete with 
slides, swings and sandboxes. Not only 
the local community will he benefited, 
but the hundreds of thousands of visi¬ 
tors from all over the world, intent up¬ 
on seeing the UN in operation, will he 
able to leave their children for super¬ 
vised play. 

In one of its editorials, the New 
York Herald Tribune commented: 
“This is an intimate and personal con¬ 
tribution that warms the heart. It is 
more than a gesture towards solving a 
local problem. The act of remembering 
the needs of children next door to 
world deliberations is one that speaks 
deeply to all people.” 

* * * 

A new play center with modern 
equipment recently was donated to El¬ 
lis Island for the children waiting to 
enter this country. At present, many 
of these boys and girls are from dis¬ 
placed persons’ camps in Europe. 

The center is the gift of the National 
Council of Jewish Women to honor the 
late Anna M. Kaufman, a council staff 
member who worked with children 
over a twenty-five-year period at this 
location. The structure housing the 
play area has just been remodeled by 
the United States Government along 
colorful, attractive lines. 

Soviet Imposes Rules 

Russia has applied strict curbs on 
the public behavior of children under 
sixteen years of age to prevent juvenile 
delinquency. 

Parents will be fined two hundred 
rubles (nominally six dollars) for each 
violation by tbeir children of the fol¬ 
lowing rules: 

1. No buying of liquor or tobacco. 

2. No cbildren on public streets 
after ten p.in. unless accompanied by 
their parents. 

3. Children’s entertainments must 


end by nine p.m. 

4. Movie and theatre attendance 
during vacation time restricted to Sun¬ 
days and holidays unless group leaders 
organize mass attendance. 

Relaxation for Servicemen 

Servicemen in Atlanta, Georgia, 
may now relax at the Armed Forces 
Service Guild Lounge during off-duty 
hours, thanks to a group of generous 
Atlanta women. 

The lounge, located on famous 
Peachtree Street, and near the heart of 
the city, was furnished, decorated and 
is being maintained by the Service 
Guild, Incorporated, an organization 
made up of 175 women. They have 
employed a full-time hostess and are 
underwriting all expenses. 

The facility is open daily from nine- 
thirty a.m. to nine-thirty p.m. and 
from two-thirty to nine-thirty p.m. on 
Sundays. Here servicemen can congre¬ 
gate, dance with the junior hostesses 
who are on hand every evening, write 
letters, read or watch television shows. 
Refreshments are served gratis. 

The lounge also furnishes an ideal 
place for traveling servicemen and 
women to rest and wait for their con¬ 
nections out of the city. 

Mrs. Simon Selig, president of the 
Service Guild, has issued a statement 
in which she declares that the guild 
will sponsor the lounge just as long as 
there is a need for it. “We want the 
serviceman and woman to feel at home 
here,” she adds. “We are going to do 
our best to make it a home away from 
home.” 

Lieutenant General John R. Hodge, 
Commanding General, Third Army, in 
formally opening the lounge, pointed 
out that healthful recreation is essen¬ 
tial to the serviceman and praised the 
Atlanta women highly for their gener¬ 
osity and their initiative in creating 
this facility. 
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for the finest in 



rubber-covered 



athletic balls 


You can depend upon famous 
Wilson INDESTRUCTO 
Rubber Covered Athletic Balls 
to give the acme in performance 
and the maximum in long life. 
No rubber covered balls 
made can outwear them— 
or give more satisfactory 
service in any way. Sold by 
leading sporting goods 
dealers everywhere. 


rbDAY IN SPORTS BQUIPMiNT 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicogo 
Bronch offices in New York, Son froncisco 
and 26 othftr principal cities 
(A subtidiory of VViTion & Co., Inc.) 
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Magazines and Pamphlets 


Invisiri.f. Mending. Culver Products 
Company, Cuher City, California. 
Sl.OO. 

Camping .Magazine 1951 Annual Ref¬ 
erence AND Buying Guide Issue. 
Galloway Publishing Company, 
Plainfield, New Jersey. 

Public Recreation in North Ala¬ 
bama, Alabama State Planning 
Board, Montgomery, Alabama. 

Hires Throws a Square Dance. The 
Charles E. Hires Company, Phila¬ 
delphia, Pennsylvania. $.10. 

Modern Dance Building and Teach¬ 
ing Lessons, Ailecne Lockhart. Wil¬ 
liam C. Brown Company, Dubuque, 
Iowa. $3.00. 

For Volunteers Who Interview, 
Kathleen Ormsby Larkin. Volunteer 
Bureau Welfare Council of Metro¬ 
politan Chicago, Illinois. 

Children in the Family; Rivals and 
Friends, Edith G. Neisser. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Co¬ 
lumbia University, New York. $.60. 

Your Guide to Wise Buying. United 
States Testing Company, Incorpo¬ 
rated, Hoboken, New Jersey. Free. 

How TO Be Prepared. Girl Scouts of 
the United States of America, New 
York. 

Services of the National Girl 
Scout Organization to Its Local 
Units. Girl Scouts of the United 
States of America, New York. 

Toward Improved Chest-Council 
Agency Relations, prepared by a 
committee sponsored jointly by 
Community Chests and Councils of 
America, Incorporated, and the Na¬ 
tional Social Welfare Assembly. As¬ 
sociation Press, New York. $.75. 

Your Child’s Leisure Time, Mildred 
Celia Letton. Bureau of Publica¬ 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. $.60. 

At Work with Young Adults, Allen 
S. Ellsworth. Association Press, New 
York. 81.50. 

Folk Dance Guide, Paul Schwartz. 
Folk Dance Guide, P. 0. Box 342, 
Cooper Station, New York. $.50. 


Children's Camps in New York 
State. State of New York Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce, Albany, New 
York. 

1951 Directory of Vocational 
Counseling Agencies. National Vo¬ 
cational Guidance Association, St. 
Louis, Missouri. $1.00. 

Physical Education for Children 
OF Elementary School Age. A 
report of the National Conference 
on Physical Education for Children 
of Elementary School Age. The Ath¬ 
letic Institute, Chicago, Illinois. $.50. 

The First Book of Feltcraft. Fun 
with Felt Corporation, New York. 
$.50. 

Free Time in the Armed Forces. The 
President’s Committee on Religion 
and Welfare in the Armed Forces. 
United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. $.25. 

Square Dance Calls from Texas, 
edited by Marguerite Muchmore. T. 


Administration of Health Educa¬ 
tion AND Physical Education, 
The, Jesse Feiring Williams and 
Clifford Lee Brownell. Fourth edi¬ 
tion. W. B. Saunders Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. $3.75. 

Albert’s Zoo, Jane Werner. Simon 
and Schuster, New York. $.25. 

Alice in Wonderland Finds the Gar¬ 
den of Live Flowers, told by Jane 
Werner. Simon and Schuster, New 
York. $.25. 

American Planning and Civic An¬ 
nual, edited by Harlean James. 
American Planning and Civic Asso¬ 
ciation, Washington, D.C. 

Art of Group Discipline, The, Ru¬ 
dolph M. Wittenberg. Association 
Press, New York. $3.00. 

Bertram and His Marvelous Adven¬ 
tures, Paul T. Gilbert. Dodd, Mead 
and Company, New York. $2.50. 


S. McDaniel, Jr., Bellaire, Texas. 
$.50. 

The Board Members’ Manual— How 
to Produce and Use It in Board 
Education, Charlotte K. Demorest. 
National Publicity Council, New 
York. $1.00. 

Physical Activities Program for 
Women and Girls, 1951. Chicago 
Park District, Chicago, Illinois. 

High School Intramural Program, 
William W. Scheerer. Burgess Pub¬ 
lishing Company, Minneapolis, Min¬ 
nesota. $2.00. 

Visual Materials in Safety Educa¬ 
tion, Supplement 11. National Com¬ 
mission on Safety Education, Na¬ 
tional Education Association, Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. Single copy, thirty 
cents; two to nine copies, ten per 
cent reduction; ten to ninety-nine 
copies, twenty-five per cent reduc¬ 
tion; one hundred or more copies, 
thirty-three-and-one-half per cent re¬ 
duction. 


Bugs Bunny’s Book, told by Annie 
North Bedford. Simon and Schus¬ 
ter, New York. $1.50. 

Competitive Sports in Schools and 
Colleges, Harry A. Scott. Harper 
and Brothers, New York. $5.00. 

Creative Hands, Doris Cox and Bar¬ 
bara Warren. Second edition. John 
Wiley and Sons, New York. $6.50. 

Developing Democratic Human Re¬ 
lations. First Yearbook. American 
Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. $4.25. 

Flowers and Table Settings, Julia 
S. Bcrrall. The Studio Publication 
Incorporated, in association with 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York. $5.00. 

Games for Grownups, Marguerite 
Kohl and Frederica Young. A. A. 
Wyn, Incorporated, New York. 
$2.50. 
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new Publications 



Placement Pointers 
on Volunteer Service 

Prepared by Robbie Hunt Burton. 
’ Association of Junior Leagues of 

America, New York. 

I Here is something from which public 
recreation leaders, or any recreation 
leaders who are seeking ways in which 
to work successfully with volunteers, 
well can profit. 

I One phase of the subject is concise¬ 
ly covered in this attractive pamphlet, 
and the ways of work presented in it 
have been tested and drawn from a 
^ fund of practical experience, for 

j volunteer service to the community 

j has been an essential part of the 

4 Junior League program from the very 
t beginning. The author’s clear descrip¬ 
tions of the interviewing of volunteers 
and of the other activities and re- 
li sponsibilities of the placement com- 
I mittee are excellent. Samples of cards 
and slips for record keeping are 
I included. 

I The Family Pleasure Chest 

Helen and Larry Eisenberg. Parthe¬ 
non Press, Nashville, Tennessee. Pa¬ 
per $1.00; Cloth $1.50. 

The indefatigable Eisenbergs have 
done it again! Their new book contains 
I more suggestions for fun for the fam- 
J ily — indoors, out-of-doors and even 
I when camping. Among the contents of 
its 203 pages—including games, hand- 
; crafts, stunts, hobbies—you’ll find, in 
i addition to new ideas, old favorites 
! that you’ve almost forgotten. Material 
I for the book has been collected from 
people across the country and, in leaf¬ 
ing through it, one is apt to come 
across familiar names. We note, for 
instance, that R. Bruce Tom, of Ohio 
State University—an old friend in rec¬ 


Covering the Leisure-time Field 


reation—makes a substantial contribu¬ 
tion to the chapter on “Homemade 
Fun.” He says, “Homemade recreation 
contains dynamic force that is waiting 
to be harnessed for the betterment of 
family life,” and follows his statement 
with instructions for the making of a 
number of games to be enjoyed by 
home folks, friends and neighbors. 

Among their own suggestions, the 
Eisenbergs ask: “Why not start your 
own family fun notebook? Cut, paste, 
collect, mark it up with your own 
ideas; lend it to others.” 

Their bibliography, which covers 
each section of the book, should be 
helpful to those really interested, as 
should be the section on family nights 
at the club or cburch. 

Sports Equipment 
Selection, Care and Repair 
Virginia Bourquardez and Charles 
Heilman. A. S. Barnes and Com¬ 
pany, New York. $5.00. 

This is a comprehensive, concise 
and detailed book that will be in¬ 
valuable to any recreation department, 
school, college, university or organiza¬ 
tion that must buy sports equipment, 
would like its budget to go far and 
wants the best and most for its money. 
The book covers twenty-two major and 
minor sports in detail—what equip¬ 
ment to buy, standards by which to 
judge it, how it will wear, what care 
it will require. 

So far as we know, it is the only 
book on this important subject—and 
it is authoritative. It has exact descrip¬ 
tions of the construction, materials, 
standards, amounts needed and proper 
care of both clothing and equipment for 
archery, baseball, softball, basketball, 
bowling, boxing and wrestling, fencing. 


field hockey, football, golf, ice hockey, 
lacrosse, tennis, badminton and squash, 
skiing, soccer, volleyball, handball and 
track events. Detailed analyses of the 
types, properties and care of leather, 
plastics, rubber, wood, light metals 
and textiles add to its value. 

Campfire and Council Ring 
Programs 

Allan A. Macfarlan. Association Press, 
New York. $2.50. 

Calling all camp counsellors! Here’s 
the book you all look for each camp¬ 
ing or tripping season. There are camp¬ 
fire programs galore for boys and 
girls — games, stunts, ceremonies, 
quizzes. 

Also included is good material on 
site, equipment, costumes, fire-lighting, 
magic and all the devices which make 
campfire programs long-to-be-remem- 
bered. Good, well-chosen material of 
this sort is very hard to find, so this 
book will be very welcome news! 

American Indian Beadwork 
W. Ben Hunt and J. F. “Buck” Bur- 
shears. The Bruce Publishing Com¬ 
pany, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. $5.00. 
This is a nine-by-twelve-inch book 
to allow for pages of photographic 
illustrations, drawings and diagrams 
and fourteen pages of four-color plates 
of designs used by many of the Indian 
tribes—Sioux, Ute, Apache, Zuni, 
Blackfoot, Arapalo, Ojibwa and others. 

The first section of the book deals 
with methods and directions for doing 
different types of beadwork—loomed, 
sewed, rosette and so forth. Section 
two shows photographs of ceremonial 
costumes as well as actual beaded 
pieces. Section three features fourteen 
beautiful color plates of value to 
craftsmen interested in design. 
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Games for Grownups 
-Marguerite Kohl and Frederica Young. 
A. A. Wyn, Incorporated, New York. 
S2.50. 

These games—162 of them--arc for 
adults and teen-agers, and arc a very 
well-selected group. What makes this 
game book different from, and better 
than some of, the many oth'er good 
game books is the organization of the 
material, which is excellent, and the 
charts which show at a glance the 
location of any game, preparation 
needed, number of players and the 
time it takes to play. 

Other charts at the end of the book 
act as game classifications, so that if 
a trick game is needed, there’s no 
searching through the book. All that’s 
necessary is to look at the chart of 
trick games—and there they all are, 
with their names and page numbers! 
Because of this careful organization, 
the book is remarkably easy to use. 

The style of writing is sprightly and 
entertaining; the illustrations are 
amusing. Altogether, a very excellent 
addition for your game and party 
shelf. Recommended! (See “Recipes 
for Fun,” page 231.) 

Emotional Problems of Growing Up 
0. Spurgeon English, M. D., and Stuart 
M. Finch, M. D. Science Research 
Associates, Chicago 4, Illinois. $.40; 
three copies for $1.00. 

Written for teachers and parents, 
this forty-eight page pamphlet dis¬ 
cusses the emotional problems of young 
people, stressing the relationship be¬ 
tween adult attitudes and the child’s 
emotional growth. Dr. English is head 
of the Department of Psychiatry at 
Temple University Medical School and 
Dr. Finch is director of the Depart¬ 
ment of Child Psychiatry at the same 
school. 

Keeping Idle Hands Busy 
Marion R. Spear. Burgess Publishing 
Company, Minneapolis 15, Minne¬ 
sota. $1.75. 

Although this little hook came out 
a year ago, it is filled with so many 
good ideas that we cannot resist 
calling it to your attention here. The 
author, incidentally, is director of the 
Kalamazoo School of Occupational 
Therapy, Western Michigan College of 


Education. She has prepared her book 
for the use of those “with a limited 
budget who are endowed with imagi¬ 
nation and resourcefulness.” It is 
directed toward occupational thera¬ 
pists, teachers, leaders, housewives and 
others interested in working with their 
hands. It tells how to use to advantage 
discarded or waste materials or 
materials salvaged in the home, and 
has an excellent section on the use 
of native products—acorns, corn husks, 
driftwood, feathers, rushes, sand, twigs 
and thorns and so on. The other sec¬ 
tions of the book are: Cloth; Paper; 
Wood. 

Profile of Youth 

Edited by Maureen Daly. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia, Penn¬ 
sylvania. $2.95. 

What are the facts about our 
15,372,000 teen-agers? What do they 
themselves think about morals, reli¬ 
gion, politics? What do they like to 
eat, to wear, to do? Answers to these 
questions—important for many reasons 
—are given in this frank, down-to- 
earth survey of the teen-agers in this 
country. Fifteen editors and re¬ 
searchers from The Ladies’ Home 
Journal took a year of travel in forty- 
five states to collect this portrait of 
the youth who will control America’s 
future. Excellent supplementary read¬ 
ing for those wide-awake leaders who 
are constantly searching for a better 
understanding of their young people. 

The Art of Group Discipline 
Rudolph M. Wittenberg. Association 
Press, New York. $3.00. 

Perhaps the best way to review this 
valuable book is to quote from it. Such 
quotations, taken at random, will give 
an indication of the simplicity and 
force of the style and, at the same time 
show, in a small way, the fundamental 
soundness of the text. Here are a few 
thought-provoking sentences, given 
without any of the many actual cases 
used as illustrations: 

“Discipline is a progressive process 
that comes about through cooperative 
action rather than imposed restric¬ 
tions.” 

“Frequently trouble arises because 
we ask the children to do nothing, 
which is one of the most unreasonable 


requests to make of them.” 

“Face the fact that discipline is a 
jirocess, not an emergency measure.” 

“The leader cannot avoid taking part 
in the process of discipline; he either 
retards it or furthers it.” 

“Don’t expect an individual to give 
up a satisfaction unless he can be given 
something more satisfying to take its 
place.” 

“The group’s choice of a natural 
leader is an index of its needs and 
discipline and should, therefore, be re¬ 
spected.” 

“The job of developing disciplined 
citizens cannot be done within the 
walls of an agency offering no more 
than a good recreation program and 
good will, as valuable as these are in 
themselves.” 

Are there any recreation leaders—or 
teachers—or parents—who haven’t had 
to face up to this question of disci¬ 
pline? Remember trying to get camp 
quieted down after taps? Trying to get 
youngsters out of the pool when the 
swimming period was over? Keeping 
order backstage during the play or 
pageant? Making announcements in a 
noisy assembly hall? Coping with a 
sullen, rude teen-ager? 

Here’s a book that lays the ground¬ 
work for better understanding and bet- ■ 
ter techniques. It reads well, is well-or¬ 
ganized and worth careful study. It 
would be a wonderful book to use as a 
basis of a series of discussions in staff 
meetings or in-service training periods. 
We recommend that every recreation 
director read it — and encourage his 
staff to read it. 

Please Note! 

Leadership in Recreation, Gerald B. 

Fitzgerald, A. S. Barnes and Com¬ 
pany, New York. $3.50. 

Reviewed in the personnel section 
of this issue, page 224. 

Puppets and Bible Plays 
Josie Robins and Marjory Louise 

Bracher. Muhlenberg Press, Phila¬ 
delphia. $1.25. 

This simple and beautiful little book 
gives careful plans for making pup¬ 
pets out of material easy to come by, 
especially ordinary spools. No special 
gift of handcraft is required. Child¬ 
like dramatizations of well-known Bible 
stories lend a lovely flavor. 
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In case you're wondering what to do about your Halloween and Thanks¬ 
giving celebrations, here is a list of helpful material available from the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 



FOR HALLOWEEN 

All Set for Halloween (P 10)—Large-scale, 
outdoor suggestions and smaller-scale, in¬ 
door ideas.$.15 

Bring On Your Spooks (MB 1949)—Sugges¬ 
tions for decorations and games . . $.10 

Community Celebrates Halloween, The 

(MP 278)—Reports from many cities, with 
suggestions for the whole community and for 
neighborhood affairs.$.15 

For a Halloween Party (MB 580)—Games, 
contests and fortunes for a party . . $.10 

Fun for Halloween (MP 141)—Party plans 
include decorations, invitations, pre-party 
games, active games, quiet games, musical 
activities, stories, dramatics and a good bib¬ 
liography .$.25 

Games and Stunts for Halloween (MB 

787)—Includes a dance, fortune-telling and 
so forth.$.10 

Ghosts and All (MB 625)—A party plan $.10 

Halloween Fun (MB 1891)—Suggested activ¬ 
ities from various cities.$.10 

Halloween Gambols (MP 169)—A short play 
in which the host is none other than Mephis- 
topheles, and there are ghosts, goblins and 
witches.$.10 

Halloween Party for Children, A (MB 

1696)—House-to-house party with different 
activities at every stop along the route $.10 

Outline for Halloween (MB 2003)—Lafa¬ 
yette, Louisiana, plans for grade parties $.10 

Peter Pumpkin Eater (MP 202)—A children's 
play, based upon the old nursery rhyme $.15 

Terrible Ghost Story, A (MB 267)—Chills 
and thrills abound in this short, but effective. 


ghost story.$.10 

Witches and Elves Dance (MB 2004)—Sim¬ 
ple dances for all age groups $.10 


(For additional suggestions, see Bulletin F 44) 


FOR THANKSGIVING 

Captain's Dilemma, The (MP 89)—A play¬ 
let based upon the famous courtship of 
Miles Stondish.$.10 

Children of the Americas (MP 338)—A 
pageant depicting, through song and dance, 
historic periods of America .... $.10 

Community Pageant for Thanksgiving 

(MB 2010).$.10 

Faith of Our Fathers (MP 46)—A Pilgrim 
pageant. The first part tells of the Pilgrims, 
brings out clearly the signing of the May¬ 
flower Compact and also contains a scene of 
the first Thanksgiving. The second part tells 
of the faith of our fathers in modern 
times.$.25 

Family Party for Thanksgiving, A (MB 

1578) .$.10 

For a Happy Thanksgiving (Reprinted from 
RECREATION) — Suggestions for a simple 
harvest community night consisting of songs, 
dances and considerable pageantry. Also 
suggests other possibilities for harvest enter¬ 
tainments and festivals.$.10 

Fun for Thanksgiving (MB 1576)—Games 
and decorations.$.10 

Harvest Home Thanksgiving Party (MB 

1579) —Grand fun for a family celebra¬ 
tion .$.l0 

Plays, Pageants, Festivals and Other En¬ 
tertainment Material for Thanksgiving 

(MP 342)—A bibliography . . . . $.10 

Program for Thanksgiving, A (MP 367)— 
Eight tableaux with narrators . . . $.10 

Thanksgiving Ceremonial, A (MB 1421)— 
For church, school, community auditorium 
use. The Earth Mother and the Earth Chil¬ 
dren take part in a procession, followed by 
groups of Pilgrims, pioneers and those who 
share their offerings.$.10 

Thanksgiving Down on the Farm (MB 

1892)—Decorations and games . . $.10 

Three Thanksgivings, The (MP 51)—A No¬ 
vember humoresque of the Thanksgivings of 
the past, present and future .... $.25 

Turkeys in the Treetop (MP 407)—Games 
and mixers for your party . . . . $.10 

(For additional suggestions, see Bulletin F 45) 
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Private First Class Melvin Brown, of Mahaffey, 
Pennsylvania- -Medal of Honor for valor in action near Kasan. Korea, September 4, 
1950. Stubbornly holding an advanced position atop a wall. Pfc. Brown stood off 
attacking North Koreans until all his rifle ammunition and grenades were gone. 
When last seen he was still fighting—with only an entrenching shovel—rather than 
give up an inch of ground. 

Never forget the devotion of Melvin Brown! 

Now, this very day, you can help make safer the land he served so far “above 
and beyond the call of duty.” Whoever you are, wherever you are, you can begin 
buying more . . . and more . . . and more United States Defense* Bonds. For every 
time you buy a bond you’re helping keep solid and stable and strong the country 
for which Private Brown gave everything he had. 

And remember that strength for America can mean peace for America—so that 
boys like Melvin Brown may never have to fight again. 

For the sake of Private First Class Melvin Brown and all our servicemen —for 
your own boy —buy more United States Defense Bonds—now. Defense is your job, 
too! 


Don’t forget that now every Series E Bond 
you own automatically goes on earning 
interest for 20 years from date of purchase 
instead of 10 as before. This means, for 


example, that a Bond you bought for $18.75 
can return you not just $25 but as much 
as $33.33! For your country’s security, and 
your own, buy U. S. Defense Bonds now! 


■ S. Samig.9 Bonds are D(dense Bonds - Buy them regularly! 


The U. S. GovernmerU does not pay jor this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in 
cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers oj America as a public service. 






















RECREATION 

is one of the fields in ivhich 

SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


has been serving the schools of America 
for twenty years. Under the editorship of 
Dr. Harry C. McKown, well-known au¬ 
thority on extracurricular activities, this 
monthly magazine promotes the following 
interests: 


ACTIVITY PROGRAMS — Current thought of leaders in the field of democratic groui) activities. 
SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES — An assembly program for each week of the school year. 

CLASS PLAYS — Help in selecting and staging dramatic productions. 

CLASS ORGANIZATIONS — Directions for the successful guidance of school groups. 
FINANCING ACTIVITIES — Suggestions for financing student functions. 

ATHLETICS — News and ideas on late developments in intra-mural and interscholastic sports. 
DEBATE — Both sides of the current high school debate question. 

DEPARTMENT CLUBS — Instructions and aids in the directing of school clubs of all types. 
HOME ROOMS — Ideas and plans for educative home room projects. 

PEP ORGANIZATIONS — Devices for stimulating loyalty and school spirit. 

STUDENT PUBLICATIONS — Guidance in the production of school newspaper and yearbook. 
PARTIES AND BANQUETS — Suggestions for educative and wholesome social activities. 
STUDENT GOVERNMENT — Sound direction in development of student sense of responsibility. 
MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES — Music, commencement, point systems, etc. 


Subscription Price Subscribe Now 


School Activities Publishing Co, 

1515 LANE STREET TOPEKA, KANSAS 






FIRST IN SOFTBALL AS IN BASEBALL 


Building championship power into Louisville Slug¬ 
gers has been our business since 1884. This ac¬ 
cumulated knowledge of bat making is your as¬ 
surance that the Louisville Slugger models you 
select ore the finest bats which skill and "know 
how can produce. 
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16 Models 

A bat for every type of 
Softball hitter. 


LOUISVILLE SLUGCER BATS 
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Worn coait-to-coast the choice is Porter 


This fine new gymnasium at Mater Dei High School at Evonsviiie, 
Indlona, is equippeci with six Porter Forword-Fold "Holstowoy" 
Backstops, two with Porter 21 IB Rectangulor Plate Gloss Bockboords 
and four with Porter 208B Rectangular Plywood Backboards. 


High schools all over America point with pride 
to Porter basketball backstops, as installations 
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that are truly in keeping with the finest, most 


modern buildings. Yes, Porter backstops look 


Side court backstops hoist to the ceiling to per¬ 
mit clear vision for spectators during bosket* 


right, work right and are right in every detail. 


boll gomes. Main court backstops likewise 




for nearly a century of experience and skill goes 
into their design and manufacture. That is why 
leading schools, universities, clubs and com¬ 
munities turn to Porter for every gymnasium 
equipment need . . . for apparatus as well as 
backstops. 



Equipping a Gym? 

Whether you are planning a new 
building or equipping an old one. 
Porter's engineering staff can help 
jnu. No obligation. Write today 
for free cnunsel. 


THE J. E. 





a Century of 





CORPORATION 


Offawa, Illinois 


Manufacturers af Gymnasium, \ Ployground and Swimming Pool Equipment 
CHICAeO OFFICE: 664 N. Micbitan Ate.. Chlcato 11. Phone: Superior 7-7262 \ NEW YORK OFFICE: 11 W. 42nil St.. New York 18. Phone: LOntacre 3-1342 
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EDITORIAL 


RECREATION 

and the 

UNITED DEFENSE FUND 


^ I ■'ODAY, the United States lives and 
must eontinue to live in a state 
which is neither peace nor war. The 
ultimate tipping of the scale for peace 
or total mobilization may not come for 
years. It may never come in our time; 
or all-out war could come tomorrow. 
An event occurs. A demand is made; 
and within minutes the explosives of 
war rock the world. 

In this cold war atmosphere, there 
can be no apathy. Success in resisting 
the designs of Soviet Russia for world 
domination will dc|)end u|)on the abil¬ 
ity of all of our people to adjust their 
living, their thinking, and their efforts 
to furthering effective mobilization for 
the security of this country. 

It is heartening, therefore, in this 
time of uncertainty and tension, to 
know that the nation’s outstanding vol¬ 
untary recreation, health and welfare 
agencies are rising to the occasion by 
providing special services to help meet 
the growing needs created by the de¬ 
fense program. Such organizations as 
the National Recreation Association, 
United Service Organizations and the 
American Social Hygiene Association 
not only are providing services vital to 
the members of our armed forces but, 
through the United Community De¬ 
fense Services, are putting their com¬ 
bined skills at the service of defense- 
impacted communities needing a help¬ 
ing hand. 

To finance their extra services, these 
agencies have joined forces in the 
United Defense Fund for one apjical to 
the country, for the support of special 
defense activities. With a total goal 
of $18,624,854 for 1952, the United 
Defense Fund is seeking $16.511,8.54 
of this amount through fall Community 
Chest Red Feather campaigns in towns 
and cities throughout the land. The re¬ 
maining $2,113,000 of the total cam¬ 
paign goal will be sought through a 
separate campaign in New York City. 

There can be no question of the need 
for the services to be |)rovidcd with 
this money. President Truman declares 
that "the formation of the United De¬ 
fense Fund is highly gratifying ... to 


everyone concerned with the national 
defense effort ... I salute this united 
effort for its fine example of team¬ 
work.” 

Charles E. Wilson, director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, thinks 
that “if there is fumbling or delay in 
establishing community services neces¬ 
sary to maintain everyday living on a 
satisfactory basis, industry can lose vi¬ 
tal manj)ower through absenteeism, ill¬ 
ness and turnover in skilled labor. All 
of these are a real threat to produc¬ 
tion.” 

Consumer testimony in support of 
the need for the United Defense Fund 
and of the services which it finances 
comes from all sides. 

There is the sergeant in Korea who 
writes of the tremendous morale effect 
of the USO Camp Show Units . . . 

The working mother in an industri¬ 
ally impacted community on the West 
Coast, relieved because a child care 
center has been established . . . 

The young man in one of the recent¬ 
ly reactivated armed forces installa¬ 
tions who reports that the recreation 
opportunities provided by the local 
community make it seem as though he 
is in his own home town . . . 

Thousands of people in the military 
and civil front lines of our cold war 
mobilization are benefiting from the 
work of the UDF agencies. Millions 
more need their help. This can be 
made possible only through the whole¬ 
hearted support of all citizens. Gen¬ 


eral George C. Marshall, Secretary of 
Defense, summed up the thinking of 
our top officials when he said: “The 
United Defense Fund is an integral 
part of the defense effort. It is coor¬ 
dinating its efforts closely with those 
of the government. I hope that the 
nation’s Community Chests and our 
people will stand solidly behind it.” 

The National Recreation Association 
is using, to the fullest extent, its nor¬ 
mal services in helping to meet recrea¬ 
tion problems created by the defense 
program. However, the need is greater 
than can be met through its regular 
budget. Special additional services are 
essential and are being financed by the 
United Defense Fund. The association 
urges all those interested in helping 
recreation meet its defense responsibil¬ 
ities to take a special interest in tbe 
success this fall of the local Community 
Chest campaigns, of which the United 
Defense Fund is a part. 

In these troubled times, community 
recreation is vital. To make its bene¬ 
fits available to all requires special and 
constant local and national effort. This 
situation brings a new public relations 
opportunity to recreation departments. 
Take advantage of it and interpret to 
your local Community Chest and to 
your community the need and purpose 
of the United Defense Fund. 

Help keep America strong. 
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• ORDER m-4, of the National Produc¬ 
tion Authority, was revoked as of Au¬ 
gust 3 and replaced with Order M-4A. 
The latter, revised August 20, retains 
the list of prohibited recreation con¬ 
struction, but provides for exceptions 
and a limited use of critical materials. 
Effective October 1, the use of steel or 
copper for any kind of recreation con¬ 
struction will require formal NPA allot¬ 
ments. 

To apply for an adjustment or ex-, 
ception from M-4A, both Form NPAF 
24A and Form CMP-4C must be filed 
with the National Production Author¬ 
ity, Washington 25, D. C. In deter¬ 
mining whether an exception or adjust¬ 
ment should be granted, NPA will con¬ 
sider whether the applicant has prop¬ 
erly provided for sufficient quantities 
of controlled materials to complete the 
proposed structure. 

• THE MAYBANK SPENCE BILL, which 
was passed by Congress on August 21, 
juovides, among other things, for a 
sixty-inillion-dollar fund for loans and 
grants to critical defense communities 
for the construction and operation of 
community facilities and services, in¬ 
cluding those of recreation—if they 
cannot be financed locally. Provisions 
will be discussed at one of tlie defense 
meetings of the National Recreation 
Congress in Boston. 

• OFF THE PRESS OCTOBER FIRST will 
be the new “Emergency Recreation 
Services in Civil Defense” manual, 
pulilished by the National Recreation 
Association. In addition, number six¬ 
teen of the “Defense Recreation Bulle¬ 
tin,” designed to keep recreation pco- 
])lc abreast of the times in all matters 
ndating to recreation and defense, was 
released on the fifth of September. The 


files of every recreation worker should 
contain a complete set. 

• ANY SERVICEMAN IN UNIFORM will be 
e.xempt from the Federal admission tax 
on entertainment if he is not paying 
any admission price, according to Bill 
HR 4601, w'hich was approved by the 
House in August. 

• THE SIXTH ANNUAL Industrial Recre¬ 
ation Conference, to be held at Purdue 
University November 18, will feature 
Joseph Prendergast as its main speak¬ 
er. His topic will be “Recreation’s 
Contribution to our Industrial Society 
in a Period of Emergency.” 

Mr. Prendergast also will attend the 
Third National Catholic Youth Confer¬ 
ence in Cincinnati on October 15, the 
Mid-Continent Park and Recreation 
Conference in La Crosse, Wisconsin, 
October 24 to 25, and the thirty-first 
meeting of the National Conference on 
State Parks, Zaleski, Ohio, Oct. 8-12. 

• THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
DEFENSE has established a women’s ad¬ 
visory committee, of women prominent 
in public and professional fields. Mem¬ 
bers have been appointed by Mrs. Anna 
M. Rosenberg, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, and their responsibility will 
be to give expert counsel on policies 
which will make military service at¬ 
tractive to young women and assure 
their parents that genuine interest is 
being taken in their welfare. The new 
committee is entitled “The Defense Ad¬ 
visory Council on Women in the Serv¬ 
ice.” 

• THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCA¬ 
TION held a significant conference on 
“Women in the Defense Decade,” at 
the Commodore Hotel in New York 
City, September 27 to 28, and discussed 
what women’s attitudes, philosophy and 


activities should be in the next ten 
years. The National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation was presented by Helen 
Dauncey, Katherine F. Barker Memo¬ 
rial Secretary for Women and Girls. 

• AN ANALYSIS of the annual state park 
expenditures, sources of funds, attend¬ 
ance, personnel and land acquisition 
for 19.50 now is available from the 
United States Department of the In¬ 
terior, National Park Service, Recre¬ 
ation Planning Division, Washington, 
D. C. This is compiled from the 1950 
annual records on state park lands and 
related areas. 

• TWO INTERESTING CANADIAN SURVEYS, 
now completed, are: 1) “National Sur¬ 
vey of Recreation in Canadian Com¬ 
munities,” sponsored jointly by the Na¬ 
tional Council on Physical Fitness, the 
Canadian Federation of Mayors and 
Municipalities and the Parks and Rec¬ 
reation Association of Canada, avail¬ 
able from the Department of National 
Health and Welfare, Jackson Building, 
Ottawa; 2) “Recreation in Industry,” 
a survey of recreation programs in 
manufacturing plants in Ontario, con¬ 
ducted by tbe Community Programmes 
Branch of the Ontario Department of 
Education and available from branch 
offices at 206 Huron Street, Toronto. 

• A PROGRESS REPORT (No. 1323), “An 
Experiment in Informal Community 
Organization,” which deals with a sim¬ 
ple and successful experiment in com¬ 
munity organizations, may be obtained 
by writing to the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Texas A and M 
College System, College Station, Texas. 

The first of at least five cities in 
Illinois that have passed an ordinance 
prohibiting powered model airplanes 
from flying within the city limits is re¬ 
ported to be Evanston, Illinois. This 
action by the city council has not met 
general approval and, according to the 
superintendent of recreation, members 
of the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
are making efforts to have the ordi¬ 
nance rescinded. “It is an example of 
hurried legislation, sponsored by an 
alderman because his constituency com¬ 
plained of the noise caused by the 
motors. The solution is certainly not 
to be found in elimination, but rather 
through controls.” (See article, “Mod¬ 
el Aviation,” October 1950, issue of 
Recreation. —Ed.) 
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District Music Service 

Sirs: 

Because of your interest in activi¬ 
ties for older people, we thought you 
would wish to know about a new serv¬ 
ice developed by our District Music 
Department. 

This past year the East Harlem 
Council for Community Planning asked 
us to work out group music programs 
for persons over the age of sixty. The 
first of these, undertaken for the York- 
ville Neighborhood Club, revealed the 
most satisfactory results . . . 

Assigned to graduate students, the 
programs combine entertainment with 
informal choral instruction and per¬ 
formance. They make use of musical 
training any of the group members 
may have had, but take into considera¬ 
tion the fact that many have had no 
prior musical background. 

Visiting observers from other agen¬ 
cies have expressed complete approval 
of the approach, and the school has 
been asked to undertake leadership of 
other such programs. 

Several student-leaders, who planned 
and conducted the programs, have be¬ 
come so greatly interested in construc¬ 
tive activities for older people that they 
plan to specialize in this field . . . 

Meanwhile, some of the graduate 
students would be glad of the oppor¬ 
tunity to plan and direct similar pro¬ 
grams for other groups or clubs of 
older persons. If any organization 
with which you are connected has need 
for this kind of leadership, we shall 
greatly appreciate your letting us 
know; or they may write directly to 
us at 238 East 105th Street, New York 
29, New York. The fees are nominal. 


but will assist the students while they 
complete their training. 

Isabelle Strauss, District Music 
Service, Manhattan School of Music. 

Factual Data Wanted 

Sirs: 

We have received several requests 
for factual data on daily use factors 
of the latrine buildings in public parks 
and recreational areas. We would like 
to know if any of your district repre¬ 
sentatives, in their contacts with local 
recreation and park authorities, have 
compiled any data on this subject or 
would have any information that may 
be of value to us. In a number of in¬ 
stances, it is generally believed that 
latrine buildings and comfort stations 
may be over-designed, with more fix¬ 
tures than are necessary adequately to 
service the public using the specific 
area. Any information you may be 
able to furnish us in this connection 
will be greatly appreciated. 

John B. Thomas, Municipal and 
Rural Branch, Division of Sanita¬ 
tion, Federal Security Agency, Pub¬ 
lic Health Service, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

Subscribers: We shall greatly appre¬ 
ciate your sending us an account of 
the results of your experiences, along 
the lines of the above, so that we 
may pass it on to others.—Ed. 

About Recreation 

Sirs: 

Congratulations certainly are due 
the staff of the Recreation magazine 
. . . Too often those of us who are 
regular leaders of a publication take 
for granted the efforts and hard work 


of those who are responsible for the 
actual publication details. 

As a recreation enthusiast for over 
twenty years and an active NRA mem¬ 
ber since college days, I have turned 
to Recreation many times for inspira¬ 
tion (when the going got tough), new 
ideas (when my program needed a 
lift) and for my own recreation as 
well . . . During this time the magazine 
has grown and broadened its coverage 
and kept pace with the development 
and expansion of the recreation profes¬ 
sion and field ... It is gratifying to 
pick it up now and find such an ex¬ 
cellent and extensive coverage of many 
specialized and generalized activities, 
plus thought-provoking articles on the 
theoretical, objective, administrative 
and evaluative sides of recreation. The 
May 1951 issue is an outstanding ex- 
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It’s If It’s 



GYM EQUIPMENT 


• Gymnasium Equipment 

• Telescopic Gym Seats 

• Basketball Scoreboards 

• Basketball Backstops 

• Steel Lockers, Lockerobes 
and Grade-Robes 
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FRED MEDART PR0DUCTS,inc. 

3566 DE KALB ST. ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 
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for the finest in 



rubber-covered 



athletic balls 


You can depend upon famous 
Wilson INDESTRUCTO 
Rubber Covered Athletic Balls 
to give the acme in performance 
and the maximum in long life. 
No rubber covered balls 
made can outwear them— 
or give more satisfactory 
service in any way. Sold by 
leading sporting goods 
dealers everywhere. 


TGDAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., ChtcogO 
Branch offices in New York, Son Francisco 
and 26 oth6r principaj. cities 
(A subsidiary af Wil%on & Co., Inc.) 


anijile of just .«ucli itiaterial. 

"Hccrealioii in Veterans Administra¬ 
tion Hospitals,” of special interest to 
me as a recreation technician at a 
Veterans Administration Center, “The 
Need for Recreation—What Is It?”, of 
great help in bringing into focus the 
total recreation picture, and “Sugges¬ 
tions for Recreation Training Pro¬ 
grams in Colleges and Universities” 
were outstanding. 

From month to month features like 
Recipes for Fun, Personal Opportuni¬ 
ties. Things You Should Know. The 
Suggestion Bo.x, New Publications and 
Market News continue to serve as a 
means of keeping current with the best 
of what’s new in our rapidly expanding 
profession. 

Mrs. Lorraine V. Clark, Recrea¬ 
tion Technician, Milwaukee, Wis. 

“Whither ‘Western’ Square Dance?” 
Sirs: 

I have been impressed with the 
number of letters written regarding 
“Whither ‘Western’ Square Dance?” 
which appeared in Recreation last 
November. We in Atchison have had 
experience with both sides of the ques¬ 
tion and have found that the basic 
western patterns without all of the 
fancy embellishments are the most pop¬ 
ular with the average dancer. 

Most people go to a square dance to 
relax, forget their everyday problems 
and have a good time. They cannot do 
this while learning or attempting to 
learn a great number of fancy intricate 
steps. These fancy dressed up dances 
have their place and I believe that 
those who care to dance for the sake 
of perfection and the presentation of 
exhibitions should be encouraged. 
However, this is not for the average 
square dancer. 

In the spring of 1950 a group of our 
dancers were asked to take part in the 
exhibitions at a Kansas City festival. 
They refused because they were ob¬ 
viously unprepared for an exhibition 
of that type and, as it later proved, 
would have been very much out of 
place in view of the flowery and fancy 
costumes worn by most of the dancers. 

A group of us attended and attempted 
to join in the dancing after the exhibi¬ 
tions. A caller billed from Hollywood 
was on hand and our group was unable 


to understand his gibberish. Thinking 
that we were perhaps a group of ignor¬ 
ant dolts and could not square dance 
after all, 1 looked about and found 
that about seventy-five per cent of the 
dancers could not understand it either. 
Needless to say, we left as did many 
others. 

Many callers are now getting to the 
point where clarity and direction have 
lost all meaning for them and they are 
attempting to put on a show of their 
own. They lose sight of the fact that 
their one and only purpose is to direct 
the dancers in a manner that can be 
understood. Nothing is more confus¬ 
ing than to be left wandering around 
in a maze of unfamiliar phrases. . . . 

We are fortunate that this condition 
does not exist in our regular dances 
here in Kansas and other parts of the 
Midwest. Our callers are courteous and 
try to help the dancers . . . All in all, 

I think that the square dance has great 
recreational value and is a wonderful 
equalizer. However, we should not 
take it too seriously. When we do, it 
will cease to be fun. 

Wayne Bly, Superintendent of Rec¬ 
reation, Atchison Public Recreation 
Commission, Atchison, Kansas. 

Sirs: 

“Whither ‘Western’ Square Dance?” 
in the November issue was wonderful. 

I thoroughly agreed with everything 
in the article and so did most of the 
members of our Lexington Country 
Dance Society. 

We were wondering if you would 
give us permission to reprint the arti¬ 
cle to send to other people or if you 
have copies that you could send us to 
distribute not only to our members 
but to send to other dance groups? 

We especially agree that the twirls 
and whirls, the elaborate costumes and 
commercial side of the western square 
dancing are detrimental to the whole 
dance movement. 

James Pheane Ros.s, Field 

Agent in Club Work, Lexing¬ 
ton, Kentucky. 

Subscribers: Won’t more of you 
write us your opinions and ideas for 
this page? Your cooperation could 
make it ever more valuable.—Ed. 
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THE HABIT 



of BOOKS 


Nancy Faulkner 


ovember eleventh to 
seventeenth, 1951, is 
Children’s Book 
Week, and its slogan this year is “New 
Horizons with Books.” It’s a time set 
aside for focusing attention upon chil¬ 
dren and books, and the need of the 
one for the other. It’s a good time to 
take stock of the place of books in the 
recreation program. 

Or are you one of those recreation 
leaders who feels that books are the 
job of the teacher or the librarian or 
the parent? A lot of people think that 
the habit of books can be left to the 
individual. A youngster will read—or 
not read—according to his own natural 
impulses. Why should a recreation 
program devote time to so personal a 
matter as reading? 

There is, of course, an element of 
truth in this reasoning. There are 
natural readers in the world of young¬ 
sters. They’ll read in spite of heaven 
and the horse guards and, too often, 
the problem is to drive them into the 
varied program and the physical activ¬ 
ity which they need. But these boys 
and girls are relatively few. For the 
great majority of small people, the 
habit of books has to be nurtured. 

Is it any part of the recreation lead¬ 
er’s job to plant the seed of reading 


Miss Faulkner, at one time managing 
editor of Recreatio.n, is affiliated 
with Gloria Chandler Recordings, Inc. 


and tend it? 1 l)elieve that it is a 
part of his job—a very important part. 
I believe that this is true for two good 
recreation reasons. 

READING FOR THE INDIVIDUAL 

The habit of books can he one of the 
most satisfying and long-continuing 
recreation patterns of them all. When 
middle-aged muscles and the pressures 
of adult living push athletic skills into 
a corner of memorv. books still will 
cheer the heart and delight the mind. 

Lack of recreation facilities or lack 
of time to use them may face any of 
us in our adult lives. But hooks are al¬ 
ways being published and can be 
adapted to any segment of recreation 
time we have available. Neither time 
nor isolation nor—in these days of in¬ 
expensive reprints, libraries and book¬ 
mobiles—a thin purse need separate a 
person from the recreation that lies in 
hooks, once the habit is formed. 

But—there are hundreds of thou- 
■sands of hoys and girls in the United 
States who have never seen a book 
other than a textbook. There are whole 
counties in some of our states in which 
the only book to be found is the Bible. 
Even with more fortunate youngsters 
who have easy access to books, the sub¬ 
stitutes for reading—comics, movies, 
television, radio—are pushing books 
more and more into the limbo of for¬ 
gotten pleasures. 

What chance has the majority of the 
growing-up generation to make a habit 


of books against future needs unless 
they are guided or gently pushed into 
this great, fascinating world of the 
printed word? Who is to lead them 
to the discovery of “new horizons with 
books”—as the Children’s Book Week 
Committee so aptly puts it? Certainly 
the teacher, the librarian and the par¬ 
ent can help develop the habit, hut so 
can, and so should, the recreation lead¬ 
er. This is more especially so because 
the recreation leader has at his com¬ 
mand skills and facilities which can be 
turned to good account in presenting 
to non-readers the idea of reading in a 
climate of fun. 

-AND THE RECREATION PROGRAM 

If a vigorous and well-rounded pro¬ 
gram based upon books can be of 
growing and lasting value to the indi¬ 
vidual as he progresses from childhood 
to old age, it can be, as well, a shot in 
the arm for the recreation program. 
For books, jiroperly used, will enrich 
the whole activity program. 

Story Hours: At the very least, 
books can provide a quiet contrast to 
active sports and games at a relatively 
small expenditure of money, time and 
trained personnel through the story 
hour, reading hour or listening hour. 
The best kind of story hour, if you’re 
so fortunate as to have a really good 
storyteller on your staff, is the per¬ 
sonally-told tale drawn from old fa¬ 
vorites or from any of the thousands 
of excellent new hooks for children 
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that go each year from editors’ desks 
to hook stores and lihraries, schools 
and homes. Main full-lcngtli chil¬ 
dren’s hooks can he casiK and suc¬ 
cessfully cut to meet the stoi ) teller’s 
time needs. A jiart of the hook thus 
told, and a hint of other adventures 
not divulged In the storyteller, often 
will lead the listeners to read the full 
hook for themselves and thus begin a 
hahit of hooks. 

If you haven’t a good storyteller at 
your heck and call, story records can 
do the joh for you. At the end of this 
article, you'll find some sources for 
these and other aids to the reading 
program. 

If some portion of the budget can he 
used for the gradual building up of a 
recreation center library, youngsters 
can be led to investigate for themselves 
the insides of books through a reading 
hour. And there is one good thing 
about building a library of children’s 
books—seldom do they, as adult books 


so often do, become quickly dated or 
uninteresting. Children’s books go on 
year after year, serving new genera¬ 
tions of youngsters as they come along. 

Drama and Radio Activitie.s: For a 
more highly developed program, books 
can be used as a jumping-off place for 
many another activity. There’s no bet¬ 
ter start for play-acting than a well¬ 
loved story. Youngsters naturally tend 
to act out a good yarn. And good yarns 
by the hundreds are published every 
year. A segment of a book can, with 
a little adult guidance, be worked into 
a simple dramatization by young scrib¬ 
blers to be acted out as a play or a 


mock radio production by dramatic or 
radio groujis. Both the dramatization 
and the acting hceome integral |>arts of 
the activities jirogram. Probably, the 
warning that |3ublic performances re¬ 
quire permission from the cojiyright 
owner isn’t necessary; but. in any case, 
there is much that can he done v\ith 
hook dramatizations, for the fun of it, 
in the realm of informal dramatics on 
the playground or at the recreation 
center. 

Crafts, Dancing, Music, Nature: 
Props, costumes, scenery for the play 
-no matter how simple—or produc¬ 
tion effects for the mock radio show 
lead naturally to crafts activities. But, 
even without dramatization, books lead 
into crafts. Making and dressing char¬ 
acter dolls, modelling in sandboxes and 
carving in soap or wood, mask and 
model making — these can all be 
sparked from the great wealth of story 
material upon book shelves. Scrap¬ 
books, picture books, picture maps, 
folk singing, folk 
dancing, nature ac¬ 
tivities can be tied 
to books and lead 
out of them into a 
full year’s activity 
program. And, in 
so doing, all of these 
can contribute to the 
habit of books. 

A TIME FOR 
BEGINNING 

Children’s Book 
Week is a good time 
to begin a year-long 
book program. This 
special week is, by 
now, as familiar in 
the book world as 
Thanksgiving or Halloween. All over 
the country communities large and 
small give special thought to the read¬ 
ing needs of youngsters. Schools and 
libraries, booksellers, radio stations 
and laymen plan activities ranging 
from book bazaars to lectures. A well- 
|)lanned, week-long celebration of book 
week will lay a strong foundation for 
continuing fun with books and, if done 
in eooperation with other local groups, 
can become a strikingly effective city¬ 
wide affair. Here are some suggestions 
for marking Children’s Book Week in 
recreation centers. 

Book Fairs or Bazaars: A book fair 


or book bazaar has a two-fold purpose. 
It makes it |)ossihle for youngsters and 
their jiarents to see at first hand some 
of the hundreds of hooks available to 
them, and it provides, through a dis¬ 
count arrangement with booksellers, 
money to buy books for the sponsoring 
groups. 

A book fair or bazaar may be as 
elaborate or as simple as your time 
and funds justify. It can be handled 
by the recreation or park department 
alone or in cooperation with some 
other community group interested in 
children—such as the PTA, the Junior 
League, the Woman’s Club and the 
like. In some cities, local booksellers 
will set up a book fair or bazaar for 
you. However, if this is not possible, 
arrangements may be made through 
Book Fairs, Incorporated, or Scholastic 
Teachers book bazaar service. (Sec 
resources list.) 

Costume Party: A costume party, if 
you haven’t as yet established a read¬ 
ing program, had best stick to the bet¬ 
ter-known classics for costume ideas— 
Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn, Peter 
Rabbit, Little Women and so on. If 
your youngsters already are familiar 
with the modern classics for children, 
the sky is the limit on the chances for 
dressing up as book people. 

All the old and well-loved games can 
he used for fun—adapted to the book 
theme. The title or a story character 
can be pinned onto a book, instead of 
the tail on the donkey. “Going-to- 
Jerusalem” can hecome “Going-to- 
Bookland,” and so on. Ideas for deco¬ 
rations and refreshments can be drawn 
from books, or from some special 
book, for they are full of suggestions 
in both of these categories. There 
might, for example, be an Alice in 
Wonderland party. 

Treasure Hunt or Scavenger Hunt: 
A treasure hunt, with clues made up 
from book titles, or a scavenger hunt 
for such things as Tom Sawyer’s paint¬ 
brush or a doughnut from Homer 
Price’s uncle’s doughnut machine will 
provide physical activity and mental 
gymnastics for middle-agers. These ac¬ 
tivities, as well as a book quiz, may 
be used separately or may be combined 
with the costume party. 

Storytelling or Story Record Party: 
An excellent activity for book week 



At least, books can provide a quiet contrast to active sports and 
games; at best, they can lead to discovery of new horizons. 
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can be built around the Newberry 
Award books. Each year, the children’s 
librarians of the country decide which 
book will receive this award as the 
most distinguished contribution to chil¬ 
dren’s literature of the year. Some of 
these stories have been dramatized and 
recorded. All of them are available to 
storytellers. An afternoon devoted to 
hearing one or more of these tales, to 
learning something of the history of 
children’s books and of John Newberry 
who pioneered in bringing books to 
children, together with an exhibit of 


Newberry Award winners would be a 
fitting way to mark this special week. 

Poster Exhibit: Each year, the Chil¬ 
dren’s Book Council ])repares a poster 
to be used during book week. These 
posters arc available from them for a 
small sum. The l^l poster might 
serve as a nucleus for developing your 
own exhibit of posters made by your 
young patrons and displayed during 
book week at the recreation center. 

RESOURCES LIST 
Children’s Book Council, 50 West 53rd 
Street, New York. I’osters, manuals, phono¬ 


graph rcconls about hooks: general informa¬ 
tion and a<lvice on program planning. 

Scholaslir Teacher, 351 Kourlli \\eniie. 
New York. Book bazaars; an inexpensive 
hook cluh plan for youngsters from eleven to 
eighteen years of age. 

Book Fairs, Incorporated, Michigan City, 
Indiana. Information and hooks for hook 
fairs. 

American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois. Book lists, 
storytelling records. 

Gloria Chandler Recordings, Incorporated, 
422'/4 West 46th Street, New York. Drama¬ 
tizations on records of Newherry winners 
and other hooks. 



All firing is done under strict supervision. Older students 
pitch in, help the beginners to receive individual attention. 


I I OR THE PAST TWELVE YEARS, the Manitowoc, Wisconsin, 
Recreation Department has been giving local youngsters 
an opportunity to attend classes in rifle instruction. Marks¬ 
manship and safety, under the strict guidance of Syd Her¬ 
man, provide the fundamental aims of this activity. 

Three classes of junior rifle instruction are offered by 
the department. One night is set aside for beginners and to 
permit youngsters of high school age to enroll. This par¬ 
ticular group is so limited because the department be¬ 
lieves that youngsters under high school age should not 
be encouraged to be out after dark. Therefore, a class for 
the younger group is offered on Saturday mornings and 
afternoons. Another evening is set aside for those ready 
for advanced instruction and perfection in marksmanship. 
The classes start in November and end in April. Since 
their inception, over twenty-five hundred boys and girls 
have attended and the enrollment for 1951 is well over 
the two hundred mark. 

A youngster wishing instruction comes to the recreation 
office to secure an enrollment blank. This is taken home for 
his parents’ signatures and release of liability. Upon its 
being returned to the office, a fifty-cent membership fee 


A. J. Schara 


Rifle Instruction 


is paid. The receipt part of the blank, stating his full 
name, age and address, is given to the youngster to take 
to the instructor for assignment to a class at an appropriate 
time. All classes run for one hour and there are three or 
four classes to each period of instruction. 

The rifle and pistol indoor range of the Manitowoc Po¬ 
lice Department is the scene for all activity. Through the 
fine cooperation of Chief of Police J. J. Kuplic, it has been 
made available, without cost, to the recreation depart¬ 
ment. No youngster is permitted to bring his or her own 
gun to any class. The guns used by the students are gov¬ 
ernment issued and are inspected by the instructor be¬ 
fore each session begins. Ammunition and targets, which 
also are furnished to the boys and girls at no cost, are 
government issued too. Each participant is given at least 
ten free shots during his class period. In many cases, the 
students remain after classes to get more instruction and 
practice. If ammunition is used during these extra pe¬ 
riods, it is paid for by the students and furnished by the 
instructor. 

All firing is done under strict supervision and there 
have been no accidents on the range during the twelve 
years that the program has been in operation. Police Chief 
Kuplic recently reported that no boy who had ever be¬ 
longed to our rifle classes has ever been picked up for a 
violation of the city’s firearms ordinance or become in¬ 
volved in an accident. Many parents write, call or visit 
us to commend the fine effect the club has upon their 
youngsters, and our department is especially proud of the 
achievements and records set by many of our former stu¬ 
dents who have joined the armed services. 

A. J. Schara is director of recreation, Manitowoc, Wis. 
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T ie bike boom is on! Not since the golden year of 1899, 
when cycles were more numerous than automobiles, has 
the Tnited States seen anything like this. Already there 
arc more than eighteen million bike riders on the road, and 
with three million bikes in production this year, it seems 
likely that the two-wheelers will give their motor com¬ 
petitors a run for their money. 

Motorcars dominated the scene for the first half of the 
Twentieth Century, and serious cycling was left to racers, 
faddists, youngsters and old-timers who somehow never 
got over their first crush—the bicycle. Self-propulsion 
was passe. Bike production dropped to a low of two hun¬ 
dred fifty thousand units in 1933, when, even in the midst 
of depression, the American family stuck to its jalopy. 

Today, it’s a different story. Americans finally seem to 
have awakened from the onslaught of the car. They want 
to visit more intimately the land their cars whiz through. 
They seek the unpaved backroads and picturesque byways 
where a bike is a handier vehicle. They want to smell 
fresh country air, untainted by e.xhaust fumes. They want 
such pleasures as coasting down long hills with the wind 
whistling by, and unforgettable explorations and picnics 
into the back hills. Cycling out of the city is to travel in 
quietness, listening to the spinning spokes and hum of tires 
. . . a palliative for our age. As a vital recreational activ¬ 
ity, cycling can help release inner personality jiressures and 
provide natural compensations for better emotional health. 

Cycling is a source of exercise for some people, a re¬ 
ducer for others and a recreation for all. Compared with 
other means of travel that arc completely dependent upon 
physical energy, the bicycle is the most efficient trans¬ 
portation. It carries many more times its own weight; it 
occupies little space and lasts a long time. . . . 

Many thousands of young adults are attracted to the 
American Youth Hostels, which sponsors shelters in vari¬ 
ous parts of the country where cyclists can get lodging and 


Reprinted from the hook, Bike-Ways, by (Godfrey Frankel. Sterling 
Publishing Company, New York. $3.00. The author is a director of 
community activities in Cleveland and ha.s just completed a new 
book. 101 Approved and A etc Caines. 


a place to cook their meals at fifty cents per night. Hostel¬ 
ers find much more recreation traveling this way than they 
jjossibly could by being encased in the family car. 

More and more, wives are using their cycles to market. 
In industry, bikes shorten distances at large plants and 
construction areas, where supervisors have to check con¬ 
tinually on widespread operations. On college campuses, 
bikes are more popular than ever, and courses in their 
care and repair are being given at some institutions. At 
hospitals, cycles are used for physical therapy of amputees 
and convalescents. Youngsters still constitute the bulk of 
the bike-riding population—to and from school, in the 
neighborhood, in cycle clubs and as part of youth-serving 
agency programs. 

Are You a Safety-first Bike Rider? 

That’s a big question today when there are probably 
twenty-five million cars and trucks wheeling down the 
nation’s highways. You have to place safety first; your 
bike must be in good condition; and you must follow 
traffic rules if you want to stay on the road. 

Statistics put responsibility for traffic accidents squarely 
on the hike rider. Figures* show that twenty-five per cent 
of all bike accidents in the United States are caused by 
bikes in bad repair, and that seventy-five per cent of all 
bike-motor accidents occur because the cyclist violates 
traffic rules. There is no jtlace for a daredevil rider. 

Here are the results of a survey taken in two typical 
cities (Denver, Colorado, and Springfield, Massachusetts) ; 
they speak for themselves. Onc-fourth of all hike accidents 
in these cities occurred because the cyclists made improper 
turns or failed to signal correctly at an intersection. Al¬ 
most as important a cause of accidents was the lack of 
jtroper controls (ill-kept brakes, no head lamps, no rear 
reflectors) or failure of the rider to use them. That biggest 
of bicycle boners, carrying an extra rider, accounted for 
thirteen per cent of the accidents. In eleven per cent of 
the cases, cyclists ran into open auto doors and, in ten 
per cent, they did not have the right of way. Other causes 
were excessive speed, cutting in and out between cars, 

* From the Bicycle Insliliile of America. 
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Bikes are increasingly used for marketing, crossing campuses, practical purposes: 
but real bike-ways lead to picturesque byways, country air, and picnics in tbe hills 


hitching a ride on another vehicle and riding against 
traffic. All of the accidents could have been avoided if the 
riders had followed the few simple rules of safety first 
which are listed later in this article. 

Since so many cyclists involved in accidents are fifteen 
years of age or younger, safety education begins with this 
age group. In Bloomfield, New Jersey, young cyclists 
have recognized the need and, at the suggestion of police 
officials, have set up a Junior Bicycle Court to teach school¬ 
mates the ABC’s of safe cycling and to discourage the 
“rough riders.” When it first started several years ago, the 
Junior Court handled about twenty-two cases monthly; 
now there are never more than four or five. 

The court has a judge and jury of students from the 
city’s schools. Its meml)ers arc given a thorough briefing 
in legal procedure so that they will he fair and impartial. 
Bike riders in Bloomfield are summoned l)pfore the court 
for such offenses as stunt riding, not stopping for lights, 
going the wrong way on a one-way street or hitching onto 


trucks. The court hands out old) light 
penalties, its main pur|)ose being to 
win the cooiieration of young riders 
and make them better cyclists. 

For a first offense, the guilty rider 
in Bloomfield is sentenced to write a 
five hundred word essay on bike safety. 
Second offenders get a stern lecture 
from the police department. A third 
offense takes the rider off wheels for a 
week and his bike is padlocked. In 
each case, copies of the offense and 
punishment are sent to the cyclist’s 
parents. 

There have been very few second or 
third offenders. The bike riders know 
that they get a fair deal and appreciate 
the chance to present their side of the 
case before a judge and jury of their 
own schoolmates, rather than one of 
police and city officials. 

The Bloomfield Junior Court has 
been so successful that cities and towns 
all over the country have set up simi¬ 
lar courts. Teen-age courts do more 
than teach traffic regulations; they are 
helping to train a generation that will 
be driving motorcars tomorrow. They 
give the young people who serve as 
judges and jurors a grown-up experi¬ 
ence in good citizenship. They give 
youth a chance to assume responsibil¬ 
ity in the community and to learn 
lessons that are part of living in a 
machine-age society. 

The Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts or¬ 
ganizations are teaching bicycle safety 
on a national scale. The Girl Scout 
who wants to win a cycling badge 
must know more than how to ride her 
bike and keep it in good repair. .She must know state and 
local laws governing bicycles in traffic, and her bike must 
be equipped with all the proper safety devices. Many 
Scout troops regularly ask a member of the local traffic 
department or safety council to talk on safe bike riding. 

Boy Scouts, too, must know proper safety rules if they 
want to win a cycling badge. The Health and Safety Serv¬ 
ice of the Boy Scouts has sent out more than forty-two 
thousand “ride safe” posters to local Scout troops. Headed 
“Bike Boners Kill!” the posters list the don’t’s of cycling 
and explain in clear, simple language the ride-safe rules 
of the road. 

In Schenectady. New York, Scout troops worked with a 
local new'spaper in a drive to hold free safety checks on 
all the hikes in the county. Checking stations were estab¬ 
lished at fire houses and Scouts inspected more than two 
thousand hikes in one day. Certificates were awarded to 
cyclists whose machines passed the inspection. 

Thousands of cities, ranging in size from Buffalo, New 
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York, with a population of half a million, to Tomah, 
Wisconsin, with 3..564. have passed laws calling for regis¬ 
tration of bicycles, pre-licensing tests and safety courses in 
schools. In Allentown. Pennsylvania, and Hartford, Con¬ 
necticut. bike riders must pass day-long skill tests before 
they are given operators’ licenses. 

A survey * in 826 cities all over the country showed that 
the usual fee charged for bike registration is twenty-five 
cents. A few cities charge fifty cents or a dollar. Regular 
bike inspections are required in 118 cities. In fourteen 
cities, the rider has to pass a practical road test to get a 
license. A few cities require a written test. All the cities 
questioned reported that licensing and registration had cut 
down on the number of bike thefts. 


zation working for bicycle safety, has released a twenty- 
minute film, “Bicycling Safety Today,” which already has 
been seen by millions of cyclists in classrooms, bicycle 
clubs and Scout troop meetings. The film is available on 
loan to organizations without charge. You can arrange to 
show it before your own bike group by writing to the 
Bicycle Institute of America, 122 E. 42nd Street, New' 
York 17, New York. (See Recreation, October 1950.) 

Does your town need its eyes opened to the necessity 
for safer bike riding? Perhaps your bike club can start 
a model safety campaign. The BIA has found that a safety 
drive must have the full-fledged support of the entire com¬ 
munity before it can succeed. You will need cooperation 
from the schools and police department, the “Y’s” Scout 


Cyclists^ 
Code for 
Safety 

Here are some do’s and don’ts issued 
by the Bicycle Institute of America, Inc. 
that can help to keep bicycle accidents 

n| 

^9 

DON'1 

B 

St S mmtmnm. 

TAIL LIGHTS ARE IN GOOD ORDER, 

WALK YOUR BIKE ACROSS 

ON HANDLEBARS 


YOUR BRAKE IN A-l CONDITION 

HEAVY TRAFFIC 

OR 

CROSSBARS 


USE 

THESE 

HAND 

SIGNALS 



STOP g 



RIGHT 

TURN 



The American Automobile Association works actively 
for road safety for both motorists and bicycle riders. In 
many communities, local AAA clubs are w'orking to make 
bike riding safe at night by introducing to cyclists a new 
reflector-type tape called “Scotchlite,” which they supply. 
This is like ordinary adhesive tape and is easy to put on. 
When a])plied to the rear fender, handlebars and front 
fork, it gives bikes a permanent glow at night, which is 
visible to automobile drivers from a distance of several 
hundred feet away. Many towns hold “Scotchlite” days, 
when riders can bring their bikes to .schools or police sta¬ 
tions for taping. 

The Bicycle Institute of Aineriea. another active organi- 
• Taken by the American Automobile Association. 
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troops and civic and fraternal organizations. Scheduling 
a full week of activities to make yours the “Safest Cycling 
City” will give the drive a dramatic slogan. This should 
appeal particularly to new'spaper editors and radio pro¬ 
gram directors. Once a model safety campaign has become 
a community project, newspapers will generally give day- 
by-day coverage to the activities. Perhaps you can per¬ 
suade your local newspaper to run a picture story illustrat¬ 
ing the do’s and don’t’s of safe cycling. 

The following rules w'ere drawn up by a group of bike 
safety experts w'orking with the BIA: 

1. Observe ail traffic regulations—red and green lights, 
one-way streets, stop signs. 

2. Keqj to the right and ride in a single file. Keep a safe 
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Most remaining 
cycle paths go 
round and 
round in a city 
park. Left: 
scene in Central 
Park, New York. 


distance behind all vehicles. 

3. Have white light on front and danger signal on rear 
for night driving. Wear white or light-colored clothing at 
night. 

4. Have satisfactory signaling device to warn of approach. 
Always ride at a safe speed. 

5. Give pedestrians the right of way. Avoid sidewalks— 
otherwise use extra care. 

6. Look out for cars pulling into traffic. Keep sharp look¬ 
out for sudden opening of automobile doors. 

7. Never hitch on other vehieles. Never “stunt” or race in 
traffic. Never ride two on a bicyele. 

8. Never carry other riders; carry no packages which ob¬ 
struct vision or prevent proper control of the cycle. 

9. Be sure that your brakes are operating effieiently, and 
keep your bicycle in perfect running condition. 

10. Slow down at all street interseetions and look to the 
right and left before crossing. 

11. Always use your hand signals for turning and stop¬ 
ping. For a left turn, the left arm should be straight out; 
for a right turn, the arm should be straight up. 

12. Hide in a straight line. Do not weave in and out of 
traffic or move from side to side. 

These rules should be repeated over and over again dur¬ 
ing “Safety Cycling Week.” 

In Washington, D. C., the AAA, with the eooperation 
of the police department, the department of parks and the 
Washington Traffic Safety Council, puts on a bike “rodeo” 
onee a year to teach cycling safety, ft is held in one of the 
parks in early s])ring and is a big day for cyclists in 
Washington. More than four thousand bring their bikes 
for safety inspection. Then, to show their skill, they com¬ 
pete in stiff riding tests designed by the police department. 
The most skillful and safety-minded are awarded prizes— 
usually bicyele accessories. 

Your bike rodeo may be held in a park or stadium. Like 
the annual field day in Washington, it may start with riders 
lined up for bike inspection, which can be carried out 


by members of the police department or by Scout leaders. 
Bikes should be checked carefully for proper safety de¬ 
vices and particularly to see that they are in good con¬ 
dition. Inspectors also should check for loose saddles or 
handlebars, tires which arc not cemented to the rim, broken 
or loose wbeelspokes or worn-out pedal threads. 

Safety officers or Scout leaders may be the judges for 
the skill tests as well. Popular interest will greatly be 
stimulated if tests are conducted as contests, w'ith prizes 
for the winners. 

For greater efficiency, contestants should be divided 
into groups of about ten each. For equipment, a ta])e 
measure, chalk, white paint, twelve yellow boxes (two by 
four by four inches), four stanchions or boxes about 
eighteen inches high, a stop watch and score cards are 
needed. 

The following tests are exciting to watch and a good 
test of skill for every contestant: 

1. Balancing at slow speed. Mark a three-foot-wide lane 
with white chalk and ask each rider to negotiate a fifty- 
foot length at the slowest possible speed while staying 
w'ithin the lines. 

2. Steering. Have contestants ride their bikes between 
parallel lines four inches apart without veering into small 
blocks placed every foot on each side of the lines. 

3. Cirele riding. Draw two circles, one with a radius of 
nine feet and the other inside the first with a radius of 
seven feet. To pass the circling test, the rider must negoti¬ 
ate the circles at normal speed, keeping within the two. 

4. Braking. Here the cyclist must ride at high speed from 
one end of the testing area to the other until one of the 
judges suddenly commands him to stop. If he has good 



Many safety councils stage bike rodeos to teaeb cycle safety. 
The Obstacle Drop—a rodeo event—can develop .speed, accuracy. 
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brakes and control of Ins wliccl, lie should he able to 
stop in a bike length. 

5. -Maneuverability. Boxes or stanchions should be placed 
in a straight line, about twenty to twenty-five feet apart, 
on a fifty-yard course. Each rider must negotiate the course 
at normal speed, weaving in and out of the boxes without 
touching them. 

The rodeo can end with short bicycle races for dilTcr- 
ent age groups. To qualify for prizes, contestants in the 
race must observe all safety rules while winning. The races 
can be varied to include straight speed, slow'-motion and 
relay. 

The many cities w’hich have staged this kind of all-out 
safety campaign have successfully reduced the number of 
accidents involving bicycles. Such drives have kept the en¬ 
tire community interested in safety first on a year-round 
basis. 

Cjelists today are paying more and more attention to 
safety regulations, as can be seen from statistics. Although 
the number of bike riders has more than doubled in the 
last ten years, the percentage of road aceidents involving 
hikes has gone down steadily. Bike riding, in spite of 
twenty-five thousand aceidents and five hundred deaths 
annually, has become the nation’s safest sport per partici¬ 
pant. 

In thousands of communities, hike riders, police officials, 
educators and civic groups are campaigning to make cy¬ 


cling even safer. If your city does not have a special ordi¬ 
nance regulating bicycles, your bike elub can work with 
other groups to draw up one. The ordinance should give 
police the rcsj)onsihility for seeing that cyclists obey traffic 
rules. It should require licensing of bicycles (see that the 
registration fee is small), with regular inspection of 
bikes and testing of riders . . . and might include the 
kind of junior bicycle court that has worked so well 
in Bloomfield and in other cities. It might also provide 
courses in safety in the grade and high schools. Don’t 
forget to include in your ordinance that motorists should 
be required to respect the right of bicycles on the roads. 

Demands for safety lanes along the nation’s highways 
seem to be increasing. Almost the only paths now open 
to America’s cyclists go round and round in city parks. 
All of us will agree that cyclists should have their own 
lanes running along the nation’s higluvays. Most European 
countries have such special lanes for bicycles. Safety lanes 
reduce the nundier of accidents to a minimum and cost 
no more than the unimaginative park variety! 

For such lanes we must depend upon the road builders 
of the future. The job today is to impress the public, and 
especially our law makers, with the need for giving bi- 
eveles a break on the highways. Millions of us cyclists 
are eagerly awaiting the day when we can mount our 
bikes and follow the lanes down some of America’s most 
beautiful and scenic highways. 


At Last . . . 


Square Dance Records with Progressive Oral 
Instructians and Calls by ED DURLACHER 

Here is the easy and economical way to meet the 
ever-gromng demand for square dancing in your 
community ... the HONOR YOUR PARTNER 
scries of square dance records. 

■fe ☆ ☆ 

Each record in albnms 1 to 4 starts with simpli¬ 
fied progressi\’e oral instructions by Ed Durlachcr 
—instructions easily understood by dancers of all 
ages. Following a brief pause, giving the dancers time to square their sets, the 
music, and calls begin. Tlic TOP HANDS, directed by FRANK NOVAK, offer 
the best in scintillating and foot tapping square dance music. The calls arc de¬ 
livered by one of the nation’s most outstanding callers, ED DURLACHER. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

The fifth album in the series contains music only, without calls or instructions— 
“The Square Dance Caller’s Delight”. 

PROVEN SUCCESS 

HONOR YOUR PARTNER albums are being used with enthusiastic acclaim 
by Recreation Supervisors in schools, colleges, camps, tccn-age clubs, 4-H groups. 
Grange Halls, \'eterans Administration ho.spitals, and recreation departments 
across tlie nation. 

All records are guaranteed against breakage, in narmal use. 

Yau'fl want to learn more about tbe HONOR YOUR PARTNER albums. 

Write today for a descriptive folder. 




DEPT. R-1 


honor VOUR PARTNER 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 

FREEPORT, NEW YORK 


No One There 


On Halloween the spooks turn out; 

On every corner there's a shout. 

Ami sometimes when you turn about, 
There's no one there! 


On Halloween the ghosts lloat by, 
And witches fill the moonlit sky. 
lint when you hear an eerie cry, 
There’s no one there! 


On Halloween the black cats howl, 

And hig-eyed owls to whit and yowl. 

Rut when you look to see things prowl, 
There’s no one there! 


On Halloween--that magic night— 
We just expeel to see a sight. 

And know' that we will gel a fright. 
With no one there! 


—Helen Kitchell Evans 
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A County Protects Its 
Forest Preserves 


• The forest preserves in 
Cook County, Illinois, 
which cover 38,420 acres, 
have long been recognized as among 
the outstanding recreation resources in 
the United States. Within these pre¬ 
serves have been developed bridle 
trails, picnic centers, golf courses, 
swimming pools, day camps, playfields 
and other facilities which serve the 
needs of people in the Chicago region. 

The basic statute under which for¬ 
est preserve districts are organized pro¬ 
vides that boards of forest preserve 
commissioners have the power “to ac¬ 
quire and hold lands containing one or 
more natural forests—or lands con¬ 
necting such forests—for the purpose 
of protecting and preserving the flora, 
fauna and scenic beauties and to re¬ 
store, restock, protect and preserve the 
natural forests . . . for the purpose of 
education, pleasure and recreation of 
the public.” To the work of acquisi¬ 
tion of lands, their development, main¬ 
tenance and operation in the forest 
preserve district, must be added the 
very difficult and constant effort re¬ 
quired in holding the lands for the 
purpose for which they were pur¬ 
chased in the first place. 


Policies governing the administra¬ 
tion of the district have been adopted 
by the twelve members comprising the 
Board of Forest Preserve Commission¬ 
ers of Cook County. The objectives in 
the making and keeping of policy have 
been described b) the chairman as fol¬ 
lows: “Policies, well made and well 
kept, are the foundation and guide to 
the administration of the forest pre¬ 
serve district. Through our policies, 
we maintain the sense of direction from 
a literal interpretation of the basic 
statute or charter. We insure that our 
land acquisition program is well 
planned and properly executed; that 
our lands are held and not dissipated 
by allocation to various and sundry 
other purposes than for which ac¬ 
quired; that our development program 
is simple and confined to the purposes 
announced in the charter; that special 
privilege to individuals and organiza¬ 
tions is denied and that all our citi¬ 
zens are treated equally; that popular 
oi)portunism is disregarded; that all 
possible effort is made to improve the 
quality and diversity of use by Cook 
County citizens through a broad edu¬ 
cational program of notable success; 
that through policies well made and 



• Park and recreation author¬ 
ities frequently must resist 
proposals for the diversion of 
park lands to other uses or for 
the granting of privileges on 
park properties to special 
groups. The land policies 
adopted by the Cook Coanty 
Forest I’reserve District, and 
its procedure in dealing with 
such proposals, afford an ex¬ 
cellent example to park and 
recreation agencies. This arti¬ 
cle is based upon a report en¬ 
titled “Land Policy,” issued 
by the district board. 


well kept, we insure economy of opera¬ 
tion and development; that the forest, 
with its cultural, sociological and spir¬ 
itual values, is paramount.”* 

In December 1926, an advisory com¬ 
mittee to the Forest Preserve Commis¬ 
sioners was appointed. Since then, this 
group of citizens has given freely of 
time and wide experience in working 
with the Board of Forest Preserve 
Commissioners in selection of lands 
for acquisition, in appropriate plans for 
development and in the definition of 
policies which have contributed im¬ 
measurably in maintaining the sense 
of direction of the work of the dis¬ 
trict. Moreover, the committee has 
joined with the board in providing the 
very genuine and essential courage 
and foresight required to purchase 
lands far ahead of their need, guided 
by a plan of acquisition based upon 
intelligent population forecasts, socio¬ 
logical studies and sound land plan- 
ning. 

This committee is notable - for its 
length and continuity of service and 
for its insistence upon maintaining it¬ 
self in a purely advisory capacity. 

* Land Policy, Fore.ft Preserve District, Cook 
County, Illinois. 1950. 
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Wheaton Pool—one of three modern pools with bath houses, treated reeireulated 
water, approved sanitary eonditions. Tree-enclosed parking is used in congested areas. 


Tlirougli this cooperation, the board 
ha.s purchased only lands uhich fit into 
a sound general plan; it has avoided 
the pitfalls of opportunism h) not giv ¬ 
ing way to niaiiv and constant demands 
for special privileges and, particularly, 
it has maintained a policy of holding 
the land purchased, preventing the dis- 
inemhering of a well-conceived acquisi¬ 
tion plan. 

The value of the service rendered by 
the advisory committee in making an 
impartial review of demands upon the 
Forest Preserve Commissioners and in 
submitting recommendations for offi¬ 
cial action on them is clearly demon¬ 
strated in “Land Policy,” issued in 
1950. The high regard in which these 
recommendations are held by the coun¬ 
ty officials is indicated by the fact that 
all of th ose mentioned in “Land Pol- 
iev " were unanimously approved and 
adopted by the commissioners. 

An early report of the committee, 
issued in 1928, following its review of 
the policy regarding disposal of forest 
preserve lands for other uses, con¬ 
tained the following: 

“The commissioners are importuned 
constantly to grant special privileges 
to organizations of all kinds by allot¬ 
ting to them a house or cabin, a spe¬ 
cial tract of forest preserve land for 
airplane hangars, a site for a livery 
stable, school building, hospital, dance 
hall, theatre, cemetery, private museum 
and many other structures and uses not 
actually a definite function of the pre¬ 
serves. The granting of such special 
privileges is in direct violation of the 
purposes of the preserves and of the 
law. Although there are many worthy 
causes among those for which special 
arrangements are asked, none should 
be allowed on forest preserve property. 
There is plenty of land adjacent to the 
forest preserves for such uses and 
buildings so that those seeking benefit 
may have full use of the preserves with¬ 
out usurping public property for j)ri- 
vate buildings and uses.” 

In a subsequent report, comments 
are made upon the soundness of the 
commissioners’ land policy. “It is also 
the fact that, by far, the majority of 
the property tax for servicing of land 
acquisition bonds is collected within 
the city of Chicago. The severance of 
one parcel in the interest of a relatively 


small suburban municipality is rarely, 
if ever, compatible wdth the general or 
total interest of all the people of the 
county. And it is rarely the case that 
it is impossible for the local problem to 
be solved in some alternate manner. 

“Should the Board of Forest Pre¬ 
serve Commissioners release lands in¬ 
discriminately to other public bodies, 
which did not have the requisite fore¬ 
sight and courage to plan for, and ac¬ 
quire, properties to serve their own 
needs, and by so doing furnish an easy 
solution to their problems, it would 
only serve to mutilate and scar what is 
a very fine thing. 

“Arguments to the effect that the for¬ 
est preserve district holds lands which 
are not in intensive use actually fail to 
recognize the intent and the purj)Ose of 
the holdings as prescribed by the stat¬ 
ute. The forests and meadows give spa¬ 
ciousness to the metropolitan scene 
where it is badly needed; they serve to 
dress the appearance of the entire re¬ 
gion, to give dignity to, and support 
the pride of, the localities in which 
they lie, and to recreate and educate 
the entire citizenry, from young to old. 

“The valuation basis under which 
certain properties have heretofore been 
severed from the forest preserve and 
acquired by other j)uhlic bodies has 


been, by custom, the amount per acre 
paid for the original land purchase, 
plus ten per cent, plus the value of 
any improvements which have been 
made. This basis does not appear to be 
fair to the forest preserve fiscal ac¬ 
counts, and it has the definite effect of 
inviting municipalities and other pub¬ 
lic bodies to select forest preserve 
lands for their uses and request their 
severance as an economy measure for 
their own purposes.” 

In accordance with recommenda¬ 
tions by the advisory committee, in 
1947 the Forest Preserve Board adopt¬ 
ed the following: 

“Now therefore be it resolved, that 
the Forest Preserve Commissioners, in 
the discharge of their statutory duty, 
reaffirm and strengthen their long 
standing policy to the effect that forest 
preserve lands were acquired for one 
purpose only, that under the law no 
power is granted the district to divest 
itself of title to such lands, that the 
said properties are increasing constant¬ 
ly in value for the purpose for which 
they were acquired, and that the con¬ 
tinuous acquisition of additional lands 
in the Comprehensiv'e Plan will be 
jeopardized by any sev'erance from the 
present holdings; and 

“Be it further resolved, that no sev- 
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erance of such lands shall be made for 
other municipal, school, park and sim¬ 
ilar public uses for which such public- 
bodies have power to finance and ac¬ 
quire needed lands, and 

“Be it further resolved, that where 
the rare exception may arise under 
which a public agency persists in con¬ 
demnation of forest preserve property, 
the Board of Forest Preserve Commis¬ 
sioners may ask for an exhaustive an¬ 
alysis and report on the matter hy the 
advisory committee. In general, the 
forest preserve district shall resist, 
rather than accede, in such action, in 
court, and shall place in evidence such 
exhaustive survey and report, together 
with the eurrent appraised value of the 
full, fair market value of the land, the 
forest and of any improvements; and 
“Be it further resolved, that for es¬ 
sential highway needs, for essential 
sewer, water, or other public utility, 
underground, surface or overhead im¬ 
provements required in the interest of 
all the public, the district may accede 
to such grants, in court, or otherwise, 
on the basis of the full, fair market 
value of the property required.” 

A number of the requests for the 
use or transfer of forest preserve prop¬ 
erty are described in “Land Policy.” 
American Legion and AMVETS posts 
have wished to build a clubhouse on 
forest preserve property, to purchase 
forest land for a clubhouse site or to 
use a park building as a post head¬ 
quarters. The War Department, which 
was granted temporary use of a site 
for atomic research during the second 
World War, wished to acquire 265 
acres in the forest preser\'es as a per¬ 
manent site for a national atomic re¬ 
search laboratory. A sports club re¬ 
quested permission to erect a clubhouse 
and develop facilities for trapshooting 
and other activities for the use of its 
members. One village requested that 
parts of an area occupied by the dis¬ 
trict headquarters office, tennis courts, 
bird sanctuary and wooded park be 
made available for automobile park¬ 
ing. Another requested the use of for¬ 
est property for a local recreation cen¬ 
ter and playground. School authorities 
asked that parcels be granted for junior 
and senior high school sites. Attempts 
were made to secure approval of drives 
to eliminate crows, foxes and other 
predatory animals from park property. 


Dedication of land for an armory to 
house tank units of the National Guard 
was another request. 

The advisory committee, after re¬ 
viewing these requests, recommended 
that they not be granted. Among the 
reasons given for such action are many 
that could be applied equally by park 
and recreation authorities in dealing 
with similar requests. 

“The splendid land holdings of the 
district constitute one of the finest ex¬ 
amples of intelligent planning and use 
of land in a metropolitan area, any¬ 
where in the entire world. Their size, 
the quality of the property and their 
careful restoration and retention in a 
natural state, together with their ac¬ 
cessibility, are unparalleled. The spe¬ 
cific site is close to the center of one 
of the finest and undoubtedly the larg¬ 
est of the county forest preserves, 
which was carefully planned and ac¬ 
quired to incorporate these particular 
hills and valleys, a topography which 
is rare in Cook County. It includes 
certain forested and native meadow or 
prairie areas which are unique, and 
which, as mentioned above, are of un¬ 
usual value to the citizens of our coun¬ 
ty. Their value cannot be measured in 
terms of dollars or with reference to 
any current real estate market. ’ 

“It would be unthinkable that lands 
acquired for forest preserve purposes 
be diverted from that use to allow the 
establishment of either a free or com¬ 
mercial automobile parking lot on any 
part of Cummings Square. Under the 
forest preserve law-, this tract was ac¬ 
quired for forest preserve purposes 
only, and its use for other purposes 
would he in violation of the law and 
in direct disregard of the legal pur¬ 
pose for which the land was acquired.” 

“There could not be a more complete 
use of property for the basic legal pur¬ 
poses of the forest preserve district 
than that of maintaining this unusually 
fine forested area with all of its un¬ 
dercover of young forest trees, shrubs, 
flowers and other plant life, together 
with native animal and bird life. 

“Abandonment of this forested tract 
in the interest of a public school site 
would irreparably damage a portion of 
the forest preserve which has been ac¬ 
quired by and for all the people of 
Cook County. It would be a violation 
of the legal responsibility of the eom- 


iiiissioners to protect and preserve such 
forest lands.” 

“The request of the sports club for 
the establishment of a clubhouse, if 
granted, would authorize to a restricted 
group of club members and friends the 
use of the public forest preserve in a 
manner and for purposes which are not 
contemplated hy the law under which 
the forest preserves arc created.” 

“It is entirely beyond the power of 
the forest preserve district to grant to 
a village or to others the exclusive right 
to utilize or to develop forest preserve 
lands which were acquired for a spe¬ 
cific legal purpose and for use hy all 
the people.” 

“The River Forest School Board is 
in error throughout its communication 
in referring to forest preserve lands as 
being ‘available.’ 

“Your advisory committee believes 
that the necessity and convenience for 
the use of any of these forest preserve 
lands for school purposes at River For¬ 
est cannot be established; that the 
School Board is capable of selecting 
and developing some alternate site or 
sites for school buildings and for recre¬ 
ation facilities; and that, if the matter 
were to be taken to court, the Board of 
Forest Preserve Commissioners should 
undertake to defend its position with 
every resource at its command.” 

“This proposal is still another indi¬ 
cation that many municipalities, park 
districts, sanitary districts and others 
look upon forest preserve property as 
a reservoir of land from which ran he 
carved out any portion desired at the 
moment for purposes other than those 
for which they were acquired under 
law.” 

The advisory committee, in its rec¬ 
ommendations to the Forest Preserve 
Commissioners, gives evidence that the 
matters under investigation have re¬ 
ceived thorough attention. In several 
instances, the committee has offered 
helpful suggestions as to alternate ways 
by which the proposed projects—many 
of which are commendable—might be 
carried out. Furthermore, it has not 
always disapproved proposals. It rec¬ 
ommended, for example, that a request 
from the United States Corps of En¬ 
gineers, for authority to place excava¬ 
tion from the drainage canal upon for¬ 
est land, be granted, with qualifica- 
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tidiis. It pointed out: "It is iinportuiit 
to draw attention to tlie fart tliat in no 
\\a\ would am part of tlie forest pre¬ 
serve holdings be devoted to other uses 
not eonteiupiated in the forest ])reserve 
statute, but that the changes proposed 
to be made would be with respect to 
to])ography only. ” 

In another instance, the ae(]nisition 
])lan was modified at the request of vil¬ 
lage authorities when it was shown that 
need for certain properties was no 
longer existent. In a third case, the 


coininittee. in recommending that a 
|)ctition be denied. ])ointed out that if 
clianging conditions should call for 
such action, the authorities would re¬ 
consider their decision. 

The value to the Forest Freserve 
Commissioners of the services rendered 
b)' the advisory committee is illustrated 
by the fact that, in a tw'o-year ])eriod, 
re(|uests were received by them for the 
allocation of more than four hundred 
acres of forest holdings to organiza¬ 
tions, municipalities, park districts. 


school districts and others. Heview of 
these well-meant demands by the com¬ 
mittee has helped to remove from the 
official board pre.ssure for approval and 
criticism when re<iuests have been de¬ 
nied. The citizens of Cook County have 
reason to be grateful that their Forest 
Preserve Commissioners are so zealous¬ 
ly carrying out the duties imposed up¬ 
on them in the acquisition, improve¬ 
ment and protection of their forests—a 
great cultural asset for the benefit of 
all the people. 


Donald B. Dyer 


Emergency Game Kits 


for Air Raid Shelters 


E mergency recreation kits are being ])re|)ared in the 
social centers of the Milwaukee Department of Munici¬ 
pal Kecreation in preparation for air raids or alerts in 
this industrial center. These primarily are for air-raid 
shelters in schools, social centers and recreation buildings, 
while similar types of kits have been recommended for 
homes, apartment buildings and offices. 

The recreation emergency storage box is three-feet 
square, two-and-one half feet high, and on rollers. In an 
emergency, a trained recreation leader can wheel the game 
box out of its storage place and start a |)lay program. 

It is suggested that these game kits be stored and used 
only for emergency purposes. 

Game materials might also be stored in cabinets in the 
air-raid shelter areas. 


Do.nald Dyer is director oj recreation, Milwaukee, Wis. 



The following suppl 

ies are included: 


checkers 

puzzles 

paper and chalk 

dominoes 

books 

modeling clay 

jacks 

crayons 

magazines 

chess 

bean bags 

toy musical 

balloons 

crossword puzzles 

instruments 

crihbage boards 

battery-operated 

quoits 

song leaflets 

radio 

shuflleboard 

whistles 

rubber balls 

square dance 

mechanical 

cut-outs 

records 

record player 

jum|)ing ropes 

quiz contests 

building kits 

scissors 

wooden pins 

])aste 

first-aid book 

pencils 

Scotch tape 

card games 

punch 
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Mrs. William Iliiulson 


BOY MEETS GIRL 

in Couple Shoot 


(J(j¥~\own in LOUISIANA, where the 
bayous flow”- which might he 
paraphrased “where the arrows fly”— 
there are two public schools with fu¬ 
ture archery champs in the making. In 
New Orleans, students of the McMain 
Girls High School and the Fortier Boys 
I High School practice, as soon as school 
opens in September, for the annual 
couple shoot, during which the Fortier 
I Tarpons play host to the girls of Mc¬ 
Main. 

Twelve archers from each club are 
selected by three qualifying scores and 
then are divided into groups of four 
couples each, as follows: In group one. 
j the experienced archers, the best archer 
of the boys is coupled with the fourth 
highest girl for scoring purposes, the 
second highest boy shoots with the 
third ranking girl, the third boy with 
the second highest girl and the first 
girl is paired off with the fourth boy. 
This practice assures a fairly even 


matching of aliility in the couples 
shooting. 

The same arrangement is followed 
by grou])s two and three, except that 
their members are limited to beginners 
or first-year archers. There is an aw'ard 
for each cou])le who scores highest in 
his and her group, combining the 
scores of the partners to determine the 
winners. Aw'ards consist of felt em¬ 
blems, which are proudly displayed on 
the jerkins of the six winning archers. 

In school archery, especially during 
football season in the South, where 
there is no indoor range, the sport 
must give way to other team events 
and use space not required by them. 
Thus the couple shoot last year was 
held in the quadrangle, a large yard 
surrounded by bicycle sheds and exits 
from the school buildings. Here is 
where Fortier called upon its military 
unit, the C-.o.5’s I who are in line for 
ROTC), for assistance. To insure safe- 



A mark to shoot at! 
Here’s an army 
man demonstrating 
good form. Why 
not give it a try 
with your young 
service groups? 



Teen-agers help each other improve 
shooting form. Tccla-Wooket Camp. 


t)’. twelve cadets were stationed at 
exits and entrances to see that no one 
entered the shooting range while the 
archers were in action. The cadets also 
served as a welcoming committee to 
the students in the audience during the 
contest. Ice-cream was served to both 
archers and observers during intermis¬ 
sion. Because of a time limit—three 
o'clock to five—the number of ends 
was limited to two practice ends fan 
end is six arrows) and five scoring 
ends. Programs were issued by the 
cadet captains. 

Safety is our first and last concern in 
this ancient s])ort of archery, and stu¬ 
dents released arrows only after the 
all-clear whistle was sounded. Two 
whistles warn that shooting must stop 
either for a hanging arrow or for 
emergency. 

Our couple shoots are held not to 
crown champions, but to develop good 
sportsmanship, healthful recreation and 
the skillful use of muscles in proper 
coordination. The sport of archery is 
increasing in its popularity every day - 
and we are having fun! Whv don't 
lou sponsor a couple shoot for your 
teen-agers? 


Aitiiok tcachc.s archery in New Or¬ 
leans: with husband's aid directs the 
recreation department's fine archery 
program. 
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WANT A GOOD JOB WITH NO PAY? 


usKY Bill Kilpatrick was applying for a job. 

“We ex])ect you to be punctual and dependable, to 
respect confidence and shun gossip, to take pride in wbat 
\ou’rc doing.” the interviewer said. “In other words, con¬ 
sider it the same as any other job you’ve ever had, except 
that it carries no pay.” 

Kiljialrick, a good union man, didn’t bat an eye. “Good,” 
he said. 

Kilpatrick wasn’t “off his rocker”; he was joining a re¬ 
markable movement: volunteering. The scene, repeated 
daily in cities across the country, was taking place at the 
volunteer bureau of San Francisco, where people of all 
occupations, from household domestics to corporation ex¬ 
ecutives, can obtain a job that pays nothing—except the 
thrill of doing for others. As the bureau slogan defines it: 
“It’s a wonderful feeling . . . lending a helping hand!” 

Wageless workers, such as Bill Kilpatrick, perform a 
thousand chores. They stuff the envelopes that bring your 
Ghristmas seals: they staff civil defense offices; they help 
newly-arrived foreigners adapt themselves to American 
customs; they make sports and hobbies more alluring than 
street gangs to the neighborhood youngsters; and do the 
tedious tasks at health clinics. In short, they play an in¬ 
timate, vital part in making modern community life fuller 
and richer. 

“Modern urban civilization has made helpless strangers 
of the big city dwellers,” psychologist Harry A. Overstreet, 
himself a volunteer speaker, told a gathering of San Fran¬ 
cisco volunteer workers last year. “But out of the city’s 
impersonality is coming a new kind of neighhorlincss, the 
neighborliness of those who band together in a common 
interest of specialized service.” 

There are now volunteer bureaus in eighty-five cities of 
the United States and Canada. Oldest is in Boston. In El 
Paso, fourteen W*\Cs volunteered their spare time to build 
a house for the family of a child with cerebral palsy. 
Girl Scouts of Maplewood, New Jersey, baby-sat while 
mothers went to the blood bank. 

San Francisco’s bureau is typical in most respects, ex¬ 
cept that it is the only bureau adopted officially by the 
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Many municipal recreation departments, as we all know, 
utilize the cooperation, skills and enthusiasms of interested 
citizens, often recruiting their own volunteers, through local 
publicity, and supplying training and supervision. (See 
“Partners on the Job’\ and “A Volunteer Success Story" 
—Recreation, May 1950.) However, some recreation lead¬ 
ers will be surprised at this picture of the widespread use 
of volunteers by other agencies. — Ed. 


public school system. The idea suggested itself to the 
Junior League of San Francisco as a means of channeling 
the extensive volunteer effort of World War II into peace¬ 
time pursuits. Under the dynamic leadership of Mrs. 
George V. Kulchar and Mrs. Hilda Penn, the bureau 
opened shop in 1946, under joint sponsorship of the league 
and Community Chest. Then the Chest, hitting a bad 
year in 1948, asked that it seek another partner. 

“That was a terrible blow,” Mrs. Kulchar recalls. “We’d 
just gotten on a solid footing.” 

However, the board of education incorporated the bu¬ 
reau into its adult education program; and the bureau 
moved into a reconverted classroom of Galilee High 
School. Put on a broad community basis, it grew spec¬ 
tacularly and recently signed up its five thousandth vol¬ 
unteer. Workers put in nearly three hundred thousand 
man-hours last year. 

To see how the bureau functions, let’s pick up Bill Kil¬ 
patrick again. Now in his middle fifties, Kilpatrick is 
secretary of the cooks union and normally spends a very 
busy day at his office. One morning he became interested 
in a publicity story about the volunteer bureau. After 
work, he drove to Galilee High School and was interviewed 
by Mrs. Samuel Bonar, herself a specially trained vol¬ 
unteer. 

“I’ve always wanted to do something like this,” Kil¬ 
patrick said, “but 1 never knew where to go.” 

Mrs. Bonar jotted down his skills, hobbies, desires. She 
underscored this desire: to work with underprivileged 
hoys; and this skill: once a prizefighter. 

A week after his card was filed, a request came for a 
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boxing instructor at Mission Community Center in a 
neighborhood notorious for juvenile gangs. Bill Kilpatrick 
agreed to take the job. He then enrolled in a brief orienta¬ 
tion course on the purpose of community centers and the 
duties of a boys’ group leader. 

He now teaches boxing to more than a score of young¬ 
sters, aged ten to fifteen years. Saturdays he takes them to 
his private rowing club for a day on, and in, the water. 
And he has interested Mission district merchants in a plan 
to equip the community center with a regulation ring. 

“All I teach is self-defense,” says Kilpatrick. “Prize 
ring ambitions are discouraged. Rut a man who ean defend 
himself is a man with confidence. At first, the boys shied 
away; now they’re out on the corner waiting for me. I 
look forward to that thrill.” 

Other volunteers catch this spirit. Jack Gregson, radio 
disc jockey and one-time foothall star, was detailed to a 
Latin-American boys club because he spoke a little Span¬ 
ish. He became so enthusiastic that, when later transferred 
to Los Angeles, he commuted by plane ever) week end to 
teach the group radio techniques. 

Only a bona-fide agency, engaged in some phase of com¬ 
munity welfare, can request a volunteer. New organiza¬ 
tions are carefully investigated. Even an established agency 
must meet rigid standards: it must provide on-the-job 
training, good working conditions and responsible super¬ 
vision. There is full union cooperation, because an agency 
cannot request a volunteer to fill a job calling for a paid 
worker. 

The board of education plays a dual role: it furnishes 
quarters for the bureau and an administrative staff, con¬ 
sisting of a director and an assistant. In addition, the 
board offers refresher courses to volunteers in child care, 
arts and crafts, reading to children and even public speak¬ 
ing. The general adult education classes of the public 
school system in turn provide a rich source of volunteers- 
people who have acquired new skills and want to put them 
to good use. 

Ingenious methods are employed to make such bureaus 
known to the public. The San Francisco bureau had the 
public library distribute recruiting leaflets to book borrow¬ 
ers. A Cincinnati department store enclosed folders with 
its bills, and milkmen of Orlando, Florida, left them with 
the bottles. New Orleans had a “Volunteer Week,” with 
a proclamation by the mayor. 

The file of the volunteer bureau represents a cross-sec¬ 
tion of community life. For example, Mrs. Joseph Ehrman, 
Jr. turns her household duties over to a maid and devotes 
her days to supervising volunteers in the children’s ward at 
San Francisco Hospital. At a clinic in another part of 
the hospital on Thursdays, you’ll find Idella Husted, maid 
in a suburban home, who uses her day off to do this 
extra chore. 

Motives for volunteering vary. Some want escape from 
boredom or the frustration of a humdrum job. Some seek 
outlets for unused talents. Strangers in town find new 
friendships. People with an emotional problem rooted in 
self-pity find real therapy. But the truth is, most of them 
simply wish to do a community service. 


Take Mrs. Richard Maggard. When her baby was on 
the way, she visited a clinic and saw volunteers at work. 
Impressed, she now spends several mornings a week there 
as a volunteer. Seeking release from cramped apartment 
life, Fred Buchohr, a commercial artist, called the bureau 
one day. It was planning a recruitment drive at the time 
and Buchohr offered to do its posters. Now the Buchohrs 
have a Wednesday night date at an orphanage—he to teach 
an art class he set up; his wife, a former teacher, to help 
the boys with their homework. 

George Boyle is an account clerk. On Tuesday nights, 
he drives out to the Fort Miley Veterans Hospital to run 
a movie projector. “When I go home—well, I sleep bet¬ 
ter.” 

To older people, volunteering acts like an elixir. “A 
man active all his life needs the mental and physical stimn- 
1ns of community service,” says Dr. J. C. Geiger, San Fran¬ 
cisco health director. 

There’s John Gilvere, eighty-two-year-old retired farmer. 
“1 was in a terrible spell for a while back there. Kept to 
my shell like a sick turtle. Then I heard about this thing.’' 
Spot clerical jobs at a half-dozen agencies now keep him 
busy—and spry. Carolyn Jackson, seventy-five, a retired 
office manager, was assigned to take orders at CARE, but 
spent the first few weeks helping to set up a new filing 
system. 

Equally energetic are the younger volunteers. Leather¬ 
necks stationed in San Francisco compete to take under¬ 
privileged boys swimming. A young advertising director 
set up a hobby shop for juvenile court wards, and a charm 
school operator gave the wayward girls a course that did 
rehabilitating wonders. A mechanic, teaching his trade to 
boys at an institution, tore down a jalopy and rebuilt i'. 
every week end for almost a year. 

Work among the indigent sick bestows an immeasurable 
reward. A public health nurse retired for age returned to 
her job—a volunteer. Miss Sehabiague, fifty-six, left her 
bakery job when she came into a tidy inheritance two 
years ago. Ever since, she has spent three hours a day. 
every weekday, at the center’s canteen. 

Ethel Van Scoten, a registered nurse who resigned her 
hospital job for marriage in 1921, volunteered with the 
Public Health Department and has been at it steadily— 
more than six thousand hours. She says: “People who 
don’t do volunteer work are cheating themselves.” 

“We’ve come a long way from the philosophy of the 
Lady Bountiful who carried a Thanksgiving basket to the 
poor family across the tracks,” says Mrs. Kulchar. “Wc 
no longer feel that a person’s civic duty is fulfilled by a 
donation to charity. Our philosophy today is to work 
with people as well as for them.” 

America can be proud of its Bill Kilpatricks, its Emily 
Sehabiagues—and thankful that they are already reckoned 
in the tens of thousands. 


J. (For John) C.4Mpbell Bruce writes occasional maga¬ 
zine articles and has co-authored a play. During World War 
II he served with the OWI in China. A newspaper man for 
many years, he is now with the San Francisco Chronicle. 
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II nil.K .MANY HOUSEWIVKS in Loiiisville, Kcntuck), arc 
turning to their city recreation ])rograin of arts and 
crafts for aniuscinent, their small sons and daughters arc 
just as enthusiastically learning how to cook. It’s really 
verv simple. Take a group of small boys—eager to measure 
and stir—ini.x them well around a kitchen stove, and \ou 
have the ingredients of a cooking class. Cooking instructor, 
in th is case, is Mrs. Lillian Gable, who has served in this 
capacity for the last three years. 

Conducted under the auspices of the Louisville Itccrea- 
tion Department, many of the classes have mushroomed 
to such a size that it has been necessary to divide them 
into se\'eral shifts. William A. Moore, city recreation su¬ 
perintendent, is particularly gratified with the enthusiasm 
of the hoys, many of whom are under ten years of ag-’. 
He. himself, learned to cook at an early age. when his 
mother was ill, and feels that this activity is of s])ecial value 
to hoys, enabling them to help at home. 

While Mrs. Gable finds that the girls show an aptitude 
and quickness to learn, it is the novelty of being allowed 
to work in the kitchen that makes her boys’ classes the 
most responsive. Each class is limited in number to fif¬ 
teen members. Instruction is given in the kitchens of the 
various recreation centers operated by the city. In order 
that all future cooks can be included, another shift is estab¬ 
lished as soon as more than fifteen wish to join a class. 
The girls’ groups meet at a different hour than the hoys’, 
and each day of the week finds Mrs. Gable busily instruct¬ 
ing at a different center. 

Once a year members of all classes get together at some 
gala event such as the “Cookie Banquet,” held last year 
at the East Louisville Center. Class members were rc- 
.'ponsible for setting the table themselves and each class 

Mk.s. Caktek is publicity supervisor in recreation division. 
Department oj Public Parks and Recreation, Louisville, Ky. 



Boy cooks hugely enjoy privilege of scraping the bowl, and 
proud of their culinary skills, take samples home to taste. 


contributed a plate of their favorite cookies. Nothing too 
elaborate is planned for this type of get-together, where 
so many members will he present, but the individual cook¬ 
ing classes frequently give elaborate banquets for their 
mothers, similar to the one given by the Parkland Recre¬ 
ation Center last Mother’s Day. Members not only pre- 
]jared an appetizing spaghetti luncheon, but also placed at 
each plate a gift that had been made in an arts and 
crafts class. 

As soon as a beginner’s class is organized and the roll 
taken. Mrs. Cable begins a discussion of safety in the 
kitchen. She describes the |iroper lighting of the stove, the 
necessity of keeping the face and head away from the oven 
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while lighting it and of seeing that matches are properly 
extinguished under the water faucet. Youngsters are en¬ 
couraged to remove carefully any broken glass from the 
kitchen and to see that sharp knives always are kept in a 
safe place. The importance of clean hands and finger nails 
also is stressed. Class members later have been observed 
inspecting each others’ hands and eagerly explaining the 
need for cleanliness to any latecomers. 

While washing dishes is usually considered one of the 
more unpleasant duties of cooking, teamwork seems to 
make it enjoyable, especially if two or three are appointed 
to this duty a week in advance. 

When the class project is in the actual cooking process 
and there is nothing to do but wait, there is an opportunity 
for a discussion of what will be cooked the following week. 
When members have mentioned several things that they 
would like to make, a vote is taken and the recipe then 
studied. Other activities designed to fill in the waiting time 
include writing the recipe in a little book made for Mother 
in an arts and crafts class, discussing nutrition or telling 
stories. 

Interest was greatly increased when each class inemhei 
was asked to he responsible for bringing one ingredient for 
the next project. The recreation department supplies certain 
staples—such as baking powder, flour and .'Ugar—but it is 
a tremendous help to the budget, and makes more cooking 
classes possible, when members themselves supply other 
ingredients. 

Also contributing to the keeping down of expenses is a 
generous neighborhood butcher who is only too glad to 
donate a large soup bone whenever needed. Vegetable 
soup has proved an excellent class project, for it not only 
gives the youngsters a chance to contribute some of 
Mother’s leftovers, but also keeps each one busy with 
something to do. The long amount of time required for 
simmering also gives the group a pleasant wait during 
which they may play quiet games, such as a word guessing 
game pertaining to cooking. 

It has been found that the keynote of a successful cook¬ 
ing class is in allowing each member to participate. No 
matter how small and insignificant the task may seem, it is 
important that the youngster be allowed to do it himself. 
Frequently, the task of breaking eggs into a bowl is given 
to one member, beating them to another, adding the eggs 
to the other ingredients to another and so on. When the 
class is unusually crowded, Mrs. Gable may divide a tea¬ 
spoon of salt into thirds, allowing each member to con- 



escape attention when learning 
to prepare breakfast for Mother 
on Sunday. 



Recreation is the word for it! 

One time when a feller can’t 
kick about the cook. These 
were his own ideas. 

tribute his third to make the nccessarv teasjioonfnl. 

Simple recipes have proved best in all cooking classes, 
especially those such as candy, wdiieh do not letinire too 
much sugar or other expensive ingredients. Whenever 
])ossible, Mrs. Gable has encouraged fewer sweets and more 
food of a nutritive value. One of the combinations which 
she had a little difficulty in discouraging was the boys' 
frequent demands for chili and cocoa. 

To stimulate interest, she frequently brings magazine 
clippings of well-balanced combinations and. whenever 
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l)()ssil)le, a ])icl()rial example of the next week's project. 

One of her favorite recipes for a beginning class is the 
followitig: 

TEA .\tUFFlNS 

1*4 cups sifted Hour ! i cup sugar 

teaspoon salt 1 egg 

3 teaspoons baking powder !i cup incited shortening 
% cup inilk 

Sift flour with salt, baking powder and sugar. Mix eggs, 
melted shortening and milk together. Add to dry ingredi¬ 
ents. Mix enough to dampen them and place in greased 
muflin tins. Bake in 400° oven for tsventy-five minutes. 

While cream puffs may sound a hit more complicated, the 
instructor has reduced their preparation to such simplicity 
that the boys have never had a failure. 

CREANt PUFFS 

1 cup sifted flour 1 cup boiling water 

'A cup butter or shortening 4 eggs 

Melt shortening in boiling water. Bring to boil. Reduce 
heat. Add flour all at once, stirring fast. Cook and stir 
constantly until mixture leaves sides of pan. Remove from 
stove and beat in eggs one at a time. Beat hard and drop 
from teaspoon onto greased baking sheet. Bake in 425° 
oven for thirty minutes. Cool; slice in half and fill with 
any type standard vanilla pudding. 

Apple turnovers have brought an enthusiastic “unnnmm” 
from all concerned wdien the following recipe is used: 

PIE CRUST 

2 cups sifted flour 2/3 cup shortening 

14 teaspoon salt 5 or 6 tablespoons cold water 

Sift dry ingredients; add shortening and cut with two 


knives until fine as coarse corn meal. Add w'aler and mix 
just enough to hold together. Divide into four pieces; roll 
as for small pie. Put apple mixture in center. Wet edges, 
bring together and seal at top. 

APPLE \tl.\TURE 

2 large apples 1 tablespoon butter 

!4 cup sugar Little cinnamon 

Peel and slice apples. Mix with sugar, butter and cin¬ 
namon. 

Biscuits are always a “he man” favorite and the boys 
love to turn biscuit-making into a real party with the added 
attraction of a jar of jam and some oleomargarine: 

BISCUITS 

2 cups sifted flour 'A teaspoon salt 

4 teaspoons baking powder 4 tablespoons shortening 
% cup milk 

Sift dry ingredients; cut in shortening with two knives. 
Add milk to make dough soft. Roll out ^/4 inch thick and 
cut with biscuit cutter. Bake in 475° oven for twelve min¬ 
utes. 

Other successful dishes have been corn muffins, pan¬ 
cakes, doughnuts, rice custard, tapioca pudding, oatmeal 
and popcorn balls. 

The youngsters enjoy the cooking classes for a number of 
reasons, one of them being that they can always save a 
bite to take home to Mother, explaining exactly how it w'as 
cooked. Too, there always is the ritual of bringing a 
sample of their latest culinary art to the center director 
for his approval. 


Taking Advantage of Television 


• Recreation authorities have expressed concern as to the 
effect which the popularity of television may have upon 
their programs. (See editorial by Wayne Coy, September 
1951 Recreation —Ed.) Los Angeles is one of the cities 
where the recreation department is taking advantage of 
this popularity to call attention to its activities and serv¬ 
ices. Several television programs regularly are scheduled 
by the local recreation and park department. In addition 
to weekly radio broadcasts, the following television and 
radio programs were announced in the department’s week¬ 
ly bulletin, dated January 4, 1951. 

Television: 

1. “Your City at Play”—telecast from Griffith Play¬ 
ground from eleven-thirty a.m. to twelve-thirty p.m. This 
one-hour program covers the whole recreation program 
offered by the department, with emphasis upon special 
events and seasonal or holiday attractions. The programs 
are arranged by Arthur Chase, recreation director. 

2. “Just Kids”—Saturdays, from one to two p.m. The 
activities of the department are depicted by the apjiear- 
ance, in “Chubby” Roland’s “backyard,” of children from 
\arious city jilaygrounds. 

3. “Children Should Be Heard”--Sundays, from five to 
five-thirty |).m. Specimens from Griffith Park Zoo and 


Cabrillo Beach Marine Museum are the “stars” of this 
program on alternate Sundays. 

4. Triple-A municipal basketball games are presented 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, at nine-twenty p.m. Top-flight 
basketball is telecast from the Loyola High School gym. 

5. “The Bill Welsh Show”—Evelyn Conrad, director at 
Robertson Playground, appears on the program each 
Wednesday at nine-fifteen a.m. with recreation directors 
and other members of the department’s staff to present to 
televiewers the activities offered at Los Angeles’ municipal 
playgrounds and other recreation centers. 

6. The semi-finals and finals of the Thirty-third Annual 
Los Angeles Metropolitan Tennis Championships will be 
telecast on Saturday and Sunday, January 27 and 28. 

Radio: 

1. “The American Storybook”—Saturdays, at tw’elve 
forty-five p.m. Stories of California’s jiioneers, written and 
narrated by Laura C. Munson, director at Bunker Hill 
Playground. 

2. “The Recreation Parade”—Tuesdays, at two p.m. 
Guy L. Bushby, public relations representative, interviews 
members of the department’s executive staff, district direct¬ 
ors, directors of special facilities and others to inform the 
])ublic about the department’s facilities, programs and 
services and special events. 
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Tlie Jack-O’-Lantern Blew Out 

A children’s party is not complete 
without an eerie, scary story. Have 
guests sit in a circle with the story¬ 
teller in front. Dim lights help create 
the proper atmosphere. The following 
story requires that each child play a 
part, such as that of witch, ghost, black 
cat, owl, hat, goblin, clock in a church 
tower. If the group is large, several 
children may do each part. Each con¬ 
sists of the making of a characteristic 
noise and should be practiced a few 
times before the story starts. There¬ 
after, whenever the individual parts 
are named, the guests provide the ap¬ 
propriate sound effects. But whenever 
the storyteller says, “The Jack-o’-lan¬ 
tern blew out,” all make their noises 
and change places. 

Story: 

On a dark and windy Halloween 
night, otvls flew from the tree tops 
across the moon just as Bobby and 
Betty started down the road through 
the woods. A black cat darted out from 
behind a dead tree and rubbed against 
Bobby’s legs. Betty grabbed his arm 
and pointed to a white, fluttering ghost 
which was floating off among the trees. 
A cold wind blew from the graveyard 
and from the church tower a witch, 
with scraggly hair and flying cape, 
soared across the tree tops and up to 
the moon. The Jack-o’-lantern blew 
out. (All change places.) 

Bobby and Betty ran down the road 
and turned into the lane that led to a 
little brown cottage, where a light 
flickered in the window. Bobby was 
about to knock on the door when the 
clock in the church tower struck one. 
Bats flew from the tower, swooping 
over the tombstones, white in the 
moonlight. Then Bobby gathered his 


courage and knocked. Three goblins 
flew out of the windows. The door 
slowly opened and the head and shoul¬ 
ders of an old woman, with a hooked 
nose and one front tooth, peered out. 
Betty grabbed Bobby and whispered, 
“She’s a witch!” 

“What do you want?” 

“Please,” said Bobby, “may we have 
a light for our lantern?” 

“Why, of course,” said the witch 
and took the Jack-o’-lantern. The black 
cat jumped onto her shoulder. 

“Here you are, my pretties,” she 
said, giving the lighted lantern to them. 
She slammed the door. 

Bobby and Betty ran down the lane. 
Owls flew across in front of them, then 
off into the woods chasing the three 
goblins. Over in the graveyard, a group 
of ghosts danced slowly in a circle. 
Bobby and Betty ran down the road 
through the darkest part of the woods 
and heard the clock strike twice. They 
looked down and found that the Jack- 
o’-lantern had blown out again. (All 
change places.) 

On they went, with only the moon¬ 
light to guide them—on and on, afraid 
to look to the right where the ghosts 
danced, or to the left where the owls 
chased the goblins, or up over their 
heads where the witch rode her broom¬ 
stick, holding her black cat. 

The children rounded the corner by 
the big oak tree and went up the steps 
to their grandmother’s front door. She 
greeted them with a hug, and gave 
them apples and fresh cookies. 
Peanut-Packing Party 

If you are going to sell peanuts at 
your Halloween Carnival, declare one 
of your ehildren’s parties a “Peanut- 
Packing Party” and plan the games 
and properties to conform with the 


theme. Materials needed to pack pea¬ 
nuts will he: peanuts, paper sacks, 
string, packing cartons and a measure 
of some kind—a cup or scoop. 

As children arrive, they are assigned 
to work in crews and are given identi¬ 
fication badges, which may be made of 
colored peanuts strung on raffia or 
string. They are then put to work at 
the basic task of packing. When all the 
guests are present, it is time to turn 
pleasant work into extra fun. 

The following games should suggest 
others which will help get the job done 
and also be entertaining. 

The Case of the Vanishing Peanuts 
The youngsters, organized into 
teams, sit upon the floor in relay posi¬ 
tion. The head man is given a pie tin 
containing a peanut for each member 
of his team. As the plate is passed 
down the line, each teammate removes 
a peanut, shells it and returns the 
shell to the plate before passing it on. 
The last player has a medium-sized pa¬ 
per sack into which he must dump the 
shells. He then returns the sack and 
plate to the head of the line. The pea¬ 
nuts, of course, have vanished inside 
the players by this time. 

Peanut Conveyor Raee 

Players are again in relay forma¬ 
tion, facing a chalk line or heavy string 
which has been stretched between two 
chairs, one at each end of each line. 
A conveyor belt has been made by 
punching holes in the top of a sack (re¬ 
inforcing them with rings) and sus¬ 
pending it on the string. At the head 
of each line is a stack of sacked pea¬ 
nuts; at the foot, an empty packing 
carton. At a signal, the first player 
of each team fills the conveyor with 
one of the peanut-packed sacks and 
starts it down the line—each player 
moving it to his right. When it reaches 
the last player, he unpacks it and re¬ 
turns the empty conveyor in the same 
manner for refilling. This action is re¬ 
peated until all of the sacks of peanuts 
are in the cartons and ready for use at 
the carnival. 

The Matter of Prizes 

Prizes can be made in crafts classes 
by assembling peanuts (coloring them, 
of course) into dolls, animals, neck¬ 
laces and other amusing articles. 

Courtesy Los Angeles Department of 
Recreation and Parks, California. 
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"A liroadeiiiiig of scope . . . " 


T he primary purpose of the school 
hiiilding is to provide facilities for 
the education of children. For many 
\ears. education was thought of in 
terms of the three R’s. hut the curricu¬ 
lum today includes many additional 
subjects—such as art, music, wood¬ 
work, home economics, physical edu¬ 
cation and agriculture, to name a few. 
With the broadening of the scope of 
the curriculum came new and im¬ 
proved building facilities and a new 
conception of public school education 
—that its function is to produce well- 
adjusted individuals capable of taking 
their place in our comple.x society. 

Within very recent years, another 
program has been offered to aid in the 
child’s development—a program of or¬ 
ganized, supervised play and recrea- 
ation which teaches him worthwhile, 
leisure-time activities and tends to de¬ 
velop good habits for the use of leisure 
hours. This program also has grown 
in scope and extends beyond the 
school-age child. Interests created dur¬ 
ing school days in arts, music, dra¬ 
matics, athletics and the like are car¬ 
ried over into later life. The program 
of public recieation meets this de¬ 
mand to carry on these activities, as 
well as to teach new skills and hobbies 
and to ]jrovide opportunities for adults 
generally. 

The public recreation program usu¬ 
ally is under the jurisdiction of some 
public board or commission other than 
the school board. As a result, where 
such organization exists, school boards 
and educators have argued against the 
use of the school facilities. Arguments, 
pro and con, may be summarized as 
follows: 

Against 

1. School facilities are not adapted 
to community activities. 

2. Youth fears restraint in coming 
back to school building. 

3. Theft and vandalism will occur. 

4. The school building is the cita¬ 
del of the child. 

-Adapted from 1950 Handbook, Department 
of Municipal Reereation and Adult Educa¬ 
tion, Milwaukee Public .Schools. Wisconsin. 


For 

1. If the \outli carried away the 
feclitig of restraitit toward the school, 
wotildti't that be ati itidiettncnt of otir 
school progratit and leadership? 

2. The a\erage school htiildittg. 
through thought and platitiing. cait be 
made adaptable for evenitig use. 

3. Can we educate our citizenry to 
rc.spect public property by keeping 
thetn out of it? 

4. Disciplitie and respect depend up¬ 


on leadership, influence and well- 
planned supervisioti. 

5. Just as the church serves the fam¬ 
ily, so should the school serve the in¬ 
dividual for all his days and not just 
for a few years. 

6. Wliy build special recreation 
buildings when the community has mil¬ 
lions invested in school buildings and 
property that can be made to fit the 
community needs? 

7. The school building will yield in¬ 
vestment returns twelve to fourteen 
hours per day instead of five to six 
hours. 

f). There is value to the school child 
in knowing that his brother, sister and 
jjarents are sharing his school build- 
ing. 

9. Schools should be a community 
service station contributing to the fare 


of the entire family and community 
twelve months of the year. 

The use of a school building for 
community recreation certainly is 
a proper and economic use of public 
projicrty. climinaling duplication of 
ca|>ital outia), maintenance and oper¬ 
ating costs for a recreation building. 
It brings the parents of the children 
into the building to use the same facil¬ 
ities, dcvelo})ing closer relationships 
between parents and the school and 


building better public relations for the 
school system. 

Public recreation has met with pop¬ 
ular approval and educators are begin¬ 
ning to recognize its value. Many 
school systems are incorporating pub¬ 
lic recreation into the school program 
as a function of the educational sys¬ 
tem. New school buildings are being 
designed to serve not only the children, 
but all of the residents of the neighbor¬ 
hood or community. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has followed 
a policy of using school buildings as 
neighborhood recreation centers since 
1914. However, the majority of these 
buildings were constructed without any 
thought of neighborhood use for recre¬ 
ation and adult education and, there¬ 
fore, it became necessary to adapt these 
buildings for the purposes desired. 


School lluildings 

for 

(]oininunity Use 
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This called for careful planning and 
ingenuity. The buildings had to be 
made usable for the recreation depart¬ 
ment and, at the same time, keep to a 
minimum the number of problems aris¬ 
ing from the joint use of rooms and 
equipment by the day school staff and 
recreation department personnel. 

Building Adaptation 

Adaptation of an old building for 
community recreation purposes should 
follow three guiding principles: 

1. Make provision for segregating sec¬ 
tions of the building, as desired, with 
aid of strategically - placed corridor 
gates. 

2. Make provision for maintaining 
space for activities by utilizing little 
used areas in the building and class¬ 
rooms. 

3. Make provision for allotting stor¬ 
age space for recreation department 
equipment and supplies. 

Gymnasium and Active Game Areas 

Many older buildings lack a gymna¬ 
sium, but have a large room generally 
spoken of as the “assembly hall.” Such 
halls can be made to meet athletic, so¬ 
cial and entertainment needs. 

Windows, lights, radiators, thermo¬ 
stats can be protected with substan¬ 
tially-constructed screens to prevent 
breakage and protect players. Screens 
should be fastened on strong hinges to 
make the opening and closing of the 
windows possible. Ceiling lights should 
not hang lower than is necessary for 
good illumination. When the assembly 
hall is on the top floor, it is practical 
to recess the light opening flush with 
the ceiling, light fixtures projecting in¬ 
to the attic above. Such an arrange¬ 
ment lessens ball interference and en¬ 
hances the physical appearance of the 
hall. 

Lower walls may be panelled to pro¬ 
tect the plaster, and at the same time 
give the room a pleasing appearance. 
Game lines should be painted on the 
floor and basketball goals installed. 
Even though a hall of this type may 
not meet the regulation playing floor 
dimensions, it is serviceable for modi¬ 
fied games and for active games of low 
organization. 

Large basement rooms may be sim¬ 
ilarly prepared and, when cleared of 
furnishings, provide an excellent addi¬ 
tional location for vigorous, low organ¬ 


ized game activities, particularly while 
the assembly hall-gym is in use for 
other purposes. 

Entertainment and Dramatic 
Facilities 

When an assembly hall is large 
enough to be used for entertainments, 
special stage arrangements can do 
much to make the programs more en¬ 
joyable for the audience. A high stage 
will be necessary to increase visibility 
if the floor is level. If a hall is too 
small to allow for a permanent stage, 
the latter can be built in sections 
which, when not in use, can be strung 
along one side of the hall, thus min¬ 
imizing the floor space consumed and 
providing a seating platform for spec¬ 
tators. A stage always should have 
convenient and safe steps, with a rail¬ 
ing for added precaution. In many 
cases, such steps would have to be port¬ 
able. 

If an assembly hall is large enough, 
a permanent stage is more desirable 
and can embody many convenient fea¬ 
tures. It should be large enough to 
allow as great an area as possible for 
dramatic use, with a space behind and 
at the side for the passage of the actors. 
This implies back and side curtains. If 
possible, access to the stage area of the 
hall should be by doors other than the 
entrance doors. If footlights are de¬ 
sired, they can be built into the stage, 
in a metal-lined trough, and covered 
flush with the floor. When the hinged 
cover is lifted, it will tilt away from 
the stage and serve as a reflector. How¬ 
ever, the growing popularity of spots, 
floods and movable light troughs with 
drama folks may make a permanent 
footlight arrangement unnecessary. 
Electric outlets for floods, spots, a mo¬ 
tion picture projector, public address 
system and so on should be provided. 

The space under the stage can be 
used for storage by making the front 
a series of movable panels, through 
which dollies may be moved contain¬ 
ing chairs in sections of four. 

Where the basketball use of the as¬ 
sembly hall necessitates having the 
goal at the stage end of the hall, it is 
desirable to have a suspended goal 
which can be drawn up toward the 
ceiling when not in use, so as not to 
obstruct the stage view. 

Adaptations such as these can trans¬ 


form the as.sembly hall from the least 
used to the greatest used floor space of 
the building, available for gymnasium 
classes, dance classes, dramatic and 
operatic purposes, lectures, concerts, 
recitals, to say nothing about dances 
and other social events. 

Small Group Activity Rooms 

There are many activities which can 
be conducted in smaller rooms. Much 
is added to a dance if there is a lounge 
nearby where the guests can sit and 
visit and where, if so desired, refresh¬ 
ments can be served during intermis¬ 
sions. Games of a table nature, hobby 
crafts, clubs, table tennis, arts and 
crafts and other activities generally re¬ 
quire small rooms. 

Many school buildings have large 
open basement areas which can be di¬ 
vided into rooms for diverse purposes 
—although they should be available 
only where the height and ventilation 
of the basements justify such use. Par¬ 
titions would appear far more friendly 
if partly constructed of glass, some type 
of Florentine or opaque glass being tbe 
most desirable. Tbe walls, which natu¬ 
rally would be of stone, concrete or 
brick, should be attractively painted. 
If too rough, it would be desirable, if 
financially possible, to panel them part 
way up. Likewise, with rooms without 
ceilings, it would be more desirable to 
give them some finishing. Cement 
floors could be painted with special ce¬ 
ment paint in bright colors, with elec¬ 
tric lighting ample and well located. 
Rooms of this type could be used for 
table games, billiards, club meetings, 
dartball, table tennis, tumbling, weight 
lifting, boxing, wrestling and so on. 

Of course, basement rooms usually 
will not meet all of the needs of a 
growing program, and day school 
classrooms must also be made avail¬ 
able. Ordinarily, kindergarten and pri¬ 
mary grade rooms, with their movable 
tables and chairs, or senior classrooms, 
with the armchair type of desk, are 
most easily adapted to evening use. 
Furniture can be pushed to one side to 
permit use of card tables, sewing ma¬ 
chines, work tables or tumbling mats. 
Where buildings only have rooms fur¬ 
nished with permanently-fixed desks, 
these may be unscrewed and fastened 
to wooden runners, instead of to the 
floor, and stacked in the cloakroom or 
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to one side, to clear the room for the 
recreation equipment. 

It is most desirable, in this day of 
radios, motion picture projectors and 
electrical phonographs, that every room 
be provided with an electric outlet. 
For safety reasons, these should lead 
directly to the fuse box so that there 
will be no danger of a short circuit. 
Electric light controls always should be 
of the key, rather than of the push 
button, type which can easily be ma¬ 
nipulated. 

Serv ice Arrangements 

Kitchenette —Since food frequently 
plays an important role in social activi¬ 
ties, arrangements should be made, in¬ 
sofar as possible, to have kitchen facil¬ 
ities both in the basement near the 
small group activities rooms and close 
to the assembly hall, making possible 
banquets, dinners, refreshments. Such 
a kitchenette often can be installed in a 
cloakroom; if the space is wide enough, 
cupboards can be built along the sides. 
A stove can be concealed and protected 
by an ornamental box covering. Need¬ 
less to say, a sink with hot and cold 


water should be included. 

Showers and Locker Rooms —Wliere 
funds and space permit, it always is 
a good investment to build in a shower 
and locker room. Even though this 
may seem impossible, there must be 
some provision for a locker and dress¬ 
ing room, including toilet facilities. If 
these accommodations cannot be pro¬ 
vided adjacent to the assembly hall, 
space in the basement should be made 
available. 

Wardrobe Checking —Checking fa¬ 
cilities for patrons’ wearing apparel 
adds much to individual comfort and 
creates a better building atmosphere. 
Rooms as near the entrance as possible 
can be made to serve this purpose. A 
removable counter can be fitted into 
brackets on the door jams. Such a 
counter will serve to receive patrons’ 
wraps and will prevent entrance into 
the wardrobe. By using the desks and 
the seats and the regular cloakroom 
hooks, many people can be accommo¬ 
dated. If needed, an extra table can 
be brought in for use. Patrons should 
be given a check for their belongings. 


Miscellaneous —Bulletin boards and 
exhibit cases placed in corridors and 
on stair landings greatly aid the pro¬ 
motion of activities and events. 

Storage Rooms 

One of the secrets of eliminating 
problems arising through joint use of 
a building is to provide each user with 
ample facilities for storage. A social 
center cannot have too many storage 
rooms or cupboards. Many old school 
buildings still have the traditional in¬ 
dividual cloakrooms for boys and girls. 
One of these or a portion of one can, 
in most cases, very readily be turned 
over to the evening activities for stor¬ 
age for sewing machines, table tops, 
horses, ehairs and other equipment. 

It is of utmost importance that any 
changes in the structure of the school 
building should be made only after a 
thorough study of the local .fire laws, 
building code regulations and other 
legislation relating to public buildings. 
This is important in regard to the in¬ 
stallation of electrical equipment as 
well as to the planning of exits and 
storage rooms. 


Most Popular Children’s Plays 

Listed in order of preference, from “The Directory of 194B Children’s Theatres Operating in the United States,” issued 
by ANTA: 


1. Cinderella la) 

2. Rumpelstilskin (a) 

3. Aladdin and the Magic Lamp (a) 

4. Jack and the Beanstalk (a) 

5. The Emperor’s New Clothes (e) 

6. Sleeping Beauty (a) 

7. Tom Sawyer (a) 

8. Heidi (a) 

9. The Ghost of Mr. Penny (a) 

10. Hansel and Gretel (a) 

11. Mary Poppins (a) 

12. Mr. Dooley, Jr. (e) 

13. Snow White (b) 


14. The Elves and the Shoemaker (a) 
L5. Peter Pan (e) 

16. Alice in Wonderland (b) 

17. Little Women (a) 

18. Christmas Carol (a) 

19. The King’s Balcony (c) 

20. Treasure Island (a) 

21. Once Upon a Clothesline (d) 

22. Hans Brinker (a) 

23. Little Red Riding Hood (a) 

24. Beauty and the Beast (c) 

2-5. The Bluebird (e) 


For the convenience of readers who may wish to order any of these, the publishers are as follows: 

a. Children’s Theatre Press, Clovcrlot, Anchorage, Kentucky. 

b. Baker’s Plays. 569 Boyston Street. Boston 16, Massachusetts. 

c. Association of Junior Leagues of America, Waldorf Astoria Hotel, 

New York 22, New York. 

d. Row-Peterson, Evanston, Illinois. 

e. Samuel French, 25 West 45th Street, New York 19, New York. 
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Amoiid vctormi forciHii youths invited 
to witness deinoeracy in aetion, Jap¬ 
anese delegate speaks before General 
Assembly. Hawaiian delegate and New 
York’s Mayor fmpelliteri at left. 




R ecognizing the importance of supervised recreation 
for New York City’s youth, more than eight years ago 
a city newspaper, the New York Mirror, inaugurated a 
year-round program devoted to the purpose of providing 
eonstruetive activity for teen-agers which would stimulate 
in them a sense of communal responsibility. I nder the 
direction of the Mirror’s publisher, Charles B. McCabe, 
and with the cooperation of the department of parks, board 
of education, police department and sixty or more char¬ 
acter-building organizations, this program still is growing. 

Today it covers almost all fields of recreational and 
educational activity. Tennis, golf, swimming, marble con¬ 
tests, horseshoe pitching and softball are only a few of the 
currently-sponsored tournaments. In the basketball tourney 
alone, more than seventeen thousand players enrolled last 
year in the A/i'rror-Parks Department City-wide Champion¬ 
ships. In all, more than one and a half million persons 
actively participated in, or were spectators at, these recre¬ 
ational events. 

It is hoped that by a description of the function and 
scope of the Youth Forum and the Model Flying Fair and 
Air Show some idea will be given of the value of the en¬ 
tire program. 

The Youth Forum 

The Eighth Annual Mirror Youth Forum, a project de¬ 
signed to give young citizens a voice in current problems, 
was held December 9, 1950 at the Hotel Astor, where rep¬ 
resentatives of more than sixty New' York character-build¬ 
ing organizations—a true cross-section of the city’s youth 


—met to formulate their opinions in open discussion. 

In addition to the more than three thousand spectators 
and participants who filled the Grand Ballroom at the 
Astor, a much larger, uncounted audience witnessed the 
proceedings over NBC television. The program included 
speeches by distinguished guests and entertainment by 
celebrated performers, but the main accent was upon the 
young people themselves. It was their show, and its final 
success depended solely upon them. 

The idea of a democratic forum, actually planned and 
conducted by students of high school age, was insti¬ 
gated by the newspaper eight years ago. Its general frame¬ 
work has served as a model for many similar projects in 
cities throughout the country. Today it is the largest 
forum of its kind in the United States; its rejmtation, 
both for its contribution to youth welfare and as a civic 
project of positive value, is established. 

Though the forum is scheduled for oidy one day in the 
calendar year, it is actually the cnd-projcct of several 
months’ pre])aration by participating youth delegates and 
the newspaper’s staff. In October, these delegates, repre¬ 
senting both local and national youth organizations and 
all racial and religious groups, are asked to come together 
at a planning meeting to work out the general design of the 
forum. They currentlv are in process of doing so for this 
year’s forum which will be held in Decendier. They dis¬ 
cuss procedure, select the guest speakers and determine 
the format of the final day's activities. 

llieir main task, of course, is to select the topics for 
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discussion. In the past tliesc liaxc prettx well rellected the 
jirohlenis that confront \onth todax. I.ast xcar. thex in¬ 
cluded a consideration of teacher loxaltx tests and. as 
an indication of xouths groxviii" concern oxer the xvorld 
situation, a discussioti of the peacctinie uses of atomic 
energy and of the I nited Nations as a hope for world 
peace. 

The three hundred x oung delegates, fix e from each or¬ 
ganization, present at this first meeting also attend suh- 
seipient meetings to conijiete for a forum chairmanship 
post. From these, txventx-fixe are elected to continue in 
the training sessions. Thex receixe intimsixe coaching in 
parliamentary procedure and generallx prepare themsclxes 



The Forum has serious basic purpose—to give youth a voice, 
training in democratic processes and leadership preparation, 



The young people eagerly raise hands to speak during the dis- 
eussion. "What C.’an Youth Do to Improve Inter-group Kelations?"’ 



A high school student launches his “super cinch.” Al, just 
fourteen, put in a very busy day tuning up for the hig show. 


for the hig job of conducting an open discussion for sev¬ 
eral hundred students of their oxvn age. 

These final sessions, presided over h\ a member of the 
hoard of education, are held three times xvcekly until the 
da) of the forum, and result, finally, in the election of 
the five jxanel chairmen and their alternates, as xvell as 
the general chairman of the forum. 

Th ree years ago. xvith an idea of giving the forum an 
international flavor, the Mirror inaugurated the practice 
of bringing foreign delegates to this country to take part 
in the preliminarx discussions and to attend the forum. 
It xvas thought that thex might learn much from this par¬ 
ticular example of democratic practice and contribute a 
basicallx different viewpoint to the discussions. This sea¬ 
son. xxith the cooperation of the Stale De]3artment, trans¬ 
portation has been arranged for students from elev'en 
countries in the Near and Far East. Their early arrival 
in Nexv \ork. planned to eoincide xvith the last of the 
training sessions, alloxvs them time to become ac(|uainted 
xvith the other delegates and to prepare themselves for, an 
active role in the final day’s activities. 

On the morning of the forum, the foreign delegates and 
the panel chairmen are xvailing to meet the five hundred 
or more xoung citizens who are to participate in the dis¬ 
cussions. At ten ii.m. thex go to one of the five panel rooms 
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and the floor is opened to a general discussion of their 
selected topics. Under the direction of the ])anel cliairmen, 
the resolutions are decided upon. The delegates gather 
in the ballroom for luncheon, and the Mirror Youth Forum 
olficially is begun. 

The formal reading of the resolutions takes a featured 
place in the afternoon's ceremonies which, in the past, 
have included speeches by such notables as Warren Austin, 
Bernard Baruch and others, not only in government, but 





Sister Betty Lou, four years old, is willing helper for Billy, 
age eight. They are at work on the largest plane in flying fair. 


The Model Flying Fair and Air Show 

The Mirrorh Model Flying Fair and Air Show, sanc¬ 
tioned by the Academy of Model Aeronautics in Wash¬ 
ington, is the largest assemblage of model plane builders 
and aviators in the United States. 

It is significant to note that as recent!) as ten or twelve 
years ago, few model planes were constructed and flown. 
As a result of sponsored meets, such as the Flying Fair, 
which has vastly stimulated youth’s interest in aviation, 
it is conservatively estimated that we now have more than 
2,500,000 model planes flying today. 

In preparation for the sky festival, held annually on the 
spacious grounds of the Grumman Airfield in Bethpage, 
Long Island, the model plane builders spend months work¬ 
ing on blueprints and new models. Outdoor toolsheds, base¬ 
ment and attic workshops are transformed into miniature 
aircraft plants, while nearby fields become landing stri])s 
and airfields used for proving grounds. 

On a Sunday morning last June, young jreople from 
nineteen states and Canada converged at Grumman Air¬ 
field seeking the thrills that come with active com])etition. 
The prize list in previous years included an $1,800 two- 
year Academy of Aeronautics scholarship. This year the 
awards embraced trophies, television sets, enormous tool 
cabinets and a myriad of others. 

Following registration, the model airmen approac.Jied 
eight seventy-foot flying rings in (he landing strip area. 


also from the fields of education and sport. From time to 
time, the program is .given over to entertainment—Paul 
Winchell and Jerry Mahone\, Lauritz Melchior, Robert 
Merrill. 

It is a festive occasion, but the basic seriousness of its 
]mrpose always serves to underline its primary functions; 
to give youth a voice, train them in democratic jrrocesses 
and prepare them for future leadership in a world that 
will be theirs. 



A young, prospective flier enviously eyes the expertly made 
models, while his toy paper plane is momentarily forgotten. 


where U-eontrol events were featured. This portion of 
the dawn-to-dusk program unveiled the s])eedy maneuvers 
of tiny aircraft powered by jet, Diesel and gasoline motors. 

A capacity throng of two hundred fifty thousand watched 
as the U-controlled planes dipped, climbed and streaked 
through elaborate aerobatics under the skilled manipula¬ 
tion of their designers. I'-control refers to two elongated 
wires attached to the left wing of each plane which lead 
to a hand gri]} held by the model aviator. The wires con¬ 
nect with the model plane's rudder and ailerons. Thus, by 
a mere flick of the contestant’s wrist, the crafts can take 
off, loop and perform numerous other gyrations in the 
air. Many planes at the Flying Fair were clocked by offi¬ 
cials at s])eeds upwards of one hundred thirty mph. 

Meanwhile, larger free-flight and radio-controlled events 
were in progress at adjacent areas of the airfield. A mild 
breeze was blowing as squadrons of |)lanes took to the 
air in endurance tests in the free flight area. Many landed 
in pastures miles from the airfield. This event was won 
with a sustained flight of eight minutes, six seconds. A 
'Tetriever service, ’ operated hv the Nassau County Police 
Department, returned the planes to the contestants. 

The uniquely-designed planes drew many spectators to 
the heautv contest area. Not far from here, some of the 
Grumman Aircraft Fngineering Corporation’s FOF navy 
jets, fighters, seaplanes and other ships were displavcd. 

The model flying ceased at three ]3.m.. and the Academy 
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of Model Aeronautics judges turned to their seoresheets to 
name tlie winners. Tlie contestants tlien joined the audi¬ 
ence to enjoy tlie full-scale air show which followed. In¬ 
cluded in the entertainment were such highlights as the 
story told by Captain Charles F. Blair. Jr., of his daring 
adventure as the first man to III over the Xortli Bole in 
a single-engined plane, and the iinjiressive arrav of the 
nation's latest military aircraft lliing in formation, while 
swift-as-sound jets roared hv in sjieed demonstrations. A 
nationalli-famous acrobatic ti'ain and an cijnally-famous 
glider jiilot. whose ship was towed skyward and released, 
thrilled the crowds with tb.eir daring. Daylight fireworks 
exploded high above the field, sending huge papier-mache 
circus animals down to rest among the spectators. The 


entire jirogram was tape-recorded by a Voice of America 
unit for rehroadcast later in the week to European coun¬ 
tries. 

Thus, with the country's top pilots emulating in the air 
the maneuvers of the tiny planes guided from the ground, 
the day-long })rograni drew to a close. The judges an¬ 
nounced the winners: prizes were awarded; and the 1951 
winners congratulated each other for a projeel well done. 

Thousands of air-minded youths turned homeward to 
prepare for the next aerial program. In keeping with the 
times, this model Hying project is fostered to enhance the 
aerodvnamic ingenuity and creativeness of our youth. 
From these roots, the nation’s future aviation leaders will 
grow. Onr country's destiny in the sky will he in their hands. 


Happenings of Note ... 


Chicago Festival 

The Chicago Square Dance Festival 
is being staged for a second time by 
the Chicago Bark District and Brairie 
Farmer-WLS, with Walter Roy of the 
Bark District as chairman. It will he 
held October 26 and 27, 1951, in Chi¬ 
cago's International Amjihitheatre. Its 
objective is "to present square dancing 
from every an^le for every Ivpe of 
square dancer.” 

Joseph Lee Dedieation 

Last spring, the entire Bay View 
District of San Francisco, one of its 
oldest neighborhoods, participated in 
the dedication of a new recreation 
and playground center which has been 
named for Joseph Lee, founder of 
America's first playground in Boston. 
This event was an eminently fitting 
launching of one of the city’s most 
important recreational units. 

In the San Francisco’s $12,000,000 
program of 1947, approximately $388,- 
000 were set aside for the construction 
and equipment of this project. De¬ 
signed by William G. Merchant, archi¬ 
tect. the center covers over twentv-one 
square feet. The large "1"’ shaped 
building houses a gjmnasinm with 
bleachers, a club room with folding 
doors wLich convert it into two rooms, 
a large auditorium with balcony, three 
offices, locker and storage rooms and 
conienience stations. The basement 
will he fitted for boxing instruction. 

As may be expected, it houses a 
wide variety of activities, under the 


supervision of two full-time directors 
and one part-time director. The pro¬ 
gram runs Monday through Friday. 

Honorary Degrees 
Mr. George Hjelte, general manager 
of the Los Angeles Department of Rec¬ 
reation and Barks, has recently been 
awarded the first honorary degree of 
Master of Science in recreation to he 
given by the Los Angeles State Gollcgc. 
This event followed closely upon the 
heels of the awards for distinguished 
service in recreation, which were pre¬ 
sented to Mr. Hjelte, Josephine Ran¬ 
dall and Harry Stoops by the Califor¬ 
nia Recreation Societ). in the form of 
society fellowships. 

Miss Randall also received the hon¬ 
orary degree of Doctor of Laws from 
the I’niversity of California in June. 

United Nations Week 
United Nations Week — this year 
October 21 to 27—is a ])eriod set in 
the United States by a large number 
of cooperating national organizations. 
It is designated as a time when com¬ 
munities throughout the land are 
urged to a wider interest in and deep¬ 
er concern for the UN as the world's 
best hope for peace. 

Organizations undertake to help 
members to gain a more meaningful 
understanding of the United Nations, 
and to help organize community-wide 
observances of United Nations Day on 
October 24. 

For suggestions for observances of 
the former, ivrite to the. Church Beaco 


Union, 170 East 64th Street, New 
A^ork 21, New York: and for the lat¬ 
ter, write to the National Citizens’ 
Committee for United Nations Day, 
816 Twenty-first Street, Washington, 
1). C. 

Red Feather Month 

October is traditionally “Red Feath¬ 
er Month.” The jiresident of the United 
States launches the nationwide drive 
each fall on or about October first. 
I'^ach local community arranges its own 
Red Feather campaign dates. Thou¬ 
sands of volunteer campaigners spend 
many hours of the month securing 
pledges from their fellow citizens for 
the nation’s health, recreation and wel¬ 
fare services . . . under the Red Feath¬ 
er symbol. 

Last summer, recognizing the need 
for ISO again, as well as the need 
for special services for eivilians in de¬ 
fense areas and possibly for allies 
overseas. Community Chests and Coun¬ 
cils of America and the National So¬ 
cial Welfare Assembly organized a 
committee on the national emergeney. 
Meeting on October 30, 1950, this 
committee recommended that Com¬ 
munity Chests everywhere participate 
in a “single package” campaign to 
finance needed emergency health and 
welfare programs. Today, the United 
Defense Fund is in full operation, an 
integral part of the united Red Feath¬ 
er campaigns. (.See editorial in this 
issue of Rf.cuk.vi'io.x.) This is a matter 
of vital importance to recreation work¬ 
ers everywhere. 
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Hobby shop offers opportunity for members to make uselul, needed articles; 
provides an outlet for those creatively inclined. The program still is expanding. 


TThe California State Veterans 
Home, located in the rolling hills of 
the Napa Valley in northern California, 
approximately fifty-five miles from San 
Francisco, is a state home and hospital 
for disabled veterans who have served 
during a war period and are eligible for 
hospitalization, convalescent or domicil¬ 
iary care, providing that the veteran has 
been a bona fide resident of the state of 
California for ten years preceding date 
of application. Our problem, therefore, 
is that we have approximately seventeen 
hundred male veterans with disabil¬ 
ities ranging from minor to total, aver¬ 
age age over sixty-five, living together 
with plenty of time on their hands. The 
solution to this, however, has been a 
flexible, diversified recreation program 
administered by a single specialist work¬ 
ing in close cooperation with the medical department and 
given every encouragement by the commandant. Since 
the recreation program was converted from a part-time 
duty of two home officers and placed under a full-time rec¬ 
reation and welfare officer on September 1, 1948, our dis¬ 
ciplinary problems have been reduced to half. 

Recreation in such homes and hospitals still is in the 
pioneering stage. Handicapped veterans want leisure activ¬ 
ities—and, for them, nearly all their time is classified as 
“leisure”—adapted to their remaining abilities, not based 
upon their disabilities. 

Therapy, however, is an important aspect of recreation 
in such an establishment, and Special Services Officer 
Major Kenneth A. Hill consults with the home medical 
staff in all cases; for not only must the recreational 
activity for the individual veteran he based upon his 
degree of mobility and upon his length of stay in the hos- 

Mr. Koritz is public information editor of the Califor¬ 
nia State Department of Veterans Affairs in Sacramento. 


pital and his type of illness, but it must also take into 
account whether or not he can, or wants to, participate 
in large group, small group or individual activities. 

In addition to helping the patient get well, the goal of 
the recreation program at the State Veterans Home is to 
help make it more truly his “home,” to improve and 
sustain morale and to help him achieve a way of satis¬ 
factory living in line with his disability. Patients are ill 
and under tension, and recreation activities which are with¬ 
in an individual’s capacity are needed to overcome the 
focus of his attention upon his physical condition. Through 
recreation activities, the handicapped veteran may gain 
mental stimulation, joy in the development of skills, cre¬ 
ative expression through construction and craftsmanship 
and emotional release through artistic pursuits which sup¬ 
plement and complement the ordinary activities of every¬ 
day institutional life. Our recreation activities here are of 
the active and passive variety, and range all the way from 
woodworking and bowling to a bedside library and weekly 
baseball and softball games. 
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Major Hill's addition to the home staff coincided with 
the opening of a new and modern mess hall and the va¬ 
cating of the old one. Plans to use the old structure for a 
warehouse were quickly scrapped and it was converted as 
rapidly as possible into a spacious recreation center, serv¬ 
ing employees as well as members. It consists of eight pool 
and billiard tables, a card room, an arts and crafts corner, 
a radio and television room, a two-way miniature howling 
alley, three indoor shufflehoards, an electrically-controlled 
shufilepin game and an assortment of all t\pes of quiet 
games, jigsaw puzzles, checkers, chess, reading and so on. 
It even has a barbershop and, on occasion, houses such 
special events as boxing and wrestling shows. One of its 
most popular features is the snack bar, where members 
can go after supper. Formerly, their only recourse for a 
snack was a group of establishments just outside the home 
grounds along the highway. This situation gave rise to 
many disciplinary problems and even led to some .serious 
highway accidents involving members of the home. Ap- 
l)roximately eight hundred fifty members a day use the 
facilities of the recreation center, which is open every day 
from nine a.m. to eleven p.in. Much of its supplies and 
equipment have been donated by patriotic and fraternal 
organizations and their auxiliaries. These volunteer organi¬ 
zations also provide leadership in the arts and crafts 
classes, through which many of the members of the home 
are able to earn some pin mone)- by the sale of their prod¬ 
ucts. They also provide special outings to off-post recrea¬ 
tion and sports events, visit hospitalized patients and bring 
amateur and professional entertainment to the home itself. 
In addition to the recreation center, the home has a regu¬ 
lation bowling alley in a separate building, with eight 
teams now competing in a winter league. Teams are spon¬ 
sored by local patriotic organizations. 

Members of the home themselves participate in the 
planning of recreational events and activities, and some 
are part-time employees, paid by post funds, as custodians 
of equipment, recreation supervisors, librarians, bowling 
alley supervisors, theatre managers and so forth. The 
Lincoln Theatre at the home offers thirty-five-mm. motion 
pictures three evenings a week; while patients confined to 
the hos])ital or convalescent barracks may see sixteen-mm. 
films daily. 

The library averages six hundred visitors per day. with 
a circulation average of ten thousand books a month, and 
a library bookcart brings this service to the bedridden pa¬ 
tients. Stamp collectors also are able to follow their 
hobby while hosjjitalized. The program still is expanding, 
with new types of games and activities being provided as 
fast as jjossible. Folk dancing is held one evening a week 
and is gaining in popularity among members and em¬ 
ployees alike. A plastics class has been in operation for a 
;iear and a la|)idary program is now under way. A hobby 
shop offers an excellent opportunity for members to make 
useful and needed articles and |)rovides an outlet for those 
who are creatively inclined. Hoccie hall is the latest addi¬ 
tion to the rejiertoire of games. For outdoor events, a new 
bandshell recent!} has been completed in the Memorial 
drove and will ])ro\ ide a setting for entertainment pro¬ 


grams. The baseball and softball diamonds and grand¬ 
stands recently have been renovated. 

■‘The most generous act by any fraternal organization 
during my years in office” \vas what Governor Earl Warren 
called a donation of two hundred fifty thousand dollars by 
the Rebekah Assembly of California and Independent Or¬ 
der of Odd Fellows for the purpose of building an In¬ 
dustrial Vocational Training Center at the home. This 
building soon will be started and dedicated to World War 
II veterans. Colonel Nelson M. Holderman, Commandant, 
in expressing the gratitude of members and staff, said that 
the structure would serve a multiple purpose. “It will pro¬ 
vide,” he said, “valuable on-the-job training for those of 
the domiciliary members who are physically able to take 
advantage of it. In some cases, it will help them to return 
to gainful employment on their own. This should be par¬ 
ticularly evident in years to come as more and more vet¬ 
erans of World War II are admitted to membership.” 

Among other new projects planned for the near future 
are the hostess house, to be built with sixty thousand 
dollar funds donated by the California Federation of Wom¬ 
en’s Clubs to provide a place for the family and relatives 
of seriously ill members in times of emergencies; an au¬ 
ditorium and theatre to cost $479,000, with seating capac¬ 
ity of twelve hundred, to replace present antiquated Lin¬ 
coln Theatre; and a new recreation center for $469,800. 
These facilities will be needed to meet the over-all capacity 
of three thousand two hundred fifty male veterans and two 
hundred fifty w'omen veterans in the next five years. Rec¬ 
reation must also be provided for eight hundred employees. 
As Major Hill points out, the field of recreation in homes 
and hospitals for older veterans is one without benefit of 
long history or experience, but neither does it bear the 
handicap of convention and outmoded practices. The 
California State Veterans Home and Hospital is believed 
to provide one of the finest examples of a successful recre¬ 
ation program of this type. 

"CARE-FOR-KOREA" Fund Drive 

The “CARE-for-Korea” campaign voted by the General 
Federation of Women's Clubs at Houston will open on 
November 12th and end on Thanksgiving Day—in time to 
save Korean women and children from hunger and cold 
this winter. 

care’s package program for Korea has been approved 
by the United States State Department’s Advisory Com¬ 
mittee on Voluntary Foreign Aid, endorsed by President 
Truman and General Ridgway. Funds raised will be ap¬ 
plied toward six types of CARE packages—to meet speci¬ 
fic needs: woolen blanket, cotton textiles, $7.00 each; food, 
woolen fabric, underwear, $10.00 each; knitting wool. 
$13.00. Delivery will be made to the most destitute orphan¬ 
ages, refugee families and other civilian war victims. 


Hallowe’en Reports 

Recreation Leaders: The staff of RECREATION magazine 
will he most grateful if you will send us accounts of your 
Hallowe’en celebrations this year. Do ])reparc a write-up 
of activities while their details are fresh in your mind! 
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The National Roster 


T he most comprehensive inventory of recreation and 
park workers ever made is now under way. 

The National Roster of Recreation and Park Personnel, 
now being established by the National Recreation As¬ 
sociation as a defense project, is filling a long-recognized 
gap in the information available about the recreation and 
park field—the tallying, person by person, community by 
community, job by job, of the full-time professional work¬ 
ers who are making recreation one of the outstanding 
assets of a free country. 

The National Roster already has been called to the at¬ 
tention of some fifteen thousand professional workers in 
public recreation and park departments, voluntary agen¬ 
cies, hospitals and institutions, universities having a rec¬ 
reation curriculum and industries operating recreation pro¬ 
grams with full-time leadership. Approval of the move 
has been immediate and enthusiastic; cooperation is being 
received from local, state and federal agencies employing 
full-time recreation workers and from the recreation lead¬ 
ership in all other branches of the widespread field. Al¬ 
ready over nine hundred agencies have requested registra¬ 
tion cards for more than ten thousand workers. 

At a time when defense of the democracy that makes 
leisure possible is viewed as a matter of continued ne¬ 
cessity, the recreation workers of America are in a po¬ 
sition to make a significant contribution. Thousands of 
them are indicating their willingness to do so by register¬ 
ing their names and skills on the National Roster, which 
is being set up in connection with the essential activities 
and critical occupations list currently in preparation by 
the Federal Government. 

The roster will make available for emergency use a list¬ 
ing of skilled, experienced personnel equipped to expand 
or institute necessary recreation and morale services any¬ 
where, without disrupting similar essential programs in 
other communities. Times of stress call for the best use 
of leisure, and recreation workers are prepared to help 
guarantee it. 

The National Roster of Recreation and Park Personnel 



The registration process is very simple. 
Request above card, fill out, and return. 


is growing daily, as executives in all sections of the coun¬ 
try request cards for the voluntary registration of their 
stalls. Because of the lack of detailed information, which 
only can be corrected with the roster’s completion, some 
recreation workers may not yet have been notified of the 
simple procedure for being included in the roster. 

Registration takes only a few moments’ time. A special 
roster card (see above) is filled out with name, age, sex, 
title, location, special skills and type of work done. Space 
is also provided for comment on additional skills which 
might also be of interest to defense employers. This infor¬ 
mation is later coded by staff in the association offices, the 
punch system being used to provide for rapid hand sorting. 

Park and recreation executives and full-time independent 
recreation workers may receive registration cards by ad¬ 
dressing The National Roster, National Recreation Associ¬ 
ation, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. The 
number of registration cards needed, the agency and the 
mailing address should be stated. Complete instructions 
and information on the registration procedure will be sent 
with the cards. 

The National Roster is important to the recreation move¬ 
ment and to its professional workers. It also is important 
to our country, which recognizes the right to, and the 
need for, recreation. 

Are you registered? 

Mr. Jensen is assistant director of Recreation Personnel 
Service, NRA, and serves as the National Roster Secretary. 
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GUILFORD 
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CLUB 


The St (try of a reereatioo I'eiitiire 
ill II little tmrn- - populutiou (iH6. 


Take a fifteen-acre swamp. Not that 
there’s any particular reason why you 
should take it because hardly anyone— 
or at least anyone without a great deal 
of imagination -would want it unless, 
perhaps, it was because of the old sugar 
bush and the tuinbled-down mill that 
went with it. 

The aforesaid ingredients add up to 
a bit of scenery which is common 
enough in northern New' England, but 
they need more e.\plaining. In the first 
place, you’d better have them in a 
strictly rural little town of about seven 
hundred population, a tow'n like Guil¬ 
ford, Vermont. Then they’ll need some 
preparation. First, add a club—the 
Guilford Recreation Club in this case 
—of about two hundred family mem¬ 
berships, each family paying the huge 
dues of one dollar yearly. Then add 
liberal dashes of Yankee make-do and 
ingenuity, great gobs of persistence and 
sweat and huge quantities of imagina¬ 
tion, enthusiasm and neighborly spirit. 
Flavor strongly with pure essence of 
generosity. 

Let this mess stew busily for about a 
year. And then, if you're lucky, you’ll 
have something like the Guilford Rec¬ 
reation Club’s Whittcinore Park, which 
includes a first-class baseball diamond, 
a horseshoe court and a sylvan picnic 
ground. Next year there’ll be a natu¬ 


ral swimming pool. 

We’ve given the recipe for Whitte- 
more Park. But you’ve got to have 
something to get the stew rumbling 
around and w'orking—a catalytic agent 
or whatever the chemists call it. In the 
case of Whiltemore Park, this w'as a 
fortuitous circumstance w'hich looked, 
at first, like a piece of pretty rotten 
luck. 

Vermont farm boys, like farm and 
town boys the whole country over, love 
to play ball. They have a lot of room 
for it, too, in a state which still has 
more cows than people. Rut the gla¬ 
ciers, in their rumbling and Jovian 
way, left a lot of jagged boulders and 
smaller dornicks sticking up around 
the verdant cow jiastures and untidy 
Mother Nature, with her junij)ers and 
hardtack, did very little to help in the 
way of providing original ball parks. 

Well, one evening in the late spring 
of 1949, the boys were enjoying their 
after-supper ball game when one of 
them took a header and injured an eye 
so badly that he had to go to Boston 
for treatment. Trips to Boston come 
high, especially when they include a 
specialist and hospitalization. But the 
neighborly spirit came to the rescue. 
In July there was a pick-up game be¬ 
tween the married men and the single 
ones for the benefit of the injured play¬ 


er. The people eainc flocking from 
miles around to razz and to root, all 
jiaying (heir hard-earned cash for the 
|)rivilege. The game was a huge suc¬ 
cess, enjo\ed b\ cM'iyone. 

It W'as this very game that was the 
germ of Whittemore Park. 

Now Guilfordites, like people any¬ 
where, must realize that names make 
news —and all w'ho w'orked on the park 
jiroject have names. But like presi¬ 
dential assistants or a less self-reliant 
circle, they all seem to have an intense 
jiassion for anonymity—at least when 
it comes to Wliittemore Park. It was a 
terrific job to pry some of these park- 
builders loose from their monikers. 
Only a few can be given. 

Two of the contributors are Bill 
Searles and Leon Ogden, baseball fans 
and good neighbors both. They got to 
wondering w'hy a real club could not 
be organized to provide a safe field. 
Their talk got around to neighbor Bert 
Whittemore. He told Leon and Bill 
that he had an alder swamp that wasn’t 
much good but that the club-to-be 
could have it if they wanted. The club 
wanted, all right, and Bert accordingly 
deeded the fifteen acres of muskrat 
land for free, thereby giving his name 
to the project. He also deeded the 
sugar bush, with the only reservation 
that he be allow'ed to gather sap there 
in the spring of the year. 

With the formal organization of the 
club in August of 19-49, the land-deed¬ 
ing fever became contagious. Joe Bor- 
kowski, owner of land abutting Whitte- 
more’s, donated a strategic quarter- 
acre or so needed for the infield. Law¬ 
yer Dick Gale, from nearby Brattle- 
boro, searched the title, drew the deeds 
and told the club to forget about a bill. 
The town clerk w'aived the recording 
fees. 

But we’re getting ahead of ourselves 
a little. The club had to be organized 
before it could be a land owner. This 
was duly done. Every Guilford family 
was solicited and almost every family 
paid its dollar dues. There were no 
ringers. Every membership is held by 
a bona-fide Guilford family or by sum¬ 
mer residents, former residents or own¬ 
ers of property within the town. Ten 
dances at the Guilford Grange Hall 
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netted about one hundred dollars for 
the club and there have been money 
donations, too. 

But the big story of donations to 
Whitteinorc Park is not that of money 
but of time, muscle and sweat. There 
are plenty of farmers in Guilford and 
farmers mean trucks, horses, tractors, 
doodle-bugs, to say nothing of shovels, 
axes ajid picks. In the drive for help, 
not a single refusal was met. A total 
of about two hundred different strong 
backs worked on the job, with a fair 
Sunday bringing out as many as fifty 
of them and a Saturday afternoon 
drawing between twenty-five and thirty. 

There were donations from those 
who could not contribute labor and, all 
told, these amounted to about seven 
hundred dollars. Neighbor Rudolf Ser- 
kin happened around one afternoon to 
do a job of sidewalk superintending on 
a bee of pulling and hauling rocks. 
Willing enough and full of good wish¬ 
es, he felt that perhaps he ought not to 
risk his famous hands at such chores 
and no one disagreed with him. So the 
noted pianist went home and promptly 
sent the club a check for one hundred 
dollars. 

A swamp, even when all of the alders 
are cut, needs filling, and Whittemore- 
Park-to-be required three hundred cu¬ 
bic yards. Six trucks owned and 
manned by club members toted the 
stuff—and the only expense was eight 
hours’ hire of a power shovel to fill the 
vehicles. A bothersome ledge cropped 
up in the outfield and the generous 
owner of a compressor loaned the ma¬ 
chine to the club free for ten hours to 
drill blast holes. Twenty-five dollars’ 
worth of dynamite flattened the ledge. 
A swamp also needs draining and the 
ball field required the blasting of seven 
hundred feet of ditch. Then there was 
a little matter of grading. On one busy 
week end, nine trucks—and only one 
of them hired—carted in around eleven 
hundred cubic yards of dirt for the 
job. By this time, Guilford’s select¬ 
men had heard of the project and the 
town bulldozer ably came to its assis¬ 
tance. 

By the time gold and scarlet leaves 
had withered and the autumn snows of 
1949 were descending, the Guilford 


Recreation Club had its ball park—-in 
the rough, at least—for a cash outlay 
of $312.24! 

But a ball park, no matter how fine 
or how inexpensively developed, needs 
a team. The Guilford Recreation Club 
had its team, all right, but in this day 
and age a team needs uniforms. The 
Guilfordites got a bargain. Uniforms 
worth $250 new and worn in but four 
contests were purchased from a 
Knights of Columbus Council for about 
a third of their original cost. The 
suits, however, were emblazoned with 
the huge “KC” emblems across the 
front. Yankee make-do and ingenuity 
again. A little amateur, but expert, 
needlework changed the K’s into R’s 
and that was all there was to it. The 
uniforms and all of the other baseball 
equipment came to $228.97. 

The glorious Fourth of 1950 herald¬ 
ed the first game on the new diamond, 
and it was a proud moment for the 
clubbers when their smartly-uniformed 
nine trotted out on the field to do battle 
with a Jiearby town. The collection 
taken at this and at the five subsequent 
games of the 1950 season came to 
$111.26. Another dance raised $38.38. 
However, the team did so well that the 
grateful Guilfordites gave them a party 
at the season’s end. This set the treas¬ 
ury back $24.19, but everyone agreed 
that it was worth it. Party or no, the 
recreation club’s baseball team is now a 
complete self-sustaining unit. 

There’s a lot to a park besides a 
place to play baseball and Whittemore 
Park is not lacking in other attrac¬ 
tions—the picnic grove, for instance. 
The sugar bush which Bert Whittemore 
threw in with the alder swamp is a 
mighty attractive place in the heat of 
the day. The youngsters can play in 
the shade while the women tend the 
fragrant sizzling hamburgers and the 
men sneak off to the car for another 
cold one. 

The stately maples, many of which 
were sturdy two-bucket jobs when N. 
Bonaparte was the scourge of Europe, 
are gnarled and massive and poke their 
green old heads into the hot midday 
blue as the cooking fires smoke lazily 
away. Once busy only at mud-time, the 
grove now has tables and fireplaces 


which are used all during the warm 
weatlier. Lumber for the tables was 
donated and they required only a bit 
of rough carpentry to be thrown to¬ 
gether. The fireplacc.s —and they all 
draw—cost a total of $34.40. All of 
which was for mortar cement and iron 
grills. A professional mason—another 
man with a passion for anonymity—- 
gave of his time and skill in their 
building. Volunteers fetched stones, 
water and sand and did their mighty 
stint of heaving and groaning. 

The swimming pool project was too 
late for this year but it is a certainty 
for 1952, especially when you consider 
that the club already has earmarked 
$450 for its construction. It will be 
possible primarily through the generos¬ 
ity of another donor, Clarence Holden, 
who lives nearby. Mr. Holden deeded 
the club a plot of land two hundred 
feet by three hundred. This sounds as 
romantic as a downtown city lot—un¬ 
less you’ve seen the place. But that 
sixty thousand square feet—and it’s 
much more if you figure the ups and 
downs of the terrain—is like a natural 
hollow through w'hich rushes a swift 
and rocky and unpolluted stream, 
laughing water in the dead of hot sum¬ 
mer as well as when the ice goes out 
in April. The hollow means that there 
will be a minimum of dam building 
and it will be a rock-and-concrete dam, 
not a muddy earthen one. 

No barren concrete rectangle smell¬ 
ing of chlorine for Guilfordites to swim 
in next summer, but a beauty spot with 
a backdrop of thick green forest. The 
stream is cold, too, but you can’t have 
everything. 

Aji old mill stands at the site and, 
at first, there were high hopes that it 
might be converted into a bathhouse. 
But inspection has revealed it to be 
tumbling to moss and ruin. However 
picturesque it may be, it is a poor sub¬ 
stitute for sound construction. But the 
club is not worrying much. There is 
the $450 in the bank and a community 
spirit which, during the past year, al¬ 
most literally moved mountains and is 
not likely to be discouraged by a small 
job of mere carpentry. 

(Mr. Serkin recently gave a concert 
to help raise more funds. — Ed.) 
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H UNDREDS OF PROJECTS are possible with scrap ma¬ 
terials l)ut they are not popular with club leaders and 
teachers because it is almost impossible to get the things 
you want when you want them. Therefore, a scrap closet 
or depot, well-organized, will be of use to every group in 
the communit^-—from the football squad to the violin 
makers—when they become aware of its existence. In one 
day— a day chosen at random from our lists—these have 
been the calls upon our own supply: 

Violin maker —a few square inches of vellum which 
could not be obtained commercially in town; football 
player —leather from an old wallet for a repair job; house- 
uife- -twelve inches of reed for a repair job; Girl Scout 
Troop —yarn for hair, for puppets; high school class (put¬ 
ting on a dance)—wall pajier with Japanese motif for 
lanterns; tray stencilling class —old pieces of velvet; school 
teacher —round and square blocks for block printing; 
woman's club —enough cards with butterflies for place 
cards. 

Not one of those materials cost us a cent to acquire. It 
did take time and effort, of course, to organize and store 
and distribute them, but it was worth it! 

Three things are necessary to make an extensive scrap 
program successful: a place for storage; a definite system 
of processing and storage; and a public awareness of the 
items desired. 

Place 

This must be more or less conditioned by what is avail¬ 
able -ideally, an attic room with shelves, bins and chests, 

Author has been school teacher, club custodian, arts and 
crafts director, Rutland, Vernioni, recreation director. She 
is now affiliated with the Rutland Girl Scout Council. 
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its size dependent upon the demands of the groups using 
the material. It must be dry. 

System of Processing and Storing 

The person, or persons, in charge of collecting ma¬ 
terials needs to have knowledge of their uses as w'cll as 
resourcefulness and ingenuity. There are several good 
publications on scraperaft on the market today. Children’s 
Activities, School Arts, recreation publications, the De- 
Lemos crafts publications and others are sources of ideas. 
One general rule for storing material is safe for any group 
of any size with any sort of storage: Store everything in 
transparent containers whenever possible—glass jars, plas¬ 
tic boxes, onion bags, cellophane refrigerator bags. 

There literally are hundreds of objects which may be 
used. Following are suggestions for jjrocessing and stor¬ 
ing some of the more common ones and a list of their uses: 

Spools —These will be sent in mixed with cards and 
candles. Large onion bags bung on nails are most con¬ 
venient containers. Sort roughly into three sizes. Used for: 
curtain pulls, spool animals, Christmas tree ornaments, 
place card holders, spool dolls, doll house furniture. 

If you still doubt the value of such a collection, decide 
to make spool dolls with a class of twenty-five kinder¬ 
garten children and then go out and try to collect two 
hundred fifty spools—or ask each youngster to bring in 
ten spools. It is not that mothers are not willing to co¬ 
operate in sending things; they just don’t have ten empty 
spools when you happen to ask for them. 

Candles —These, too, seem to come in small lots—usu- 
allv with spools for some unknown reason. Large gallon 
mayonnaise jars in which to drop these, sorted by colors, 
arc best. Several times a year, the candles may be melted 
into large cakes to save space and for added neatness. A 
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bushel of stubs takes little room after melting. Save the 
old wicks. Used for: floating candles, blocks for carving, 
wa.xing lacing threads, transferring pictures. 

Yarns and Threads —Glass jars are most useful for bold¬ 
ing these. Used for: weaving belts, Christmas ornaments, 
yarn flowers, yarn dolls, stuffed animal and doll construc¬ 
tion, scrapbooks, pictures, sachets, embroidery, puppets— 
one could not begin to list all the uses for this material. 

Cloth Remnants —A chest of drawers is ideal for their 
storage. Sort as follows: textile painting; doll clothes: 
velvets; large silk pieces for display cloths; scraps of cot¬ 
ton; larger pieces of cotton; scraps of silk; scraps of wool; 
large ones of wool. Used for: textile painting, puppets, 
doll clothes, greeting cards, place cards, toys, dolls, pic¬ 
tures, costumes, displays, posters. 

Can Rubbers —An onion bag is best for holding these. 
Used for: can rubber pictures, hot dish mats, sink mats, 
several games and puzzles. 

Felts —Hats and small scraps may be kept separately. 
Small scraps can be sorted in large-topped glass jars. They 
all need moth protection. Used for: bookmarks, wallets, 
toy construction, coasters, book and box covers, belts, 
small wallets, lapel ornaments, buttons, costume jewelry. 

Beads and Buttons —Stored by size, color and kind in 
glass jars or plastic boxes. Indian beads on bags and 

dresses, woolen beads, glass beads, shell beads-all are 

good material. Used for: Indian bead rings and loom 
work, costume jewelry, puppet construction, puzzles, doll 
accessories, kindergarten projects. 

Glass Jars —These are bulky and take up much space. 
Shelves are the best answer. Keep together the ones suita¬ 
ble for special projects—large tops and ones with tight 
covers; others for mixing and throwing away; and then 
the pretty shapes and sizes for vases, and so forth. Used 
for: storing things, bases and decorated containers, home 
decorations, mixing paints and other mixtures. 

Tin and Wooden Boxes; Picture Frames; Lamp Shades 
—Used for: decorating boxes, toy construction, framing 
pictures, display frames and the wire frames of shades 
for new ones. 

Nature Materials —Store cones in onion bags and birch 
bark in large flat boxes or drawers; hang dried flowers 
or grass in the darkest corners; wrap birch log pieces in 
wax paper and lay flat. 

Leathers —Store flat in large drawers or chests. Cut 
pocketbooks into pieces before storing to take less room. 
Used for: bookmarks, wallets, toy construction, coasters, 
book and box covers, belts, small wallets, lapel ornaments, 
buttons, costume jewelry. 

Nuts and Shells; Stones and Pebbles; Twigs and Moss- - 
Hold nuts and shells in glass jars; stones and pebbles in 
tin cans; twigs and moss in glass jars. Used for: uses for 
these materials are too numerous to enumerate and very 
obvious. Decorations, toys, holiday projects are a few of 
them. 

Crepe Paper —Keep flat in a large drawer or in very 
large carton. Used for: crepe paper raffia, decorations, 
badges, puppets, crepe clay, weaving, kindergarten proj¬ 
ects and man) other things. 


Greeting Cards -These demand the most processing of 
any other product to be useful. Nothing can be more of 
a nuisance if not properly handled. A very large quantity 
are necessary before enough of one kind are available 
for grou]) projects. A metal card file is ideal. Shoe boxes 
also will serve the storage purpose. 

In a card file with eight drawers, label them tlius: pic¬ 
tures to frame; cut outs: sachet material: special purpose: 
just Christmas: small views and figures for framing: 
miscellaneous; fancy papers and ribbons. 

Before being filed, all cards are cut across the top and 
along the folded edge so that they are in four pieces. Kach 
drawer has its own alphabetical file cards in the front. 
For instance, the pictures to frame have the following 
card, changing from time to time as additions and with¬ 
drawals are made. 


Pictures to Frame 


A. Animals 

li. Birds, birch trees, butterflies 

C. Children, covered bridges 

D. Dogs 

E. 

F. Flowers and fruit 

G. 

H. Horses 

I. 

J. 

K. Kittens 

L. 


M. Miscellaneous 

N. 

O. 

P. 

0 . 

R. Religion 

S. Ships and seas 

T. 

U. Unusual 

V. 

\V. Winter scenes 

X. Y. Z. 


Used for: framing, calendars. t(jys. place cards, scrapbooks, 
illustrative material, decals, games, stunts, decorations. 

Cardboard —Build special racks if possible so that the 
cardboard may lie flat. Tubes may be stored in shipping 
bags. Used for: toys, posters, picture framing, patterns. 

Wallpaper —Books are large and unwieldy; therefore 
use special shelves if possible. Keep decorator roll sam¬ 
ples in large bags or cartons upright. This, loo, is more 
useful if sorted with pages suitable for special purposes. 
We sort according to the following classes: backgrounds: 
weaving mats; book covers; nursery designs; special, 
such as Japanese, early American; fruit; animal; stencil 
patterns. 

Used for: all kinds of paper projects, weaving, back¬ 
grounds, puppet show backgrounds, decorations for parties, 
covering boxes and books, lampshades, placemats, favors, 
making boxes and baskets, illustrative material for design 
classes. 

Ways of Obtaining This Material 

• A good write-up in the newspapers. One of our local 
headlines read, “Crafts Center Wants Gifts of Everything 
from Spools to Candle Ends.” 

• Talks before women’s clubs—especially ones where the 
membership is composed largely of older women. 

o Posters in the store windo\vs, with a display of small 
objects, saying “These were constructed from . . . ”—nam¬ 
ing scraps used. 

• Merchants and businessmen. Salesmen have a wealth 
of greeting cards, plastic bottles and jars. 

• Children's clubs themselves. 

• Dressmakers can save many spools over a short time. 
Women who do their own canning have plenty of can 
rubbers. Shirt cardboards come in quantities from fami- 
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lies wliere there are several men whose laundry is sent 
out. These cardboards arc the most all-around useful card¬ 
board material there is. 

• A decorator wall paper shop will have larger samples 
than the regular stores. Sanitas coverings and oilcloth 
sample hooks also are obtainable. I'pholstery samples make 
grand doll house rugs and drapes, fabric pictures and 
matchbox covers. 

It takes time not only to get people into the habit of 
saving things for you, but also to get them into the habit 
of using the things once they arc saved. 

Tools for Crafts Programs 

The essential tools and materials needed for crafts work 
are determined by the projects, number involved, age of 
group, abilities of leaders, facilities at place of meeting. 
For classes or club groups of from fifteen to twenty mem¬ 
bers meeting in a place with large w'ork tables and little 
else, the following suggestions might be helpful: 

Paper Cutter —available for about twelve dollars, makes 
possible many paper crafts, cuts preparation time for the 
leader and affects the quality of the finished project— 
often enabling one to obtain an accuracy not possible with 
shears. 

Twelve pairs of scissors 

6 blunt and 6 sharp . .$1.20 


One large pair of shears . 2.00 

One small j)air of jxiinted scissors. 2..SO 

One ke pick or awl . .10- 

One paper punch . .30 

One leather punch, adjustable . 2.00 

One pinking shears . 2.50 

One pliers .39 

One tin snips . 2.50 


Rulers and pencils usually can be collected by tbe chil¬ 
dren from home. 

Supplies for General I’se: roll of fine wire; Scotch 
tape; large roll of masking tape; three boxes of crayolas; 
six colors of dry tempera jiaints; small paper cups for mix¬ 
ing; six glass slabs: small paper plates for working on tvax 
paper, tracing j)aj)er, carbon paper; six small brushes; 
six one-inch and three one-and-one-half-inch brushes; a 
dozen glue brushes; small bottles of turpentine; alcohol 
and white shellac (pint size) ; adhesives. A word of cau¬ 
tion here: many projects are spoiled by the use of the 
wrong adhesive. To avoid this, use such adhesives as rub¬ 
ber' cement (pint size) ; Duco cement (tube); library 
paste (one-half pint size) ; bottles of mucilage and glue; 
two pounds of dry flour paste; two ounces of gum arabic. 
Also add to )our list of supplies a roll of cotton batting; 
newspapers and cloths for cleaning. 


For the Fall and Winter 
Program 



Pitching Horseshoes 



The Diomond line of Pitching Horseshoes and acces¬ 
sories is the most complete mode. But production is 
limited, so get your order in now. Stocked by 
leoding jobbers everywhere. 

DIAMOND CALK HORSESHOE CO. 

4616 Grand Avenue • Duluth, Minnesoto 
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ARENA THEATER 


An Accounting of the Arena Idea at Tufts College, 1951 


LOST: 

• A small proscenium stage, lacking depth, wing space and 
loft, but well equipped with lights and sound. 

• Production vying with women’s classes in physical edu¬ 
cation. 

• Versatility, through the illusion of space, of the proscen¬ 
ium stage. 

• Contribution of scenery to quality of productions. 

• A working model, for our designers and scene crews, of 
the standard stage. 

• Forty seats from original seating capacity. 

• Scattered facilities: costumes in one building, carpenter 
shop in another, storage in a third, rehearsal in a fourth, 
classes in a fifth, plays in a sixth and, for an office, a pub¬ 
lic table in the corner of the bookstore. 

• The bright dream of a fine building that looked like a 
theater. 

• Those, now graduated, who had the initial idea of a 
playhouse-laboratory. 

• Narrower interpretation of P.P.P.: pen for playwriting, 
paint for production and pretzels for the sociability that 
goes with group effort. 

• Despair that went with heart-breaking conditions. 


GAINED: 

• One of the best intimate arenas in existence, with good 
off-stage facilities. 

• Exclusive use of the entire building. 

• The illusion of reality through the unlimited power of 
suggestion of the arena. 

• Availability of the stage for classes, studio productions 
and rehearsal of more plays with increased number of per¬ 
formances. 

• The time and energy saved from ])lanning, building, 
mounting and striking sets. 

• Double our original playing area—as large as, or larger 
than, any standard stage. 

• Centralized, if compact facilities, with every square foot 
of space doing double duty; shop and storage only parts 
separated from the theater. 

• An effective instrument for the teaching of drama and 
the theater. 

• New students who now can have greater assurance of 
realizing their own ideas. 

• More accurate understanding of the society’s function, 
which is to promote theater by the production of plays with 
strong public participation. 

• Courage from the provision of adequate facilities, with¬ 
in the scope of the arena form. 


BALANCE: A theater with an idea, an approaeh to its realization and a following. 


Reprinted from Tufts Cotlege Tlicater Prologue, Medford, Massacljusctts. 
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LIGHTED SCHOOLHOUSE 





When Buffalo’s popular 
young mayor, Joseph Mruk, prom¬ 
ised the citizens of his city that recre¬ 
ation facilities would he developed and 
hroadened to the fullest extent, he 
meant what he said. Such facilities 
would now be available to young and 
old alike. 

In sizing up the situation, the most 
pressing need for additional program 
was found to be among the teen-agers. 
Therefore, as soon as permission could 
be obtained from Buffalo’s Board of 
F.ducation, the public school buildings 
- heretofore unused for teen-age pro¬ 
grams during the evening hours—were 
opened to a full scale recreation jjro- 
gram. Commissioner of Parks James 
K. Hanlon and his staff worked out the 
broad outlines of the program. An 
adequate number of attendants had 
to be obtained to supervise shower 
and dressing rooms as well as to 
|)revent vandalism in the buildings 
used. Also, trained personnel had to 
be selected for leadership. Commis¬ 
sioner Hanlon insisted that every one 
of these i)er.sons not only encourage 
fair play and good sportsmanship, but 


also know and understand the recrea- 
ational needs of today’s youth. 

Sixteen of Buffalo’s newest and most 
modern public school buildings were 
selected to service all sections of the 
city, and the lighted schoolhouse pro¬ 
gram was ready to begin. The details 
of program planning and supervision 
were guided by the able hand of the 
city’s energetic director of recreation, 
Randolph Mineo. 

After making a thorough survey of 
similar programs in other cities, the 
needs in Buffalo and the funds avail¬ 
able, it was decided that the program 
ought to be three-fold, consisting of 
social dancing, arts and crafts and free 
|)lay in the gymnasiums. It was further 
decided that these activities would be 
available to boys and girls between the 
ages of thirteen to twenty-one inclu¬ 
sive, two evenings weekly, from seven- 
thirty until nine-thirty p. m. 

Thus, all activities are operated on a 
coeducational basis except for those in 
the gymnasium, where Tuesdays are 
.set aside for the boys and Thursdays 
for the girls. In fact, the use of two 
gyms in each school makes possible an 
even further breakdown of the physical 
education aspect of the program into 
age groups- -the older hoys or girls in 


one gym and the younger ones in the 
other. 

The task of supervising the sixteen 
schools in the lighted schoolhouse pro¬ 
gram is given to four supervisors, each 
of whom is assigned four schools. On 
Tuesday and Thursday evenings, the 
supervisors visit each one of the lighted 
schools to make a running survey of 
the effectiveness of the program as well 
as to supervise and aid the instructors 
in their w'ork. They also ascertain 
whether all needed personnel are pres¬ 
ent. 

Hancing* takes place in the gym¬ 
nasiums of four different schools ev'ery 
fourth Thursday and, in the course of 
the entire program, there is a broad¬ 
cast from each school over one of the 
major Buffalo radio stations. The reg¬ 
ular Thursday night women instructors 
assist with the dances. The children 
who attend are required to remove 
their shoes so as not to injure gym¬ 
nasium floors and, hence, the appro¬ 
priate name, “.Sock Hop!” Four in- 


° III cxplanalioii -tlicrc is dancing every 
Thursday night in four different schools with 
our PA units. These four teams rotate every 
Thursday uight, thereby reaching the sixteen 
schools within the month. In other words, 
there is dancing in the same school once a 
month. 
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Isniar P. Tick 


structors, equipped with four public 
address systems, turntables and phono¬ 
graph records, provide the music. 

At the beginning of the lighted 
schoolhouse program, a dance schedule 
was drawn up and distributed to all 
personnel so that the youngsters in 
each of the participating schools would 
know well in advance just when to ex¬ 
pect a sock hop. Additional publicit) 
is sent out each week to all local news¬ 
papers, disc jockeys, social agencies. 

The groundwork for the sock hops 
was set during the recreation division’s 
summer program. During July and 
August, more than forty street dances 
were held on streets adjacent to city 
playgrounds and about five hundred 
musical selections were collected—all 
on light - weight, long - playing, non - 
breakable records, with about eight 
numbers to the record. Of the stand¬ 
ard-popular type, they include such 
perennial favorites as ‘‘Star Dust,” 
‘‘Tea for Tw'o,” and so on. In addition, 
a library of current hits is maintained. 
Each instructor carries with him an al¬ 
most complete library of recorded mu¬ 
sic and is able to comply with most of 
the youngsters’ requests. 

When the dance instructor arrives at 
the particular school at which there is 
to be a hop, he first sets up the public 
address system. This takes about fif¬ 
teen minutes. Every sock hop opens 
with the playing of the ‘"Star Spangled 
Banner.” From then on it is almost 
completely an “all-request” program, 
with the instructor simply filling in the 
gaps between requests. The dance closes 
with the playing of some such tune as 
‘‘Goodnight Sweetheart” or “Now Is 
the Hour.” 



Dancing takes place in gymnasiums of four different schools every fourth Thurs¬ 
day. Public school buildings open to full-scale recreation program in evenings. 


Bullalo, like most cities, has rather 
clearly-defined neighborhoods in which 
large numbers of persons of the same 
national origin reside. The dance in¬ 
structors therefore attempt, from time 
to time, to play some music native to 
those countries. The response, gener¬ 
ally, to this type of music is rather 
poor—with one exception, and that is 
the ‘‘Khcinfander.” This type of dance 
seems to be overwhelmingly popular in 
Buffalo regardless of the national ori¬ 
gins of the dancers. Repeated requests 
also are made for the Charleston and 
for jitter-bug music, interspersed w'ith 
occasional requests for square dance 
tunes. However, square dancing has 
proved to be rather unsuccessful at 
sock hops unless it. is highly organized. 
When one of our instructors introduces 
it, it is very well reeeived. But the 
mere playing of square dance records, 
even those with calls, is not sufficient to 
encourage the proper type of partici¬ 
pation. 

While large numbers of children 
have been attending the sock hops, par¬ 
ticipation in the actual dancing w'as 
rather slow at first. This was particu¬ 
larly true among the boys. It was not 
unusual to find girls dancing wdth each 
other and boys sittiiig around near the 
sides of the hall. The instructors dis¬ 
covered that the bright lighting in the 
gymnasium had a lot to do with this, 
ft then became the policy to dim the 


lights, with all but one or two over¬ 
head ones turned off. Publicity re¬ 
leases referred to the dances as "Star¬ 
light Sock Hops”; the romantic ele¬ 
ment was introduced; and participa¬ 
tion increased ten-fold! 

in the school chosen for the weekly 
broadcast of the Lighted Schoolhouse 
Sock Hop, the dance, is conducted in 
much the same manner as at any other 
bop, with a few exceptions. A little 
more color is added to the affair b\ the 
presence of one of the more prominent 
disc jockeys of this area. Celebrities 
who happen to be in the cit\ also are 
invited to attend and to say a few' 
words. The disc jockey acts as master 
of ceremonies and interviews some of 
the youngsters who are present. Those 
attending have the added pleasure of 
hearing as well as participating be- 
cau.se the dance is tape-recorded for 
broadcast at a later hour on the same 
evening. 

Statistics show a decline of juvenile 
delinquency in Buffalo in the past year. 
We, of the division of recreation, like 
to feel that, through our efforts, we 
have contributed in some W'a\ to this 
decrease. Continued program |)lanning 
for the leisure hours of America’s 
)outh will insure healthier and happier 
homes and communities. 


Author IsMAR Tick is with the Division 
oj Recreation in Buffalo. ,\eie York. 
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The park-school is a site and building development designed to 
accommodate the programs of education and recreation. 


Malcolm Kirkpatrick 


t^iiE PARK-SCHOOL as a functional fa- 
cility suggests a community devel¬ 
opment for education and recreation 
collahoratively planned to house those 
for whom these services arc intended. 
If we accept that these programs are 
complementary, then we may say that 
the park-sehool aecommodates the pro¬ 
gram of training for useful, responsible 
citizenship. In so doing, it does not be¬ 
come a combination shoehorn and bot¬ 
tle opener, serving neither purpose ade¬ 
quately. It admirably serves the com¬ 
plementary needs of edueation and rec¬ 
reation beeause many of the facilities 
required by each easily are used inter¬ 
changeably. 

No Coordination Means Waste 

Traditionally, our school, park and 
playground sites have been purchased, 
developed and operated separately— 
and with little or no coordination. 
Rather than an expansion of service, 
this procedure has been an extravagant 
duplication, because, in the daily and 
yearly sehedule, one has come into use 
after the other has fallen idle. 

The argument here is not that most 
park lands are superfluous and that 
recreation should be narrowed to those 
eommunity activities which can be cen¬ 
tered about the schoolhouse. It is sim¬ 
ply that, of the complex of activities 
served b) a well-rounded park system, 
some arc perfectly well-accommodated 
on school sites. 

We seem to be able to accept schools 
and schoolyards locked all summer to¬ 
gether with parks, often on contiguous 
land, whose swimming jmols, field 


The Park-School 
as a Functional Facility 


houses and locker rooms lie idle near¬ 
ly nine months of the year. It is diffi¬ 
cult to understand the complacency 
that allows the beleaguered taxpayer to 
ignore this two-pronged assault on his 
customarily well-guarded purse. 

The future offers opportunities to do 
better in our new programs and to 
overcome some past errors in areas 
destined for slum clearance and rede¬ 
velopment. But the tax dollar must be 
used more sensibly or we will be forced 
to curtail the community services 
which have been an important part of 
our way of conducting civic affairs. 

A review of the problem can be use¬ 
ful only to the extent that it stimulates 
thought—thought in the minds of those 
who must face similar problems in our 
expanding communities. But each local 
problem is individual and should be so 
treated. 

Basic Considerations 

When, in the community planning 
process, does a park-school project be¬ 
gin to be “a functional facility”? At 
the very outset, of course. Plans to ex¬ 
pand education and recreation facili¬ 
ties must be in proportion to com¬ 
munity resources and in accordance 
with trends in population and land use. 

A park-school, finding itself, after 
ten years, without an audience, because 
it was placed in an area logically des¬ 
tined for industrial e.xpansion, was 
never a functional facility regardless 
of excellence in construction. Site se¬ 
lection for a particular project seems 
to be the point beyond which we can¬ 
not delay careful study if anything 


functional is to come of the effort. 

Site selection is something more than 
seizing the cheapest piece of vacant 
land available within the area of need. 
Probably one of the principal reasons 
that the land is cheap is that it is go¬ 
ing to cost a whole lot more to develop 
than is apparent to an unwary buyer. 
The community’s technical advisers 
must be used sensibly in the site-selec¬ 
tion phase. They cannot be brought in 
later and be expected to overcome the 
errors of indifferent analysis of land 
values. 

When suitably-placed land is locat¬ 
ed, offering the possibility of improve¬ 
ment costs normal to the community, 
the extent of the acquisition must be 
considered. The first step toward defin¬ 
ing the required area is a program for 
development. 

The scope of the program will vary 
from the smaller coverage of the ele¬ 
mentary school and neighborhood park 
to the wider reach—perhaps commu¬ 
nity wide—of the high school and ma¬ 
jor recreation center. This scope, of 
course, will suggest the elements of de¬ 
velopment, the size of the park-school 
building and the nature of its adjuncts 
on the site—from paddle tennis courts 
to parking areas. 

Whatever the appropriate program, 
it next should be translated into terms 
of acres of land to be purchased. To 
do this requires a preliminary plan of 
site development. This plan need be no 
more definitive than a diagram of land- 
use, but it must be based upon the con¬ 
formation of the land. 
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]f some of ihe area is cocked to a 
thirty-degree angle to the horizontal, 
an attempt to use every square foot of 
it may incur earthwork and retaining 
wall costs in excess of the cost of ac¬ 
quiring additional acreage. The re¬ 
quirements of surface gradient on a 
baseball diamond are about as inflex¬ 
ible as those on an auditorium floor. 
Consequently, some elbow-room will 
enable tbe designer to dispose of tbe 
elements of the development to the best 
advantage—with a minimum disturb¬ 
ance to the site and a minimum num¬ 
ber of cubic yards of excavation for 

the tax dollars to buy. 

* * * » 

No so-called public “improvement” 
should, in actuality, be a bligbt upon 
a neighborhood. Let the site be com¬ 
fortably large enough to contain its 
activities, to retain fine trees and inter¬ 
esting terrain features and to permit a 
margin of attractiveness. These ameni¬ 
ties will be translated into enhanced 
and stable neighborhood values and in¬ 
to dollars on the tax roll. 

Choice of a site with the knowledge 
that work can progress with a mini¬ 
mum of compromise, disappointment 
and unexpected expense makes the de¬ 
tailed design of the project a stimulat¬ 
ing business. What comes next should 
have all the variety of our towns, our 
people and our countryside. 

Danger of Stock Planning 

The stock plan and stock thinking 
have been a curse upon the school 
building and playground, having 
smothered individual expression in the 
solutions to our highly-individual 
problems. While there should be no 
stock plan and, although the elements 
making up the park-school develop¬ 
ment will vary in size, kind and num¬ 
ber, there are some comments that 
generally are applicable. 

Tbe park-school building should be 
considered first and foremost not as a 
thing apart, but as one of the several 
elements designed to function collec¬ 
tively. It has no more importance in a 
site study than other elements—a bank 
of tennis courts, a play area or a park¬ 
ing area. The point here is that land 


areas are not elements fitted into what 
is left over from a predetermined build¬ 
ing area. 

Park-School Building Servc.s 
Education and Recreation 

The park-school building, as a de¬ 
sign unit, is not simply the old school- 
house in a new and stylish setting. It 
is a multipurpose building serving edu¬ 
cation and recreation needs. The de¬ 
tails of its equipment vary with the in¬ 
tended scope of service but, gener¬ 
ally, it contains administrative head¬ 
quarters for recreation activities, toi¬ 
lets and, perhaps, lockers and showers, 
independently accessible from the reg¬ 
ular park site. 

The building may have special adult 
social and crafts rooms or these may 
be adaptable classrooms; in either 
case, mechanical equipment is so ar¬ 
ranged that the rooms may be heated 
separately for after-school use. The 
larger units may provide an audito¬ 
rium and gymnasium. 

If these attract people from a wide¬ 
spread area, off-street parking must be 
considered. The building must then be 
so placed in relation to the street sys¬ 
tem and the parking area that vehicu¬ 
lar and pedestrian traffic does not in¬ 
tersect within the site. 

Of the other elements of site devel¬ 
opment, the ones needing most atten¬ 
tion are the formal play areas as dis¬ 
tinguished from the more casual play 
fields. The asphalt jungles that have 
come to mean “playground” to us are 
a disgrace to our native ingenuity. Ac¬ 
ceptance of an irreducible minimum in 
Manhattan is no excuse for providing 
similar bare necessities of paving, pipe 
and chain-link fence in new, uncrowd¬ 
ed residential neighborhoods. 

* * ♦ * 

Such areas should be equipped to 
serve those from under six to over sixty 
and be attractive to the family group. 
Multiple-use and game courts and 
shaded sitting areas for mothers and 
infants suggest possibilities for adding 
more appeal. 

Tbe principal thing needed to make 
an attractive play area is adequate 
space so that necessary paved areas 


may be interspersed with shrub plant¬ 
ings and shade trees. Nothing men¬ 
tioned here precludes the exclusive use 
of this facility for school purposes at 
the appropriate time of day. In fact, 
the value of this part of the school pro¬ 
gram probably would be appreciably 
enhanced. 

The larger playfield, with broad ex¬ 
panses of grass, can be a very pleasant 
adjunct, giving a spacious setting to 
tbe park-sebool building. It provides 
ample room for the school intramural 
sports program and for casual neigh¬ 
borhood participation in softball, other 
field games or the holding of com¬ 
munity events. 

One of the few conflicts to be rea¬ 
sonably expected between education 
and recreation programs may develop 
from interschool athletic competition. 
The possibility of conflicting interests 
is a matter of local community temper¬ 
ament. In some communities, there is 
a spirited following of high school 
teams. Our schools have recognized 
the exclusive nature of highly-organ¬ 
ized team competition and have devel¬ 
oped the intramural program in an 
effort to broaden participation. 

Somewhat the same consideration 
should, in all fairness, be given the 
neighborhood wishes. In general, the 
extensive playing fields and large spec¬ 
tator attendance are foreign to the best 
interests of the neighborhood park- 
school. Such activities may better be 
confined to the highest public school 
level or accommodated in specially-de¬ 
signed sports parks. 

This, briefly then, is the park-school, 
a functional facility for community 
education and recreation so designed 
that the programs of each are expand¬ 
ed and improved through the comple¬ 
mentary facilities of the other. It may 
not literally be two for the price of one 
but, with one coordinated site and 
building plan, it is a long step toward 
efficient expenditure of tax funds. 


Reprinted by permission of the Journal 
of Health, Physical Education and Rec¬ 
reation. Author is landscape architect. 
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Hov To Do It ! 







» 

Print initials and desiqns on handkerchiefs-to^vels-curtainSo 








Maierials needed. 

Pol'al'o 9 kn’rfe 9 brush9 
^ and enanae .1 pain'V o 




4^* 



\ pQ\nT o A 


Directions i 

lo Cut potato m halt 





2.0 Draw deslqn ontlat out surtace. 


■'Design 
draoin on 
potato 



3 . Cut awQLj to depth ot about j^inch tlat surtace of potato that is 
not part ot the design o This leaves design raised • 


4 .With brush paint raised surtace ot 
designo Use enamel paint or 
artist oil paint on cloth . For 
paper printing water color A 
con be used o \ 


Knife- 
Raised desiQrvs> 


Painting raised design 


5 oPlace cloth on padding ot newspaper. Then press painted potato 
design on cloth. Use even pressure to insure good printing . 
60 Lift potato from cloth. Repaint potato design tor each printing . 
A/o'/e: For best resv/fs uuash and press c/oAh before priniin^* 
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Frank J. Anneberj' 




T he middle-aged man in the third row was singing! 

We’d seen him before at other community gatherings 
and knew him as one of those “nothing-you-can-do-will- 



Gesture singing helps programs, involves acting out words or 
ideas of a song. Audience loses self-consciousness, has fun. 


interest-me” types. His folded arms and set expression had 
challenged our efforts from the beginning. 

But tonight he was singing. It was another triumph for 
gesture singing, or singing with motion. 

It is not an original idea. This type of vocal hilarity 
has been a favorite at conventions, camps and banquets for 
years; but, in the past two years, we have realized its 
wider possibilities here in Manhattan, Kansas. 

Almost any type of meeting—that of church, grange, 
PTA, 4-H club or a golden age group—is fair game for 
group singing with motion. Instead of participation by 
just a few who fancy that they have vocal talent, as too 
often is the case in conventional community sings, we 
liave managed ahnost one liundred per cent participation 

Between gesture songs, Author Frank J. Anneberc serves 
as the superintendent of recreation in Manhattan, Kansas. 


through songs with motion. 

The song that turned the trick for our middle-aged man 
was “Three Blind Mice.” Our version goes something like 
this: 

Three (three fingers are extended on each hand and 
both arms raised in sweeping gestures) blind (hands 
clapped over eyes) mice (singer pulls up pant legs, stands 
on tiptoes and stares down in horror at an imaginary 
mouse). 

With everyone else waving their arms and jumping up 
and down, the middle-aged man couldn’t help but smile 
and move his arms at least a little hit. The ice broken so 
easily, he soon was joining the singing. 

That’s the secret. We believe that many community sings 
fall flat because people are concerned with their own shy¬ 
ness, think that they have poor voices or are afraid that 
they don’t remember the words. 

But it is hard to wave your arms, make faces, watch 
the faces the other fellow is making and still worry about 
yourself. With inhibitions forgotten, it’s just plain natural 
to join the singing. And, when everyone sings, one voice 
off key is hard to notice, even for its owner. 

Gesture songs only are a part of our singing with motion, 
which includes coordinated movement songs (everyone 
swaying back and forth), rhythm songs (with clapping or 
tapping of spoons or feet), and such rounds and stunt 
songs as “Old MacDonald Had a Farm.” 

Mix them up, starting off with gestures for an old fa¬ 
vorite, and then, when the group seems relaxed, throw in 
a harmony favorite without gestures and see if you’re 
not surprised at the quantity and quality of response. 

We have found it possible to make an evening’s pro¬ 
gram of singing with motion where, before, about twenty 
minutes was our limit. 

The better the qualities of the song leader, as a leader 
or singer, the more success he will achieve. However, it 
seems that a song leader in charge of a program of 
singing with motion need not be as experienced as a per¬ 
son who is required to lead straight singing. 

1 personally have found it rather easy to get one hun¬ 
dred per cent cooperation from a crowd in this type of 
program. Everyone, from pre-school-aged children to the 
golden-agers, participates. It is accepted that many people 
cannot sing the words to a song either because they do 
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not know them, cannot see to read them, have not sung 
a note for forty years or for some other real or imagined 
reason. But there is something in the psychology of move¬ 
ment that brings out a greater percentage of cooperation. 

\^e almost always use assistants from the audience. It 
takes away the psychological target from the outsider- 
leader. gives the group a feeling of cooperating with one of 
their own and certainly adds variety. Assistants can direct 
separate sections of a round and spot those not cooperat¬ 
ing in stunt or gesture songs. 

Incidentally, our use of gesture singing was good for a 
nice hit of publicity. Jim Rippey, a reporter for the Man¬ 
hattan Mercury-Chronicle, spotted some of our pictures of 
gesture singing. A two-column story under a three-column 
picture was the result and Mr. Rippey later assisted in the 
preparation of this article. 

In conclusion, 1 first want to give you a list of songs 
we use and then to invite you all to send in to the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association the songs you have found 
useful. Perhaps a pamphlet or other piece of printed ma¬ 
terial might be published—one that we may all use to in¬ 
crease our repertoire. The ones you send in need not be 
original. The ones 1 use have been picked up at eonven- 


tions. out of books, obtained from song leaders in churches, 
4-11 clubs, service clubs and publications. They include 
the following. 


Rounds: 

Row. Row. Row Your ttoat 
.•\re You .Sleeping? 
l.il Tom Tinker 

Stunt .Songs: 

Grand Old Duke of York 
The More Get Together 
Alouette 
Old MacDonald 
Working on the Railroad 
You Must Pass This Shoe 


Songs with Gestures: 

My Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean 
Down hy the Old Mill Stream 
Six Little Ducks 
Three Blind Mice 
Coming 'Round the Mountain 
Let Me Call You Sweetheart 

Rhythm .Songs: 

John Brown’s Body 

The More We Get Together 

Jingle Bells 


Otte finds it difficult to differentiate between the cate¬ 
gories atid so we refer to them all as “singing with mo¬ 
tion.” At times, a round may have gestures and a stunt 
song tnay be sung standing, sitting and with or without 
tnotions. 


May 1 suggest that when you send in your songs, you 
also include the gestures or how you use them, so that 
instructions may be included in the publication. By hear¬ 
ing from all parts of the country, we will have the oppor¬ 
tunity of becoming acquainted with new songs. (See NRA’s 
MP-325—Action Songs— 35 cents— Ed.) 


Per.sonalilics in the Kecrcalion News . . . 



Floyd A. Rowe, one of the outstanding and best be¬ 
loved leaders in the national recreation movement, re¬ 
tired on September first. 

Mr. Rowe achieved national recognition in three related 
fields: recreation, physical edneation and health educa¬ 
tion. He was graduated in 1908 from the University of 
Michigan and took graduate work at both the University 
of Michigan and Western Reserve University. 

He served four years as director of intramural athletics. 
University of Michigan: one year as field representative 
for Community Service, Incorporated; four years as di¬ 
rector of physical education for the Michigan State De¬ 
partment of Education. 

In 1923 he was appointed director of physical welfare 
of the Board of Education of Cleveland, Ohio, with re¬ 
sponsibility for the recreation, physical education and 
health education services of the Cleveland public schools. 

From September 1946 to the time of his retirement, 
Floyd Rowe served as coordinator of recreation for the 
Joint Recreation Board of the city of Cleveland and the 
Cleveland Board of Edneation, to develop effective co¬ 
ordination of the citv and school recreation programs. 

Recreation leadeis present at the .Mideentury National 
Recreation Congress, held in Cleveland, October 2-6, 1950, 



will remember the friendly efficiency with which he han¬ 
dled the arrangements of the congress as chairman of the 
local arrangements committee. 

Mr. Rowe is a member of the National Advisory Com¬ 
mittee on Defense-Related Services and of the Committee 
on Competitive Sports and Activities for Boys Under 
Twelve of the National Recreation Association. 

Floyd is making his home with his son. Dr. Peter Rowe, 
in Reno, Nevada, and plans to do a little fishing and 
hunting and possibly some part-time teaching. 

His many friends in recreation wish Floyd a full meas¬ 
ure of enjoyment in his well-earned leisure, and hope that 
the recreation movement can continue to count on his 
statesniaidike thinking in the years to come, as it has in 
the past. 
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A Metropolitan Recreation Conncil 


METROPOLITAN RECREATION and 
Youth Services Council of Los An¬ 
geles County, California, was organ¬ 
ized to answer some of the baffling 
problems of planning which confront 
the major recreation agencies, public 
and private, in that area. Increasingly, 
during the recent period of rapid 
growth of the community, questions 
have arisen, such as: How much money 
should be appropriated by the county? 
By the city? By the board of educa¬ 
tion? By the Community Chest? Who 
should build swimming pools? How 
large should a community clubhouse 
be? How much staff is needed on play¬ 
grounds? How do we avoid overlap¬ 
ping? A comprehensive study in 1945, 
The Sorenson Survey, pointed out the 
need for a strong planning group to be 
of assistance in answering these. 

The Metropolitan Recreation and 
Youth Services Council fulfills this 
function, providing a representative 
and responsible channel for the coop¬ 
eration of public and private agencies 
and representatives of the community- 
at-large in the planning and develop¬ 
ment of sound and adequate recreation 
and youth services for Los Angeles 
County. 

It is fact-finding and advisory in its 
functions, respecting the integrity and 
right to independent action by the con¬ 
stituent and cooperating organizations. 
The council expects the acceptance of 
its recommendations as justified by 
their essential soundness, propriety and 
practicability. Its force in the com¬ 
munity is moral and suasive, rather 
than legal and mandatory. 

It works very closely with the organ¬ 
izations which created it—namely, the 
Board of Supervisors of Los Angeles 
County and its Department of Parks 
and Recreation, the mayor and City 
Council of Los Angeles, the Los An¬ 
geles City Board of Education, the Los 
Angeles City Recreation and Park 
Commission, the Welfare Federation of 

Adapted from tlie first annual report of 
the Metropolitan Recreation and Youth 
Services Council of Los Angeles County. 


Los Angeles Area, the Welfare Council 
of Metropolitan Los Angeles, and the 
various public bodies and private agen¬ 
cies affected by its findings and its rec¬ 
ommendations. It also feels responsi¬ 
bility to the public-at-large and to busi¬ 
ness and civic leaders. 

Organization 

The council is composed of thirty 
outstanding lay citizens: ten elected or 
appointed public officials having board 
or similar responsibility in the field of 
public recreation or youth services; ten 
board members or presidents of vol¬ 
untary youth services and recreation 
organizations; and ten citizens-at- 
large, chosen because of their civic 
activity and interest in recreation and 
youth services. It further makes wide 
use of advice from, and consultation 
with, experts, technicians and staff 
members of cooperating recreation and 
youth services agencies, hoth infor¬ 
mally and as members of the Techni¬ 
cal Advisory Committee. 

The council was organized in 1948. 
Funds were obtained in 1949—equally 
from the county of Los Angeles, the 
city of Los Angeles, the city board of 
education and the Welfare Federation 
of Los Angeles Area. Contracts were 
consummated with both the city recre¬ 
ation and park commission and the 
city board of education, outlining a 
comprehensive charter of work to be 
done. Work began on October 16, 
1949; incorporation was effected in 
February, 1950; staff obtained within 
the next three months. 

Work 

This, for the first year, has followed 
three major headings: the gathering of 
basic information; planning and coor¬ 
dination; and consultation on problems 
confronting specific agencies. 

Gathering of Basic Information 

Location and Distribution of Serv¬ 
ices and Facilities —Basic to planning 
was the assembling of data on the 
amount and kind of recreation and 
youth services now available in Los 


Describing the purposes 
and activities of an 
agency created to foster 
cooperative planning in 
a metropolitan region. 


Angeles County. Questions to he an¬ 
swered were: “What do we have?” 
“How is it being used?” “How many 
attend?” “What does it cost?” “How 
much staff is required?” Factual an¬ 
swers to these questions were assem¬ 
bled, categorized, analyzed, reported. 

In order to make the material us¬ 
able for separate localities, the county 
was divided into 101 study areas, each 
contributing pertinent facts. By the 
end of 1950, information was prac¬ 
tically complete on the relative con¬ 
tribution of the public agencies in each 
area by finance, facilities, leadership 
and attendance. The same informa¬ 
tion regarding private agencies now is 
being gathered. 

Kind, Location, Cost of Physical 
Facilities —Because no up-to-date in¬ 
ventory of facilities was available, the 
major agencies collaborated with the 
council in obtaining such an inventory. 
Questionnaires were distributed to all 
known public and private recreation 
agencies in the county. Work on this 
study of the outdoor facilities of the 
Los Angeles County Department of 
Parks and Recreation now is complete 
and awaiting distribution to the inter¬ 
ested public agencies. As the study 
progresses, similar data will be avail¬ 
able to analyze the various areas of the 
county, so that gaps and duplications 
may be uncovered and remedied. 

Planning and Coordination 

Swimming Pools —Each of the agen¬ 
cies has been faced with the question 
of the location and distribution of addi¬ 
tional swimming pools. “Are they 
needed?” “What kind and in what 
areas?” “Wlio should take responsibil¬ 
ity for building them?” To answer 
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tlicse (lucstions, an intensive study was 
made of swimming pool operation 
witliin the county. A group of thirty 
administrators and experts in swim¬ 
ming pool operation spent months of 
collaboration in analyzing the prohlcm 
and the stud\ should he of material 
assistance to the responsible agencies. 

•\niong some of the facts uncovered 
are: Less than half of the children of 
Los .Angeles know how to swim well 
enough to meet minimum standards of 
safety. 



1 swings 2slides 3 monkey climbs 




traditional 

on 

American 

Playgrounds 


There were many drownings in 
hcachhead landings during the recent 
«ar because of the. lack of swimming 
ability. 

Where schools have swimming pools, 
nearly three-quarters of the children 
know how to swim. At the other ex¬ 
treme, there are schools without avail¬ 
able j)ools where only twenty-two per 
cent of the children can swim. 

People ill Southern California do not 
swim outdoors when the weather is less 
than summer heat. 

Is There Duplication?- -To answer 
the question: “Are public and private 
agencies in an area serving the same 
people, thus duplicating each other, or 
are they distributing their services 
throughout the whole population?” the 
council studied the participation of 
everyone in recreation ]jrograms, pub¬ 
lic and private, in the Watts area dur¬ 
ing one week. The study revealed that 
there was little overlapping. Only seven 
])er cent of the participants attended 
more than one recreation center. How¬ 
ever th is did not indicate a duplica¬ 
tion, hut merely the journeying of chil¬ 
dren from one agency to another to 
obtain a different type of service or 
activity. 

Problem-Solving 

Location of a New Boys' Club — 
Should a new boys’ club he built in an 
area of high delinquency which al¬ 
ready has certain recreation facilities? 
If so, where shall it be located? These 
(juestions were presented to the coun¬ 
cil by one prosjrective new agency. To 
answer them necessitated a thorough 
study of the district and of the services 
already offered, and collaboration be¬ 
tween leaders of agencies and of the 
community. 

Use of Schools —One study now in 
progress has to do wdth the jjrohlems 
surrounding the use of public schools 
under the Civic Center Act and the 
Community Recreation Act. The 
schools are ])otcntia]ly the greatest rec¬ 
reation facility in the community, hut 
(juestions of legality, interjirctation, ad¬ 
ministration, finance and budgeting 
face the schools and community con¬ 
stant!). The Los Angeles City Board 
of education has asked the council to 
assist with these jjrohlems. 

Other Studies 

Other studies, some of which are 


now in i)rogress, include inquiry into 
the recreation aspects of eleven jjro- 
po.sed public housing developments; 
study of the system of fees and charges 
for public recreation facilities; study 
of the feasibility of joint jilanning be- 
tw('cn hoards of education and recre¬ 
ation de])artments for the construction 
of swimming pools; and an analysis of 
partieijjation on ap])roximately thirty- 
five different public playgrounds. 

The Emergency 

Today, far-sighted organizations are 
concerned with the effect of military 
and industrial mobilization upon their 
plans and purposes. Recreation and 
youth services must be re-evaluated 
with reference to the current state of 
emergency. 

The need for basic community rec¬ 
reation services does not disappear at 
such a time. World War II demon¬ 
strated that high morale among civil¬ 
ian and military forces was as im- 
[lortant as the actual existence of ma¬ 
chines and weapons. Records of pro¬ 
duction workers revealed that proper 
recreation reduced absenteeism, im¬ 
proved ])roduction quotas and aided 
morale. Management recognized recre¬ 
ation as a potent mechanism for in¬ 
creasing war production. 

The emergency emphasizes the neces¬ 
sity of scrutinizing the essentialness of 
additional services and facilities. The 
council is now in the process of con¬ 
sulting with agencies on proposed addi¬ 
tional recreation structures and their 
relative imjiortauce at this time. 

Conclusion 

The well-being of the people of Los 
Angeles requires the development of a 
sound recreation program suited to the 
needs of the community, fitted to the 
citizen’s pockethook and properly co¬ 
ordinated to avoid dujrlication and to 
distribute services equitably. The Sor¬ 
enson Survey states: “I’o achieve con¬ 
tinuous resjjonsible and inclusive plan¬ 
ning and joint action, the planning 
must be done by the hoard officers rc- 
sj)onsihle for ])oIicics, by the techni¬ 
cians drawing jrlans and by the execu¬ 
tives in charge of operations. These 
three groups need to jilan continu¬ 
ously.” 

The Metropolitan Recreation and 
Youth Services Council is well on the 
road to achieving this goal. 
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Agnes Page Hulsey 


ttohhies 


I Set My Housework to Music 


T’m a former eavesdropper who (le- 

cided to go straight. Off and on for 
eight iiours each day, 1 used to bend 
an eager ear toward the radio to catch 
dreary domestic doings and undoings 
—otherwise known as “soap operas”; 
and I’d probably still be the unseen 
visitor in these unfortunate homes had 
it not been for a casual question from 
my six-year-old son. Johnny one day 
looked up at me appraisingly during a 
station break and asked: “Mama, bow 
many husbands have you bad al¬ 
ready?” Obviously, something drastic 
had to be done immediately. Breathing 
a fervent farewell to the forlorn, 1 
reached for the dial . . . 

However, when I made the switch 
from misery to music, I must admit 
that I was dubious. True, I had al¬ 
ways been a music lover but, usually, 
reserving music for after-dinner relax¬ 
ation. I had associated it with repose 
and the easy chair rather than with 
activity and the polishing cloth. 1 had 
yet to learn that there are discs for 
washing dishes, platters for mixing 
hatters and waxings for everything! 

The next morning saw the new plan 
in full sway—or perhaps I should say 
full swing. I swept the floors to the 
majestic strains of “Beautiful Blue 
Danube” and washed windows to “Top 
Tunes of Today.” I ironed while Mary 
Martin sighed vocally “I’m in Love 
with a Wonderful Guy,” washed clothes 
to some of Sigmund Romberg’s songs 
and cleaned pictures while receiving 
vocal and moral support from Gladys 
Swarthout on record. Walking to the 
grocery store that afternoon, I caught 
myself humming a tune I had heard 
earlier in the day. What ailed me? 

Mrs. Hulsey keeps quite busy with her 
son, his school and all the housework. 


After all that I’d done, 1 should have 
been dead tired! 

The next day was an improvement 
over the day before, so the plan has 
been in constant use ever since. 

Quite frankly and unabashedly now, 
I set my housework to music because 
1 enjoy it. It is alternatingly sooth¬ 
ing, relaxing, inspiring, encouraging, 
thought-provoking, funny or melan¬ 
choly—but invariably rich and enter¬ 
taining. 

On the more practical side, I listen 
to music because it actually helps me 
to do my housework. Just as a dancer 
follows the rhythm of the music, so I 
find my working motions following 
the tempo of a song. Gay, sprightly, 
fast-moving songs hurry me along my 
way when the time is short and the 
task is long. Jobs such as mopping 
floors or cleaning woodwork 1 do in 
less time and with less effort, thanks 
to the energetic encouragement of 
rousing football tunes or fast-stepping 
military music. The same up-and-at- 
’em songs which send the star player 
rocketing across the field for a touch¬ 
down also send me into the game to 
tackle the job of rearranging the liv¬ 
ing-room furniture or painting the 
shower floor. And 1 sometimes wonder 
how many miles of woodwork and 
floor space John Philip Sousa’s mili¬ 
tary music has lured me into covering! 
Even though 1 have been armed with 
nothing more deadly than a mop and 
scouring cloth, it’s certainly to his 
credit that he has kept me on the 
march. 

1 couldn’t have felt more helpless if 
I’d lost my most prized household ap¬ 
pliance than 1 did the day Fred War¬ 
ing left his daily eleven a.m. spot on 
radio station WSB. Probably Mr. 
Waring emphatically would deny that 


he ever helped me clean house, hut I 
can say in all honesty that niy apart¬ 
ment hasn’t quite looked the same since 
he left. 

Not the least important advantage of 
my musical adventure— that of becom¬ 
ing more tolerant of music that I 
thought I’d never learn to like—came 
about very gradually. Occasionally 1 
have had to mend and darn to folk 
music when 1 would have preferred 
semi-classical, but 1 have come to learn 
that good folk music can he very ap¬ 
pealing and satisfying. 

Like everything else under the sun, 
however, my plan lacks absolute per¬ 
fection. There are times when 1 must 
mop to Mozart’s music when I’d rather 
have Irving Berlin or dust to bebop 
when I’d like “Claire de Lune.” But 
these moments of lesser enjoyment give 
me a deeper appreciation of the fine 
music which keeps me company the 
greater portion of my time. 

Friends ask a good question: “Don't 
you ever get tired of it?” 1 have a 
good answer. “No, ne^■er.” The sup¬ 
ply of available good music is as end¬ 
less as the skies. Besides, good music, 
like friends, grows dearer and more 
treasured over a period of time. 

Of course, 1 realize that there are 
some women who need no mental 
boosters. They eye the bulging clothes- 
hamper, the pajama-strewn bedroom 
and the staggering stack of dirty dishes 
with eager anticipation; then dive into 
the sea of housework with all the en¬ 
thusiasm and grace of Esther Williams 
diving into a swimming pool. But, 
then, there arc women who don’t. For 
these, who must do housework anyway, 
1 heartily recommend music as an 
anodyne. It does for housework what 
novocain does for a tooth: it deadens 
the pain while the work is going on. 
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W. C. Sutherland 


Professional Recreation Training 

—Whose Responsibilitj? 


Tn the SEPTEMBER issue of Kecrea- 
TiOi\, we reported on the number 
and location of colleges and universi¬ 
ties offering major curriculums in rec¬ 
reation. Also, the report indicated that 
quite a large number of men and wom¬ 
en arc graduating each year with recre¬ 
ation degrees. The purpose of this 
article is to identify some of the forces 
hack of this training movement and to 
report on some of the developments in¬ 
fluencing the professional preparation 
for recreation leadership. 

The National Recreation Association 
started, over forty years ago, to de¬ 
velop materials and services in support 
of recreation courses in colleges and 
universities. In 1907, the first National 
Recreation Congress discussions on 
training resulted in the appointment of 
a study committee. After an investiga¬ 
tion of the work being done through¬ 
out the country, and in order to meet 
the demands for leaders, three courses 
in play were organized—one in play 
for professional directors. 

“The Normal Course in Play” was 
published in 1909, and Dr. Clark W. 
Hetherington, chairman of the associa¬ 
tion’s first training committee, visited 
normal schools and colleges to advise 
with faculty members about these 
courses. Years later, Eugene T. Lies, of 
the assf)ciation’s staff, gave similar 
service. 

A number of years ago, in answer to 
increasing requests, a suggested four- 

Mr. Sutherland is in charge of Rec¬ 
reation Personnel Service of the NRA. 


year undergraduate curriculum was 
prepared by the NRA. This has had a 
wide circulation among colleges and 
universities. 

In addition, several national confer¬ 
ences on college training have been 
held throughout the years, beginning 
with the one at Minnesota University 
in 1937 and followed by those at North 
Carolina and New York Universities in 
1939 and 1941 respectively. The more 
recent ones, and the most comprehen¬ 
sive, were those held in 1948 on under¬ 
graduate training and in 1950 on grad¬ 
uate preparation. 

The results of the last two national 
conferences are still developing through 
their reports and a Continuing Com¬ 
mittee. This committee, as part of its 
function, is developing evaluation cri¬ 
teria which may be used for accredita¬ 
tion purposes. 

The Training Committee of the 
American Recreation Society also 
maintains an active interest in such 
subjects as accreditation and the cer¬ 
tification of recreation leaders. The so¬ 
ciety and the National Recreation As¬ 
sociation have participated in the na¬ 
tional training conferences and have 
cooperated in many other ways in mat¬ 
ters related to the over-all training 
problem. 

The College Recreation Association, 
organized at the National Recreation 
Congress in 1948, is another group 
which is becoming increasingly active. 
Important among its several objectives 
is the improvement of professional 
preparation for recreation leadership. 


Garrett G. Eppley, of Indiana Univer¬ 
sity, the first president of this new or¬ 
ganization, has been succeeded by Ger¬ 
ald B. Fitzgerald, of Minnesota Uni¬ 
versity. 

During the week of the 1950 Na¬ 
tional Recreation Congress, the College 
Recreation Association held its second 
annual meeting and heard reports from 
committees on graduate curriculum, 
campus recreation, field service and re¬ 
search. By the time this article ap¬ 
pears, the third annual meeting will 
have been held at the Boston Recrea¬ 
tion Congress. 

It should be clear by now, even to 
the casual reader, that the opportuni¬ 
ties for professional education for rec¬ 
reation have been increasing rapidly. 
Also, there have been, and are now, 
important forces back of, and guiding, 
this new professional training develop¬ 
ment. 

There is need, however, for still fur¬ 
ther attention to the over-all profes¬ 
sional training situation, particularly 
as it relates to the profession itself. 
The recreation profession must let the 
college faculties know what it considers 
as sound, liberal and general educa¬ 
tion. In addition, it must organize and 
present its conceptions and ideas as to 
what constitutes an acceptable semi- 
professional and professional under¬ 
graduate and graduate recreation edu¬ 
cational program. Education for pro¬ 
fessional responsibility in recreation, 
if a higher standard of service is to 
be assured, must start in the under¬ 
graduate curriculum, be extended 
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through professional graduate training, 
and he continued after graduation 
througli organized professional and 
service organizations. 

In tlie absence of a broad represen¬ 
tative coordinating body and a central 
authority for the supervision of pro¬ 
fessional education for recreation, the 
colleges voluntarily should undertake 
the practice of self-evaluation, with the 


help of the profession. As might he 
expected of our present college recrea¬ 
tion instructors, they are moving in 
this direction. At the present time, 
some of tliem are working Iiard on 
criteria for this purpose. This is tangi¬ 
ble evidence of their sense of responsi¬ 
bility for the recreation movement. But 
we need more evidence that the profes¬ 
sion itself feels an equal responsibility 


for the kind of training the future lead¬ 
ers of the recreation movement are to 
receive. The recreation executives espe¬ 
cially should be (;oncerned with, and 
ready to help in, the improvement of 
professional training. Also, they should 
become increasingly active in recruit¬ 
ing and directing the proper type of 
students to our college recreation train¬ 
ing centers. 


y«t«Ua*teL-- 

STATE OF RECREATION DEGREES 



XECUTIVES IN THE MAJORITY of Indiana cities either have, or are working 
on, advanced degrees in recreation, reports Garrett Epply, chairman of the De¬ 
partment of Recreation at Indiana University in Bloomington. 

Executives in Gary, Wabash County and Evansville have completed courses 
for a doctorate in recreation, while executives in Allen County and Bloomington 
have taken some courses beyond their M.S. 

In Hammond, South Bend, and Lafayette, executives have completed their 
master degrees in physical education. Those in La Porte, Fort Wayne, Elkhart 
and Crawfordsville have completed bachelor degrees and have taken some 
courses toward an M.S., with a major in recreation. 

In addition to the executives, several staff members also have completed, or 
are working on, master degrees. Although academic standards alone, and in 
themselves, do not assure successful leadership, nevertheless employers are giv¬ 
ing more consideration to formal and professional education. Following World 
War II, some veterans with only high school education trained in recreation de¬ 
partments under the G. 1. Education Bill. But, recently, one of the men who had 
trained in a southern city and another who had received his on-the-job training 
in the North returned to college. They found that they were not able to ad¬ 
vance in the recreation profession and compete successfully against college 
graduates for the various positions offered in the field.—W. C. S. 
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Parcels from Oldsters 

The Golden Age Club of Reno, Ne- 
\ada, has adopted a platoon of marines 
fighting in Korea to whom it sends 
parcels of books, magazines and candy. 

As oldsters receive great satisfaction 
from performing services for others, 
this is an excellent idea which could 
easily be adopted by other such groups. 
Writes Henry T. Swan, Supervisor of 
Recreation, “We picked our platoon at 
random, tvith a little help from the lo¬ 
cal marine recruiter. We will be happy 
to supply full details to any interested 
group.” 

The following is e.xcerpted from a 
letter which they received from a ma¬ 
rine first lieutenant: “Your letter has 
added a personal touch that is un¬ 
matched by the efforts of other clubs 
who attempt to do something for the 
troops. I wish you could have seen the 
smiles as our squad leaders asked, Ts 
it just for our platoon?’ 

“Because of our frequent moves, we 
cannot carry regular sized hooks. How¬ 
ever, the troops are starved for short 
novels, pocket books, comic books and 
so on. We would greatly appreciate 
such publications as Time, Life, Look, 
Quick, Reader's Digest, Coronet, Es¬ 
quire, True, Argosy and sports maga¬ 
zines. Don’t worry about dates . . . 

“The fruit cake sounds excellent! I 
believe the cakes could stand the long 
hard voyage and remain fresh and un¬ 
broken. Candy is also at a premium 
here and nuts are unheard of.” 


Children’s Book Week 

Last year a grade school class in 
Roseville, Michigan, was invited by 
the local librarian to prepare a display 
for Book Week. The children appoint¬ 
ed a committee among themselves and 
set to work on a display which attract¬ 
ed attention and admiration all week. 

Some of the girls loaned their dolls 
. . . there was a colored doll to repre¬ 
sent “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” ... a group 
of Indian dolls and silver jewelry to 
draw attention to the Indian books in 
the library, an “Alice in Wonderland” 
doll and a Japanese doll that really 
came from Japan. 

The boys in the class brought their 
airplanes and sailboats, and one of the 
boys made the sign which told of the 
handcraft books to be found on the 
library shelves. There were posters and 
pencil drawings . . . and an original 
poem advising the public of the bene¬ 
fits to be derived from reading good 
books. 

A noticeable increase in the circula¬ 
tion of children’s books was observed 
by the librarians, and other classes 
were invited to plan future displays. 

Recreation Baskets 

The Jefferson County Playground 
and Recreation Board, Armory Build¬ 
ing, Louisville, Kentucky, sponsors a 
nice service project. High school 
youngsters prepare “sunshine recrea¬ 
tion baskets” for the hospital. These 
baskets contain seven packages—one 
to be ojjened each day of the week— 


and every package contains a new game 
to play. After a patient is through with 
them, be returns them for use by 
others, just as though returning lend¬ 
ing-library books. 

Magazine at ^Vork 
One way of putting Rkcukation 
magazine to work was illustrated at a 
southern district recreation confer¬ 
ence last spring. Two section meetings 
were held on the subject of Recreation 
Administration, and lists of questions 
to be discussed at each were drawn up 
by the leader and distributed. Accom¬ 
panying each question on the lists, he 
referred to some article on the subject 
which had appeared in Recreation 
during the last four months. 

Multiple Use of FaciUties 
One method of obtaining multiple 
use of facilities is evident in Mar¬ 
quette, Michigan. The floor of the 
Palestra arena is composed of four 
hundred eighty-seven sections, each 
three by twelve feet. These are removed 
late in the fall so an artificial indoor 
ice rink can be built. An ice plant 
was installed the previous winter, and 
the public will be enjoying indoor skat¬ 
ing for the first time this season, begin¬ 
ning October 31.—Reprinted from 
Park Maintenance magazine. 

Teen Center Ideas 

• In one corner of the main room 
there is a small library and a college 
corner containing catalogs of a large 
number of colleges and universities, as 
well as pennants from various schools. 
This has proved to he a popular place. 

■— Ottumwa, Iowa. 

• One bulletin board displays car¬ 
toons that the group has posted for 
others to enjoy. Another board is used 
as a signature board. Anyone may 
write bis name on it. Later, when any¬ 
one has spare time, he takes the wood- 
burning tools and goes over the signa¬ 
tures, thereby making them permanent. 
— Vancouver, Washington. 

A Ham Radio Club 
At Christmas, the Ham Radio Club 
at Tennessee Eastman (with forty-six 
memhers) planned a party for orphans 
in a nearby orphanage. The amateur 
operators told their plans to other ama¬ 
teur operators all over the country, and 
invited them to send presents. Result? 
Over a truck load of gifts for the chil¬ 
dren and a very merry Christmas! 
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THIS 6IG ILLUSTRATED 

LEATHERCRAFT 

CATALOG AND GLTIDE 


LARSON LEATHERCRAFT 
FOR CRAFTS CLASSES 


Complete Stock 


Prompt Shipment 


Leathercrafl is our only business, and our slock is the 
largest and musl compiele in America. Thai is why you 
can always depend npon immediate and complete ship¬ 
ment of orders sent to us. Whether your requirements 
are for beginners’ kits needing no tools or experience, for 
very young hoys and girls, ur tooling leathers, supplies 
and tools for older, more advanced students or hobbyists, 
be sure to check the LARSON LEATHERCRAFT CATA 
LOG first. Write today for your FREE copy of our big il¬ 
lustrated Catalog and Guide to latest Lcalhercraft projects 




J. C. LARSON COMPANY 

The Foremost Name in Leathercraft 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 1207, Chicago 24, III. 


J. C. LARSON CO., Dept. 1207 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago 24, III. 

Please send me a FREE copy of your latest 
Illustrated Catalog and Guide to Leathercraft. 



COl l E t ( TEXTS 


Published in Jiily-- 

Physical Education Handbook 

by DON CASH SEATON, Head, Department, oj Physical 
Education and Varsity Track Coach, University oj 
Kentucky; Irene a. CLAYTON, Director oj Physical 
Education, Bryn Matvr College: HOWARD c. leibee, 
Supervisor oj Physical Education, University oj 
Michigan; and lloyd messersmith, Chairman, De¬ 
partment oj Health and Physical Education, South¬ 
ern Methodist University. 

Here is tlie FIRST text designed for student use 
in required (service) Physical Education pro¬ 
grams. Written for the beginner, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION HANDBOOK integrates material 
on 26 different sports and activities ordinarily in¬ 
cluded in a modern college program of physical 
education. The all-inclusive “how-to” treatment 
of sports enables students to use this text through¬ 
out their physical education jnogram. 

281 pages - drawings - diagrams - photos - a'xlOY/' 


To be published in September-- 

Handbook of Active Games 

by DARWIN A. IHNDMAN, Projcssor oj Physical Edu¬ 
cation, University oj Missouri. 

For the first time, a complete, intelligibly classi¬ 
fied collection of all recognized games together 
with their descriptions is presented in this new 
text. The Handbook does away with the confusion 
caused by conflicting names, rules, and lack of 
acceptable definition for many games. It offers 
invaluable help in allowing the physical education 
director to find new games with which to round 
out his program and to teach the rules of new and 
old games more quickly. A total of 823 games— 
every recognized major and minor athletic or 
gymnastic game that involves big muscle or whole- 
body activity—are covered in this hook. 

Approx. 424 pages — 5Y/'xoY/' — Diagrams 


Send jor your copies today! 

PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 11, N.Y. 
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SHORT COURT HAxNDBALL 

—John A. Friedrich 
• Numerous games and activities have 
been devised for use in limited areas. 
■‘Short Court Haiidball” is just such a 
game, for it requires only a six-foot- 
square floor space along with a four- 
foot-by-six-foot wall area. It can easily 
be adapted to almost any room or a 
similar space. Another advantageous 
feature is the fact that it requires no 
expensive equipment. A small rubber 
ball (or tennis ball) is all that is need¬ 
ed, unless ])laycrs wish to modify the 
game by using ping-pong paddles and 
a ping-pong ball. 

The game, although not overly stren¬ 
uous, provides excellent exercise. It is 
stimulating and fascinating and does 
not require superior skill. 

Description 

“Short Court Handball” is merely a 
modified form of single wall handball. 
To play the game, two opponents al¬ 
ternate in hitting the ball, using either 
of their hands. The object is to hit 
the ball within the court area so that 
your opponent cannot return it on the 
first bounce or on a fly. 

Rules 

The Game 

1. A game shall consist of fifteen 
points. 

2. The ball may be struck with 
either hand on the first bounce or on 
the fly. 

3. To be legal, the ball must hit 
within court area on the floor and wall. 
(On the line is good.) 

4. Players may stand anywhere dur¬ 
ing play, alternating sides as is neces¬ 
sary. 

5. A “let”* (or hinder) is called if 
the hall hits either player’s body, other 
than his hands, during play. 

6. A “let” (or hinder) is called if 
either player unintentionally interferes 
with his opponent. (Intentional inter¬ 
ference is an out.) 

The Court 

1. The court ma\ be outlined with 


* “Lei” (or hinder) requires that ihe point 
be played over. 


chalk, paint or tape. Its wall and floor 
surface should be flat. 

2. Court dimensions are as follows: 


__ 6 ' 



(This court may be modified if de¬ 
sired.) 

The Playing Process 
1. Service: 

(a) Choice of service is determined 
by flipping a coin. 

(b) Service may be made from any 
place behind the rear bound¬ 
ary. The server’s opponent may 


shots can be equally valuable. 

The game of “Short Court Hand¬ 
ball” can be a boon to the recreation, 
as well as to the physical education, 
program. Its economy of space and 
equipment, as well as its appeal as an 
exciting activity, makes it practical 
and enjoyable for all age groups. 

POP THE TOP-John Smith 

Equipment: One bottle top and ten¬ 
nis ball or rubber ball. 

Playing Space; Two cement pave¬ 
ment squares, four feet by four feet, 
or playing space eight feet by four 
feet. 

Description 

Two players constitute a team. The 
object of the game is to hit the bottle 


GAMES (^oUectio*t 


not cross rear boundary until 
ball is touched by server. 

(c) Only the server may score. 

(d) In serving, the ball should be 
bounced once and then struck. 

(e) Service must hit above the six- 
inch line within wall area and 
return to court area. 

2. Outs—Loss of Service or Point: 

Server scores a point if: 

(a) Opponent fails to return ball 
on fly or first bounce against 
the wall. 

(b) Opponent fails to return ball so 
that it bounces from wall into 
court area. 

(c) Opponent fails to hit ball above 
the six-inch line on the wall. 

(d) Opponent deliberately obstructs 
play. 

If the server commits any of the 
above faults, he loses his serve. 

As previously stated, the object of 
the game is to maneuver your oppon¬ 
ent out of position so that you may 
score a point. This may best be done 
by playing the corners from side to 
side, up and back diagonally. Low fast 
shots are most effective; however, high 

Jon.\ A. Friedrich is with athletic 
department of Michigan State College. 


top with the ball. One point is scored 
by the player who “pops” the top, and 
the game is won when one player 

--8 ft-- 

X:Pl>kYER.S 

X 0» BOTTLE 
CAP 


scores a total of six points. Partici¬ 
pants take alternate turns. 

For example, the two players are 
“A” and “B”. “A” begins the game, 
standing outside of his square, and 
aims at the bottle top with the ball. If 
he succeeds in popping the top, he 
scores one point. Whether or not “A” 
scores, “B” receives the ball. If “B” 
pops the top immediately after “A” 
scores a point, “B” does not receive a 
point but wipes out the point which 
“A” just succeeded in scoring. 

A point only is scored when “A” or 
“B” pop the top and the succeeding 
player fails to do so. 

If the top moves from the center 
when popped by a player, it is returned 
to position after each player has had 
one throw. 


John Smith is with the Philadelphia 
Department of Public Welfare, Penna. 
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Reereaitioii News 


Four Children Sentenced 

James A. Smitli, magistrate and juvenile referee for 
Madison, New Jersey, on August 5, “sentenced” four chil¬ 
dren from six to nine years old to a month in summer 
camp. 

The boys were accused of vandalism. On July 29 they 
had broken into Madison High School and in a four-hour 
riotous period wrecked $3,000 worth of school property 
and equipment. 

Declaring that the hoys, victims of broken homes, were 
in obvious need of “organized outlets for their normal 
energies and exuberances,” Mr. Smith scored both parents 
and the community for laxity. 

Turning to representatives of the town’s public school 
system, he chided them for failure to make school more 
accessible to small children during the summer months. 

To members of the Borough Council who attended the 
hearing, Mr. Smith called attention to what he termed the 
“inadequacies of play facilities in the borough.” 


A magistrate here for ten years, Mr. Snnlli said that 
juvenile prohh'ins had heeotiK! one of his major eoneerns. 
Kecalling that the four small hoys before him had ex¬ 
plained to police that they “just had a lot of fun” in their 
escapade, Mr. Smith said that it was up to the community 
and the parents to provide opportunities for children to do 
just that in a normal and legal manner. 

Mrs. George Barron 

Mrs. George Barron, a long-time friend and supporter 
of the national recreation movement, died at her home in 
Rye, New York, recently. Mrs. Barron had served as a 
sponsor of the National Recreation Association since 1924, 
and was elected an Honorary Member in 1930. In addition 
to being a very generous contributor for thirty years, Mrs. 
Barron was an active worker in securing contributions for 
the work of the assoeiation. The whole recreation move¬ 
ment in America has been enriched by the outstanding serv¬ 
ice which Mrs. Barron performed for that organization. 


Industrial Keereaitioii Meeting 


Recently an unusual opportunity was afforded members 
of the New York Industrial Recreation Directors’ Associa¬ 
tion by the Mutual Life Insurance Company when it agreed 
to have its personnel director, Mr. George Wilgus, discuss 
“Management’s Viewpoint on Recreational Programs” in 
a cracker barrel meeting in Scarsdale, New York. 

In answer to questions regarding his opinion of manage¬ 
ment’s viewpoint generally, he made the following points; 

1. Recreation programs help to build a feeling of per¬ 
sonal importance in employees instead of the feeling that 
they are just considered tools to get a job done. 

2. They tend to do more toward bringing people closer 
together than any other type of program. 

3. In many instances, owing to amount of time spent 
in traveling from the office to home, these programs take 
the place of those which others can enjoy in the com¬ 
munity. 

4. Programs of this type help prepare people for the time 
when they retire and no longer have the interest of their 
work to occupy them. 

5. They help to cross departmental lines making for 
pleasanter working conditions and greater cooperation. 

6. They contrihute to making working conditions more 
of the nature of a community. 

Mr. Wilgus was adamant in stating that a recreation pro¬ 
gram in industry is not a tool used hy management to 
sway employees from joining any unions. He stated that, 
in his opinion, the presence of or lack of a recreation pro¬ 
gram in industry would not be a factor in employees 
considerations for or against the forming of a union. 

As to what management expects of a recreation program, 
he felt that recreation in industry is a part of the general 


emjdoyee relations program, which is primarily concerned 
with the general welfare of employees. 

Regarding the recreation program of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company specifieally: 

It is run by an association comprised entirely of em¬ 
ployees to which any einjtloyee may belong and the officers 
of which are elected from the employee body. The associa¬ 
tion is administered entirely independent of management. 

A budget, derived from money provided by the com¬ 
pany and revenue from vending machines, is given the as¬ 
soeiation to underwrite most of the expenses of activities. 
Employees pay small monthly dues. 

The association was started in 1921 growing out of an 
athletic association which had been in existenee since 
1907. 

Activities are proposed by the association through em¬ 
ployee’s suggestions. 

With the average age of employees increasing, fewer ath¬ 
letic activities are in progress. 

Officers of the association are permitted reasonable time 
off the job in connection with their activities. 

The association and its activities are explained to em¬ 
ployees during the entrance interview, the induction pro¬ 
gram and in the company’s handbook. 

Management feels that the results of the program more 
than repay the amount of money and time spent. 

In Mr. Wilgus’ opinion, the suecess of a recreation pro¬ 
gram depends upon aiming it toward the greatest number 
of people without spreading it too thin. The program must 
be stimulated by those responsible for personnel work and 
its success depends ujron the degree to which management 
participates. 
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TrafiBc Line Spreader 

An improved sled-type spreader for 
its Controlled-Flo-Traffic-Line Paint 
Striper, making it possible to lay down 
lines in fractional widths from two to 
eight inches, is announced by the 
Universal Marine and Manufacturing 
Corporation, 137 Alexander Street, 
Yonkers 2, New York. 

The machine, particularly adapted 
to the lining of auditoriums, corridors, 
classrooms, recreation areas, gym¬ 
nasiums and trafiBc lanes, simplifies the 
problem of maintenance men. Gravity- 
fed and requiring no power unit, it has 
no hose to blow out, no jets to clean, 
no pressure tank about which to worry, 
no brush or felt band to maintain or 
replace and no gas engine or com¬ 
pressor to complicate its operation. 

The markers are equally effective 
in lining outdoor areas and indoor 
installations, as well as hard-surfaced 
parking lots. The sled-type paint 
spreader accommodates striping or 
zone paint of standard manufacture. 

Beyond the Blue Horizon 

For those who are planning a redec¬ 
oration project after the annual fall 
housecleaning, the Geo. E. Watson 
Company, 417 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, 5, Illinois, has produced a 
scenic wall paper mural called “The 
Roundup.” It brings within the four 
walls of a play or recreation room the 
wide open spaces of the West, dotted 
with cactus and sagebrush, distant 
mountains in the background, where 
wild horses are corralled and cattle are 
roped and branded before your eyes. 
All this through the medium of seven 
thirty-inch panels (one set)—which 
cover a wall space of sixteen feet and 
sell for $36.50 postpaid. The panels 
have been designed so that two differ¬ 
ent scenes may be created, if your wall 


areas are small, or the first and last 
panels may be added to either end to 
extend the action completely around a 
room. Single panels cost $6.50 each. 

The figures are exceptionally well- 
drawn, hand printed in two tones of 
brown, and you may have your choice 
of pastel backgrounds-—green, tan, 
gray, off-wbite or yellow. The manu¬ 
facturers suggest that the mural is most 
effective if hung above a dado at eye 
level. 




The photograph shows only a part 
of the scenery, animals and men in the 
roundup. 

A Manual on Handgun Use 
Designed primarily for the law-en¬ 
forcement officer, this handy little 
booklet published by Colt’s Manufac¬ 
turing Company, Hartford, Connecti¬ 
cut, could be useful for distribution to 
beginners on the target range. Illus¬ 
trated, it contains elementary safety 
rules and the fundamentals of both 
target and defense shooting, the latter 
adapted from Federal Bureau of Inves¬ 
tigation material. 

“Speed 35 Miles” 

Teach the youngsters the meaning of 
traffic safety! A note for the play¬ 
ground corner devoted to small fry 
who go around on wheels—tricycles, 
toy autos, wagons or even roller skates. 
Castle-Craft, 73 B Street, Manchester, 
New Hampshire, soon will be produc¬ 
ing sets of realistic “Kiddie Traffic” 


signs—parking, speed, route, stop, 
dead end street - -all scaled to tricycle- 
tiriver size. The sets may be adapted 
also to a small back yard or section of 
sidewalk, and should serve to acquaint 
junior with tlie symbols he must obey 
on the road when he grows up. 

Portable Record Player and 
PA System 

Weighing only twenty-two pounds, 
in a strong, fabricoid-covered plywood 
carrying case, the Newcomb Model 
R-16 transcription player will be wel¬ 
comed by teachers and group leaders. 

This is one of the more moderately 
priced pieces of portable sound equip¬ 
ment manufactured primarily for 
schools by the Newcomb Audio Prod¬ 
ucts Company, 6824 Lexington Ave¬ 
nue, Hollywood 38, California. Cata¬ 
logue on request. 

In addition to playing all records up 
to seventeen and one-quarter inches in 
diameter—33%, 45 or 78 rpm—^a mi¬ 
crophone jack and mixing volume con¬ 
trol allow it to serve as a public ad¬ 
dress system, with the use of a micro¬ 
phone. The ten-inch loudspeaker, safe¬ 
ly housed behind a metal kick-proof 
grill in one section of the case, is mov¬ 
able within a twenty-five foot radius. 
A five watt straight AC amplifier as¬ 
sures adequate volume and tone range 
for most needs. Dance instructors will 
be happy to learn that, owing to a 
patented feature of construction, nei¬ 
ther the vibration from dancing feet 
nor sudden jars and bumps will cause 
the needle to skip. 

Model CR-11 hand or desk micro¬ 
phone for use with this and other New¬ 
comb transcription players is equipped 
with an on-off switch and is said to be 
practically immune to the effects of 
high temperatures and humidity. 

Practical Switchbox Bracket 

To hold a switchbox in wall surfaces 
where screws are impractical, the Hilco 
Engineering Company, Genoa City, 
Wisconsin, sells—for 15c—a pair of 
aluminum brackets. With no tools, the 
two-inch angle piece of a bracket is 
fitted over the angle edge of the wall 
opening—held in place by a prong im¬ 
bedded into the cut edge. With both 
brackets in place, the box is inserted 
and a triangular lip of each bracket 
bent flat against its inner surface. 
These brackets may be re-used. 
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Magazines 


American City, June 1951 

The Summer Theatre—Civic and 
Economic Asset. 

American City, July 1951 

Is Local Government Getting a 
Square Deal? 

Omaha’s Tennis Center, R. B. Mc- 
Clintock. 

Beach and Pool, April 1951 

Aquatic Contests Build Attendance, 
Harry Weiler. 

Dixon Memorial Pool, Edward Vaile. 
Factors Affecting Clarification of 
Pool Water, Jack G. Sieg. 

Beach and Pool, May 1951 
Suggestions for Swimming Teachers, 
Evelyn K. Dillon. 

S500,000 Community Project and 
Swimming Pool, Charles M. 
Graves. 

Underwater Lighting for Swimming 
Pools. 

Tips to Pool Owners on Pre-Season 
Care, R. Earll Dudley. 

Spray Slabs or Wading Pools, 
George D. Butler. 

Camping Magazine, May 1951 
Let the Camper Choose, Barbara 
Elden Joy. 

Camps Face Defense Problems, Ger¬ 
ald P. Burns. 

Practical Steps for Polio Prevention, 
Elizabeth B. Spear. 

Make Your Craft Program An All 
Camp Program, Eleanor B. Tins¬ 
ley. 

Along the Nature Trail, William 
Hillcourt. 

Our Responsibility In Civil Defense, 
Colonel William H. Warwick. 

Camping Magazine, June 1951 

Camping—An Important Technique 
in “Resource - Use” Education, 
Will P. Saunders. 

Camp Dramatics, Judy Booth. 

Help for Your Camp Store, Howard 
P. Galloway. 

A Successful Program for Older 
Campers, Robert Glass. 

The Crippled Child, June 1951 
Used Toys in the Treament of Cer¬ 
ebral Palsied Children, Zita Na¬ 
thans. 

Happiness House, Florence L. 
Schenck. 

Gardening, A Project That’s Play 
for These Children. 

Education Digest, May 1951 
A Realistic Approach to Education 
for Recreation, John T. Hutchin¬ 
son. 

National Parent-Teacher, May 1951 
Summertime Is Camping Time, Vir¬ 
ginia Musselman. 


Pamphlets 


American Planning and Civic An¬ 
nual, edited by Harleau James. 
American Planning and Civic Asso¬ 
ciation, Washington, D. C. $3.00; 
$2.00 to members. 

Braided Rugs for Fun and Profit, 
Marguerite Ickis. Homecrafts, New 
York. $1.00. 

Educators Guide to Free Films, 
compiled and edited by Mary Foley 
Horkheimer. Educators Progress 
Service, Randolph, Wisconsin. $6.00. 

Four Million, The, Report of the 
New York State Citizens’ Committee 
of One Hundred for Children and 
Youth, Albany, New York. 


Alice in Wonderland Meets the 
White Rabrit, retold by Jane Wer¬ 
ner. Simon and Schuster, New York. 
$.25. 

Boys’ Complete Book of Camping, 
Stanley Pashko. Greenberg, Publish¬ 
er, New York. $2.50. 

Executive Role in YMCA Adminis¬ 
tration, The, edited by Gren 0. 
Pierrel. Association Press, New 
York. $5.00. . 

Going Light with Backpack or 
Burro, edited by David R. Brower. 
The Sierra Club, San Francisco. 
$ 2 . 00 . 

Golf Techniques of the Bauer Sis¬ 
ters, Dave Bauer. Prentiee-Hall, 
Incorporated, New York. $2.95. 
Good Health for You and Your 
Family, edited by E. Patricia Hag- 
man. A. S. Barnes and Company, 
New York. $3.75. 

Grab a Pencil, Harold H. Hart. Hart 
Publishing Company, New York. 
$1.50. 

Grandpa Bunny, told by Jane Werner. 
Simon and Schuster, New York. 
$.25. 

Group Process in Physical Educa¬ 
tion, edited by Hilda Clute Kozman. 
Harper and Brothers, New York. 
$4.50. 

Henrietta, the Faithful Hen, Kath¬ 
leen Hale. Coward-McCann, Incor¬ 
porated, New York. $2.00. 


Hand Book of Square Dances, com¬ 
piled and arranged by Ed Bossing. 
II. T. Fitzsimons Company, Chicago. 
$ 2 . 00 . 

Here's How to do it, catalogue of 
films. Physical Fitness Division, De¬ 
partment of National Health and 
Welfare, Ottawa, Canada. 

How to Plan and Stage a Success¬ 
ful Teen-age Dance Party, Ted 
Raden. Junior Dance League Foun¬ 
dation, Hollywood. $1.50. 

Planning and Construction of Lou¬ 
isiana School Buildings, prepared 
by C. E. Holly. State Department 
of Education of Louisiana. 

Puppets and Bible Plays, Josie Rob¬ 
bins and Marjory Louise Bracher. 
Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia. 
$1.25. 


History of the YMCA in North 
America, C. Howard Hopkins. As¬ 
sociation Press, New York. $5.00. 

How to Play Big League Baseball, 
edited by Malcolm Child. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, New York. 
$ 2 . 00 . 

If I Were in Your Golf Shoes, 
Johnny Farrell. Henry Holt & Com¬ 
pany, New York. $2.00. 

Kitten’s Surprise, The, Nina. Simon 
and Schuster, New York. $.25. 

Learning to Swim in 12 Easy Steps, 
Adolph Kiefer, Milton A. Gabriel- 
sen, Bramwell W. Gahrielsen. Pren¬ 
tice-Hall, Incorporated, New York. 
$3.00. 

Little Golden Holiday Book, The, 
Marion Conger. Simon and Schus¬ 
ter, New York. $.25. 

The Little Golden Paper Dolls, 
Hilda Miloche and Wilma Kane. Si¬ 
mon and Schuster, New York. $.25. 

National Parks, The: What They 
Mean to You and Me, Freeman Til- 
den. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 
$5.00. 

100 Handy Hints On How To Break 
100, Mike Weiss. Prentice-Hall, In¬ 
corporated, New York. $3.00. 

Orlando’s Home Life, Kathleen Hale. 
Coward-McCann, Incorporated, New 
York. $1.00. 

Party Game Book, The, Margaret E. 
Mulac and Marian S. Holmes. Har¬ 
per and Brothers, New York. $3.00. 
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new Piiblieatioiis 

Covering the Leisure-time Field 



Clubs for the Golden Age 
The Ohio Citizens' Council for Health 
and Welfare, Columbus, Ohio. $1.00. 

' I ■'ms STUDY OF S1\TV-SEVE.\ CLUBS 
for the older adult in Ohio contains 
much information and comment of 
value to anyone planning to start recre¬ 
ation activities for this group or who 
wishes to extend or improve existing 
club services. It covers all phases of 
the question, including demand, par¬ 
ticipation, age range, facilities, leader¬ 
ship, finance, program, membership 
participation and the type of older peo¬ 
ple interested in club activities. 

Lift Every Voice 

Board of Education of The Methodist 
Church, Nashville, Tennessee. $.2,5 
each; 20 for $4.50; 50 for $10.00; 
100 for $18.00. 

HIS NEW, SMALL and handy song 
hook, to use indoors or out, con¬ 
tains a collection of hymns, spirituals, 
fun and folk songs that have delighted 
people around the world for many 
years. The songs and music score are 
followed by a page of suggestions for 
song leading. Order from the Service 
Department, Box 871, Nashville, Ten¬ 
nessee. 

Counseling Adolescents 
Shirley A. Hamrin, Ph.D., and Blanche 
B. Paulson. Science Research Asso¬ 
ciates, Chicago, Illinois. $3.50. 

ERE IS A PRACTICAL how-to-do-it 
book which will help the teacher or 
counselor evaluate leading counseling 
theories and draw on the most work¬ 
able features of each. To illustrate key 
jioints it describes jiractices that have 
proved effective in high schools and 
colleges. Actual interviews are cited 
plentifully and case summaries given. 
Dr. Hamrin is professor of education 


at Northwestern University, and Miss 
Paulson is coordinator in the Division 
of Guidance and Counseling in the Chi¬ 
cago public schools. 

How to Turn Ideas into Pictures 
H. E. Kleinschmidt, M. D. National 
Publicity Council for Health and 
Welfare Services, Incorporated, New 
York. $1.00. 

HE National Publicity Council 
has come out with another of their 
good how-to-do-it materials. This 
pamphlet, complete with amusing dia¬ 
grams, was especially written for work¬ 
ers in social welfare, health, recreation 
and so on who publish materials of 
their own, and explains how to illus¬ 
trate their ideas with pictures and to 
express them in ways other than with 
words. Excellent resource material for 
the planning of annual reports, public¬ 
ity material, printed programs and 
posters. Other titles on the council’s 
list are: “Annual Reports—How to 
Plan and Write Them,” “How to Make 
a Speech and Enjoy It,” “Pamphlets 
that Pull,” “Planning Your Exhibit,” 
“The Public Relations Committee,” 
“Radio—How, When and Why to Use 
It,” and “Working with Newspapers.” 

Creative Hand.s 

Doris Cox and Barbara Warren. John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York. 
$6.50. (Revised edition.) 

ET out your Xmas list, or start 
hinting! Here’s a beautiful three 
hundred eighty-page hook that will de¬ 
light any friend who loves to make 
things, but isn’t an expert. And ask 
Santa for a copy for yourself! 

The book tells how to make all sorts 
of arts and crafts projects that are 
good —good in design and usefulness. 
The numerous sketches are heavy black 
and white, easy to see and use. The 
photograph of the finished articles will 
make your mouth water! 

Creative Hands proves that amateurs 


can produce real art in simple, practi¬ 
cal articles. Everything in the book is 
beautiful and in good taste.' Gold-star 
it for yourself and friends! Definitely 
worth the money!— Virginia Mussel- 
man, Correspondence and Consultation 
Bureau, National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion. 

Photography For Teen-Agers 
Lucile Robertson Marshall. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. $2.95. 

RITTEN FOR TEEN-AGERS in a sim¬ 
ple, interesting style, this book 
gives complete, detailed information on 
all phases of photography—the camera 
and how it works, film, printing and all 
the rest. It also has good chapters on 
what makes a good picture, color pho¬ 
tography, portrait, flash and indoor 
photography. 

One of the best chapters of the book 
is called “The Pay-Off.” It is full of 
ideas on how photography can be used 
not only as a wonderful hobby, but as 
a money-making hobby as well. 

While addressed to teen-agers, lead¬ 
ers of photography clubs or groups 
could use this book as a manual. It 
could form tbe basis of very good 
programs. 

How to Plan and Stage a Successful 
Teen-Age Dance Party 
Ted Raden. Junior Dance League 
Foundation, Box 2651, Hollywood 
28, California. $1.50. 

HIS BOOK will be a real first aid for 
harassed Mom; and there is no rea¬ 
son why larger groups in centers away 
from home should not find the plans 
useful. Enough games and dances arc 
described so a choice may be made. No 
doubt, some party-givers will choose to 
skip the kissing and paddling. Details 
arc given of props needed, music, 
prizes and refreshments—the whole in 
bright, readable style that makes party¬ 
giving sound easy and inviting. 
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CHRISTMAS LIST FOR 1951 


(To Be Continued in November) 



Fun for Christmas 


Trimming the Tree for Santa (MB 1955) — 
Suggestions for making eoriiucopias, angels. 


stars and other holiday novelties ..$.10 

You Can Make Your Christmas Cards (MB 
607)—Fourteen ways to success. $.10 


Christmas Book, The —A beautiful booklet full 
of information about Christmas customs and 
legends around the world, parties, carols, 
decorations, gifts and other Christinas ideas 
and suggestions .$.50 


Christmas Is Serious 

Christmas Customs and Legends Around the 
World (MP 255)—Told in pantoniimc form, 
will serve as a basic pattern for similar pro¬ 
grams . $.10 


Christmas Pageant, A (MP 378)—A pageant 
for small children with music, dances, drills 
and a playlet .$.15 

Christmas Party Fun (MP 409)—Games and 
mixers .$.10 

Christmas Suggestions for Children (MB 
798)—Games, puzzles, favors and gifts .. $.10 


Community Christmas Party, A (MP 295) — 
Community-wide party suggestions . $.15 

Mixers for Christmas Danges and Parties 

(MB 1425) .$.10 

Santa Claus Visits Mars (P 11)—A festival 
using folk dances of other nations.$.10 


Creating for Christmas 

Christmas Crafts (P 13)—How to make an 
aluminum Christmas tree; how to stencil . $.15 

Christmas Novelties for Everyone —How to 
make ornaments, decorations and the like $.15 

Joyous Noel (MB 1825)—Christmas decora¬ 
tions made from inexpensive clay, tin cans 
and the like .$.10 

Suggestions for Novel Christmas Cards 
(MP 290)—With excellent illustrations to ex¬ 
cite your imagination .$.05 


Festival of Light —For Hanukkah and Christ¬ 
mas. Narrator, carols, pantomime for a com¬ 
munity program . $.10 

Hints for Christmas in Churgh or School 
(MB 1899)—Stage settings, lights, pr occs- 
sionals, program suggestions .$.10 

Joy to the World (MB 1585)—A pageant for 
church, based on the story according to St. 
Luke .$.10 

Tree-Lighting Service (MP 417j—A beautiful 
and impressive service which takes but a 
half hour to produce .$.15 

RECREATION Magazine Articles 

November 1950—A Bewhiskered Visitor; The 
Mayor’s Christmas Party.$.35 

December 1950 — Christmas in a Mental Hos¬ 
pital; Dedication of a Christinas Tree; Your 
Christmas Party . $.35 

Recent Bibliographies 

Christmas Plays for Children (MP 404)- - 
An up-to-date annotated list for children from 
primary to high school age . $.10 

Play for Christmas, A (MP 405)—A new list 
of secular and religious plays for various age 
groups, including adults. $.10 


Available from the National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
































Sergeant Charles Turner, of Boston, !Massachu- 
setts—Medal of Honor, Korea. On September 1, 1950, near Yongsan, Korea, 
Sergeant Turner took over an exposed turret machine gun on a tank. Despite 
fifty direct hits on the tank, he stayed by his gun and destroyed seven enemy 
machine gun nests before he was killed. 

You and your family are more secure today because of what Charles Turner did 
for you. 

Sergeant Turner died to keep America free. Won’t you see that America stays 
the land of peace and promise for which he gave his life? Defending the things 
he fought for is your job, too. 

One important defense job you can do right now is to buy United States 
Defense* Bonds and buy them regularly. For it’s your Defense Bonds that help keep 
America strong ivithin. And out of America’s inner strength can come power that 
guarantees security—for your country, for your family, for you. 


Remember when you’re buying bonds 
for defense, you’re also building a 
personal cash savings. Remember, too, 
if you don’t save regularly, you gen¬ 
erally don’t save at all. So sign up in 


the Payroll Savings Plan where you 
work, or the Bond-A-Month Plan 
where you bank. For your country’s 
security, and your own, buy United 
States Defense Bonds! 


*U.S. Savings Bonds are Defense Bonds-Bui/them regularly! 



The U, S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in 
cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Mogazine Publishers oj Amer'ca as a public service. 
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These trim, strong Porter backstops 





swing up to the ceiling to ‘’clear the 
air” lor main court phay, and to give 
spectators unobstructed vision. 

" - ‘ 

• ■ . .. 7 ' 




A'lbflai 






In Hie men’s gymnasium at Nortli Texas Slate Teachers’ 
College, Denton, the practice courts are equiiiped with 
lour Porter 2216 Balcony-type Swing-up Basketball 
Backstops and 2U8B Rectangular Plywood Backboards. 


at leading gyms from coast-to-coast the choke is Porter 

Texas takes to 'R)rfer, too 

Whether it’s "deep in the heart of Texas” or almost anywhere 

in the U.S.A., you’ll find Porter basketball backstops and Z' | 

gymnasium apparatus in use in leading schools, universities, | 

clubs and community houses. The reason is that Porter 

apparatus looks right, works right, is right. It goes with ^ 

modern or modernized gymnasium buildings because it is 3^ 

up-to-date in every detail. Yet, Porter equipment is backed 

by nearly a century of quality manufacturing experience. //Ty f 


ASK OUR ENGINEERS 

You can entrust your planning problems to 
Porter's engineering staff, and be confident of 
getting economical and thoroughly satisfactory 
solutions. No obligation. Write today. 








a Century of 01.77?'——__ 

--—Manufacturing 


THE J. E. r W ■% I M ■% ^CORPORATION Oifawa, Illinois 

Manufacturers of Gymnasium, \ Playground ond Swimming Pool Equipment 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 664 N. Michigan Avc.. Chicago 11. Phone; Superior 7-7262 \ NEW YORK OFFICE; 11 W. 42nil St, New York 18, Phone; lOngacre 3-1342 
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For the Fall and Winter 
Program 


Published in July-- 

Physical Education Handbook 

bv DON CASH SEATON. Head, Department of Physical 
Education and Varsity Track Coach, University of 
Kentucky; IRENE A. CLAYTON, Director oj Physical 
Education, Bryn Maicr College; HOWARD C. leibee, 
Supervisor of Physical Education, University oj 
Michigan; and LLOYD messersmith, Chairman, De¬ 
partment of Health and Physical Education, South¬ 
ern Methodist University. 

Here is the FIRST text designed for student use 
in required (service) Physical Education pro¬ 
grams. Written for the beginner, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION HANDBOOK integrates material 
on 26 different sports and activities ordinarily in¬ 
cluded in a modern college program of physical 
education. The all-inclusive “how-to” treatment 
of sports enables students to use this text through¬ 
out their plnsical education program. 

281 ])ages - drawings - diagrams - photos - 8"xlOV2’^ 

Published in September-- 

Handbook of Active Games 

by DARWIN A. HINDMAN, Professor oj Physical Edu¬ 
cation, University oj Missouri. 

For the first time, a complete, intelligibly classi¬ 
fied collection of all recognized games together 
with their descriptions is presented in this new 
text. The Handbook does away with the confusion 
caused by conflicting names, rules, and lack of 
acceptable definition for many games. It offers 
invaluable help in allowing the physical education 
director to find new games with which to round 
out his program and to teach the rules of new and 
old games more quickly. A total of 823 games— 
e\ery recognized major and minor athletic or 
gymnastic game that involves big muscle or whole- 
body activity- -arc covered in this hook. 

Ajqjrox. 424 pages - - — Diagrams 

Send for your copies today! 

PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 

70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N.Y. 


DIAMOND 


Pitching Horseshoes 



SUPER RINGER 


The Diamond line of Pitching Horseshoes and acces¬ 
sories is the most complete mode. But production is 
limited, so get your order in now. Stocked by 
leading jobbers everywhere. 

DIAMOND CALK HORSESHOE CO. 


4616 Grand Avenue 


Duluth/ Minnesota 
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On the Cover 

A tame deer feeds trustfully from a boy’s hand. 
Getting youngsters—as well as adults—to want to 
preserve wildlife, to be conservation-conscious is a 
major challenge of our times. One person who be¬ 
lieves in showing children that many forms of wild¬ 
life yield to kindness is Franklyn L. Dunn, of Mt. 
Wilson, California. Last year Mr. Dunn set up a 
decorated Christmas tree in the forest for his animal 
friends. He maintains that if wildlife is not pre¬ 
served, “in one of the early tomorrows, some species 
may become extinct. ... If a species does die out, 
something has gone from the world forever, some¬ 
thing which cannot he replaced.” Photograph, cour¬ 
tesy Charlotte P. Norris, Mt. Wilson. 
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The Importance of 


Recreation in REHABILITATION 


John H. Waterman, M.D. 


There is an old adage: "All work 
and no play make Jack a dull hoy.” 
1 like things like that, and anecdotes 
as well, because they often reveal many 
of the basic truths of our culture and 
daily living. 

Normal life is a complieated affair. 
It is made up of many things. To ex¬ 
ist, to eat, to sleep, to elothe one’s self, 
to have housing, warmth, seeurity and 
the freedom to enjoy religion, soeial 
intercourse, edueation, the arts, family 
life, leisure hours and all that they 
imply, man must work. But work alone 
can become bitter. It may become a 
passion, loo, and of passions Kahlil 
Gibran says in The Prophet, “Passion, 
unattended, is a flame that burns to 
its own destruction.” Of work, he says, 
“When you work you are a flute 
through whose heart the whispering 
of the hours turns to music. Which 
of you would be a reed, dumb and 
silent, when all else sings together in 
unison?” 

To work in this way, there must 
also be recreation. If this is true in 
normal life, then it becomes an im¬ 
perative factor in the rehabilitation of 
those people who, by one reason or 
another, have left normal life and 
become mentally ill. Many of them 
have reached that state by so-called 
overwork. Their work has become their 
passion and made it impossible for 
them to relax. But is it really over¬ 
work? Can it not also be the inability 
to integrate work and play? The men¬ 
tally ill are no longer working and 


Read before a meeting of recreation workers 
of Washington Slate tnslilutions al Western 
Stale Hospital. 


relaxing in unison, as a part of a 
well-balanced life. 

It therefore becomes our job not 
only to teach patietits to work, but 
also to relax and to integrate that 
relaxation with their work. Work op¬ 
portunities in an institution are un¬ 
limited. This applies equally to a 
state hospital and to any other in¬ 
stitution. The institution must oper¬ 
ate and be maintained. Patient help 
may be used in a constructive way to 
perform this task. Where there is ade- 
(juate personnel, specific work train¬ 
ing programs, teaching of trades and 
so on can be carried out. Opportuni¬ 
ties for recreation are likewise present 
in any institution. However, recrea¬ 
tional programs usually, not always, 
come second to the work program. The 
reason is firmly entrenched in our 
cultural thinking. “He is taking a well- 
earned rest” is too frequently heard 
to deny its implication. 

Being primarily a child psychiatrist, 
1 speak first iti relation to children 
and their need for recreation. Many 
lessons are to be learned from child¬ 
hood. Most of our adult mental pa¬ 
tients are children who have not grown 
up; and children start with play and 
learn to work, often painfully. 

The young infant lives almost en¬ 
tirely on the pleasure principle. For 
the first year or so of life, his every 
whim is satisfied by the adults around 
him. As he grows older, he is gradu¬ 
ally forced to eonform to the conven¬ 
tions of manners, personal hygiene and 
the assumption of responsibilities as 
his part in the family. Gradually, year 
by year, his free pleasure time be¬ 
comes less and his responsibilities 


more. And in our efforts to teach 
children the importance of work, w’e 
often forget that life, to be satisfying 
and productive, cannot be so unless 
it includes play. We forget what Hop- 
kirk says in his book. Institutions 
Serving Children, that “the spirit of 
play may be infused into almost any 
task,” and that “one reason some 
adults can work hard and effectively 
for long hours is that they bring 
imagination and other elements of 
play into the work they are doing.” 

Probably the most characteristic and 
fundamental thing about play is its 
freedom. Hopkirk points out that the 
use of the imagination, the doing of 
the most pleasant and the sudden spon¬ 
taneous meeting of, and dealing with, 
the unexpected are the elements which 
make play so stimulating. The in¬ 
dividual’s choice of kind of play, its 
spontaneity and flexibility are the 
things which constitute play’s freedom. 
No one person, group of persons nor 
soeial convention strongly demands 
that people play. Work is required, by 
the struggle for existence; but when 
play is required, it is no longer play. 
Hopkirk says: “The recreation leader 
wdio requires children to play may de¬ 
feat the purpose for which he is em¬ 
ployed.” The freedom of play is not a 
freedom from restrictions, because all 
play has rules to follow, but the rules 
are self-imposed. Through them, play 
moves more smoothly, is more enjoya¬ 
ble and more satisfying. The same may 
be said of work—so that in learning 
the rules of play, one also learns the 
rules of work. 

Any recreation program in an in¬ 
stitution, therefore, should be based 
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upon the lessons of childhood. It must 
teach the patient the rules of play 
from which he derives the rules of 
work. It must teach the integration of 
work and play in their proper pro¬ 
portions. It must employ the principle 
of freedom of choice. With the mental 
patient who has become so engrossed 
in the battle of life that he has for¬ 
gotten how to play at all, and there¬ 
fore can no longer work, we must be¬ 
gin by teaching him to play. 

One of the things which makes a 
recreation program a basis for the be¬ 
ginning of therapy is something that 
was noted by John Eisele Davis, one 
of our most well-known recreational 
therapists. In the project he conducted 
shortly after World War I, in one 
of the large veterans administration 
hospitals at Perry Point, Maryland, 
he observed that “many patients who 
would not work would play.” He also 
saw that “patients as a whole were 
more normal in their play than in 
other relationships and that play ap¬ 
peared to have a distinctive appeal.” 

All of you, I am sure, are familiar 
with the various principles used in 
recreation for the rehabilitation of 
patients. Prescriptions the psychiatrist 
might give the recreational therapist 
for a particular patient can read in 
many different ways, e.g.; “To help 
the patient to be more outgoing”; “to 
teach the patient group participation”; 
“to help the patient work out his feel¬ 
ings of hostility”; “to help the patient 
feel less inferior.” Exactly how the 
recreational therapist carries out the 
prescription ordinarily is not the psy¬ 
chiatrist’s concern. 1 am mentioning 
one or two of the principles used hy 
recreational therapists, however, be¬ 
cause I believe that all psychiatrists 
should be sufficiently interested in what 
the former are doing to be aware of 
how they do it. 

Basic among the commonly-em¬ 
ployed techniques in which psychia¬ 
trists are interested is the “Touch Prin¬ 
ciple,” first expounded by Dr. Adolph 
Meyer, who felt that patients often 
could tell things better through a 
sensory level than they could through 
talking. Dr. Meyer felt that when a pa¬ 
tient actually took into his hands a con¬ 
crete object—such as a baseball bat. 


a ball, a tennis racket, there was less 
chance for his delusions and hallucina¬ 
tions to interfere with his actions. 
This has definitely proved to be so and 
means that it is important to keep 
patients active with objects which they 
can touch, feel and use. 

A second principle of recreation, of 
which it is important for the psychia¬ 
trist to be aware, is the recreational 
therapist’s efforts to develop the pa¬ 
tients’ skills in play. Many times pa¬ 
tients can become quite skillful in ath¬ 
letics of one sort or another and, from 
this, gradually develop a desire to 
find a place in the rest of the world 
just as they have found it in sports. 
Patients improve spontaneously as they 
learn to play; but psychiatrists can 
reinforce this improvement when they 
can point out to a discouraged pa¬ 
tient a concrete example of his suc¬ 
cess in the field of recreation. Team¬ 
work in sports or other recreational 
activities is directly related to team¬ 
work in living. 

The facets of a recreation program 
must be as numerous as the interests 
of our community as a whole. Dra- 
Tiiatics and music offer unlimited op¬ 
portunities for many patients; others 
are not at all interested or suited to 
these pursuits. Creative art, painting, 
drawing, clay modeling or sketching 
may appeal most strongly to some 
and be a bore to others. Sports are 
highly constructive to some patients, 
but may be detrimental to others. It 
is the joint duty of both the psychia¬ 
trist and recreational therapist to find 
out what activity most suits the patient. 

If I were to envisage an ideal rec¬ 
reational therapy program for an in¬ 
stitution, it would also involve close 
cooperation and frequent consultation 
between recreational therapist and psy¬ 
chiatrist. It would embrace all forms 
of recreation and relaxation common 
to our normal community life. Though 
involving group participation, it would 
be geared to the individual needs of 
the individual patient. This means that 
there would be activities of all sorts 
and descriptions which patients might 
attend or participate in according to 
their own desires. It does not mean 
that an activity would be entirely “vol¬ 
untary,” with no urging on the part 


of the staff. It does mean that “urging” 
would be undertaken only when psy¬ 
chiatrist and recreational therapist 
jointly had agreed, through psychiatric 
evaluation, psychological tests and 
trial-by-rccreational therapy, that the 
activity prescribed was best for the 
patient’s rehabilitation. 

These are only general principles 
and not details. Details always can be 
worked out if the recreation team, 
charged with the task of rehabilitation 
of the patient, does not lose sight of 
the fundamentals of the giving and tak¬ 
ing of help. The giver of help, the 
therapist, must have a real acceptance 
of the integrity of the individual—no 
matter how disorganized that indi¬ 
vidual may be. The taker of help, the 
patient, must be free to choose. 


Social Training 
Program 

The Department of Education of 
Toronto, through its Community Pro¬ 
grammes Branch and the University of 
Toronto, is cooperating in a special 
training program and certification for 
municipal recreation directors and as¬ 
sistant recreation directors employed 
full time in public recreation in On¬ 
tario. Professor Alan Klein, of the 
School of Social Work, University of 
Toronto, has been appointed “training 
adviser.” 

Each year a six-day institute will be 
conducted at a central point and four 
two-day institutes in each of five 
selected centers throughout the prov¬ 
ince. In addition, correspondence 
studies and work assignments will be 
included. Permanent department cer¬ 
tificates will be awarded to recreation 
directors who are successful in the 
course and who have a minimum num¬ 
ber of years in public recreation. In¬ 
terim certificates also will be issued, 
and many recreation directors will 
qualify for these immediately. Ap¬ 
proximately seventy leaders are ex¬ 
pected to register for the training and 
to write examinations this year. 

Approved university degrees will be 
accepted in lieu of the department’s 
training program. 
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“The combined forces of all agencies and of volunteer 
citizens can build an effective organization under civil 
defense leadership.'-RAyMOND T. SCHAEFFER, 
Director, Emergency Welfare Division, Federal Civil 
Defense Administration. 


Orgaiiizatioii for 
Eiiicrgcnq Rocrcatioii Services 


UNDER CIVIL DEFENSE LEADERSHIP 


In order to secure the most effective 
use of professional recreation leader¬ 
ship in the event of an atomic disaster, 
provision now should be made for ef¬ 
fective organization under civil defense 
leadership. When the attack begins, it 
will be too late to organize, train and 
assign recreation leaders for the need¬ 
ed disaster service. 

The organization of recreation with¬ 
in civil defense cannot be delegated to 
a separate agency or to a committee 
of agency rejjresentatives. Recreation 
in the civil defense chain of eommand 
must be the responsibility of a single 
individual appointed for that purpose 
by the civil defense director. Full 
authority to recruit, train and assign 
recreation leaders must rest with the 


rary rehabilitation phase of the emer¬ 
gency welfare services. 

In most communities, the superin¬ 
tendent of the municipal recreation de¬ 
partment or commission is the most 
logical person to be assigned the civil 
defense staff responsibility for emer- 
genc) recreation. 

The total resources of all recreation 
agencies will be required to operate 
emergency recreation programs at ev¬ 
ery place where they are needed. With¬ 
in every community, there are a num¬ 
ber of organizations with equipment 
and professional recreation leadership 
which should be integrated into the 
civil defense program. A partial list 
might include: 

Recreation departments. 



staff person assigned that responsi¬ 
bility. 

Provision for emergency recreation 
services in the civil defense chart of or¬ 
ganization will vary from community 
to community. One suggestion would 
place such services under the tenqm- 


Schools, PTA’s. 

Young Women’s Christian Associa¬ 
tion. 

Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Jewish Community Center. 

Salvation Army. 

Catholic Youth Organization. 


Boy Scouts of America. 

Boys’ Club, Camp Fire Girls. 

Girl Scouts, Incorporated. 

Settlement houses, churches. 

Libraries, Junior League. 

Music, drama, art and other activi¬ 
ties groups. 

Industrial recreation departments. 

Commercial recreation interests. 

Recreation and athletic equipment 
dealers. 

One of the best ways to achieve or¬ 
ganization of the community’s recrea¬ 
tion resources under the civil defense 
leadership is through the cooperation 
of a committee of representatives from 
all of the recreation agencies and inter¬ 
ests. In some communities, recreation 
divisions of the council or defense rec¬ 
reation committees already may exist 
and, if expanded where desirable, can 
serve as the civil defense recreation 
committee. Such a committee should 
assist the civil defense staff representa¬ 
tive responsible for emergency recrea¬ 
tion in taking inventory of all re¬ 
sources, planning a program, recruit¬ 
ing, training and assigning leaders. 

Some of the problems which will 
have to be worked out by the director 
of emergency recreation services will 
include: 

Identification of all 
mass-carc centers 

Approximate number of homeless to 
be served. 

Age, cultural background and char¬ 
acteristics of homeless ex])ected. 
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Size of staff, duties and responsibili¬ 
ties. 

Assignment— 

Usually each leader will be assigned 
to the center nearest his home or place 
of work. 

Responsibilities— 

Additional major responsibilities 
should be assigned to all recreation 
personnel for the period immediately 
following the attack. Under some dis¬ 
aster conditions, medical care, food, 
clothing and registration will take pre¬ 
cedence over recreation. 

In order to achieve effective civil 
defense organization, all recreation 
volunteers and professionals must be 
registered as civil defense workers. 
Every recreation agency should make 
certain that its personnel are registered 
and assigned specific duties. 

Within the Agency 

Intelligent organization for emer¬ 
gency recreation services requires that 
each recreation agency be fully pre¬ 
pared to withstand the initial force of 
an enemy attack. Emergency services 
cannot operate if the necessary person¬ 
nel and equipment are knocked out be¬ 
fore they can function. 

Every operating recreation agency 
should have a plan of defense to pro¬ 
tect its patrons and personnel. All rec¬ 
reation agency personnel should be 
thoroughly briefed on basic civil de¬ 
fense information. They need to know: 

Personal survival procedures. 

The general plan for civil defense. 

The probable methods of enemy at¬ 
tacks and the probable effects of these 
attacks. 

The civil defense plan in the neigh¬ 
borhoods in which they live and work. 

First aid, including special proce¬ 
dures for atomic casualties. 

Areas and facilities under the con¬ 
trol of the recreation agency should 
have a designated shelter. Because of 
the variety of structures and grounds 
maintained by recreation and park 
agencies, this will be no small job. 

Recreation personnel should work 
with the civil defense shelter director 
in identifying the safest place at each 
installation. Signs should be posted, 
pointing to the shelter area. Every 


area and facility should have posted 
upon its bulletin board exactly what 
to do and where to go the minute the 
alert sounds. If the facility has no 
building structure suitable for a shel¬ 
ter, civil defense should be consulted 
to determine the best procedure for 
patrons. 

Advance planning will take into con¬ 
sideration three different problems of 
the shelter operation. First of all, it 
will be necessary to get everyone into 
the shelter area as rapidly as possible. 
If the installation primarily is an in¬ 
door center with a limited number of 
rooms, the problem is relatively simple. 
At the sound of the alert, everyone 
would file immediately to the designat¬ 
ed spot. If the facility combines indoor 
with outdoor play areas and extends 
into a number of acres with a variety 
of recreation activities, the problem 
becomes more complex. 

In most situations, the agency would 
be well advised to organize and train 
a group of junior volunteers who 
could be responsible for some phase of 
the movement to the shelter and its 
preparation. A fairly typical summer 
situation in many communities will 
find three or four hundred youngsters 
scattered over ten to fifteen acres of 
playfield space. Some of them will be 
at the wading pools, some at the tennis 
courts, some at the baseball field, some 
on the apparatus and some in the 
shaded, quiet area. It will take con¬ 
siderable planning and extensive use 
of volunteers to work out a scheme 
whereby the leader can see that all of 
the grounds are cleared immediately, 
building jirecautions taken and crowd 
control maintained from the moment 
the shelter is entered. 

Secondly, consideration must be giv¬ 
en to the maintenance of morale and 
order in the shelter during the time of 
the alert. The typical number of par¬ 
ticipants at the installation, their age 
level, the nature of the shelter and the 
equipment available are some of the 
things to be considered in planning a 
morale program while waiting for the 
attack or the all clear. 

The third problem involves control 
over participants following tbe attack. 
The leader must be prepared to follow 
through with crowd control until it is 


absolutely safe to leave. Authorized 
civil defense personnel should ])rovide 
clearance before anyone is allowed to 
depart. If the facility is close to the 
center of the disaster, everyone in the 
shelter capable of helping in the emer¬ 
gency should be directed to assist. If 
the facility is far enough removed from 
the blast so that no casualties are ex¬ 
perienced, every effort should he made 
to assist those closer to the center. 
Children should he sent home as soon 
as it is safe to leave the area, unless 
previous arrangements have been made 
for the older ones to assist in prepar- 

★ ★★★ ★★★★★ 

“Civil defense, well organized, can 
reduce casualties by half or more 
and keep the cities and the produc¬ 
tion lines in operation.”—MILLARD 
CALDWELL, Civil Defense Admin¬ 
istrator, Federal Civil Defense Ad¬ 
ministration. 

★ ★★★★★★★★ 

ing the facility for possible use as a 
mass-care center or first-aid station. 

One of the dangers to guard against 
is the spreading of rumors. A thorough 
knowledge of the civil defense organi¬ 
zation and plan will help the recreation 
leader to prevent panic and fear re¬ 
sulting from misinformation. 

As soon as the recreation agency is 
certain that it has taken every possible 
precaution and is well prepared to meet 
an emergency, it should inform par¬ 
ents of children who regularly use the 
area or facility exactly what steps have 
been taken to protect their children. It 
should advise the parents to stay where- 
ev'er they are at the time of attack or 
alert and to take every measure for 
their own safety. They should he re¬ 
assured that the best possible care is 
being provided for their youngsters. 


Reprinted from the NRA manual, 
“Emergency Recreation Services in 
Civil Defense,” available free upon re¬ 
quest from the National Recreation 
Association. Other free defense mate¬ 
rial published by the association in¬ 
cludes a bibliography of “Recreation 
for the Armed Forces” and “A Com¬ 
munity Recreation Program for Armed 
Forces Personnel.” 
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Annual Reports 


Sirs: 

I like the idea of a competition on 
annual reports. You make out an an¬ 
nual report, not many people look at it. 
and there is not too much incentive for 
making an exceptionally good job of 
it . . . Anything that could be done 
to make these reports better should be 
done. 

.James C. Lewis, Lincoln Recreation 

Board, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

New Recreation Film 

Sirs: 

The United States Department of 
State was vividly impressed with the 
film, “Community Recreation,” that 
was made for it here. (See “Recreation 
Put Us on the Map.” page 350.—Ed.) 
The department was struck with the co¬ 
operation and enthusiasm of the people 
in the various scenes, taken over a six- 
weeks’ period. The town really went 
all out. 

Since Mr. Grant Whytock, the di¬ 
rector, was caught here in the flood 
and saw the splendid manner in which 
the people were “taking it,” he brought 
back to the State Department a story 
of good will, cooperation and efficient 
leadership. The State Department then 
decided to make a documentary film 
for other communities to use as a 
visual aid for any kind of disaster-— 
flood, fire, tornado and so on. So the 
Robert Carlisle Production Film Com¬ 
pany is back in town making a second 
picture in Manhattan. The script is be¬ 
ing written while the shooting con¬ 
tinues. 

Th is rehabilitation film probably 
will be called, “A City Gets Back to 
Normal,” or something similar. The 


film company has, as stock, the nor¬ 
mal scenes taken for the “Community 
Recreation” picture and the two reels 
of flood pictures taken after the flood. 

What makes it so fine is that once 
completed, Manhattan will receive a 
copy of both films at a ceremony held 
after a first public showing. 

Frank J. Anneberg, Superintendent 
of Recreation, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Recreation Magazine 

Sirs: 

We would very much like to receive 
a copy of Recreation each time it 
is issued . . . we believe that it wo uld 
be of considerable value to the Main- 
liner Club of Chicago. 

C. W. Johnson, General Manager, 
Mainliner Club, United Air Lines. 

Sirs: 

My heartiest congratulations on 
what I, and numerous others with 
whom 1 have talked, consider to be a 
vastly improved Recreation maga¬ 
zine, both in appearance and content. 
While I realize the value of articles 
dealing with current practice, with re¬ 
spect to program, it has seemed to me 
that the old Recreation carried . . . 
not enough of the type of article deal¬ 
ing with the problems with which our 
profession should be concerning itself. 
Among these are such problems as re¬ 
search, basic principles of administra¬ 
tion, purposes and values, records and 
reports, planning, certification, com¬ 
munity relationships, legal aspects, 
public relations and many others . . . 
Please count on my active support in 
any way that 1 may contribute. . . 
Howard G. Danford, President, 
Florida Recreation Association. 
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• A COMMUNITY SERVICES BRANCH in 
the special Services Division, the Ad¬ 
jutant General’s Office, Department of 
the Army, will be established in the 
near future, according to Brigadier 
General C. W. Christenberry, USA, De¬ 
partment of Defense, who spoke before 
the NRA’s board of directors and its 
Boston sponsors during one of the 
luncheon meetings of the Boston Na¬ 
tional Recreation Congress in October, 
as well as before one of the Congress 
general sessions. 

“It is one way through which we are 
preparing to cooperate with the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association, United 
Service Organizations, United Com¬ 
munity Defense Services and other 
national organizations offering service 
to the armed forces,” he said. 

“Briefly, this Community Services 
Branch will provide a civilian field 
representative in each of the six army 
areas—as staff advisers for tlie six 
commanding generals in all matters 
pertaining to the utilization of com¬ 
munity services and facilities in their 
relation to each and every locality 
where troops arc stationed and/or 
where dependents of military person¬ 
nel reside. A small guiding, supervi¬ 
sory, policy-making staff will comprise 
a new branch in my Washington office, 
headed by the very best civilian we can 
obtain in this field. That person will 
be Ott Romney, Dean of School of 
Physical Education and Athletics, 
West Virginia University. The six field 
representatives will be fully qualified 
by experience and ability to work 
quietly and efficiently, in cooperation 
with the air force, the navy and ma¬ 
rines, to bring about a unity of co¬ 
operation between the civilian and the 
military to a degree never before 
achieved.” The General also expressed 


appreciative thanks for the fine service 
rendered the armed services by the 
National Recreation Association. 

• FREE SQUARE DANCE INSTITUTES of 
one and two-day duration in seven 
states in the South are being conducted 
by Ed Durlacher, nationally known 
square dance caller. The program be¬ 
gan in October in Wheeling, West Vir¬ 
ginia, and will culminate on March fif¬ 
teenth in Nashville, Tennessee. For 
further details, write to Mr. Durlacher, 
Square Dance Associates, 102 North 
Columbus Avenue, Freeport, N.Y. 

• CONGRESS DELEGATES from through¬ 
out the United States, Canada, Israel, 
Germany, Japan, Thailand and the 
Philippines—attended a panel discus¬ 
sion in which Boston physician. Dr. 
Allen Brailey, emphasized that older 
persons need to feel tliat they are a 
productive part of the life of the com¬ 
munity in which they live to be men¬ 
tally and emotionally well. 

“The ‘inflow idea’ that everything 
must be done for them is childish. 
They must have a productive part in 
the life of the community, a part in 
some useful project or enterprise. They 
need a market for their energy, interest 
and affections. And mental health has 
nothing to do with income; older per¬ 
sons who arc independent need it as 
much as the indigent. When ten per 
cent of the population of almost every 
communit) today is over sixty years 
of age, the situation is of growing 
importance.” 

Dr. Brailey advocated both social 
and business clubs and hobby shops 
for the elderly, some of which might 
become self-supporting. 

• AMERICANS ARE LEAVING THE L.AND, 
at a time of unprecedented agricultural 
prosperity, according to Richard L. 


Neuherger in the March 19.51 issue 
of Survey. For the first time in the 
history of the nation, a decade has 
closed with farm population sharph 
down from what it was in the cen¬ 
sus of ten years earlier. This is not 
only attributed to the mechanization 
which has made it possible to raise 
more crops wdth fewer hands, but to 
the loneliness and inconvenience of 
farm life. Once people have been part 
of a great mass effort, such as any 
phase of the recent war, they find it 
difficult to return to a remote and 
lonely way of life. Census figures show 
that the city’s greatest magnetism has 
been for young people. Since 1940, the 
farm population under eighteen years 
of age has decreased seven per cent 
and, between eighteen and forty-four, 
it has dropped thirteen per cent; while 
there has been a five per cent gain 
from forty-four years to old age. The 
contrast is important for the future. 
“Today rural life must be fuller and 
more challenging,” says Mr. Neuberg- 
cr. “To answ'er strong competition 
from the cities ... it must offer com¬ 
panionship and cultural advantages if 
it is to survive.” 

* PLANS ARE UNDER WAY for low-COSt 
group transportation to India for the 
Sixth International Conference of So¬ 
cial Work in December 1952. This 
w'ill take the form of a one-month tour 
under the sponsorship of the United 
States Committee of the International 
Conference, with the arrangements be¬ 
ing handled by ASSIST (Affiliation of 
Schools and Seminars for International 
Study and Training). 

It is anticipated that the all-inclusive 
cost for thirty days from New York 
City and return will he §1,295. In ad¬ 
dition to conference meetings, there 
will he opportunities for discussion 
with W'clfare leaders and inspection of 
social w'elfare institutions in India, 
Pakistan, other countries of the East. 

According to present plans, the con¬ 
ference will take place in Madras. It is 
exj)ectcd to be a significant milestone 
in international social welfare since it 
is the first International Social Work 
Conference held in the Far East. All 
those who are interested in attending 
should w'rite to the conference office. 
22 West Gay Street, Columbus. Ohio. 
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Marf^aret M. Brayton 


The Character of 

CHILDREN’S 

MUSEUMS 


^ ivE FIVE Chinese cooks the same 
ingredients and you’ll get five dif¬ 
ferent dishes. Yet, Chinese food, by 
whatever recipes, is distinctive from 
all other culinary art. So with chil¬ 
dren’s museums. The ingredients basi¬ 
cally may he the same, but the re¬ 
sults are different. Yet there is a 
distinctive flavor which characterizes 
them all. 

It is the purpose here to outline 
briefly some of those ingredients of 
children’s museums which produce the 
flavor. 

The first ingredient is children. Once 
a colleague jokingly remarked: “Why 
‘children’s museums’? Sounds as if 
\ou displajed the children in the 
cases.” Not at all, anymore than jou 

(An address given al a Midwest .Museums 
Conference of llie American Association of 
.Museums, Indianapolis, Indiana.) 

Author is curator, ChiUlreri s Muse¬ 
um, Detroit Public Schools. Michiftan. 


display a city in a municipal museum, 
a university in a university museum . . . 

A children’s museum makes children 
the focus of all that it does. All the 
collections are determined upon the 
basis of vvhat is interesting to chil¬ 
dren, not only as to subject, but as 
to color and form design. The exhibits 
are geared to their physical conven¬ 
ience and mental development. 

The programs, clubs, movies, games 
and all the other activities are planned 
upon what is known about their pref¬ 
erences and often upon their direct 
advice. 

The staff as a whole must like and 
get along well with the youngsters 
and the educational staff must know 
how they grow' and develop, as well 
as how' to use the collections to the 
best advantage w'ith them. In this sense 
the museum is child-centered. 

The second and equally important 
ingredient is the element which dis¬ 
tinguishes a children’s museum from 


a laboratory, workshop or progressive 
school—the collections of objects them¬ 
selves. These are the museum’s stock- 
in-trade and as essential to it as books 
in a library or ice in a refrigerator. 

Too often, w'ell-meaning citizens sec 
the social benefits of children’s mu¬ 
seums and ask for help in starting 
one with some sand from the Sahara, 
a hair wreath and lots of good in¬ 
tentions. But they are doomed to fail¬ 
ure without collections carefully se¬ 
lected, however small, and without 
some criteria for further accessions. 

I am not suggesting that these col¬ 
lections include the rarest, largest, 
only or other superlative objects of 
their kind in existence—any more 
than they should comprise only hand- 
me-downs from attics. They should 
meet the requirements of integrity and 
authenticity, good taste, high quality 
of workmanship. In other words, they 
should be representative of a high 
order of their kind. These criteria, a 
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little tact and a stiff curatorial back¬ 
bone keep tbe collections of cbil- 
dren's inuseunis from being “dump¬ 
ing grounds” or merely “juiik” . . . 

The use of tbe collection depends 
upon the children, too. Exhibits about 
ideas and facts which they must learn, 
to become well-adjusted parents and 
citizens of the future, may well make 
use of permanent materials displayed 
behind glass. Other materials may he 
set aside for children to examine, han¬ 
dle or study for special purposes. 

Whatever the purposes or use, ma¬ 
terials must be respected. Objects to 
handle, textures to feel, things to see 
for one’s self—all serve children as 
projectiles to other lands and times. 
Single items often are used in collec¬ 
tions, but most frequently, in a chil¬ 
dren’s museum, they are arranged in 
exhibits which present ideas. 

“Magic Ears,” an exhibit dramatiz¬ 
ing the history of corn and its travels, 
points up the American child’s de¬ 
pendence upon this product by show¬ 
ing him all the things which he finds 
in the kitchen, at his desk and in the 
general store, which would not be there 
without corn. 

The basic principles of design are 
illustrated in textiles so hung that the 
children may visualize the artist at his 
loom, repeating his message in rhythm, 
color and form, with the same delight 
that they feel when dancing and sing¬ 
ing the repetitious favorite of child¬ 
hood, “Here We Go ’Round the Mul¬ 
berry Bush.” 

The passenger pigeons, in their 
woodland habitat case, become more 
than a handsome, unusual exhibit 
when the boys and girls read the story 
of how fast and why a race can disap- 
l)ear. Facts in exhibits must be re¬ 
lated to present ideas. Materials must 
he used with such taste and discrimina¬ 
tion, such simplicity, such feeling for 
color, form and rhythm that the chil¬ 
dren’s emotional pleasures are guaran¬ 
teed. 

Finally, the ideas in the exhibits 
must clearly relate to the youngsters’ 
experiences and problems in media 
which they like and understand. Thus 
the exhibits may play their unique 
part in stating fundamental principles 
of human existence. 


In this crisis of history, when the 
importance of human relations and 
getting along with |)coplc is uppermost 
in the thinking of leaders in business, 
industry and education, museum di¬ 
rectors arc more than ever aware that 
the successful implementation of a pro¬ 
gram for children de])ends upon the 
kind of people who make up the staff. 

Certainly each member of the edu¬ 
cational staff must have at least one 
field of knowledge related to the collec¬ 
tions. He should have a college degree 
in the subject plus graduate work in 
accredited institutions to keep him 
abreast of his field. Museum educators 
of the future must fortify themselves 
with knowledge, the quality and source 
of which are recognized in academic 
circles, if the educational standards 
of their museums are to meet the stand¬ 
ards of other educational institutions. 

But this is just the beginning. Trav¬ 
el, a broad cultural background and 
understanding of current social and 
economic problems, as they affect the 
children in their care, also are neces¬ 
sary to staff members who must suc¬ 
cessfully meet the challenge with which 
they are now confronted. 

And, finally, as a qualification of 
top priority, children’s museum staff 
members must understand and enjoy 
boys and girls, noisy or quiet, dirty 
or clean, stubborn or docile, in gangs 
or as individuals, and they must know' 
how to use museum collections and ex¬ 
hibits, games, clubs and programs to 
draw out the best in each child. 

Each community has its own special 
needs into which the children’s mu¬ 
seum must fit its program so that it 
does not impinge upon the programs 
of schools, recreation centers, nursery 
schools, art workshops, clubs or other 
museums in the area. 

A survey of all such agencies and 
institutions as these will guide each 
year’s plans; hut the one factor to 
remember is that if the activities al- 
w'ays are related to the exhibits and 
collections, there will he little danger 
of duplicating services already offered 
elsew'here. 

These are the ingredients, then, of 
a children’s museum; the children, the 
collections and exhibits, the staff and 
a knowledge of the specific service 


which can he rendered by lhc.se factors 
and these alone. 

Specific problems and techniques of 
“how to do it" re(]uirc much more 
time than can he claimed here, and yet, 
undcrl) ing tlu' effective operation of a 
children’s museum are certain princi¬ 
ples W'hitdi guide the work. 

The cxerei.se of individual choice, 
the opportunity to select one’s own ac¬ 
tivity, game or club without any regi¬ 
mentation or directive from adults is 
the right of children in their museums. 
Each one should he free to do as he 
likes so long as he maintains a good 
social attitude. 

Children are so absorbed in working 
w'ith the museum materials that the 
hum of their activity and the serious¬ 
ness of their ])urposes never fail to 
astound parents. It is essential that 
they be encouraged to choose for them¬ 
selves, to come and go as they wish, to 


feel that, in the museum, they are not 
obliged to fall into line, either physical 
or mental. 

Only w'hen children come to the mu¬ 
seum as members of a school class are 
they treated with formality, depending 
upon the desires of the teacher who 



One or the museum games has led to 
Eskimo case. Little sister cliooscs to tag 
along although she could color or attend 
a little tot’s story elsewhere in museum. 
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Some objects should be set aside for the children to examine and handle. Such tilings 
transport them to other lands and info other times. Here they are learning of armor. 


brings them for purjin.'^cs of stndv re- 
lalc<l to .school work. 

.\nother Iiasic principle of children’s 
museum philosopin is proprii-torship. 
The child is giien to nmlcrsland that 
this is his mnsenm. his games cup¬ 
board. his club room, his bnihling and 
grounds. Children show in many ways 
their sense of helonging to the institu¬ 
tion. and it is not unusual for an old- 
timer to coach the newcomer on the 
value of the exhihits and the care of 
the property. One almost can see a 
child s personality expand as he proud¬ 
ly conducts visitors through his mu¬ 
seum. 

l^roprietorship leads to a sense of re- 
sponsihility ivithout which no jirivilege 
has much intrinsic value. 

This feeling of responsibility has led 
many museums to develop groups of 
junior docents, to invite youth to sit on 
policy-making committees and, best of 
all, to encourage each individual to in¬ 
crease his ow’n self-reliance. 

Children’s museums are not merely 
series of exhibits—although these are 
their stock-in-trade. Whether children 
see the exhihits once or many times, 
there are games, puzzles, things to 
make, which direct their attention to 
the ideas presented in the collections. 
Questions are answered; clues found; 
observations sharpened; curiosity 
whetted. 

This opportunity for participation 
and this subjective element in chil¬ 
dren’s museum education are part and 
parcel of the learning processes of the 
grow ing child. Dr. Alfred North White- 
head says, “The actuality is the proc¬ 
ess.” Participation h) the children in 
relation to objects from other lands 
and times creates, to the degree of their 
capacity, the actuality. 

Each child is different. The museum 
facilities, therefore, give him abundant 
chance to find that kind of actuality to 
which he responds and wherein he can 
expose himself to further learning. 

1 he fon.-word in a children’s book, 
All About Ls, quotes Dr. Albert Ein¬ 
stein: “The struggle for an unpreju¬ 
diced attitude towards the simple and 
yet so often misunderstood faets of hu¬ 
man existence must start at the still 
flexible mind of the child.’’ rims, all 
children’s museum jirograms, centered 


as they are about the growing ehild, 
must be at all times flexible. The staff 
must be sensitive to grow’th and change 
in individuals; they must respect indi¬ 
vidual children and understand the 
various ways in whieh different ehil- 
dren respond. The exhibits, aetivities 
and methods of work must be subject 
to change by constantly keeping a keen 
ear open to what the youngsters say 
and how' they react to the program. 

There must he great variety of ac¬ 
tivities and exhibits so that everyone 
will find, somewhere in the mu.seum, 
the association of materials and friends 
with which he feels kindred. 

There is need for better understand¬ 
ing of the philosophy of children’s mu¬ 
seums, not only in their constituencies, 
but also in the profession itself. These 
museums are not vest-pocket editions 
of the adult or subject-matter museums 
—nor can they do the same kind of 
work. They can and do, however, pre¬ 
pare future citizens and taxpayers to 
frequent, enjoy and support museums. 
They give the young visitor an impres¬ 
sion of the museum as a pleasant place 
w'here he is welcome; where he learns 
from direct experience many facts and 
ideas which he will need as he grows 
up; where he goes repeatedly to join 
other children in activities related to 
the collections, or uses them in study¬ 
ing at school. They can encourage the 
child to use the adult museum, as he 
grows to understand and ajipreciate it 
and its services to him. 


But, more important, perhaps, than 
anything else, children’s museums can 
give the child “great ideals and give 
them to him young” (to quote from 
Alice Freeman Palmer) and they can 
help him to develop within himself 
those inner resources of aesthetic en¬ 
joyment and intellectual curiosity 
which lead to the permanent joys of 
life. 

Children’s museums have these re¬ 
sponsibilities along with all the other 
institutions working with boys and 
girls. By a clarification of the func¬ 
tions of each, and by intelligent co¬ 
operation of all, the role of museums in 
the lives of our youth can more closely 
than now' approximate their resources 
and resjionsibilities. 


/F Oman's Day has kindly given 
the National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion a sujiply of five fine reprints. 
They’re yours, in single copies or 
in quantity lots, for the cost of mail¬ 
ing and handling. Order copies for 
all your crafts leaders or crafts 
clas.ses! First come, first served! 

Block Printing 

Gifts from the Sewing Basket 

Gifts to Make 

Merry-go-round (for small chil¬ 
dren) 

We Build a Doll House. 

Prices: 10c per single copy; $1.00 
for twenty-five. 
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Marguerite M. Moore 


Activities of a 
Junior Hoard 


O UR Junior Board of Directors, at 
tlie Coral Gables War Memorial 
Youth Center, is an interesting group 
of teen-agers, fifteen years and older, 
selected on the basis of leadership and 
voted into office. This group represents 
four schools and serves as a teen-age 
jilanning committee—accepting certain 
activities, rejecting others. Each year 
members sponsor a project to aid the 
youth center in some way. Last year 
they sponsored the presentation of 
Seventeen, by the Youth Center Play- 
makers, and raised four hundred dol¬ 
lars, having a wonderful time doing so. 

Recently they held their annual fo¬ 
rum. The topics chosen for discussion 
included “How Our Youth Center Con¬ 
tributes to the Community,” “How 
Civic Clubs Contribute to the Youth 


Mrs. Moore is a recreation specialist 
and holds a degree from Carnegie Tech. 


Center,” “How Could Cooperation Be¬ 
tween Schools and the Youth Center 
be Increased?”, “What Teen-Agers 
Think of Present World Conditions,” 
and others. 

They enjoy this event immensely. 
Completely unrehearsed, it is interest¬ 
ing and sometimes hilarious. Truly, at 
th is time, the teen-agers “speak their 
minds.” Of course, not all members of 
the Junior Board can take part in the 
forum; and, since it is a purely volun¬ 
tary activity, those less inclined to talk 
serve as hosts and hostesses in the so¬ 
cial period that follows. Each member 
taking part personally invites a guest 
who is a prominent member of the 
community; and the general audience, 
also present by invitation, is made up 
of parents and leading townsfolk. This 
year’s adult participants included civic 
club presidents, PTA presidents and 
university faculty members. They e.x- 





In the War Memorial 
Youth Center, Coral 
Gables, many groups 
of teen-agers enthu- 
siastieally carry on 
with lively events. 


f Directors 


pressed keen interest and enthusiasm in 
this yearly teen-age activity and agreed 
that such a program, involving teen¬ 
agers and civic leaders, builds a strong 
bridge of understanding. The young 
ones gain new respect for their elders 
and, at the same time, the adult partici¬ 
pants realize that American teen-agers 
do think, emphatically and clearly, on 
issues related to themselves and their 
world. 

During the forum, Paul Brinson, 
well-known Coral Gables attorney act¬ 
ing for the local Elks association, of¬ 
fered the teen-agers the gift of a tele¬ 
vision set for the youth center. Po¬ 
litely, hut firmly, and with one voice, 
they refused it, giving reasons that 
could well match those of trained rec¬ 
reation leaders. They said it was too 
inactive—“Who wants to sit and look 
at those ancient movies and modern 
dances?” They felt that it would per¬ 
mit a few to monopolize space which 
could be used by many; that the time 
element was bad because “the good 
dance bands come on when we have 
lo he in bed.” They said it would invite 
"necking,” because the room must he 
fairly dark for good reception and, 
anyhow, they thought that the youth 
center is “more in need of a bus to 
carry our teams to other areas for com¬ 
petition.” 

Following the forum, William Mcll- 
wain, city manager of Coral Gables, 
commented, “It’s remarkable how these 
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kid.-i can talk nii their feet; and they 
talk sense!” 

Sara Sniitli. pert, prettv. hlonde. 
fifteen-)ear-nid star atldete. drew gales 
of laughter from grav-heards and not- 
so-gray-heards in the audience with her 
topic. ‘‘Arc Teen-Agers Toda\ Having 
as Much Fun as Their Parents Did?” 
It was so much enjoyed hv the adults 
present at the forum that perhaps it al¬ 
so will stir memories in the minds of 
many readers. 

Arc Teen-Agers Today Having as 
Much Fun as Their Parents Did? 

We teen-agers of today differ great!) 
from the teen-agers of yesterday. It is 
oidy natural, since customs, fashions 
and interests have changed, that we 
would change also. 

It sectns as if the youth of yesterday 
had many and \aried interests. And it 
is my inclination to think that they had 
as much fun with their activities as we 
do with ours. Instead of doing the 
“Birmingham Hop” or jitter-bugging, 
the teen-agers of 1920, or around that 
time, would Charleston or “Toddle”. . . 

But they were not so particular 
about their transportation to and from 
places as are many of the teen-agers of 
today. 

“Many were the times,” and I quote 
my mother and my father, “that we 
and others would rollerskate to school. 
Wc never had to worry about the fact 


that Dad might not give us the money 
for gas so we could go to school.” It 
also seems to me that too uiaiiv girls 
feel as if their dates have to have a car 
before they will go out. 1 asked Mother 
about this and she said that if the girls 
then had waited for a boy to have a 
ear to go out they would probably have 
sat at home on many a Saturday night. 
.She mentioned that the boys took the 
girls to dances on a streetcar. 

It does not appear that our fathers 
are as strict as fathers were then. Many 
did not think it proper for their daugh¬ 
ters to wear any sort of makeup, roll 
their stockings or cut their hair. Our 
fathers seem to be more lenient, as was 
apparent last spring when just about 
every girl had her hair cut in the new- 
look “boyish” fashion. 

But the teen-agers of today seem to 
be somewhat “unpredictable,” or so 
many of our writers seem to think. 
Why—we have been studied, analyzed, 
evaluated and usually end up termed 
“emotional and highly irregular human 
beings.” 

The writers also seem to be puzzled 
at our “jive talk”—many of them just 
couldn’t understand what they called 
our own “language.” But they seem to 
forget that the youth of yesterday had 
their own “language” also. While we 
say “neat,” they would say “sharp” or 
“keen.” 


The boys who hutig around drug¬ 
stores or what we would call “hot-rod- 
Harry’s” were known as “drugstore 
cowboys” or “jelly-beans.” The soda 
fountains were referred to as “jelly 
joints.” (1 got most of my information 
from my mother and father, because I 
thought that they were just about as 
typical teen-agers as there ever were 
in their tepn-age time.) 

The girls who were sports-minded 
often played basketball. Instead of 
wearing shorts and a shirt as we do, 
they wore middy blouses and bloomers. 
But while some things have changed, 
the music has not to some extent. The 
people who liked to hear the popular 
records would wear out the newly-re¬ 
leased recordings of “Margie” or 
“Dardanella.” The favorite band was 
the one conducted by Ben Bernie or 
King Oliver. This was before Paul 
Whiteman became popular. 

The “hot-rods” then were referred to 
as “tin-lizzies” or “flivvers.” 

And so, comparing the teen-agers of 
yesterday with the teen-agers of today, 
I believe that we are having as much 
fun as our parents did. And, perhaps, 
when we teen-agers of today grow up, 
the same subject will approach our 
children and I hope that they have as 
much fun hearing of “the good old 
times” from us as we do hearing about 
them from our parents. 


Parkj$ anti Reercafioii Facilities 


• Over $5,300,000,000 in local and state public works are 
in the planning stage, according to a compilation recetitly 
made by the Community Facilities .Service of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. Although the estimated cost 
of projects relating to parks and recreation facilities is 
relatively small as compared with that of proposed high¬ 
ways, bridges, sewer systems and schools, it nevertheless 
totals nearly $125,000,000. When constructed, these facili¬ 
ties will represent a marked increase in local and state rec¬ 
reation resources. 

The figures for public works projects are listed in three 
categories; 

1. Plan.s compleled w ithout federal assistance. 

2. Plans in the design stage without federal assistance. 


3. Projects for which the federal government has made 
advances jor plan preparation. 

Plans have been completed for 221 parks and other rec¬ 
reation facilities, to cost an estimated total of $25,507,000. 
Of this amount, work on $13,822,000 was scheduled to 
start in 1950-51; on $3,364,000 in 1952; and on $6,354,000 
in 1953. Plans in the design stage are for facilities esti¬ 
mated to cost $89,765,000, with work scheduled to start 
in 1950-51 totaling $37,118,000; in 19.52, $18,799,000; in 
1953, $11,140,000. Twenty-nine park atid recreation facility 
])rojects, for the planning of which federal advances have 
been made, are estimated to cost $9,298,521. Advances were 
made with the understanding that cotistruction work was to 
start within three years after the plan was completed. 
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Unique 

Children’s 

Theatre 


• On the lower East Side of New York City, there flour¬ 
ishes one of the most active and colorful theatrical enter¬ 
prises in the country. Every week an enthusiastic audience 
gathers in the Madison Square Children’s Theatre. The 
footlights come up; the house lights dim; and the red 
plush curtains part on make-believe, which may he trag¬ 
edy or comedy, pantomime, vaudeville or musical. What¬ 
ever the spectacle, it spells glowing enchantment for both 
audience and actors, and carries them beyond the confines 
of humdrum reality. 

But entertainment is the purpose and allure of show 
business everywhere. What makes the Madison S(]uare 
Children’s Theatre more unique than any on the Great 
White Way is that the actors, stage crew and technicians 
are lively, high-spirited children. In this little East Side 
theatre, they are actually and completely on their own; 
and it has come to be an integral and e.\citing part of the 
Madison Square Boys Club, which sponsors it. 

Over forty nationalities are represented in the theatre’s 
activities onstage, backstage and in the audiences. The 
majority of the youngsters come from families who live 
in four- and six-story walk-up apartments. Over five hun¬ 
dred underprivileged boys and girls of the neighborhood 
already have taken part in the productions. And there is 
action aplenty! A boy can be an actor, a stage manager, 
a make-up artist, a press agent, a business manager, a 
property man, an electrician, a carpenter or a painter. 
Or he may pull the curtain in one play while he’s study¬ 
ing to play the lead in the next. The possibilities are 
unlimited and as varied as they are numerous. 

There are no stars in this theatre, and those who work 
backstage are as important as the actors. They even take 
curtain calls with the cast. Here play production is a 
group activity in the true sense of the word. It develops 
teamwork and encourages creative ability and imagina¬ 
tion. And the youngsters have a lot of fun. They enter 
into it heart and soul, which accounts largely for their good 
performanees. For instance, one of them, cast in the role 
of a medieval knight, so adored his coat of mail that he 



Bob Oberreich 


Top right—Televising “A Christ¬ 
mas Carol.” Above—Bob Ober¬ 
reich, the ex-servieeman diree- 
tor, plans aetion for a play 
given by tbe New York Boys 
Club. Right—First reading for 
some of the members, Madi¬ 
son .Square Children’s Theatre. 


wore it home. He wanted to slee]) in it. He wanted to 
wear it to school. It took pleadings, arguments and threats 
to persuade him to disarm. 

Bob Oberreieh, the direetor, is an ex-soldier who founded 
the theatre in 1947. He is a graduate of the American 
Academy and the Theatre Wing Professional School and 
has the knaek of making play production a colorful and 
exciting adventure for the youngsters. 

They design their own sets, build them with flying ham¬ 
mers and saws and paint them in briglit reds, blues, yel¬ 
lows and greens. Of course, they paint themselves and each 
other in the process, but this is all part of the fun. Boh 
makes it clear to the young players that good theatre is a 
must. But he realizes that boys will be boys and that eaeh 
has a personality deeidedly his own. So the prineipal pur¬ 
pose is to keep each youngster happily occupied at some¬ 
thing he ean do—and at something he ean feel important 
in doing well. 

It never oecurred to the direetor a few years ago that 
any of his young aetors would ever be in demand by the 
professional theatre. But the work of the Madison Square 
Children’s Theatre has gained sueh general reeognition, 
both here and in England, that dozens of its members 
have appeared in movies, on television, on radio and in 
the “Mareh of Time” series. Last Christmas Eve, the 
group was selected to present its beautiful full length pro¬ 
duction of Dickens’ A Christmas Carol on television and 
received wide acclaim for a spirited and polished perform¬ 
ance. 

But what is most important of all is that this little 
theatre is an imporlant event in the lives of liltle citizens 
of New York’s lower East Side. It is a tremendously e.xcit- 
ing adventure into the realm of human relationships. 
Above aU, it teaches teamwork and democracy. 
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LET’S HAVE WORKSHOPS 


Pointing out the need for reviving the old-fashioned, 
good-neighbor kind of recreation in a modern setting. 


GOOD OLD neighborly recreation 
he brought back in this day and 
age? Can we get together as we used 
to and sing, dance, play games and 
make lovely things with our hands in 
these hectic, commercial and competi¬ 
tive times? Rural leaders arc trying to 
find the answer in rural recreation 
worksh ops. 

1 have had the privilege of taking 
part in several such workshops and 
shall try to outline a model program 
that will he of interest to city folk as 
well as to country folk. The workshop 
idea is for all recreation people. It is 
theirs to use if they so wish. 

Country people, for some time, have 
felt a general dissatisfaction with the 
recreation situation. The movie, tavern, 
dance hall, football stadium, race track 
and such are not satisfying basic social 
needs—and this is vaguely sensed by 
rural folk. Something fundamental, it 
seems, is wrong; something vital is 
missing. A number of leaders, con¬ 
scious of the situation, arc giving ar¬ 
ticulate expression to the mood it has 
engendered. The recreation workshop 
is a constructive attempt to remedy 
matters. 

City people, too, experience this 
mood, hut they are not so intimately 
connected by memories to a good 
neighborly past and they can more 

Arthur Kato.xa is associate professor 
of sociology, Colorado A & M College. 


easily forget their feeling by running 
to the many attractions near them. 

This malaise is more than sentimen¬ 
tal nostalgia. It is a healthy, profound 
yearning for the warm, hearty, intimate 
relationships known as fellowship, 
camaraderie or neighhorliness. All of 
us at some time or another crave the 
Imman touch, the warm heart, in our 
relationships with others. Nowadays, 
entrepreneurs have capitalized on this 
yearning and its increasing frustration 
in such cash enterprises as get- 
acquainted exchanges, friendship clubs 
and matrimonial agencies. National 
firms, for instance, with branch offices 
in the large cities, advertise their in¬ 
troduction business. Moreover, this 
malaise may be individual or group. 
Individuals may feel lonesome and out 
of sorts and, in a collective sense, so 
may groups. A group, for want of fel¬ 
lowship activities and relationships, 
may feel estranged within and with¬ 
out. There is no morale inside, we say, 
and no spirit of neighhorliness with 
others. 

The present emotional state results, 
in large measure, from trends in rec¬ 
reation which, in turn, reflect basic 
economic and social changes. Industry 
has r(‘j)laccd farming as a means of 
making a living, and the urban way of 
life has superseded the rural. Socio¬ 
logically speaking, the secondary group 
is now the dominant social gathering, 
whereas the primary group was preva¬ 


lent in the days of the farm and small 
town. In other words, highly organ¬ 
ized, formal, special interest groupings 
have taken over the social field from 
the spontaneous, informal, inclusive 
groupings of yore. This is not to imply 
that the “good old days” of simple 
country living were an Utopia and that 
the complex city life of today repre¬ 
sents the falling of evil days upon us. 
The rural-urban transition has ushered 
in extremes which have severely dam¬ 
aged social values known to be psycho¬ 
logically and sociologically sound. 

Outstanding among the trends in 
recreation arc commercialism, compe¬ 
tition and exhibitionism. The develop¬ 
ing extremes within them have made 
these trends painfully blatant. A brief 
survey of certain extremes may help 
throw light on the damage done to so¬ 
cial relations. 

Commercialized recreation of itself 
is not harmful. Certainly the theatre, 
concert hall, baseball park, bowling al¬ 
ley and similar business institutions 
can, and do, provide excellent diver¬ 
sion for many, many people. A tavern 
may become a congenial social center, 
a poor man’s club, as it were. It is 
when too much fun is bought and sold, 
when the market place becomes the 
hub of recreation, when cold cash re¬ 
places warm friendship as the basis of 
play that harm is being done. 

It is outside the scope of the present 
article to do anymore than mention the 
emphasis on sex and violence in the 
movies, the huckster motif in radio 
l)r()grams, the unsavory aspects of 
saloons, gambling joints and night 
clubs and the racketeering in sports. 
Writers John R. Tunis, Paul Gallico, 
Bob Ruark and others have pointed 
out various sports extremes, among 
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FOR FELLOWSHIP 


which are gambling scandals such as 
the recent basketball revelations; tbe 
hypocritical professionalization of am¬ 
ateur athletics, notoriously in tbe col¬ 
leges; the boxing racket, with its toll 
of deaths and brain concussions; and 
the football circus, with its annual croj) 
of crippled gladiators. 

Commercialism brings artificiality in 
its wake. Gadgets, games, sports, songs, 
dances, fads, sentiments, friendship it¬ 
self, tend to be manufactured. That 
which is homemade, creative, spontane¬ 
ous, intimate seems to have less and 
less significance in modern living. For 
a price, one can buy friendships dis¬ 
pensed by introduction agencies. In the 
folk and square dance field today, new 
couple and square dances are being 
manufactured like tawdry ten-cent store 
gadgets. 

Competition, normally a bealtby, 
stimulating human relationship, has 
been pushed to almost incredible ex¬ 
tremes. A stepped-up drive to win has 
gone beyond all former bonds of rea¬ 
sonableness and decency. The life of 
coaches has become a round of night¬ 
mares, stomach ulcers and oustings, 
topped off in some cases, it is said, by 
a forced running out of town, a mod¬ 
ern variant of outlawing. The ringer 
deal, once haphazard and incidental in 
the sports world, has become a huge 
organized endeavor as athletes are bid 
for, bought and delivered to our insti¬ 
tutions of higher learning. Contests 
have spread in number and variety to 
such grotesque extremes as teeter-totter 
marathons. At an annual state contest 
orgy, in which square dancers, couple 
dancers, fiddlers and callers vie with 
one another, tbe dancers wear numbers 
on their backs like footracers. Tbe 
ubiquitous queen contest has become 


an indispensable adjunct of the most 
varied economic, social and recrea¬ 
tional function. 

In Information Service of May 12, 
1951, there appeared one of the sad¬ 
dest news stories on children’s play 
ever told. Grade school youngsters gave 
a square dance program, at tbe end 
of which Parent-Teacher Association 
judges announced the winners. What 
would have been a wonderful time of 
fun and frolic for all became a dismal 
event for the majority, tbe losers. 

Exhibitionism has gone rampant, 
spurred in all directions by ballyhoo, 
promotion and publicity. The sjjectator 
and his money—the gate—are catered 
to, not the participant and his well¬ 
being. An acceleration of thrills, sensa¬ 
tions and novelties takes place in order 
to keep the crowds coming. Basketball 
is speeded up to give the audience big¬ 
ger thrills, though the players are worn 
to a frazzle. The square dance is made 
more tricky and complicated so that 
more exhibition sets can dazzle more 
people. In this soil flourishes show-off 
individualism. 

A provocative analysis of these 
trends in one field of recreation—the 
square dance —has been made by an 
anonymous writer in an article,“Whith- 
er 'Western' Square Dance?,” which 
appeared in Recreation for November 
1950. 

People again must learn to get to¬ 
gether and play as good neighbors did 
in tbe days gone by. They need to learn 
what folks long ago took for granted- — 
singing together, playing party games, 
dancing group dances, side-by-side 
making fine things with their hands. A 
rural recreation workshop stresses to¬ 
getherness, the friendly sharing of fun. 
A model program consists of group ac¬ 



tivities. It is a recreational cooperative. 

Group singing is certainly a must. It 
almost has become a lost art in this 
day and age of canned music. Tin Pan 
Alley, with its manufactured tunes, 
some time ago destroyed the people’s 
ability to make their own songs. The 
folk song no longer is the stirring heri¬ 
tage of plain people, but a lovely mu¬ 
seum piece dusted off when Tin-Pan 
Alley needs a shot in the arm. Given 
the opportunity, however, with enthusi¬ 
astic leadership, people will sing to¬ 
gether, for there is a deep hunger for 
such musical communion. Those great 
people’s institutions of Denmark, the 
folk schools, spark their sessions with 
songs out of the traditional folk culture 
of the nation. 

When people can let their hair down 
and play jolly games together, theirs is 
a good-neighbor joy of life. Most of 
us, despite the artificial reserve of an 
urban age, would lo\e to let ourselves 
go in the lusty abandon of a play party 
game. We crave the tonic of its lively 
antics, droll buffoonery and belly-deep 
laughter. Again, we need the judicious 
prodding of good leaders to get us 
started. What group leader has not felt 
that fine glow of satisfaction when he 
draws timid, frozen souls into the play 
circle and sees them thaw and turn 
warmly merry in the fellowship of 
fun? There are, of course, many dif¬ 
ferent kinds of group games—-games 
suitable for various ages, dispositions 
and occasions. Tbe best are those in 
which there is the greatest shared re¬ 
lease. Here is another illustration of the 
principle that one has to lose himself to 
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find himself. 

Our dances, loo, should yield a max¬ 
imum of fun and fellowship. Group 
dances—squares, circle mixers, line 
dances (reels)—should he used. Kvery- 
one may take part in these. The good 
time is shared hy all. The skilled danc¬ 
ers share their skills with the others. 
The dance becomes a communal activ- 
ilv as it traditionally was among many 
agricultural and primitive peoples. 

A most heartening instance of how 
the square dance can transform next- 
door strangers into jolly good neigh¬ 
bors took place in a college faculty 
apartment house. A young couple had 
asked an instructor and his wife, the 
instructor being an amateur square 
dance caller, to teach them how to 
square dance. The instructor said he 
would, but that they would have to get 
a set together. So the two wives pre¬ 
vailed upon several other wives to drag 
their reluctant husbands into a living- 
room for a session. The initial gather¬ 
ing turned out to be an uproarious par¬ 
ty, with everybody kidding everybody 
else and laughing off mistakes as part 
of the fun. From that time on, for the 
rest of the college year, the group met 
once a week for their square dance 
party. Refreshments were served at the 
end of the dancing and, with everyone 
resting comfortably in easy chairs, a 
bull session would begin. The group 
discussed pro and con campus topics, 
world issues, family problems and 


more. They argued differences, ex¬ 
pressed contrasting jmints of view, ex¬ 
changed ideas without the bickering 
and ill-feeling that too often mar the 
get-togethers of intellectuals. The good 
time had warmed them up to a genial 
acceptance of each other, differences 
and all. And that is one of the marks 
of true democracy'. 

Working side by side, making crafts 
objects with our own hands, is the 
nearest we can get to the quilting bees, 
husking bees and barn raisings that 
often were festive occasions in the past. 
We all can make beautiful things if 
given the chance, despite the prevalent 
notion today that one has to have tal¬ 
ent or genius in order to do so. Let us 
remember that, in the old days, plain 
folk were craftsmen and artists. Don’t 
we nowadays pay a big price for an 
antique that may be a piece of em¬ 
broidery made by a housewife or a 
chair made by a pioneer? Remember, 
too, that this antique looks distinctive, 
looks homemade—and we should try 
to have our work look homemade. It 
should be our creation, a part of our¬ 
selves, and not an imitation of the slick 
gadgets of store and factory. I have 
treated this matter at length in two 
previous articles, “An Adventure in 
Home Decoration,” in Design for 
March 1949 and “Art Begins at 
Home,” in Design for March 1950. 

The practical details of setting up a 
recreation workshop, while involving 


plenty of work to be sure, are amazing¬ 
ly simple. The interested person or 
{)crsons may begin by getting in touch 
wdth such organizations as schools, col¬ 
leges, churches, youth centers, clubs, 
cooperatives and welfare departments 
for help in leadership, sponsorship and 
participation. The workshop may be 
held in a school gymnasium, church 
basement, community center, lodge 
hall or barn. It may last one or two 
days ordinarily, more if extended into 
a “school” or “institute.” Each of the 
four basic activities may be allotted a 
quarter of the time, half of the morn¬ 
ing or afternoon, or a morning or af¬ 
ternoon, as the case may be, with ap¬ 
propriate rest periods. If attendance is 
large, two activities may be scheduled 
at the same time, each in a separate 
room, with half the crowd assigned to 
each activity. Of course, if the session 
is long, say a week, the program will 
be extended to include more songs, 
games, dances and crafts, such details 
as teaching techniques and, possibly, 
such additional activities as discussion 
meetings and dramatics. Along with 
the encouragement of participation by 
all, local lay leadership should be de¬ 
veloped so that the activities will be 
carried on after the workshop is over. 

In a world that has become a sea of 
troubles, good fellowship in recreation 
may be a happy anchorage, for its own 
sake, and as recuperation, so that we 
may better cope with the sea. 



Avalaiielie Control 


• The growing use of the national forests 
as winter sports centers has made it neces¬ 
sary for the United States Forest Service to 
give attention to avalanche ])rediction and 
control. The best ski sites are potential ava¬ 
lanche areas, and the safety of skiers de¬ 
pends upon the knowledge and skill of the 
forest service personnel. 

A training school in snow avalanche fore¬ 
casting and control was held in Alta, Utah, 
attended by forest officers from western 
states. This was the first school of its kind 
held in the United States. The instruction 
was based upon knowledge gained during the 
past ten years by forest service snow rangers 


in Alta. 

Trials conducted in cooperation with the 
National Guard have definitely shown it to 
be feasible to use artillery projectiles to pre¬ 
cipitate snow avalanches at a safe time. Nine 
of these snow slides were brought down in 
a period of a few minutes by firing seventy- 
five-mm. shells at the release jtoints. It would 
have involved several days’ time and con¬ 
siderable hazard to have released these same 
slides by hand-set explosives. It is anticipated 
that this method of avalanche control will be¬ 
come common practice as a means of making 
ski areas, mountain highways and railroads 
safer during winter months. 
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Reprinted from St. I'aul Dispaleli-Pioneer Piess. whose columnist, DuNLAt’, 
u'ho-dun-il author, shot his first arrow on this story and hit a buWs-eye, 
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This father and daughter team forms 
formidable combination as they take 
prescribed stance before the target. 


Disturbed aim puts one in the rough. S. player enlists the Junior bowmen help pack away e(iuipmcnt. This is one of the 

aid of his pals in the inevitable search for a lost arrow. must rules for playground archers, always rigidly enforced. 


Guess who won? For¬ 
feited by the loser, 
just one malted milk! 


Roy J. Dunlap 


a Ca 




I N A LAND where the Indians once stalked game and ju'ovided food hy 
means of the how and arrow, tlie twang of the how-string still can 
be heard. Citizens of Faribault, Minnesota, have fallen in love with the 
aneient sjtort of archery. 

It.s revival is the idea of Joe Grunz. energetic voung director of Fari¬ 
bault's recreation department, who has set up an archery course in a 
valley set aside for public sports. 

The targets, unlike those sighted hy the Indians centuries ago, do not 
groan or shriek when an arrow finds its mark. They’re lifeless hunks of 
hay covered hy oilcloth hull's-eyes. arranged in fourteen different ranges 
and positions. 

Joe’s archery “golf” course is a busy place of an evening. Archers 
try to amass as many points as possible. A bull’s-eye is good for ten 
points, with two points dedueted for eaeh circle farther away from the 
target center. 

There’s no charge by the eit) for this fun. Bows and arrows are suj)- 
plied in addition to expert instruction. And you’d think that the Indians 
were back again, judging from the war whoops when an archer’s arrow 
hits dead center. 










Playground Accidents 


T>ecause of serious accidents that 
occurred on the school play¬ 
grounds in Los Angeles, and the re¬ 
sulting public protest against the use 
of blacktop surfacing for its elemen¬ 
tary play areas, the Los Angeles Board 
of Education has undertaken a com¬ 
prehensive study of the surfacing which 
is used under apparatus. Widespread 
public interest in the Los Angeles situ¬ 
ation and concern as to types of play¬ 
ground surfacing have resulted from 
criticism of the Board of Education 
and its play surfaces in a nationwide 
broadcast. This included a prediction 
that the board would be indicted for 
involuntary manslaughter. 

By way of background, it is to be 
noted that many types of surfacing 
were used on the playgrounds in Los 
Angeles prior to 1940-41 when, after 
considerable investigation, a program 
of blacktopping school playgrounds 
was initiated. By 1948-49, one hundred 
ninety elementary schools, or about 
sixty per cent of those in the district, 
had been resurfaced in this manner. As 
playgrounds were resurfaced, the areas 
in and around the apparatus were in¬ 
cluded. 

At a meeting of the Board of Educa¬ 
tion on May 21, 19.51, it unanimously 
adopted a recommendation by the 
superintendent of schools that an ac¬ 
tion, taken on May 14, 1951, inactivat¬ 
ing all elementary school playground 
apparatus, be continued for the re¬ 
mainder of the present school year. 
The earlier action followed a fatal 
swing accident on one of tlie school 
playgrounds. At its May 21 meeting. 


the board also voted to appoint a spe¬ 
cial committee to study playground 
apparatus experience as affected by 
ground surface covering under and 
about the apparatus. Another extreme¬ 
ly serious accident, occurring early in 
June on a blacktop playground, ac¬ 
centuated the importance of the prob¬ 
lem. Some individuals urged removal 
of all blacktop surfaces from school 
playgrounds; others protested against 
proposals to remove play equipment 
from school areas. 

The information which follows is 
primarily based upon two statements: 
(1) a report presented by the superin¬ 
tendent, Alexander J. Stoddard, to the 
board on May 24; (2) a report on 
playgrounds submitted by the Citizens’ 
Advisory Committee on Playground 
Surfaces, dated August 2, 1951. The 
facts assembled by the Los Angeles 
school authorities and the recommen¬ 
dations of the citizens’ committee have 
value for all who are responsible for 
the construction and operation of play¬ 
grounds. 

The Superintendent Reports 

The superintendent stated that his 
report had been prepared in response 
to requests for accurate information 
concerning the accident situation in the 
Los Angeles elementary schools during 
recent years. The statistics cover the 
period since the school year 1931-32 
because it includes approximately ten 
years before and after the blacktop 
program was begun. It was pointed out 
that the facts and statements are not 
presented in the report in an attempt 
to settle the question of blacktop sur¬ 


facing, but that the report would afford 
a justification for this type of surface. 
The hope was expressed that the report 
would be helpful to the recently-ap¬ 
pointed citizens’ committee and to par¬ 
ents and other citizens. 

Results of a survey of the fifty cities 
with a population of 200,000 and over, 
with respect to their school play¬ 
grounds, were summarized as follows: 

1. Of all fifty cities over 200,000 
population, twenty-seven have blacktop 
hard surface under and around all, or 
a substantial part of, playground ap¬ 
paratus. 

2. Ten of the larger cities have no 
playground apparatus. 

3. Nine of the larger cities have 
some covering other than blacktop 
bard surface under and around appara¬ 
tus, although, in four cases, the cover¬ 
ing reported was a form of hard sur¬ 
face. 

4. Of the twenty-seven cities using 
blacktop hard surface, only two report¬ 
ed any community or other objection 
to its use. 

An analysis also was presented of an 
investigation made in 1950 of twenty- 
nine school systems, involving seven¬ 
ty-three individual schools in the vicin¬ 
ity of Los Angeles. The types of ap¬ 
paratus found in these schools were 
essentially the same as those at the Los 
Angeles elementary schools, with this 
exception: a merry-go-round, teeters 
and parazontal bars were found at sev¬ 
eral of the schools. These types of ap¬ 
paratus provide opportunities for 
such action as climbing, hanging, slid¬ 
ing and swinging. 
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This information was compiled by George Butler, chair¬ 
man of the National Committee on Surfacing. Mr. But¬ 
ler is research director, National Recreation Association. 


Prompt Surfacing Study 


A resume of the findings showed 
that: 

1. Of the twenty-nine school systems 
studied, the following only have black¬ 
top hard surfacing under all apparatus: 

Barstow Glendale 

Bloomington Ontario 

Castaic Redondo Beach 

San Bernardino South Pasadena 

2. Long Beach is the only school 
system that consistently uses sand un¬ 
der apparatus. (However, it should be 
noted that San Diego uses blacktop.) 

3. Santa Monica uses sand under ap¬ 
paratus at most schools, although one 
school has blacktop hard surfacing un¬ 
der its apparatus. 

4. Pasadena uses blacktop hard sur¬ 
facing under all apparatus except the 
horizontal bars and the landing area 
of the slide, where sand is provided. 

5. Burbank has blacktop under some 
pieces, sand under some and hard de¬ 
composed granite surfacing under 
others. 

6. Beverly Hills has blacktop under 
all apparatus except under horizontal 
ladders and bars. 

7. In a large number of the schools 
in small communities in the vicinity of 
Los Angeles, part of the playgrounds 
are surfaced with blacktop and part 
with decomposed granite or native soil; 
some of the apparatus is on blacktop 
and some on granite or native soil. 

8. Of the fifty-two schools having 
part dirt and part blacktop surfacing, 
it was found that: 

Nineteen schools had only blacktop 

hard surfacing under apparatus; 

eighteen schools had more than fifty 


per cent of all equipment on black¬ 
top hard surfacing; fifteen schools 
had less than fifty per cent of all the 
equipment on blacktop surfacing. 

9. The extent to which blacktop hard 
surfacing, decomposed granite or na¬ 
tive soil was used under apparatus—as 
compared to sand or shavings—in all 
schools studied, is as follows (figures 
arranged in order listed above) : 

Swings 57% 37% 6% 

Climbing Trees 57% 41% 2% 

Traveling Rings 53% 38% 9% 

Horizontal Ladders 32% 42% 26% 

Horizontal Bars 9% 53% 38% 

Slides 43% 39% 18% 

The rate of accidents at elementary 
schools before and after the blacktop 
surfacing was installed also was re¬ 
corded. It was shown to remain fairly 
uniform throughout the period from 
1931 to 1949, and at no time during 
this period did the accident rate reach 
the high point of 1931-32, when there 
was no blacktop on the school grounds 
and when sand and sawdust were un¬ 
der a large portion of the apparatus. 

In order to reduce the accident fig¬ 
ures to a common basis, account was 
taken of (a) number of accidents, (b) 
number of pupil school-days and (c) 
number of pieces of apparatus. The fol¬ 
lowing table shows the accident rate 
per one hundred pieces of apparatus 
for 100,000 student days for- each 
school year between 1931 and 1949. 


Year 

Rate 

Year 

Rale 

1931-32 

.055 

1940-41 

.035 

-33 

.034 

-42 

.035 

-34 

.030 

-43 

.044 

-35 

.022 

-44 

.026 

-36 

.028 

-45 

.028 

-37 

.027 

-46 

.026 

-38 

.028 

-47 

.054 

-39 

.035 

-48 

.043 

-40 

.041 

-49 

.035 


A table giving facts relating to the 
eleven fatalities which occurred during 
the twenty-one year period shows that 
the two most recent fatalities seem to 
have been related in some manner to 
the blacktop surfacing under play¬ 
ground apparatus. It is pointed out, 
however, that in spite of the increasing 
amount of such surfacing, there was 
no fatality between 1940 and 1948 that 
was connected in any way with it. Re¬ 
grettable as every serious accident is, 
“it must be remembered that during 
the past twenty-one years there has 
been an average of 37,000,000 pupil- 
school-days each year, or a total of 
777,000,000 pupil-school-days of play¬ 
ground use.” In commenting upon the 
severity of accidents, the superintend¬ 
ent reported that in the Los Angeles 
city elementary schools, for the school 
year 1949-50, there were one and eight- 
tenths days lost per major accident, as 
against the national elementary school 
severity-rate of two and nine-tenths 
days lost per major accident for the 
same year. So few fatalities occurred, 
and the conditions involved in them 
were so varied, that it is difficult to 
generalize on the causes. 

The report stated that evidence indi¬ 
cates that the local school principals 
are overwhelmingly in favor of black¬ 
top surfacing under playgrounds and 
around playground apparatus. Never¬ 
theless, the Board of Education has ex¬ 
pended more than S20,000 on experi¬ 
ments with other types of surfacing 
during the past two years. Statements 
from a number of principals are quot¬ 
ed and they reveal that blacktop sur- 
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facing is superior to other types for¬ 
merly in use. Among the reasons most 
eommonly eited are that a loose ma¬ 
terial gives the ehild a false sense of 
security, that boxes and other types of 
enclosures for loose materials under 
apparatus constitute a constant hazard 
and that sand and other materials tend 
to be spread upon the paved main 
areas, thereby causing children to slide 
and fall. It seems reasonably clear that 
some of the principals praise blacktop 
in contrast to the bad dusty conditions 
that formerly existed, rather than be¬ 
cause of its inherent good qualities. It 
seems possible that a number of them 
favor it primarily because it simplifies 
the problem of playground mainte¬ 
nance. 

In his concluding statement, the su¬ 
perintendent admitted: “The general 
conclusion of those who are most fa¬ 
miliar with this problem is that the 
major factor is not whether the surfac¬ 
ing on the playgrounds under and 
around the apparatus is dirt or sand 
or wood shavings or blacktop. The 
major problem is one of pupil instruc¬ 
tion on proper usage and adequate 
and thorough supervision and control 
by the instructional and supervisory 
staff. 

“There is a very strong opinion 
among the school people that pupils 
can be instructed to care for them¬ 
selves more effectively, and that a more 
efficient program of supervision and 
control can be carried on when some 
such surfacing as blacktop permits 
more permanent arrangements for 
usage and continuity of program. In 
other words, teachers and supervisors 
and principals have found that black¬ 
top hard surfacing actually promotes 
safety. The facts that have been given 
in this report bear out their experi¬ 
ence. 

“It would be natural for a layman, 
who has not had extensive experience 
with actual playground conditions, to 
look at blacktop hard surfacing and im¬ 
mediately draw the conclusion that it 
must be more dangerous because it is 
hard. But a more careful analysis of 
the situation necessitates a considera¬ 
tion of all the conditions that enter the 
problem and leads to the conclusion 
that the answer involves much more 


than simply contrasting the hardness 
of surfaces.” 

The Citizens’ 

Advisory Committee Reports 

The committee appointed to make a 
study of playground apparatus and 
surfacing, and to make recommenda¬ 
tions for such changes or adjustments 
in the present policy or practice as they 
deemed necessary, was composed of 
thirty members. Ten were members of 
the school staff appointed by the Board 
of Education on the recommendation 
of the superintendent; ten were per¬ 
sons appointed by the Tenth District 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; and 
the others were mcmbers-at-large ap¬ 
pointed by the other twenty. Great care 
was taken in selecting ^the personnel, 
who represented a wide range of ex¬ 
perience and interest. Committee mem¬ 
bers were asked to make their deci¬ 
sions upon the basis of the facts in¬ 
volved and to serve individually and 
independently without regard for 
group or affiliation. A total of fifteen 
committee meetings was held in accord¬ 
ance with the schedule and a large 
number of consultants and experts were 
interviewed. They included turf con¬ 
sultants, ground maintenance experts, 
physicians and surgeons, safety engi¬ 
neers, physiologists, an engineering 
professor and a recreational executive. 
Comments of most experts were record¬ 
ed on tape and filed with the board. 

“The committee examined many ma¬ 
terials, such as bitumul mixed with 
each of the following substances: cork, 
sawdust and rubber. Insulating cork 
blocks, various types of sponge rubber, 
sand shavings and plastic materials al¬ 
so were examined. The doctors, safety 
experts and other specialists who were 
consulted all varied in their opinions 
as to the suitability and practicability 
of these substances. 

“Because of the many varying opin¬ 
ions, the committee visited several 
school sites to observe the different 
types of experimental materials which 
were installed at these locations. 

“This procedure was considered most 
important owing to the fact that the 
original cost of any installation recom¬ 
mended by this committee must be 
considered together with its durability, 
tbe effectiveness of the material to pre¬ 


vent accidents or to afford protection, 
the maintenance of the material and 
what, if any, are some of the added 
or j)otcntial hazards which this type 
of installation might create.” 
Conclusions 

Conclusions reported by the commit¬ 
tee on the basis of the procedures pre¬ 
viously outlined and the information 
procured were: 

1. The inherent desire of children to 
participate in the recognized physical 
education and playground activities in 
the schools and the importance of the 
])hysical and social values gained from 
these experiences indicate that there 
should be provided a well-planned, or¬ 
ganized and complete program of phys¬ 
ical education and recreation for pu¬ 
pils. Apparatus activities are an inte¬ 
gral part of this program and should 
be included. 

2. Some type of shock absorbing 
material should be placed underneath 
apparatus. 

3. Blacktop is a suitable and desir¬ 
able surfacing material to be used on 
playgrounds other than under • ap¬ 
paratus. 

4. Supervision and instruction in 
the proper use of apparatus are essen¬ 
tial and most important factors in the 
reduction of accidents. 

5. More accurate information is 
needed on the absorptive qualities of 
materials investigated before a specific 
reconiniendation can be made of any 
particular substance for use underneath 
playground apparatus. 

6. Serious injuries owing to falls re¬ 
sult from the manner in which the 
body strikes the surface and are not 
necessarily caused by the type of sur¬ 
face upon which the fall occurs. How¬ 
ever, the use of an absorptive material 
under apparatus would probably lessen, 
to some degree, the severity of injuries 
from falls. 

7. The general program of physical 
education and playground activities, 
together with the apparatus activities, 
establishes the need for two distinct 
areas on school grounds: 

a. General game and court areas in which 
the playing surface is directly related to 
the playing of the game. This includes 
softhall, kickball, volleyball, basketball, 
lethcrball, four squares and so on. 

b. Those areas in which physical education 
apparatus is located. Activity on this ap- 
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paratus is indirectly affected by the surface 
underneath. This includes: 

Primary Grades (kindergarten, fir.st and 
second grades) 

Multiple climbing trees 

Horizontal ladders 

Low bars 

Swings 

Slides 

Intermediate and Upper Elementary 

Grades (third through sixth grades) 

Traveling rings 

Climbing poles 

Horizontal ladders 

Giant strides 

The recommendations of the com¬ 
mittee, which follow, are concerned 
with the areas listed above. 
Recommendations: 

1. That some type of protective ma¬ 
terial, capable of absorbing the shock 
of a falling body, be installed, at the 
earliest possible time, under the follow¬ 
ing pieces of equipment and in the fol¬ 
lowing order: 

a. Multiple climbing trees (kindergarten 
and primary grades). 

b. Horizontal ladder (kindergarten and 
primary grades). 

c. Two low bars (kindergarten and pri¬ 
mary grades). 

d. Traveling rings (grades three through 
six). 

e. Climbing poles (grades three through 
six). 

f. Horizontal ladders (grades three 
through six). 

g. Swings (primary grades). 


h. Giant strides (grades three through 
six). 

i. Slides (kindergarten and primary 
grades). 

The following materials were studied 
and considered: 

Bilnmul mixed with cork 
Bitumnl mixed with sawdust 
Bitumul mixed with rubber 
Cork blocks 

Rubber of such types as sponge, tile and 
so on 
•Sand 
Shavings 
Tanhark 
Turf 

Vinyl .substances 

The specific material selected for use 
beneath apparatus will necessarily have 
to be determined by the height of each 
piece of equipment, the purjiose for 
which the apparatus is to be used, the 
suitability of the material and the cost 
of material in each instance. It is urged 
that one or more of the.se or similar 
materials be selected for installation by 
the Board of Education upon the 
recommendation of the physical educa¬ 
tion staff and the business division on 
or before September 1, 1951. 

2. That playground apparatus listed 
in Item 1 of these recommendations 
should not be reactivated until suitable 
protective materials are provided over 


lilacktop beneath the ap])aratu.s. 

3. That blacktop be used on the gen¬ 
eral play area, other than under ap¬ 
paratus, arid be retained as a standard 
type surface. 

4. That the activities listed in Item 
7a. of the conclusions be reinstitiited 
wherever discontinued. 

5. That the Board of Education es¬ 
tablish required standards for yard 
supervision by classroom teachers dur¬ 
ing the entire school day. Emphasis 
likewise should be placed upon a 
strong and continuing instructional 
program in the proper use of each 
piece of playground apparatus as the 
equipment is returned to use after hav¬ 
ing protective surfacing installed. 

6. That the school district continue 
to seek information leading to the de¬ 
velopment of more satisfactory cush¬ 
ioning materials than are now avail¬ 
able. Engineering research depart¬ 
ments of the various local universities 
and industries should be solicited to 
participate in this research program. 

7. That all the minutes of the meet¬ 
ings of this committee be made a part 
of this report. 



Conservation 

FARSIGHTED GROUP of American scientists has estab¬ 
lished an organization called the Nature Conservancy, with 
headquarters in Washington, D.C., and now is inviting 
everyone interested to join. Its objective is to encourage 
the formation—for permanent preservation and study-—■ 
of those nature reserves which still are in their original 
state and also small areas with unusual plant or animal 
life or geologic features. In addition to their obvious use 
in the study of basic biological research, these virgin 
tracts of land will one day be of incomparable interest as 
the sole survivors of the America that was. The imjior- 
tant thing is to save as many of the diverse types as pos¬ 
sible—now.—John Bertram for the New York Times. 
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Fig. 1—Gift ^vrapping paper makes 
this design in green and gold. 


Easy-to-Make 

Sample Fill-In Verse.s 

The best of Christmas wishes 
From (Mary Surname) to you — 

May the joy of the Yuletide 
Gladden the New Year too. 

From (Junior to Grandmother) 

Comes this greeting sincere 
For a very Merry Christmas 
And a Happy New Year. 

Here’s a Christmas greeting 
From (Mary and John) to you — 

And may your New Year be 
Happy all the way through. 

The (Smith Family—all three) ivish you 
Loads and loads of Yuletide cheer 
And many, many happy days 
All throughout the coming year. 


' I MAKE THE CARDS described here requires no special 
training, talent or expensive materials. A most pleas¬ 
ing card can be made from a sheet of writing paper and 
a small scrap of gift wrapping paper, construction paper 
or even crepe paper! With the addition of a Christmas 
seal or two, sometimes a bit of ribbon and a personalized 
verse, samples of which have been included here, a card 
can be made that is novel and unique—one that will be 
sent with pride and received with pleasure. 

With each of the above sample “fill-in” verses, no other 
signature is needed. Write the verse in a color of ink that 
blends in with the rest of the card. Add your Christmas 
seals after placing the verse, for it sometimes happens that 
one of the margins around the verse is unintentionally 
made too wide and will accommodate a seal placed in its 
center. 

School or Club Colors 

Cards made in school or club colors are attractive and 
appropriately different. Almost any plain white paper that 
will take ink may be used if it is not too flimsy. To make 
a card of double thickness (Figure 1), fold a sheet of 
writing paper crosswise through the center and then fold 

Mrs. Murphy, now a housewife, has taught school in 
three different stales; her hobby- -originating party ideas. 


this double sheet through the center again. 

The regular boxed stationery that comes with matching 
envelopes is perfect for this purpose. It comes already 
folded once and needs only to be folded again through 
the center to make a card of the right size to fit the en¬ 
velope. The heavier quality of paper is better for this pur¬ 
pose. Tinted paper should not be used, because colored 
ink shows up more vividly against a white background. 
Likewise, a design made from colored paper is much more 
effective upon a white card. 

The three most difficult colors to handle in a design 
are gold, black and white. Use one of these in combination 
with another color. 

When One of the Colors Is Gold . . . 

The Christmas stocking design shown on the card in 
Figure I was made from gift wrapping paper. The larger 
stocking was cut from gold paper; the smaller one, from 
green gift wrapping paper with a satin finish. The smaller 
stocking was then pasted onto the larger one so as to 
make a border of gold around the green. 

Instead of using paste or mucilage with this kind of 
paper, better results will be obtained by using a ten-cent 
bottle of clear fingernail polish. It gives a smoother, neater 
appearance to the finished card and will hold indefinitely. 
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Florence L. Murphy 


Christmas Cards 


Apply it sparingly to the under edges of the smaller stock¬ 
ing. Any slight unevenness in the border can he trimmed 
off with the scissors after pasting. A small Christmas seal, 
preferably a Santa Claus head with white whiskers and a 
bright red eap, placed near the top of the stocking, adds 
just the right Christmas toueh. 

The design now is ready to be pasted onto the front of 
the eard. Note the slightly tilted position, with the toe 
turned towards the lower right-hand eorner. Again finger¬ 
nail polish is used—this time under the edge of the larger 
stoeking, exeept aeross the top, which is left open for the 
tiny note that is seen protruding from the stoeking. Be¬ 
fore the “paste-polish” has had time to dry, slip the note 
in and out, to make sure that the opening is wide enough. 
Then leave the note out for a few minutes until the polish 
is thoroughly dry, so as to avoid the possibility of its be¬ 
coming glued in with the design. 

Cut the note from plain white writing paper; fold it 
through the eenter and write the name of the town in 
whieh you live (or the name of your school) at the top, 
so that it will be visible on the part of the note that ex¬ 
tends above the stocking. On this card, green ink was 
used to write the verse across the two inside pages, as 
shown in Figure 3. 

Make your own patterns, which may be used indefinitely, 
by doing a simple drawing of a stoeking in two sizes, as 
in Figure 1. 

When One of the Colors Is Black . . . 

For a red and black design, use a stocking made from 
red eonstruetion paper, with a Bible or any other book, 
made from blaek eonstruetion paper, protruding from its 
top. Write the title of the book at the top, using either 
gold or white ink. Decorate the top with a white snowman 
seal. Library paste should be used with this type of paper. 

If you are using a card that opens along the right-hand 
edge, paste the stoeking in the same position as shown for 
the design in Figure 1. If you are using a card that opens 
at the bottom, paste the design in the same position as 
shown for the crepe paper stocking in Figure 2, and write 
the words “MERRY CHRISTMAS” with blaek ink (pref¬ 
erably India ink), as shown. The fill-in verse used with this 
red and blaek design also should be written with black 
ink. A small red Christmas seal (poinsettia), pasted in 
the widest margin, brightens the page and helps to carry 



Fig. 2—This crepe paper stoeking holds 
a stick of chewing gum. 



Fig. 3—Fill-in verse written across both inside 
pages. Small Christmas seals u.scd for decoration. 



Fig. 4—Fill-in verse written on lower half of card. 
Rihhons and a Santa Claus seal used for decoration. 


Fig. 5—Gift wrapping 
paper with an all-over 
design covers front 
and back of this card. 
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out the red and l)Iack color scliemc. 

When One of the Colors Is White . . . 

1 lie card designed in green and white, Figure 2, uses a 
Christmas stoeking made from green crepe pa])er, letting 
the haekground of the eani supply the needed white. 

To make this erejie jiajier stoeking, use only the larger 
stoeking jiattern. Place the pattern upon the double thick¬ 
ness of the paper, with the length of the stocking cross¬ 
wise. and cut two stockings of the same size. Then stitch 
the two together along the edges, except the top, using 
thread of a matching color. A sewing machine can be 
used for this. Decorate the top of this stocking with a 
small, colorful Christmas seal, as shown. It now is ready 
to be pasted into ])osition upon the card, using library 
paste. A small dab of the paste at the heel, at the tip of 
the toe and under each corner at the top of the stocking 
is all that will he needed to hold it firmly in place. Figure 
2 shows this design used upon a double thickness card, 
opening at the bottom. The stocking thus designed from 
crepe paper has enough stretch to it to hold either a stick 
of chewing gum or a folded check or paper money, and 
makes a most welcome card. 

Decorative Ribbons 

For those who would like to try them, ribbons in school 
or club colors, to match the cover design, add a decorative 
touch and can be used in either corner of a card. Figure 
4 shows the inside pages of the card designed in green 
and white (Figure 2), the green and white ribbons about 
a fourth of an inch wide, in the upper right-hand corner. 

Use a paper puncher to make two holes through only 
one thickness of the paper—so that the ribbons wdll not 
show on the front design. Cut the ribbons about three 
inches long; run them through the first hole from the in¬ 
side; then across underneath to the second hole and back 
through to the inside page as shown. The ribbons should 
now be pressed into position with the fingers before trim¬ 
ming off the ends to conform to the edges of the card. A 
Christmas seal may' be fitted into the space between the 
ribbon holes—a full-length Santa Claus, for instance. If 
placed so that his pack fits into this space, he gives the im- 
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pression that he is walking across the jiage, carrying the 
school colors in the pack upon his hack. 

All-Over Designs 

One of the most attractive and easy-to-makc cards is the 
all-over design, as shown in Figure 5. This is made by 
covering white notcpajier (both front and hack- pages) 
with gift wrapping jiaper. 

Write your Christmas greeting verse across the two in¬ 
side pages of the noteiiajier. Then cut the designed paper 
about half an inch larger than the size of the notepaper 
when it is opened out flat. Paste the notepaper to the inside 
of the designed paper, with the edges of the latter extend¬ 
ing beyond the edges of the former. 

Again we use a ten-eent bottle of clear fingernail polish 
for that smooth, neat appearance for the finished card. 
Apply the polish sparingly under the edges of the note- 
paper and place it in position upon the design paper. Be¬ 
fore it has time to dry, open and close the card, a time or 
two, smoothing out all wrinkles as you do so. When dry, 
trim off the extended edges of the designed paper with 
scissors, using the edges of the notepaper as guidelines. 
In this way, a much neater, straighter edge will result, 
and the card will have the appearance of having been 
made from only one thickness of paper. 

Try interesting designs with Christmas seals, too. One 
large, heavy Christmas seal, with a sheen to it, or one 
in bright colors, makes an attractive design when used 
alone upon the front of a card. In making a design with 
several small seals, choose one for the center. None should 
be sealed in place, however, until the desired effect has 
been obtained by arranging and rearranging the seals. 
With such an endless variety of styles, sizes, shapes and 
colors from which to choose each year, designs can be pat¬ 
terned to fit any mood—gay, frivolous, serious or devout. 

Triple Folds with Snapshots 

A card that is doubly welcomed by persons away from 
home at Christmastime is one with a snapshot of family 
or friends. The triple-fold card has space for the picture 
on the first inside page, with the verse written across the 
other two pages. To make this, use heavy writing paper, 
cutting it down to ten and one-half by five and one-half 
inches. Fold it crosswise at places marked three and one- 
half inches from both the left and the right edges. Any 
of the designs previously described may be used to deco¬ 
rate the outside front page. Before pasting the snapshot 
in the center of the first inside page, be sure to trim off 
all the white border from around the picture. The back¬ 
ground of the page then will make a nice mounting for it. 

Mailing Your Cards 

After making your cards, be sure that they will he de¬ 
livered by addressing them properly. A card with the verse 
written or printed by hand is first-class mail and, as such, 
must carry the regular letter rate of postage, whether 
sealed or unsealed. First-class mail always is given first 
consideration, with every effort made to effect delivery to 
the addressee. Failing in that, it will be returned to the 
sender if the return address is written upon the envelope. 
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TJave you, as a child, ever wanted to give Santa a ring 
at Christmastime? Or have you called your little boy 
or girl and tried to jjretend that you were Santa Claus? Or 
have you had a friend call in order that you might listen 
in and find out what your children wanted for Christmas? 
Well, a strange thing happened in Canyon, Texas, last holi¬ 
day season. 

Canyon is a small town in the Panhandle of Texas, and 
you would hardly think old Santa could find it Christmas 
morning. Well, you are wrong; for Santa found Canyon 
almost a week before he was scheduled to make his yearly 
trip. Through an arrangement with the telephone company 
and the recreation department, all the children in Canyon 
were permitted to call Santa Claus just by asking the oper¬ 
ator for Santa at the North Pole. In fact, 266 young peo¬ 
ple made that important call. 

In talking with the jolly old fellow, the children heard 
music and the heljrers making the toys, and even talked 
with Mrs. Santa as she was busily filling orders. Some of 
the children should be quiz masters, for Santa was con¬ 
fronted with such questions as: How many reindeers have 
you? What do you feed them? When do you eat? How 
many helpers have you? Wliy is Rudolph’s nose red? Do 
you know where my grandmother lives because I will be 
there Christmas morning? Do you know I have a new 
sister? 

Santa talked with the young people as if he were living 
right here in Canyon. He knew so many of them by their 
first names and what he had brought them last year. He 
asked them if they had a tree this year . . . told them to be 
sure to leave the front door open for him. A number of 
the parents had to call Santa so he could tell the children 
to leave the front door open only on Christmas morning, 
and not every day and every night. Santa was a great help 
to many mothers of Canyon—getting the children to take 
their naps and telling them to be sure to obey their par¬ 
ents and to go to bed early, or else he might miss their 
homes on Christmas. 


From the semi-annual report of the Canyon Community 
Recreation Department. 


The tele])honc o])erators had to be ready with some 
clever answers, too, throughout the three days the children 
were allowed to call. The phones were kept so busy that the 
children wanted to know why their calls did not go right 
through to the North Pole. The operators had to remind 
them that Santa had to keep the ice off the backs of the 
reindeer. He had to doctor Rudolph’s cold which, by the 
way, is the reason his nose is red. Santa may he at the 
post office getting his mail. He could be helping Mrs. Santa 
fill orders. And, don't forget, he has to spend a lot of 
time working on the route he is to take on Christmas. 

Santa Claus reports that his talks with the Canyon chil¬ 
dren were wonderful; and, who knows, he may again be 
able to talk with them this year. In fact, with the fine 
cooperation of the telephone operators and the recreation 
department, Santa may have a direct wire to Canyon this 
Christmas. 

Other Canyon Christmas Program Features 

While all the above was going on, tbe Canyon Music 
Arts Club and the recreation department joined in spon¬ 
soring an outdoor community sing on the courthouse lawn 
on the evening of December twenty-third. The program 
was an outgrowth of three previous indoor community 
choir programs which the club had sponsored. 

Mr. Massey, of the recreation department, had arranged 
Christmas decorations on the courthouse, placing a well- 
lighted nativity scene on the roof, a large Christmas tree 
on the ground (loaned by West Texas State College) and 
a huge wreath over the front windows (loaned by the Mu¬ 
sic Arts Club). 

The program included a bugle call from the roof, a male 
(juartet singing carols from a balcony, some introductory 
carols broadcast on the chimes from the Methodist Church 
and a special number by the junior high school choir. The 
choir was arranged in single file on the fire escape, wear¬ 
ing white scarves and caps, and making a very decorative 
zigzag from the ground to the roof of the building. 

About two hundred persons gathered to sing, and ac¬ 
companiments were played on a reed organ loaned by the 
Baptist Church. The space around the courthouse was 
filled with cars of listeners. As the climax to the closing 
song, “Joy to the World,” the youngsters on the fire escape 
turned sparkling letters toward the crowd. They spelled 
out “Merry Christmas.” 
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T) lay is die business of childhood- 
ing child dirough whieh he imita 
ment. It is a way of praeticing what ho i; 

The aceompanying photographs lit 
City and are reprodueed here throug 
tion, 119 West Fifty-seventh Street, N 
has available, for fifteen cents, a list of 
children of school age—which should 


This urge for dramatic play continues in teen-age. The 
older children hecoine, the more they look for something 
important to do—such as printing a newspaper and meet¬ 
ing deadlines. Many school children take a keen inter¬ 
est in getting out a “real" paper, replete with editorials, 
poetry, news stories and “art.” This, also, is a way of “prac¬ 
ticing what they are learning.” A newspaper ulfers oppor¬ 
tunities for development of varied talents. 


It doesn’t take movies—but ju 
youngsters enthralled. There’ 
sometimes held in a nearby f 
These play school children v 
hood library once a week. 


A young master of mechanical science puts 
on a moving picture show with a homemade 
film, revolving on two rolls — one at each 
side of the “screen. ” The machine can he 
made by the average boy or girl at a wood¬ 
work bench. The plot and "scenario ” were 
dreamed up by the children themselves. It 
is safe to say that much of the fun is in 
the making. Dmdrle features are the rule. 



These two brothers, having outlined a 
project for themselves, are busily en¬ 
gaged in getting it under way. They made 
their own observations, a plan of the 
mural, and have painted every inch of 
it themselves. Still in their early teens, 
the hoys have learned many of the tech- 
ni(|ucs necessary for working together to 
complete the job in good order as well 
as to the satisfaction of all. The mural 
project promotes originality. 



This all began with i 
Blocks of all sizes ant 
of materials for use b; ’ 
out dreams and observai 
must equal developmei! 




^id old-fashioned book—to hold 
lig like the storytelling hour, 
( absorb an eager young mind, 
t storytelling lady at neighbor- 


< of the major patterns of the clevelop- 
!id dramatizes his immediate environ- 
fiing and playing out how he feels . . . ” 
i:en taken in play sehools in New York 
I courtesy of the Play Schools Associa- 
Ijrk 19, New York. That organization 
liment and supplies for play centers for 
'iluable to recreation leaders. 

! 


The ehild of ten or eleven years wants to be useful, and 
does his best to learn real, grown-up skills. Handling a 
saw, hammer and nails gives the deepest satisfaetion. 
Though these ehildren appear to be earnest, they are in 
reality having great fun, espeeially when making things 
to send to toyless ehildren overseas. Girls, as well as boys, 
prove adept with these tools, and frequently prefer a wood¬ 
working project to more feminine occupations. 


Most ehildren love to play grocery store- 
boys behind the counter handing out pack¬ 
ages and girls doing the shopping. Make- 
believe market may be made from pieces of 
old wood or cardboard; covering for fruit 
stands from cast-olf awnings or even old 
sheets, painted with water colors. Chance 
for dressing in grown-up clothes proves a 
most e.veiting part of such “pretend" play. 





which grew and grew, 
provide the right kind 
age children in carrying 
quipment for each group 


Even five-year-olds learn to handle a 
needle and thread—of a type just right 
for untrained eyes and uninitiated fingers. 
Even for the boys, this is fun; and es¬ 
peeially so when they, too, are making 
an animal toy to send to a ehild overseas. 
Also, those who do not have real pets 
are often interested in making toy dogs 
and eats and those animals seen at the 
zoo and on the farm. For youngsters, ani¬ 
mals hold great interest. 







German Leaders 


A 

m m TRAINING CONFERENCE Oil com¬ 
munity recreation, sponsored by the 
office of the United States High Com¬ 
missioner for Germany, for the whole 
American Zone, was held at the Haus 
Sclnvalbach in Hesse from January 
4-10, 1951. Reports of this confer¬ 
ence are of interest to recreation lead¬ 
ers in America because they afford 
a comparison between the objectives 
and procedures in Germany and in 
the United States and indicate the in¬ 
fluence of American leadership in the 
development of democratic ideals and 
action in the American Zone. 

The conference was attended by 
approximately sixty German experts, 
from all parts of Germany, represent¬ 
ing local youth and sports organiza¬ 
tions, education and welfare depart¬ 
ments, city planning and architectural 
offices, church and civic groups, pri¬ 
vate and governmental agencies, rural 
and urban districts. Present were ar¬ 
chitects, teachers, youth workers, kin¬ 
dergarten leaders, sports and play¬ 
ground directors, community center 
leaders, adult education advisors, 
church workers, physical educators. 
About thirty city officials and other 
county guests also were present at the 
closing session. 

The main emphasis of the confer¬ 
ence was upon local responsibility for 
recreation for all ages and interests, 
and the coordinated planning of citi¬ 
zens groups with local government in 
obtaining facilities, leadership, legisla¬ 
tion, finance and public acceptance to 
make recreation possible as a free 
community service. The economic im¬ 
portance of recreation to the produc¬ 
tive capacity, as well as the happiness, 
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of workers, and of free-timc cultural 
and physical programs as a counter¬ 
balance to long hours of work was 
emphasized. 

The conference was conducted under 
the leadership of Austin J. Welch, 
Chief of Youth and Community Ac¬ 
tivities Advisors under HICOG. The 
main topics rvere treated in four work¬ 
shops on facilities, programs, leader¬ 
ship and finance, led respectively by 
C. P. L. Nicholls of the Los Angeles 
Recreation and Parks Department; 
Jay Ver Lee, Superintendent of Recre¬ 
ation, Colorado Springs, Colorado; 
Miss Elizabeth Wilson, formerly on the 
City Recreation Department staff in 
Louisville and now in Germany; and 
Jack Houlihan of the Philadelphia 
Community Chest. 

Mr. Welch concluded his introduc¬ 
tion to the conference, which dealt with 
the question, “What is Community 
Recreation?,” with the following: 

“Recreation has significance here 
now in Germany, where the people— 
because of long years of war, the jiri- 
vations following after the war and, 
at present, sustained anxiety over the 
world situation—are jaded by fear, 
sometimes beyond the ability to be 
creative or capable of joy. The mental 
health of individuals and the nation 
demands it. Recreation is no panacea 
for all economic and social ills, but it 
can be a vital force in forging the 
happiness and freedom of a people.” 

The presentation by the American 
leaders contained little that is new to 
readers of Recreation, hut the sum¬ 
mary reports presented by German 
leaders, in several cases representing 
committee discussions, shed much light 


upon current thought and action in 
Germany. 

It was pointed out that, “when con¬ 
sidering the professional career of a 
recreation leader, we must not for¬ 
get the great importance of the volun¬ 
tary workers. Not only will youth lead¬ 
ers, parents and teachers facilitate the 
work of the program director, but the 
whole success of a program in a com¬ 
munity center will depend largely upon 
the community’s participation in the 
planning and conducting of the pro¬ 
gram. These voluntary workers also 
will express the need for some training. 
This would probably mean short-term 
and in-service training.” 

The importance of assuring profes¬ 
sional status for recreation leadership 
also was a matter of concern, “for a 
person who does not feel recognized 
and secure in his job will not be able 
to have a guiding, helping and stimu¬ 
lating effect upon others. The recrea¬ 
tion leader must not be paid only as 
a janitor.” 

It was further stated: 

“The greatest difficulty seems to be 
that the importance of such a profes¬ 
sion must be interpreted to the wide 
public with all of its implications. The 
public must learn to understand that, 
especially in our times, the recreation 
leader is a necessary supplementation 
to the home, the school and the church 
—that is to say that he does an im¬ 
portant educational work. 

“For, through play, the child learns 
to assume responsibility, get along with 
others, respect the opinion of others 
and help those who are weaker than 
he. 

“Thus we hope that this great sig- 
Recreation 


Discuss Community Recreation 


nificance of recreation program and 
leaders soon will be realized by many 
communities and cities, for youth and 
adults will lead happier and more 
contented lives if they have an oppor¬ 
tunity to find relaxation and joy in 
the recreation program of their com¬ 
munity, to balance school and work 
and the worries of everyday life.” 

The importance of cooperation was 
stressed in a report on program plan¬ 
ning. “To get a very broad and varied 
participation of the whole population, 
it is important to find the right form 
of administration and program plan¬ 
ning. This only can be done by close 
cooperation in planning between the 
two parts. A possible solution of this 
problem would be a recreation com¬ 
mittee composed of laymen among citi¬ 
zens, youth, representatives of schools, 
organizations and city administration. 
It is, however, important that these 
selected members have an intensive in¬ 
terest in the recreation program. It 
should be the responsibility of this 
committee to work out the policies for 
a year-round program, which should 
he put into realization by a full-time 
recreation director, with his staff and 
volunteers. There would be a good so¬ 
lution of the administration problem 
if the director also could be responsi¬ 
ble for the administration of those 
fields which closely are related to the 
recreation program, such as: sports, 
youth, administration of sports and 
playflelds, and parks. This would guar¬ 
antee the best possible coordination.” 

The report likewise pointed out that, 
in small communities, possihilities can 
be found in the reawakening of old 
customs and traditions, dances, music 
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and plays. In respect to the need for 
care in initiating a program under 
government auspices; 

“The groups with an ideological 
program content especially are often 
afraid that a recreation program car¬ 
ried through by the city administration 
could be used easily for enforcing polit¬ 
ical influence. These fears and, conse¬ 
quently, the urge to stay away from ad¬ 
ministrative influence can be overcome 
by representation of these organiza¬ 
tions in our committee. By trying to 
get the population acquainted with 
these partially new ideas, we found 
that the press lacks positive coopera¬ 
tion .. . especially the big newspapers, 
which pretend not to have enough 
space. Since this recreation program 
should be a community matter, it seems 
most important to win the local pa¬ 
pers. They, in turn, are open-minded 
towards our projects. ...” 

The need for legal authorization for 
financing recreation programs through 
municipal funds is apparent. A report 
on interpretation and financing stated: 

“If, by interpretation to the public 
and successful work with already-ex¬ 
isting facilities, we reach the point 
where the citizens and the city ad¬ 
ministration basically accept the idea 
of community recreation and designate 
a definite place for it in the budget, 
then we can speak of success. It will 
be the best foundation for a healthy, 
further development of the idea if 
all citizens themselves, and all agen¬ 
cies formed by them, support the work 


well and noticeably. 

“This is a necessary presupposition, 
because we cannot base our work upon 
collections and donations. The creat¬ 
ing of community recreation means to 
have courage for something new, es¬ 
pecially in the present troubled time— 
new not so much to the basic idea as 
in form and content.” 

A statement on the “Establishment 
of Installations of Recreation and Lei¬ 
sure Time” indicates that recreation is 
recognized as an important phase of 
city planning in Germany today. Con¬ 
ditions in rural areas and small towns 
also received consideration, and their 
needs and resources were pointed out 
as follows: 

“In the most quiet valleys, on the 
lonely heath and on the seashore, the 
need is the same; refugees and ex¬ 
pellees, widows and orphans and 
bombed out people are living every¬ 
where. Masses of homeless people are 
wandering through these areas and 
they also need help. But these land¬ 
scapes offer natural sources in abun¬ 
dance with their forests, which may 
be used for recreation camps, the 
meadows, streams, lakes and pools. 
With the good will of the population, 
they may be used for the recreation 
program. Sometimes there also is a 
barn, a community hall or similar 
rooms, which may be changed into 
community recreation centers. The 
rural areas and smaller cities still have 
the old tradition, a community feel¬ 
ing of belonging together, which the 
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city population general!) is lacking. 
Certainly the ruial coininunity needs 
additional facilities for conimiinit) ac¬ 
tivities. l)ut. above ail. it needs (]uali- 
ficd leaders, rvlio- as the conference 
lias shown may realize things which 
seem to he most impossihle. 

The importance of introducing na¬ 
ture into the city ^^•as stressed in this 
way: 

“Just as a plant or tree is growing, 
with the fine ramifications, with leaves 
and blossoms, the city should be grow¬ 
ing. It should not spread like a jelly¬ 
fish, but should be adapted to the 
landscape in units which may easily 
be surveyed. The terms of 'city land¬ 
scape’ and ‘neighborhood’ were cre¬ 
ated. Everybody should again know 
his neighbor and should live as a hu¬ 
man being among human beings. 

“Thus city planning seems to be an 
essential point for the planning of 
a recreation program. This program 
finds its particular structural charac¬ 
ter in the neighborhood center.” 

Reference was made to the city plan 
worked out in Bremen in 1947, under 
which real estate for new school build¬ 
ings, kindergartens and sport grounds 
has been made available or is planned. 
New schools are planned in such a way 
that they serve as community centers, 
and care is taken that sites are large 
enough so that playgrounds, sports 
grounds and school gardens are avail¬ 
able. Kindergartens and youth homes 
also are provided with necessary equip¬ 
ment and outdoor facilities. The num¬ 
ber of gymnasiums increased from 
seven to fifty-one through reconstruc¬ 
tion and new building. Playgrounds, 
parks and swimming pools are being 
restored. 

Reference was made to the ruined 
areas in Berlin, which have become 
green parks and playgrounds, and to 
youth centers which have been con¬ 
structed in several cities. Emphasis was 
laid upon the importance of com¬ 
munity cooperation in planning. “These 
homes and community centers should 
not be built by administration authori¬ 
ties or architects, but by those who use 
them. The people who live there should 
consider the facilities as their property 
and should not feel like guests. The 
right of possession of things is gained 


only hy one’s own work.” 

I.eadership and staff arc indicat¬ 
ed ns very important factors in the suc¬ 
cess or failure of the recreation pro¬ 
gram. in another report. The ])roblem 
of jirioiding eoniiiclent leadership is 
faced as follows; 

“In the beginning of the recreation 
program, tve will have to depend upon 
personnel, already working in youth 
work, who have gone through the c.xist- 
ing leadership training schools or even 
such persons rvho have successfully 
worked in youth work previously. For 
program planning, for conducting and 
administration, as well as for the prac¬ 
tical and technical leadership, a profes¬ 
sional staff is indispensable. Because of 
the importance of their work, this staff 
should have a position which gives 
thorn good financial security. ... In 
furthering and strengthening the pro¬ 
gram, the introduction of adequate and 
recognized training as a social leader 
will be most necessary.” 

In considering the factors which 
must be used to influence public opin¬ 
ion, suggestions were offered in the 
field of interpretation and publica¬ 
tions; 

1. Only bring facts for which basic material 
is available; 

2. Publications should be written in such a 
way that they can be understood by every¬ 
body; 

3. When requests or wishes are turned in, 
they also should say what existing sources 
already have been used; 

4. Try not to blame other persons for any 
existing discrepancies; always have courage 
to see one’s own faults; 

5. Any criticism should be accompanied by 
suggestions as to how to do it better; 

6. Try to win co-workers who can be taken 
seriously; 

7. Publications should show, in addition to 
basic technical information, that they are not 
written for the sake of projects, but for the 
sake of human beings. 

A report on recreation projects in 
rural areas pointed out that the rural 
population works long hours, has little 
opportunity for relaxation or enjoy¬ 
ment of cultural events, often lives un¬ 
der poor housing conditions and par¬ 
ticularly faces special problems because 
of the influx of expellees and refugees. 
'I’he following suggestions were offered: 

“Experience shows that the already- 
existing groups in rural areas (i.e. 


home-country associations, sport 
unions and so on) seclude themselves 
from others and may be won, only with 
difliciilty, for the idea of a common 
program of all forces in the eommuni- 
ty. Therefore, the preliminary plans 
for a recreation jirogram must first be 
discussed in a small group of qualified 
people forming a kind of an initiative 
working eommittee. 

“The rural population, owing to its 
former seelusion and outdated forms 
of social life, is not easily aeeessible. 
The hard fight for existenee in the 
rural areas confines the people and 
makes them suspicious toward any 
plans which need substantial support. 
Therefore, any propaganda and inter¬ 
pretation must start from those persons 
who have the most eonfidenee and re- 
speet in the community.” 

The problem of raising funds for 
rural recreation was considered at 
length. It was argued that a project 
must be demonstrated as being for the 
benefit of the entire community and, 
therefore, for the benefit of eaeh indi¬ 
vidual donor. Help from outside the 
community should he used only after 
all possibilities within it have been ex¬ 
hausted. Likewise, foreign sourees of 
support should be sought only as a last 
resort. 

The report eoncluded with the fol¬ 
lowing statement of aims of reereation 
in rural areas: 

1. To promote the physical, psychological 
and spiritual forces of the rural population 
and relaxation from daily work; 

2. To arouse community feeling, particularly 
between strangers and indigenous people; 

3. To arouse a feeling of responsibility for 
fellow-citizens and the neighborhood; 

4. To vivify the traditional cultural life in 
rural areas; 

5. To ameliorate the social needs (expenses 
for hospitals will be saved, also for prisons, 
reduction of traffic accidents, and so on). 

“All these things are contributing to 
the aim of giving the people in rural 
areas their .self-eonfidence and of root¬ 
ing them deeply in their soil (decreas¬ 
ing the migration from the country).” 

Evidence of the interest of the Ger¬ 
man leadership group in eontinuing 
their opportunities for further train¬ 
ing was in action taken at the end of 
the eonferenee, when a eommittee was 
formed to help plan future conferenees. 
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Service l]lubs in Recreation 


Everett R. Seherieh 


T he VALiiE OF LOCAL service organizations to a 
community recreation program can lie great, and 
a recreation department should utilize them in 
small things as well as in the promotion of large 
bond issues. This is well illustrated by what has 
been done in Jackson. Michigan. Owing to Jack- 
son’s late start in the recreation movement, the 
hard times of depression years and to a general 
reluctance upon the part of the school system and 
the city administration to assume recreation re¬ 
sponsibility, Jackson had little of which 
to boast in the way of facilities, except 
those of the world’s largest prison. 

In the middle of the worst depres¬ 
sion years, however, the local Kiwanis 
Club took the initiative and purchased 
some available ground in the north¬ 
eastern section of the city; the Rotary 
Club followed suit by excavating a 
side hill, in a very thickly-populated 
area, for recreational development. 

The idea tlien spread to the Ex¬ 
change Club, which found some land 
in the south section of the city. Mem¬ 
bers purchased a few lots, upon the 
consideration that the city buy more in 
that area which W’ere available on tax 
sale. Not to be outdone, the Lions Club 
asked permission to put a fence and 
improvements on some vacant lots in 
the north central section; and, more 
recently, the Optimist Club developed 
playground plans. Therefore, when 1 
took over the duties of recreation su¬ 
perintendent in Jackson, all service 
clubs had at least one playground 
named in their honor. 

The condition of some of these play¬ 
grounds, however, was such that it is 
hard to understand how the clubs tol¬ 
erated having their names attached to 



The Lions Club brings “Happy Ilumpbrey,” of comic strip fame, for a 
visit in Jackson. He is being welcomed at tbe Kiwanis Playground. 


Author Everett R. Scherich is super¬ 
intendent of recreation, Jackson, Mich. 


the projects. 

I was skeptical as to whether, under 
this setup, the playgrounds ever w'ould 
be developed properly, and I definitely 
felt that playground developments 
should be by bond issue and charged 
to all the people. The first step would 
be to bring them up to standard. The 
clubs must be made to realize their 
responsibility in making their own 
playgrounds something of which to be 
proud. This decision certainly has paid 
off — although we were practically 
forced into making it. 

By the fall of 1948, the Kiwanis 
Cluh had purchased a beautiful fence 
for its property. An agreement was 
reached with the recreation commission 
whereby the commission would build a 
model shelter house, its construction 
to he supplemented by Kiwanis funds. 
By the time the shelter was completed, 
the entire cluh had been activated by 
the playground movement. 

When it was pointed out that the 
way to treble attendance was to light 
the playground and make it available 
for night play, it became an easy mat¬ 
ter to sell the Kiwanis board on this 
idea. To bring lights to this project 
in 1949, the recreation commission 
had to advance five hundred dollars to 
complete the deal. In January 1950, 


the five hundred dollars were returned 
to the commission. By this time, the 
value of lights to the community recre¬ 
ation program had been realized by 
other clubs. The Exchange Club had 
some funds available for lighting 
equipment, but not enough; therefore, 
the five hundred dollars which had 
been repaid by the Kiwanis Club were 
turned over to it, to be repaid last 
winter. Hence, lights were established 
during that summer at Exchange Field. 
The recreation commission then trans¬ 
formed this miserable rockpile and 
dump into one of the best playing 
fields in the state. The plan was work¬ 
ing in two ways: It had inspired the 
club to make improvements and, at 
the same time, had prodded our com¬ 
mission into making further improve¬ 
ments to bring tbe playground up to 
standard. 

The fence and shelter house were 
completed at Kiwanis Field during 
August 1948. These projects achieved 
so much publicity and awakening of 
civic consciousness that the recreation 
commission was approached by the 
Lions Club, whose playground was the 
best equipped at that time, as to what 
it could do to improve its field. 

Little persuasion was needed to get 
the club to illuminate part of its field 
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that fall. This system was completed 
in the summer of 1949. Attendance 
on this playground also trebled, as 
had been the e.xpericnce at Kiwanis 
Playground. (This particular area was 
in the heart of a colored section. De¬ 
linquency in the area decreased im¬ 
measurably when the field was lighted 
for night activities.) Lions Club mem¬ 
bers are very proud of their develop¬ 
ment. 

In the summer of 1949, the Rotary 
Club was approached by the depart¬ 
ment and persuaded to provide funds 
to fence its playground. It also has 
set up the machinery and funds for 
continual development. The E.xchange 
Club, having lighted its field, now is 
making plans for a model shelter. 

By this time, members of the new¬ 
est and smallest service club in the 
city, the Optimist Club, were anxious 
to do their part. Some available city 
land, in the northwest area of the city, 
had been designated as the Optimist 
Playground. It was hard to keep this 
enthusiastic group of young men in 
check until certain school plans had 
been developed, so that the playground 
was sure to be permanent and would 
not have to be abandoned. 

In the spring of 1950, however, the 
Optimists, given the “go ahead” sig¬ 
nal, agreed to build a model shelter, 
including a large storeroom, two toi¬ 
lets and a large covered porch, eight¬ 
een by twenty feet, if the recreation 
commission carried its share of de¬ 
velopment. Three thousand yards of 
dirt were removed and the land lev¬ 
eled. The Optimists built their shelter, 
but ran five hundred dollars short. So 
the recreation commission advanced 


the necessary money. The building now 
is completed and the funds arc again 
available to another club for improve¬ 
ments. 

WTiat better use could be made with 
service club funds than this? What 
greater opportunity to serve humanity? 
You, in recreation, know the answer. 
Public recreation reaches all people, 
without regard for race, color or creed. 
Instead of being committed to small, 
isolated projects, all of the clubs are 
striving to make Jackson known for 
its fine playgrounds and recreation 
facilities. 

Will this situation hurt the bond is¬ 
sue for a lighted enclosed ball park 
and a beautiful swimming pool? We 
will take our chances that these same 
clubs will back, one hundred per cent, 
the big project when the commission 
is ready to put it on the ballots; and 
it will pass by a large majority, be¬ 
cause five hundred service club mem¬ 
bers will see that it does so. 

True, the spirit of rivalry among 
the clubs has been awakened by these 
playground projects; but docs it do 
any harm to have a Kiwanian jibe at 
a Rotarian: “Your playground is a 
disgrace; just take a look at ours!”? 
The fact that the clubs are trying to 
outdo each other for the youngsters 
of the community is fast making Jack- 
son a fine place in which to live. The 
results speak for themselves. 

The following are a few basic prin¬ 
ciples which should help avoid pitfalls 
in such an interclub project. Be sure: 

I. That, regardless of the name of the 
playground and the development, all 
improvements and the land belong to 
the recreation commission. 


The story of the 1951 Notional Recreation Congress meeting 
in Boston, October 1 to 5, will appear in the December RECRE¬ 
ATION. Owing to press deadlines, it was impossible to include 
it in this issue of the magazine. 


2. That the recreation commission su¬ 
pervises the playgrounds. 

3. That emphasis will be placed upon 
cultivating the acquaintance of the 
playground or boys’ club chairman 
and the board of directors of each 
club. 

4. That each club receives its rightful 
publicity for each project, regardless 
of size. 

5. That a spirit of personal pride in 
the project is developed on the part 
of each club member. 

6. That a friendly rivalry is main¬ 
tained, allowing the clubs to see which 
will do the “most for the youngsters.” 

7. That the board of directors of each 
club is shown that community recrea¬ 
tion provides as great, if not greater, 
an opportunity for service as any 
other project it may feature. 

8. That “Thank you” is said not only 
to the clubs collectively, but to every 
individual club member whom you 
chance to meet. Let every member 
feel that he has been an important fac¬ 
tor in the development. 
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Richard MacDonald 


Canadian Drama Festival 


T^he development of drama in Canada has presented 
certain problems and particular opportunities. There is 
the bilingual nature of the country, with its two great 
cultural traditions stemming from its two languages, French 
and English. We are influenced, on the one hand, by Great 
Britain and the other members of the Commonwealth to¬ 
wards the English tradition and, on the other hand, because 
of our proximity to the U.S.A., towards the American tra¬ 
dition of the theatre. Added to these is the influence of 
many people from European countries who have brought 
with them the artistic traditions of their native lands. 

One of the recognized forces for the blending together 
of all these influences, at least in the field of the theatre, is 
the Dominion Drama Festival, which was inaugurated at 
a meeting called by His Excellency, the Earl of Bessbor- 
ough, then Governor General of Canada, in Ottawa, Octo¬ 
ber 1932. As a result of this meeting, the first festival was 
held in Ottawa in 1933. The competitors were amateur 
groups, chosen by regional competition, as representatives 
of the best dramatic work being done in the various parts 
of Canada. Originally confined to one-act plays, the festi¬ 
val, which has operated continually except for the war 
years, now limits its final program to full length plays— 
although short plays may be presented at the regional 
competition on a noncompetitive basis. 

Canada now is divided into thirteen regions for festival 
purposes. A chairman is appointed for each region and 
becomes a member of the executive committee. He is in 
complete charge of the regional festival. An adjudicator, 
engaged for a period of about two and one-half months, 
travels from coast to coast to judge the plays and name 
the best production in each region. In 1951, the adjudica¬ 
tor saw fifty-two plays, mainly full length, from which eight 
were invited to compete at the final festival, held in Lon¬ 
don, Ontario, May fourteenth to nineteenth. Jose Ruben, 
of New York, was the adjudicator for the finals. 

Final festivals have been held in Ottawa, London and 
Toronto, in the Province of Ontario, and in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Calgary, Alberta. Next year, 1952, Saint John, 
New Brunswick, will be the host city, and an invitation to 
go to Victoria, British Columbia, in 1953 has been ac- 

Author is secretary-treasurer of Dominion Drama Festival. 


cepted. The festival thus moves across Canada, giving the 
general public an opportunity to see live theatre which, in 
many cases, they would not otherwise have the chance to 
do, and fulfilling its object—which is defined as being to 
encourage dramatic art in Canada. 

In September 1950, a permanent office was opened in 
Ottawa, staffed by a full-time secretary-treasurer and a 
bilingual assistant secretary. It is expected that this will 
result in a much closer relationship between all regional 
committees and the central executive. A bimonthly news 
letter is now published, giving Dominion Drama Festival 
information and reporting on the activities of the various 
associated groups and drama developments in general. 

No distinction is made between the professional and 
amateur groups. They are invited to the final festival on 
the merit of performance across Canada, without regard to 
regional divisions. French-speaking and English-speaking 
Canadians compete on equal terms, both in the regional 
and final competitions. People from every part of Can¬ 
ada, brought together each year, with common aims and 
ideals, get to know and understand each other better. Op¬ 
portunity has been given to Canadian actors to obtain ex¬ 
perience at home, and a large field of talent has been de¬ 
veloped which finds professional engagements in summer 
stock and in the radio field. 

Although the winning of trophies and other awards is 
not the ultimate aim of the festival, it plays a vital part, 
stimulating not only the interest of the actor and producer, 
but of the general public. The trophies take the form of 
beautifully-executed plaques and cups. The following is a 
list of the awards, showing the purpose for which they are 
given; 

The Bessborough Trophy-—the gift of His Excellency, 
the Earl of Bessborough, which is awarded for the best 
presentation in the festival. Thus it may be won by a 
group playing in English or by a group playing in French. 
The Festival Plaque—for the best presentation in English, 
excluding the winner of the Bessborough Trophy; Plaque 
du Festival—for the best presentation in French, excluding 
the winner of the Bessborough Trophy; Sir Barry Jackson 
Challenge Trophy—the gift of Sir Barry Jackson, for the 
best presentation of a play, either full length or short, 
written by a Canadian; Martha Allan Challenge Trophy— 
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for the best visual presentation (design, execution of scen¬ 
ery. costumes and lighting) ; Le Tropliee de .Merites Louis 
Jouvet- -the trophy of Louis Jouvet of Paris, France, for 
the best director: Henry Osborne Challenge Trophy—the 
gift of the Right Honorable Vincent Massey, for the best 
performance by a man; Nella Jefferis Challenge Trophy- - 
the gift of the Heliconian Club of Toronto, for the best per¬ 
formance by a woman. 

All the above trophies only are held for one year, but 
each winning group or player receives and keeps, as a 
permanent possession, a parchment diploma as evidence of 
success in the festival. 

A Festival Committee Prize of one hundred dollars goes 
to the author of the best play, either full length or short, 
judged as a dramatic composition, written by a person 
domiciled in Canada and presented in any regional festival; 
and “.‘Saturday Night” plaques are presented by Saturday 
iXight magazine for the best supporting male role and the 
best supporting female role. 

In most regions, the number of entries in the regional 
festivals steadily have increased. In at least three cases, 
subregional eliminations are held—with as many as twenty- 
five full-length plays competing for the honor of taking 
part in the actual regional competition when, usually, not 
more than eight plays are presented. 

In the matter of finances, the festival depends upon three 
sources of income: donations from individuals, businesses 
and governments; entry fees of twenty-five dollars for one- 


act plays and fifty dollars for full-length plays; and profits 
from the final festival. 

Groups arc assisted with grants-in-aid for their travelling 
expenses to the final festival and are provided with hotel 
accommodations and a per diem allowance while attending 
it. All the expenses of both the regional and the final ad¬ 
judicators also are paid by the central office. 

During the final festival week, a theatre conference is 
held. This in itself has been a great source of inspiration, 
for here people from all parts of Canada discuss their 
various problems and receive advice from specialists in the 
various branches of dramatic activity. This year, for ex¬ 
ample, one of the s])eakers was George Freedlcy of ANTA. 
Forums were held on the physical aspect of stage presenta¬ 
tion and there were exhibitions of French, American and 
Canadian stage design. The French exhibit consisted of a 
large number of model sets, meticulously prepared by fa¬ 
mous French scene designers, and especially provided 
through the cooperation of the French Government which 
collected, packed and shipped the exhibition directly to the 
festival city. A complete afternoon was devoted to the 
fascinating art of puppetry, with a trained group of Cana¬ 
dian puppeteers demonstrating both marionettes and hand 
puppets. 

The Dominion Drama Festival looks forward to the fu¬ 
ture of the theatre in Canada with pride and a definite 
sense of aehievement in the part that it has played and 
will play in its development. 



16 mm. Films for Thanksgiving Programs 




The Pilgrim Fathers 

• 20 minutes, sound. Emphasizes conditions in old 
world that drove Pilgrims to the new world and their 
early struggles in New England. For rental from your 
local film library. For rental or purcha.se from United 
World Films, Incorporated, 144.5 Park Avenue, New 
York, New York. 

Early Settlers of New England 

• 10 minutes, sound. Re-enacts the life of pioneers in 
New England about 1626; tbe backgrounds and be¬ 
ginnings of American democracy. For rental from 
your local film library. For rental or purchase from 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Incorporated, 1150 Wil¬ 
mette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois. 

One People 

• 9 minutes, sound. Dramatizes the contribution of dif¬ 
ferent nationalities to our American heritage. For rental 
from your local film library'. For rental or purchase 
from Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, 212 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


From “Thanksgiving Program,” prepared by the Ameri- 
ean Heritage Foundation especially jor the Girl Scouts 
of America. 


Colonial Children 

• 10 minutes, sound. For rental from your local film 
library. For rental or purchase from Encyclopaedia Bri¬ 
tannica Films Incorporated. 

Historic Plymouth 

• 10 minutes, silent. For rental from your local film 
library. For rental or purchase from Wholesome Film 
Service, 20 Melrose Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Americans All 

• 16 minutes, sound. For rental from your local film 
library. For rental or purchase from The March of 
Time (Forum Edition). Produced and distributed by 
The March of Time (Forum Edition), 369 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. 

The House I Live In 

• 10 minutes, sound. For rental from your local film 
library. For rental or purchase from Young America 
Films, Incorporated. Produced by RKO Radio Pictures. 
Distributed by Young America Films, Incorporated, 18 
East 41st Street, New York 17, New York. 

Land of Liberty 

• 80 minutes, sound. (Four 20-minute subjects.) The 
story of men and women who struggled to develop and 
defend America. For rental or purchase from Teaching 
Film Custodians, Incorporated, 25 West 43rd Street, 
New York 18, New York. 
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IS THE ANSWER tO the high 
school director who must pro¬ 
duce the annual school shows or sev¬ 
eral assembly programs during the 
year. Here is the answer to the col¬ 
lege director who must adhere to a 
rigorous schedule of plays at the same 
time that he trains his actors. Here 
is the answer to the harried commu¬ 
nity theatre director, besieged on all 
sides with demands for entertainment 
hut crippled by lack of money and 
trained talent. 

Consider the tremendous possibility 
of this teclinique. The community the¬ 
atre director can rush a new one-act 
play to the Rotary Club luncheon after 
a few painless rehearsals. The high 
school director can whip up his as¬ 
sembly program without developing 
another ulcer, while the college direc¬ 
tor finds this method invaluable in 
training his new' actors. 

It is in the realm of training that 
the script-in-hand show finds its legiti¬ 
mate place in the drama department, 
for it provides a testing ground for 
student playwrights . . . and a training 
ground for fledgling actors who need 
to gain confidence before an audience. 

Not only can original plays be pre¬ 
sented in script-in-hand style, but cut¬ 
tings from the classics as W'ell, giving 
student actors a background in acting 
techniques impossible within the con¬ 
fines of the dramatics curriculum. 

At Pennsylvania State College, the 
dramatics department has given the 
Five O’clock Theatre full recognition. 

Reprinted by permission of Players Maga¬ 
zine. 




Donald Holland 


Fvery Tuesday afternoon script-in- 
hand show's are presented before an 
audience of students and facultv. Un- 



m 


dcr the sujiervision of Kelly Yeaton, 
professor of dramatics, it has become 
a recognized campus activity for stu¬ 
dents and an opportunity for directors 
to appraise new talent for their next 
show. 

The most surprising thing is that 
the audience doesn’t notice the script 
after the first few minutes of the 
show! Mr. Yeaton sums it up by say¬ 
ing: “One year after the script-in¬ 
hand show, the audience won't remem¬ 
ber whether it W'as a standard produc¬ 
tion or one in which the actors read 
their lines.” The presence of the script 
just doesn’t seem important to the au¬ 
dience. 

Think of the script-in-hand show as 
the artist’s preliminary sketches in 
charcoal before he finishes an oil paint¬ 
ing. Without training in sketching, the 
artist couldn’t master the more difficult 
oil technique. Just like the painter, 
the student actor can develop into a 
finer actor if he has a good back¬ 
ground in “sketching.” No more rapid 
training method can be found than the 
script-in-hand show—w'ith its empha¬ 
sis upon the meaning of lines and voice 
projection. 

The play or cutting to be used for 
tlie Five O'clock Theatre is typed on 
onion skin paper and bound in a black 
folder, like a book. The thin paper per¬ 
mits the pages to be turned without 
rattling, and the black folder merges 
into the background until it is prac¬ 
tically unnoticeable. 

The scenery and costumes are kept 


as simple as possible. Plain flats or 
black curtains can ser\e for most any 
setting desired. The imagination of 
the Five O’clock Theatre audience is 
just about unlimited. 

The first direction given to the ac¬ 
tors of a script-in-hand show is: “Nev¬ 
er look at your script while delivering 
the line.” This, of course, only applies 
to short dialogue. In longer speeches, 
the actor should look up as much as 
possible, using the script as a guide. 
It’s as simple as that! 

Usually, eight rehearsals are allowed 
for a one-act play. If some of the 
characters have long speeches, they 
can work with the director at their 
mutual convenience. In this way, the 
play can quickly be put together ivith 
a minimum of inconvenience to busy 
students and directors. Rehearsals are 
often held twice a day, and a play is 
produced four days after casting. 

Although actors sometimes find it 
difficult to handle the script for the first 
few rehearsals, they soon forget about 
it as they concentrate upon their lines. 
The only departure from standard act¬ 
ing techniques is that the script is 
held in the upstage hand w hile gestures 
are made downstage. 

When not in use, the script is 
dropped to the side. Eye contact is 
maintained hctw'cen the actor who is 
silent and the one who is speaking. 
Cues must be memorized, but this has 
never been an obstacle to the rapid 
production pace of the Five O’clock 
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Theatre. In fact, it is just this rapid 
pace that gives a wide training to the 
student actor. At Penn State, student 
directors arc given free rein in the 
|)lay lii)rury and, after one year, they, 
as well as the actors, become acquaint¬ 
ed with the works of many j)laywrights 
whom thev wouldn’t have met in the 
classroom. 

In the community theatre field, the 
script-in-hand play also can keep alive 
the interest of the members during a 
lull in the season or between produc- 



/^HlLDREN AT PLAY inadvertently re- 
fleet current trends. During the 
pioneer period, they played cowboys 
and Indians. When A1 Capone was ter¬ 
rorizing Chicago, it was cops and rob¬ 
bers, and the war brought games with 
toy tanks and howitzers. Today a 
group of children in North Texas have 
fun with a play television station, re¬ 
producing the programs they see on 
the family sets. 

It began this way. Young Val Smith 
of Pilot Point, Texas, went on a tour 
through a television station as a special 
eighth birthday treat. Upon his return, 
he assembled his playmates and ex¬ 
plained the operations. Enthusiastic 
comrades began immediate construc¬ 
tion of a play station where they could 


lions. At the same time it can help keep 
the group together, providing valuable 
training for those who have never seen 
the inside of an acting school. 

I\ot the least of the advantages of 
the script-in-hand show is the service 
it can j)rovide for those organizations 
in the community which support a civic 
theatre group. Many local clubs, fra¬ 
ternities and service organizations pay 
well for their weekly entertainment, 
and a good one-act play will not only 
bring additional funds into the treas¬ 


ury of any theatre group, but also 
will provide a welcome relief from the 
steady diet of jugglers and accordion 
players! 

By bringing the script-in-hand show 
to the people of your community, it 
is possible to stimulate interest in the 
legitimate theatre, both amateur and 
professional. Whether it is college, 
high school, or community theatre, the 
script-in-hand play will do much to 
increase the efficiency and esprit of 
an) theatrical group. 


Television at Play 

Henri Bob Russell 


produce their own programs. 

Shoe boxes were shaped into cam¬ 
eras, painted black and made complete 
with call letters, “long range” lens and 
tripod. Two squares of eardboard be- 
eame a cloek for announeing time and 
a geometrie pattern for testing the air 
waves. A blaekboard served as the 
weather map and forecast. 

For a “boom microphone,” the chil¬ 
dren extended an old mop handle with 
a mike upon the end fashioned from 
eardboard and gold-perforated florist’s 
tape. The same materials created a 
mike for desk use. 

Girl playmates collected discarded 
cooking utensils and mud ingredients 
for a home economics program. Old 
milk bottles and empty tin cans lined 
ihe apple box “kitchen cabinet.” 

DoUs and toy animals supplied the 
actors for the puppet show. This show, 
by the way, uses the interior of a large 
pasteboard box for its miniature stage. 
Val’s mother first eul out a side and 
the bottom and then painted a black 
tempera background on the inside. The 
children work it like many simple pup¬ 
pet shows, from underneath. 

They impersonate a “mad man” disc 


jockey, using play records spun on a 
small phonograph. For their appear¬ 
ances in this show, they gathered cos¬ 
tumes received at Christmas and Hal¬ 
loween and parents’ cast-off clothing. 

For the latest news, a wooden crate 
imitates a newscaster’s desk by sport¬ 
ing a world globe, toy telephone and 
the desk mike. The children send out 
news thought up from their own im¬ 
aginations and from a length of tele¬ 
type material obtained on the visit to 
the station. 

Construction on the backyard sta¬ 
tion busied the children for more than 
a week, but reproducing the programs 
seen on the television sets still gathers 
a crowd. Primarily, it stimulates young 
imaginations and creativeness in or¬ 
ganized group activity. A playground 
director should have little trouble 
adapting it and fitting it into the sum¬ 
mer program. 

As a result of this program, Val 
Smith appeared upon a “live” tele¬ 
vision show with his play station last 
summer and enjoyed some extra fun. 

Author Henri Bob Russell 15 journal¬ 
ist and college student in Denton, Tex. 
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Sal Prezioso 


(]ooperatioii of Industrial 
and dommunity Recreation 


I NDUSTRIAL RECREATION and commu¬ 
nity recreation remind me of two 
bashful teen-agers in love. Both of 
them have a high regard for each 
other, yet they don’t dare say so; both 
are attracted to one another because 
of their physical make-up, and yet 
they dare not show it; both of them 
would he so happy together, and yet 
each waits for the other; both of them 
could accomplish so much more to¬ 
gether, and yet each of them still waits 
for the other. As a result, and in spite 
of the fact that they attract each other, 
respect each other and have so much 
in common, they fail to get together 
owing to their lack of intestinal forti¬ 
tude—and so it is with industrial and 
community recreation. With so much 
to gain by being together and working 
together, we still see each of these 
fields very much separated. Why? Be¬ 
cause each field still waits for the 
other to make a move. 

The question is; Are these fields 
actually related or should they be 
separated? You may split the atom, 
hut not the community; and since in¬ 
dustry is every bit a part of the com¬ 
munity, I maintain that industry and 
community recreation have a very 
definite relationship to each other and 
that each of them has a responsibility 
to the other. 

If you’re in doubt that public recre¬ 
ation has a responsibility to industry, 
ask yourself these three questions: 

1. Do people in industry (manage¬ 
ment) pay local municipal taxes? If 

Author Sal Prezioso is the recrea¬ 
tion director of Scarsdale, New York. 


the answer is yes, then what is your 
department doing for them in return? 

2. Are people in industry (em¬ 
ployees) local residents? If they are, 
then what may they expect? 

3. Are industrial people (manage¬ 
ment and employees) entitled to par¬ 
ticipate in community living? If they 
are, then what is your department 
doing to assist them? 

The job of the community recrea¬ 
tion direetor is to serve all the people 
in his community in a most expeditious 
and economical fashion. The most dif¬ 
ficult task for a community recrea¬ 
tion director is to group people and 
organize them in activities. Industry 
presents no such problem. People in 
industry are already grouped and it 
becomes a matter of the proper ap¬ 
proach and the application of good 
techniques to meet their needs. By 
meeting the needs of both manage¬ 
ment and employees in industry, the 
community recreation director is doing 
his joh both expeditiously and eco¬ 
nomically in that he is taking advan¬ 
tage of a natural grouping of people. 
Management and employees of indus¬ 
try, both as members of the com¬ 
munity and as local taxpayers, are en¬ 
titled to service from a municipal de¬ 
partment that owes its existence to 
taxation which is home by its local 
citizenry. 

The answer to the problem, as it is 
solved at present, seems to lie in the 
use of the old adage, “Let George do 
it”; and that is exactly the attitude 
that many public recreation people are 
taking towards industry. Conversely, 
the same may be said of industrial rec¬ 


reation people. It might be well, how¬ 
ever, to remember another old saying; 
“If you will but lead, you will find 
many followers.” 

What is happening around the coun¬ 
try with reference to industry and 
public recreation? We find that in 
Denver, Colorado, fifty-six firms—em¬ 
ploying well over thirty thousand em¬ 
ployees—were brought together by the 
municipal recreation department, form¬ 
ing “The Denver Industrial Recreation 
Federation.” The municipal recreation 
department services this organization 
by furnishing leadership and facilities 
to the directors and for the activities. 

We find in some small towns, where 
only one company exists—employing 
less than five hundred people—that the 
company usually builds a communi¬ 
ty clubhouse to which employees and 
their families may belong. Usually the 
company contributes two dollars for 
each one dollar income received. 

We find community foundations or 
funds, to which companies deed prop¬ 
erties, and an incorporated nonprofit 
organization established for welfare 
purposes and set up as a separate en¬ 
tity under the laws of the state. These 
foundations are tax exempt, and com¬ 
panies contributing obtain tax deduc¬ 
tions. 

We find, for instance, that in South 
Greensboro (North Carolina Business 
Men’s Association) and Gastonia, 
North Carolina, (Rex Mills, Incorpo¬ 
rated) excellent results can be achieved 
when business and industrial firms co¬ 
operate to establish a community recre¬ 
ation program. 

We find the American Cyanamid 
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Compaii) in Bridgcvillc. Pennsylvania, 
leasing eight acres of park at one dollar 
per year to the eonnnnnit). Groups 
have been established, in some com¬ 
munities. to bring together industries 
and recreation departments for clear¬ 
ance and discussion of information 
and problems. Some of these are es¬ 
tablished in New York Citv and on 
Long Island. 

There are others; but what about 
.New York State in general? We ean 
say that the picture here is pretty 
dim. Not much has been done either 
by industry or public recreation to 
bring these two fields together, and 
they are still reacting like the bashful 
teen-agers mentioned previously. 

What, then, can be done in New 
York State—or in another like it— 
by both industry and public recreation 
to help build more and better recrea¬ 
tion services? The answer should be 
fairly obvious, in tliat it is underlined 
by the spirit of cooperation. Each 
should help promote and support the 


other’s activities; they should coordi- 
r.ate their activities; leadership and 
facilities should be provided by one 
or and the other to whomsoever may 
need them: eonsnltanl service is essen¬ 
tial for both, and each should give 
free!) of its time, effort and ability 
whenever called upon; industry should 
he given a seat either upon the advi¬ 
sory hoard or upon the eommunity rec¬ 
reation board; j)uhlic recreation direc¬ 
tors should make a sincere effort to 
group industries which lie within their 
geographical areas, as has been done 
in Denver; and industry, in general, 
should further recognize the values, 
and further support the work, of eom- 
niunity recreation. 

The basic answer to the stated prob¬ 
lem also lies in the personalities and 
physical facilities of those responsi¬ 
ble for both the industrial and public 
recreation programs. There must be a 
complete understanding of the prob¬ 
lem. together with its all-probable re¬ 
sults; there must be a will to do— 


not just talk, but action, even if it 
be but e.xperimentation; and, lastly, 
there must be a keen desire upon the 
part of both parties to gel the job 
done for the good of the people, in 
spite of personal sacrifices, because 
public recreation is for all the people. 

Let us not be looked upon as isola¬ 
tionists; let us not wait for George 
to do it. But, instead, let each of us 
lead, and recreation will be increas¬ 
ingly supported by public funds which 
will make available to the many what 
private funds have given to the few. 

New Professor of Reereation 

The University of Illinois announces 
the appointment of Charles Brightbill 
as its first professor of physical edu¬ 
cation in charge of reereation in the 
School of Education, effective this past 
September. 

Formerly of the recreation staff of 
Reading, Pennsylvania, and recreation 
director in Decatur, Illinois, as well 
as a former regional field representa¬ 
tive of the National Recreation As¬ 
sociation in New England, Mr. Bright- 
hill has had extensive practical experi¬ 
ence in various phases of public recrea¬ 
tion throughout the country. For two 
years, he served as the national direc¬ 
tor of Recreation Service, Veterans Ad¬ 
ministration and since 1947, has been 
c.xecutive secretary of the President’s 
Committee on Religion and Welfare 
in the Armed Services. Throughout 
the years, he also has engaged in a 
number of surveys and research proj¬ 
ects, has coauthored several books, 
contributed to many professional jour¬ 
nals and has been lecturer and presi¬ 
dent of the American Recreation So¬ 
ciety. 

Mr. Brightbill’s appointment is the 
result of an annual meeting of the 
Illinois Recreation Association held in 
November I94B in Quiney. Here, a 
resolution unanimously was passed— 
and later endorsed by the Executive 
Committee of the Illinois Association 
of Park Districts—requesting the uni¬ 
versity to establish a state recreation 
consultant service. A committee was 
then appointed to present the request 
to university authorities and, in May 
1949, President Stoddard authorized 
the appointment of a professor of rec¬ 
reation. 


At Last . • . 

Square Dance Records with Progressive Oral 
Instructions and Calls by ED DURLACHER 

Here is the easy and economical way to meet the 
ever-growing demand for square dancing in your 
community . . . die HONOR YOUR PARTNER 
series of square dance records. 

■i? ☆ ☆ 

Each record in albums 1 to 4 starts with simpli¬ 
fied progressive oral instructions by Ed Durlacher 
—instructions easily understood by dancers of all 
ages. Following a brief pause, giving the dancers time to square their sets, the 
music, and calls begin. The TOP HANDS, directed by FRANK NOVAK, offer 
the best in scintillating and foot tapping square dance music. The calls are de¬ 
livered by one of die nation’s most outstanding callers, ED DURLACHER. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

The fifth album in the series contains music only, without calls or instructions— 
“The Square Dance Caller’s Delight”. 

PROVEN SUCCESS 

HONOR YOUR PARTNER albums are being used widi enthusiasdc acclaim 
by RecreaUon Supervisors in schools, colleges, camps, teen-age clubs, 4-H groups. 
Grange Halls, Veterans Administration hospitals, and recreation departments 
across the nation. 

All records are guaranteed against breakage, in normal use. 

You'tt want to learn more about the HONOR YOUR PARTNER albums. 

Write today far a descriptive falder. 


MONORVOURPARTNIR 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 

DEPT. R-2 FREEPORT, NEW YORK 
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Roberts Mann 



Something’s Cooking 
in Cook Connty 


T he CHICAGO PARK DISTRICT and 
the Forest Preserve District of 
Cook County last year experimented 
in conducting a workshop in native 
arts and crafts to give “sufficient dem¬ 
onstration, instruction and actual prac¬ 
tice in the use of native materials, com¬ 
mon and obtainable in that region, for 
arts and crafts which may be per¬ 
formed by children in day camps and 
resident camps, so that the participants 
would be competent to teach children 
to do these things.” Although intended 
primarily for persons in Chicago and 
suburban Cook County who, as direc¬ 
tors or counselors, will he engaged in 
the conduct of day camps in these dis¬ 
tricts, key personnel in resident camps, 
youth organizations, settlements and 
other social agencies were also invited. 

The response exceeded all expecta¬ 
tions and is indicative of the vital need 
for such training. When the advance 
registration reached 379 persons, we 
were obliged to refuse many applica¬ 
tions from outside cities and had to 
insist that executives of several youth 
organizations weed out all non-essen¬ 
tial registrants. 

Even so, 26.3 enthusiastic delegates 
attended. The whole job was dumped 
into the laps of Miss Florence Kiefer, 
Supervisor of Nature Recreation, Chi¬ 
cago Park District, and Roland Eisen- 
beis, senior naturalist of the Forest 
Preserve District. They did it. We can 
appreciate now some of the problems 

Author Roberts Mann is the Super¬ 
intendent of Conservation for Forest 
Preserve District, Cook County, 111. 


of old King Solomon. Only a care¬ 
fully worked-out “battle” plan, the ef¬ 
ficient functioning of a corps of re¬ 
markable volunteer leaders and the sin¬ 
cere purpose of each participant to 
“learn by doing” kept the workshop 
from collapsing under its own weight. 

Here, in Chicago, we have felt that 
in any day camp worthy of the name, 
the central theme should be the teach¬ 
ing of nature lore and nature appreci¬ 
ation. If a day camp provides only 
physical activities, it is merely an out¬ 
ing. If it does no more than duplicate 
in the out-of-doors what the child can 
do indoors or on a city playground, it 
has failed. All camp activities, includ¬ 
ing games, should have nature signifi¬ 
cance. Arts and crafts utilizing native 
materials—designed to increase inter¬ 
est in, and appreciation of, nature— 
should be taught. Children can learn 
and have fun doing it. Urban children 
need the opportunity of doing things 
with their hands. The nub of the pur¬ 
pose behind our workshop is expressed 
ill the conclusion to the mimeographed 
outline issued to every “pupil” by the 
four instructors in clay modeling: 

“Pottery is an excellent camp craft, 
satisfying to the child’s creative in¬ 
stinct; one which needs little prepara¬ 
tion and material; and one which 
stimulates and applies nature study. 
The beauty of primitive pottery lies 
not in highly glazed surfaces and per¬ 
fection of skill, but in bringing to the 
children the enriching experience of 
the transformation of a lump of ‘mud.’ 
fashioneil b\ their own hands and, 
through the miracle of fire, becoming 


a permanently solid object.” 

This workshop was an eye-opener. 
The skeptics still are stuttering. It 
proved that there is a widespread 
urgent demand for such training in at 
least thirteen handcrafts, and that two 
such workshops, of wider scope and 
strategically located on the north and 
south sides of Chicago, should he con 
ducted annually. It demonstrated that 
there is a wealth of talent, active or 
latent, among our own camping peo¬ 
ple, available to serve as top-drawer 
instructors in such workshops. Also, 
that such people, who understand chil¬ 
dren and camping, make the best in¬ 
structors. It was unique in being a 
community-wide affair attended by 
leaders and workers in twelve classifi¬ 
cations of agencies, not only from 
Cook and neighboring counties in Illi¬ 
nois, but also from Indiana, Missouri 
and North Dakota; from the Chicago 
Council of Girl Scouts, many suburban 
councils of Girl Scouts, Camp Fire 
Girls, Boy Scouts, YMCA branches, 
settlement houses and social centers. 
Salvation Army, Chicago Housing 
Authority, privately-operated play 
clubs, park departments (Chicago and 
suburban), recreation and playground 
departments and teachers’ colleges. 
That’s one thing about Chicago—we 
pull together! Under the able chair¬ 
manship of Mrs. Esther Sullivan, our 
Dav Camp Committee of the Chicago 
Camping Association—a potent factor 
in the promotion of the right kind t)f 
day camping and in the success of 
this workshop—is a shining example. 

Miss Kiefer and Mr. Eisenbeis cou- 
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tended that a minimum of two liours 
was required to give adequate demon¬ 
stration, instruetion and ])ractiee in the 
teehniques of any crafts or otlier ac¬ 
tivity. Tlierefore. tliey decided to con¬ 
duct classes in just four crafts: clay 
modeling, jewelry, leaf prints and plas¬ 
ter casts. Those attending would be di¬ 
vided, as they entered, into four equal 
groups wearing appropriate insignia: 
Maple Leaves, Elm Leaves, Sycamore 
Leaves and Oak Leaves. Each group 
would rotate from one craft to an¬ 
other during the two-day session, ac¬ 
cording to a schedule from ten to 
twelve o’clock and twelve forty-five to 
two thirty. The instructors remained 
after two thirty p.m. to assist anyone 
who wished to stay and receive addi¬ 
tional help or complete a project. 

For atmosphere, it was decided to 
hold the workshop in the warming 
shelter for the winter sports area and 
playfield of Dan Ryan Woods forest 
preserve at Eighty-seventh Street and 
Western Avenue. This building con¬ 
sists of one huge central room, flanked 
by an alcove at each end, and toilets. 
As the registrations rolled in, it be¬ 
came evident that the place was too 
small, that there should have been sep¬ 
arate rooms adequate for each group, 
and that the location was too remote 
for people from the far north side and 
the northern suburbs; but it was too 
late to change. Four U-shaped groups 
of picnic tahle-and-bench eoiiibinations 
were arranged on the we.st, north, 
south and east sides of the hig room. 
Each group had eight tables—each six- 
foot table seating six persons comfort¬ 
ably or eight who were not too wide. 
One alcove was used as a cloak room; 
the other, for materials and for dis- 
[)ensing coffee—which was furnished 
free through the generosity of the con¬ 
cessionaire at Dan Ryan Woods. 

The Chicago Park District featured 
an outstanding exhibit demonstrating 
what can be done in native arts and 
crafts in day camps and in other youth 
groups. It also supplied sample copies 
of all the best source and program pub¬ 
lications in this field. Limitations of 
space made it iin[»ossible to display 
the exhibits to best advantage, but the 
workshop people needed no urging to 
spend every available moment—before 


and after sessions and during lunch 
periods—studying them, asking ques¬ 
tions and taking notes. 

The Chicago Park District snp[)licd 
four of their best technicians who in¬ 
structed in the use of plaster casts. 
The other sixteen instructors, all of 
them unpaid volunteers and all out¬ 
standing, w'cre recruited from the Chi¬ 
cago Girl Scouts, suburban Girl Scouts 
and Camp Fire Girls organizations. 
They prepared and supplied sufficient 
copies of mimeographed illustrated 
outlines of the basic principles and 
teebniques in each of the four crafts. 
They supplied and organized the ma¬ 
terials, tools and paraphernalia re¬ 
quired for their respective crafts— 
some collected, some loaned, some 
purchased with funds made available 
to them. The decision to hold this 
W'orkshop came too late for us to ob¬ 
tain sufficient quantities of many de¬ 
sirable native materials. The sponsors 
supplied native clay, plaster of Paris, 
pressed leaves, acorns, buckeyes, wal¬ 
nut seeds and fungi; also the feet of 
a red fox, a mink and a crow' obtained 
from a biologist-collector. Each par¬ 
ticipant was instructed to bring such 
items as notebook, toothbrush, knife, 
scissors, stamp pad, ruler, needle, 
w'ater-color brush, cloths. Mason jar 
lid and an oatmeal box top. 

On Thursday, when the school bell 
rang on the stroke of ten a.m., the fun 
began. If you have ever w'atched bees 
in a glass-sided hive, you know' how 
our workshop looked and sounded. The 
instructors, five per craft, had a tough 
job under such crowded conditions, 
but they quickly got the groups organ¬ 
ized into small units and everything 
simmered down to a steady buzz of 
activity. Presently, some tangible re¬ 
sults began to appear. It was fascinat¬ 
ing to watch. Many clever artists were 
uncovered among that group of 2.50 
people. A book could be devoted to the 
materials and methods used and to 
the specimens fashioned — many of 
them remarkable for their demonstra¬ 
tion of skill and creative ability. 

The clay modeling grou])s made pot- 
terv by the “hand wheel” and “coil” 
method. Many took their creations 
home, fired them and brought them 
hack the next day. Some made ani¬ 


mals; some made howls; some made 
ash trays. One man reproduced pre- 
Indian pottery of Arizona. One W'oman 
made a log cabin with the fireplace 
for an ash tray. Much of the w'ork 
W'as professional in its perfection. The 
jewelry groups made pins, necklaces, 
boutonnieres and figurines. I saw 
painted turtles made out of halves of 
English walnuts, butterflies of “turkey- 
tail” fungus and a turkey gobbler fash¬ 
ioned from half of a buckeye—with 
some fungus for his tail and a pipe 
cleaner for his neck and legs. The leaf 
print groups made smoke prints, ink 
prints, crayon and spatter prints, and 
then learned to w'eave corn husks into 
dolls, baskets atid so forth. The plaster 
cast groups made casts of mammal 
feet, birds’ feet, seeds and leaves and 
then decorated them for use as plaques, 
tiles, book ends and paper weights. By 
Friday night, every speck of material 
had been used up, including tw'o tubs 
of bank clay estimated to be sufficient 
for five hundred people. Not a single 
specimen was left for us to treasure. 

Analysis of the 166 questionnaires, 
which were answered and dropped 
into the box as the folks departed, or 
mailed in later, resulted in our plans 
for this year, repeating the same four 
crafts, with three or four groups learn¬ 
ing such additional crafts as w'eaving 
with cattails, sedges, grasses and wil¬ 
low withes; woodcraft, including carv¬ 
ing and the making of w'histles; camp- 
craft, including the fashioning of tin 
cans into utensils and nature games. 

We learned by doing. It took a 
whale of a lot of planning and work 
by a lot of devoted, generous people, 
but it was worth it. All those folk—in¬ 
structors and “pupils”—w'ere moti¬ 
vated by the urge to make camping 
experiences more educational and en¬ 
joyable for children and to give them 
take-home skills. We answered what 
was proved to be a widespread basic 
need. The impact of those two days 
will be felt and enjoyed by five hun¬ 
dred thousand youngsters. 



Bound copies now ovoiloble — $1.50 
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RECREATION as a Career 


The following three articles have been written by professional leaders, of varying de¬ 
grees of experience, upon asking themselves the question, “Why am I a recreation leader?” 

Leaders of national movements generally believe that the movement that does not recruit 
its own membership is doomed to extinction. When was the last time you counselled and 
encouraged a promising young person to consider recreation as a career? What would you 
tell the young person who asked; What do I need to know; what do I need to be; what need 
I do to enter the recreation profession? 



At Peace With Yourself 


Francis W. Hartzell 


A. Being a youngster, with but two 
years of service in this wonderful pro¬ 
fession, I often sit back and think of 
how I accidentally stumbled into my 
life’s work. This causes me to specu¬ 
late on just how many of our young 
people are graduating from high school 
today without a definite thought for 
the future. How many will wander 
aimlessly through life? How many 
will attend college just to get a degree? 
How many of those fortunate enough 
to get a higher education know about 
a career in recreation? How many of 
the professional workers now in the 
field seek young aspirants and counsel 
them towards a life as a professional 
recreation worker? 

If I were a young high school stu¬ 
dent today, here is what I would like 
to know about such a career. 

The professional recreation worker 
is a member of one of the fastest grow¬ 
ing professions in America. He is re¬ 
spected and looked up to in his com¬ 
munity. He has a station in life to fill. 
He has a contract with himself to 
provide his fellow man with many 

Mr. Hartzell is superintendent of 
recreation in Chamhershurg, Penn. 


hours of enjoyment. He obligates him¬ 
self to work while his neighbors play 
but, in so doing, meets his citizens 
at their happiest hours. This makes 
for mentally healthy working condi¬ 
tions. He promises to provide the chil¬ 
dren of his community with rich, 
healthful experiences which will foster 
ideas for better living. In establishing 
a contact with the perpetual flow of 
children, he drinks of the “fountain 
of youth.” 

In a sense he is a philanthropist, 
always ready to provide releases from 
mental fatigue and physical emotions. 
He is happy with his work because he 
sees walking about him examples of 
his labors, and his name is upon a 
thousand little lips throughout the day. 
He is tireless, resourceful, original; he 
can spot a need with the flash of an 
eye. His time-clock has a face that 
shows twenty-four hours. He is at 
peace with himself. 

His earnings are such that he can 
live comfortably. And his future, well, 
he can just about name his own plans. 
He is in a young field where a spirited 
dynamic personality can put Horatio 
Alger to shame. Security? They used 
to say that the only way a man might 


have it is to die. But. today, with short¬ 
er working hours, man is going to have 
more free time and. if you are right 
there to give him leisure-time activi¬ 
ties, he will play and relax. 

In deciding a life’s work, we are too 
often guided by an astronomical sal¬ 
ary figure or by an evaluation of 
w'hat the profession has to offer us. 
However, your approach to recreation 
work is: What can 1 offer to the ])ro- 
fession? Unless you contribute to your 
profession, you will soon find that you 
merely have a job—a dail) routine. 
But, by contributing to the profession, 
you better yourself and receive the 
acknowledgments of your colleagues. 

So, to be successful, you must be at 
peace with yourself in your work. To 
understand such peace, or to get a 
glimpse of the challenges to be faced in 
a life devoted to serving the public, 1 
commend to you the lives of Miss Jo¬ 
sephine Randall, retired superintend¬ 
ent of recreation of San Francisco and 
Miss Dorothy Enderis, director emeri- 
lus of Milwaukee. To attain such peace 
is to be held in high esteem by mil¬ 
lions of fellow citizens, as are these 
two people. They have found peace in 
public service. 
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Why Not Consider Reereatioii as a Profession? 



Petei' J. ^ravers 


lligli school students- -I address 
injself to you for the ]iur|)ose of em¬ 
phasizing the ini])ortance of clioosing 
the right eareer. Mavhe a few \vise 
words expressed here could he the 
means of starting a \omig person on 
a career of honor and heneficenee. I 
want to call your attention to a profes¬ 
sion which is coniparati\<dy new. one 
which is not overcrowded, has manv 
openings now and offers excellent long- 
range possibilities. It is the field of 
recreation. 1 steadfastly believe that it 
merits vour serious consideration when 
vocations are mentioned. 

The mo.st fundamental <]uestion for 
the high school student should be: 
What do I want to do in life? A great 
deal has been written about careers, 
tending to confuse that which should 
he plain. Before making a decision, 
the most important one in your life, 
investigate. Don't go overboard on a 
vocation just because a relative is do¬ 
ing that particular work. 

I thumbed through several books on 
“careers,’' and found that, although 
there were hundreds of jobs and pro¬ 
fessions listed, there was no classifica¬ 
tion for recreation. As a result, this 
very important profession may be 
overlooked by high school students in 


Mk. Mayeks urites from many years 
oj experience as the superintendent oj 
recreation in New Rochelle, New York. 


their quest of a career. 

Let me tell you something about it. 
The dignity and importance of the 
recreation leader’s calling generally are 
recognized. The recreation leader has 
risen to the rank of the physician, the 
lawyer or the minister of religion. 
The social importance of his function 
is widely acknowledged; and the pub¬ 
lic, it would seem, looks theoretically, 
at least, with as much favor upon him 
as upon these other ])rofessional peo¬ 
ple. He develops and shapes life and 
destiny. This hears out Horace Mann’s 
statement, “One rightformcr is worth 
a thousand reformers.” It is indeed 
difficult to exaggerate the worth of a 
true recreation leader. 

What the soul is to the body, what 
the mind is to the man, the recreation 
leader is to society. His very presence 
commands attention, solicits interest 
and suggests thought. He is alive and 
awakens life. People learn to feel that 
it is good to be where he is—and thus 
follow him gladly. What other profes¬ 
sion offers such a place in the hearts 
of men? \^^iat other profession is more 
satisfying? 

The question of recreation is a ques¬ 
tion of leaders, and the problem to be 
solved is how to induce the best men 
and women to become recreation peo¬ 
ple. In every stage of recreational 
jjrocess, the development of faculty, 
strength and skill is the objective. 
The recreation leader must know how 


to deal with human minds, and his 
chief concern must be how to give 
them flexibility, how to make them self¬ 
active. His work is a wrestling of mind 
with mind, heart with heart. His per¬ 
sonality, far more than his learning, 
determines his value as a recreation 
leader. The very presence of a gener¬ 
ous and cheerful person illuminates 
and strengthens. Reereation, however 
|)crfect the system, however admirable 
the devices, can do its best work only 
when it is in the hands of the best men 
and women. 

The recreation calling today should 
be attractive to boys and girls in high 
school who possess the power and 
quality of life in a high degree. No 
longer does one have to take it up as 
an expedient until something more se¬ 
cure or more lucrative is offered. The 
standard of the recreation profession 
has risen by leajjs and bounds in tbe 
last twenty years. The pioneering has 
been done. Recreation positions today 
arc secure, the work is pleasant and 
the pay is greater and more certain. 
All of these attributes should make 
future careerists realize that the recre¬ 
ation profession holds great promise 
for them—and how 1 wish more young 
folks would realize this! Those of us 
who care about youth are anxious to 
see the profession attract desirable 
recreation leaders. Therefore, I urge all 
those seeking a worthwhile vocation 
to look toward recreation. 


After Thirty-eight Years of Service 


Josephine 
D. Randall 


f) \(> occupation or field of scr\icc 
offers great('r interest or more (lai-b\- 
(Ia\ thrilling experiences than does that 
of recreation: for recreation is a wide 


open field for e\|)loration for the pio¬ 
neer, the trail blazer, the experimenter. 
There is no set pattern to be followed 
and the unex|)ectcd is ever hap])ening. 

Anv and all educational background, 
both theoretical and practical, ^^ill be 


of value to a reereation administrator. 
While it is important to hav'e a gen¬ 
eral education covering a wide field 
of inforiiiation. it also is important 
to have sjvccialized recreation training 
which provides the tools needed in the 
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development of recreation programs 
and facilities, thereby saving main 
hours of wasted elTort through the 
trial and error method. 

Ain one with the will to ser\e. with 
imagination, vision, courage, common 
sense, enthusiasm, good health and 
energy will enjo} his work in recrea¬ 
tion every day and every year with 
increasing inspiration and interest. 

A recreation worker is a missionary 
in a new field of service. The recrea¬ 
tion field is so great, and the oppor¬ 
tunities so diversified, tliat unless the 
spirit to serve is strong, the worker 
had best seek another occupation. 

The success of a recreation worker 
cannot be measured by facts and fig¬ 
ures. His greatest success may he an 


Miss Handali. retired this summer 
from her position as superintendent of 
recreation, San Francisco, California. 


intangible influence which, though it 
cannot be bridled, spreads out through 
many channels over a large area. 

During the past thirty-eight \ears. 
the develo|iment in jmhlic recreation 
has been tremendous. I\o longer is it 
consiilered a luxury nor a nei.essity 
onl\ for city ehildren. Towns, villages 
and rural communities are asking for 
recreation leaders and for assistance in 
the organization of their recreation 
activities. 

As the field expands, there is an in¬ 
creasing demand for trained reerea- 
tion leaders, paralleled by the demand 
for increased compensation. Thus sup¬ 
ply follows demand -and compensa¬ 
tion, to he adequate, must compare 
favorably with other public services in 
the area served. 

The recreation leader who thinks of 
his work oidy' in terms of “amuse¬ 
ment,” or of “keeping children off of 
the street,” has lost sight of the real 


meaning of a re-creation program and 
the enormous opportunity it offers in 
the balance and stabilization of our 
present civilization. 

In whatever branch of recreation a 
leader ma\ elect to specialize, his in- 
(hience will he felt in jirojjortion to 
the service he renders. Tf he accepts 
his opportunities as they arise, he will 
find his influence spreading out into 
many different channels and his co¬ 
operation extending into various de¬ 
partments of civic life. Outstanding 
will be his influence with individual 
children and adults; with civic and 
social groups; with departments of 
education and health; with industry, 
labor, commerce; with political, social 
and welfare groups. He must realize 
that each step is an important one and 
must he placed on firm ground. 

In whatever capacity a recreation 
leader is serving, he must feel that it 
is worth the very best that he can give. 


Mark of a Profession 


The status of our profession may be found, in part, in the extent to which 
the community and the public accept their recreation leaders. The following 
newspaper article is an example of how completely one superintendent of recre¬ 
ation has been accepted. This tribute was unsolicited and is a natural and spon¬ 
taneous expression of the appreciation and affection which the people of Salina, 
Kansas, hold for a conscientious public servant. 


What Kind of a Man Did 
They Get? 

Dave Zook, Salina’s recreation di¬ 
rector, almost always can find some¬ 
thing nice to say to somebody. Maybe 
it’s only that you’re wearing a good- 
looking tie, or isn’t that a new dress 
01 on you that suntan looks good. But 
it’s always an honest compliment. 

Dave does this because he likes peo¬ 
ple. And, liking people, he likes work¬ 
ing with, and for, them. Probably that’s 
why he's been a school teacher, an ath¬ 
letic coach and now a recreation di¬ 
rector. 

But he might not be Salina’s super¬ 
intendent of recreation today if it 
weren’t for his son, David Harry, one 
of six children. 

Winters, Dave had been teaching 
school and summers, heading west and 


working in the mountains. He was liv¬ 
ing in a suburb of Decatur, Illinois, at 
the time. But the summer of 1941 he 
didn’t make it. On July 3, David Harry 
was born. Dave couldn’t leave his fam¬ 
ily right then. So he stayed in Decatur 
and painted a schoolhouse. Next winter 
he was principal of a school again. But 
the chain of summer migrations had 
been broken. The following summer a 
school teacher friend talked him into 
working for the Decatur Recreation 
Department. He did, and liked it, and 
Decatur’s recreation boss liked him. 
The winter of 1942-43 found him back 
on a school faculty- -but, this time, as 
an athletic coach. At the end of the 
year, he signed a contract as full-time 
assistant director of community recrea¬ 
tion. Decatur, to wdiich people point as 
a fine example when they discuss rec¬ 
reation, was a good training ground. 


In 1948, Salina, which had just vot¬ 
ed to establish a municipal recreation 
program, hired Dave away from De¬ 
catur. 

What kind of a man did they get? 
They got an idealist. Dave looks and 
hopes for the best in both people and 
institutions. But they also got a man 
with enough practical ability to guide 
Salina’s young recreation program 
through its formative years in a man¬ 
ner which has wmn praise from both 
the profession and laymen. 

I’ll remember Dave best for the 
qualities W'hich make him a likable hu¬ 
man being—his Irish humor, his curi¬ 
osity, his love of fellow men. Like his 
ice-shattering manner of introducing 
folks: "Mr. Guggenheim, meet Mr. 
Fitzwater,” he says to a pair of stran¬ 
gers—names Smith and Jones. Or the 
limes he cuts through the kitchen of a 
cafe on his way to snatch a morning 
cuj) of coffee and wonders: “Well, what 
are we having today?” as he lifts lids 
and peeks into steaming pots and pans. 
- -Bob Nelson, in the Salina Evening 
journal. 
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RECREATION 

Put Us on the Map! 


OM.MIMTY ReCKKATU);Y the 
title of the new filii) tlie I iiited States 
Deparliiieiit of Slate has just fiiiislied. 
Tlie picture, forty-five minutes in 
length, primarily was made for show¬ 
ing in Western Germany, as part of 
the dejiartment's program of education 
for democracy. 

The State Department had the idea; 
the Robert Carlisle Film Productions 
of New York and Hollywood had the 
task; and the community of Manhat¬ 
tan, Kansas, furnished the material. 

Originally, twenty-five towns were 
nominated as possible shooting sites. 
After a year of elimination, Manhattan 
was chosen because the State Depart¬ 
ment felt that the program here actu- 
all) began in much the same way as it 
could in many West German com¬ 
munities. 

The film points up the fact that a 
good community recreation program 
can be started without a lot of funds 
through the sincere cooperation and 
work of many people. Our jirogram 
here did get its start in this way. Its 
history goes way back to the days of 
the Kansas pioneers who, when their 
work was done, held husking bees, 
sjiell downs, quilting parties and square 
dances in the barns. 

In 1917, local citizens teamed up 
and dug a large hole for the first mod¬ 
ern community swimming pool. The 
Lions Club years ago began sponsoring 
a teen-town. Boys’ baseball had its be¬ 


ginning in 1925, with the Rotary Club 
doing the work. The Sertoma annually 
gives a community minstrel show to 
raise money for Sunset Park. The Ki- 
wanis Club each year stages a huge 
pancake feed to raise money for a 
robed teen-age choir. Pet and hobby 
shows have about thirty years of his¬ 
tory. The community is famous for its 
4-H Club, PTA’s, Boy Scout and Girl 
Scout troops. 

The first of June this year, a team 
from the Carlisle Film Productions 
arrived to start the picture. They had 
a well-written scrijrt by Lee Baxter, 
good cameramen, Barney Haugh and 
Frank Winner, and a well-known direc¬ 
tor, Grant Whytock. The only things 
which they needed were locations and 
actors, and that is where Manhattan 
and its i)eople fitted in. All of the scenes 
in the film are authentic and all of 
the actors are local people. “We have 
had no trouble with any of the actors,” 
said Mr. Whytock, the director. “In 
fact, there are a few people here who 
should be in Hollywood because they 
are naturals.” 

The film started out as a two-reeler, 
but grew as it went along. 

When asked by the director how 
a community goes about establishing 
a well-balanced and full program, we 
gave him one word, “cooperation.” 

If one group in our town gets an 
idea to sponsor some phase of recrea¬ 
tional activity, the other groups ask 


what they can do to help. All of them 
are this way, because they have learned 
that it takes community cooperation 
to do a community job. 

That the people of Manhattan are 
cooperating can be seen by the small 
budget of the community recreation 
program. We have $19,000 for this 
year, which is about one dollar per 
person per year. However, with this 
amount, we can carry on because the 
city commission, the school board, 
merchants, civic clubs, churches and 
PTA’s always pitch in to make every 
recreation task a success. The spirit 
in which they went about producing 
this film was a splendid example of 
cooperation. More than two thousand 
people will appear in the movie. 

When the film is shown to the peo¬ 
ple overseas, the people of Manhattan 
can be proud of a job well done. It will 
not be just another propaganda piece 
which has been turned out to sell de¬ 
mocracy. It will show the people of 
Manhattan, rich and i)oor, black and 
white, professional and laboring 
classes, all working together to im¬ 
prove their town and make it a better 
place in which to live and raise their 
families. 

We have been put on the map by 
virtue of our recreation program. 

(See Mr. Anneberg’s letter in “Rec¬ 
reation Comments,” i)age 312.—Ed.) 
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Reprinted from a program bulletin, “Christmas Tree Ornaments,” 
put out by the Los Angeles Department of Recreation and Parks. 
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Recreation Xews 


Japan Has Its Congress 
A city of Buddhist temples—Koya- 
San—located on top of a mountain 
some three thousand feet above sea 
level (the final distance is covered by 
cable car), was the scene of this year’s 
Japanese National Recreation Con¬ 
gress. 

The four-day conference, August 3- 
6, was attended by more than 1.800 
participants, indicating a tremendous 
increase of interest in the recreation 
movement on the part of the Japanese 
people. The first congress in 1947 only 
attracted one hundred delegates; while 
(he one held in 1950 had five hundred. 

The congress program was well- 
arranged, with many pertinent fea¬ 
tures. There were discussions of recre¬ 
ation problems and an exchange of re¬ 
ports by representatives of local recre¬ 
ation associations. An exhibit of arts 
and crafts objects made in community 
recreation centers throughout America 
(see Recreation, September 1951) 
was a very popular attraction. A pro¬ 
posal to send five or six delegates to 
the National Recreation Congress in 
Boston, October 1-6, was approved. 

Delegates also attended the Inter¬ 
national Recreation Conference at Wa¬ 
kayama City, August 6-9, where the 
important subject was how to promote 
international understanding through 
the medium of recreation. 

A First for Delaware 
Delaware still is celebrating the ac¬ 
quisition of its first state park—at 
Brandywine Springs. A new law appro¬ 
priates $45,000 to the State Park Com¬ 
mission and authorizes it to purchase 
the tract of land near Marshallton, up¬ 
on which Brandywine Springs Park 
formally was located. 

The park proposal had the enthusi¬ 
astic support of Governor Elbert W. 
Carvel; Recreation Promotion and 
Service, Incorporated, under the su¬ 
pervision of George T. Sargisson; M. 


duPont Lee, president of the Wilming¬ 
ton Board of Park Commissioners; 
John C. Hazzard and Max Terry, 
chairman and secretary, respectively, 
of the State Park Commission; Fred 
Price, secretary of the New Castle 
County Regional Planning Commis¬ 
sion: and of Mr. and Mrs. Carl Deni¬ 
son, of the Brandywine Springs Park 
Association, organized in 1950 to have 
the old park made into a public recre¬ 
ation area. The association hopes to 
have it equipped with picnic areas, ten¬ 
nis courts, baseball diamonds and as a 
wildlife refuge. 

The Governor also signed legislation 
to have transferred to the state a one- 
thousand-acre tract of land in the 
southern part of Delaware, known as 
Trapp Pond, and appropriated $10,000 
per year for its maintenance and oper¬ 
ation. 

Children’s Museum 

Charlotte, North Carolina, now 
boasts a $68,000 nature museum for 
children. Formally dedicated during 
the spring, the new building is situ¬ 
ated on a twenty-seven-acre plot of 
land on a wooded hill overlooking a 
park lake. The area was donated by the 
Charlotte Park Association, sponsored 
by the Lions Club. 

Until the first of July, the Children’s 
Nature Museum had been financed by 
the Charlotte Junior League and man¬ 
aged by a hoard of directors; but, 
since then, financial operations have 
been assumed by the Park and Recre¬ 
ation Commission and the board has 
become a policy-making group. 

The prime feature of the new proj¬ 
ect will be its formal programs for 
children’s nature plans. For the open¬ 
ing ceremony, exhibits throughout the 
building demonstrated the theme, “Life 
Begins Again in the Spring,” pre¬ 
pared by elementary school children 
of the city for the display cases which 
line a corridor extending through the 


building. Additional exhibits were 
made by science pupils in the high 
school and by members of the mu¬ 
seum exhibit committee. 

New Jersey State Park Dedicated 

Fort Mott State Park, New Jersey’s 
newest addition to the statewide forest- 
park recreation system, was dedicated 
with appropriate ceremonies last June. 

Commissioner Charles R. Erdman, 
Jr., of the New Jersey Department of 
Conservation and Economic Develop¬ 
ment, made the formal presentation of 
the park to the state. Senator John M. 
Sunimerill, Jr., of Salem County, ac¬ 
cepted it on behalf of the New Jersey 
■State Legislature. 

Formerly one of three fortifications 
guarding the lower Delaware, Fort 
Mott, embracing 104 acres of land, was 
purchased by the state from the Fed¬ 
eral Government in 1947. Park devel¬ 
opment has been under way since Aug¬ 
ust 1949, and much already has been 
done to improve its appearance and to 
provide essential facilities for public 
use. 

John Syme to Retire 

John J. Syme, reported to be the 
longest serving playground director in 
Canada, is retiring after more than 
thirty-three years of service. 

First appointed director of play¬ 
grounds by the old Hamilton Play¬ 
grounds Association, he continued un¬ 
der the Hamilton Playgrounds Com¬ 
mission, which was merged with the 
recreation council in 1948. 

Actually, it was the annual play¬ 
ground track meet which he helped to 
make an institution in the Canadian 
city that first attracted J. J. Syme to 
recreation. A teacher at the Collegiate 
Normal College, he helped conduct a 
meet in 1917. After assuming director¬ 
ship the next year, he and his staff 
built the event into an annual pageant. 
This past August, Mr. Syme directed 
his thirty-fifth annual meet. 

His leadership also led to an im¬ 
provement in many other phases of 
the recreation program for Hamilton¬ 
ians. In fact, during the early thirties, 
Hamilton playgrounds were cited by 
the National Recreation Association 
for the excellence of their programs. 
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Local Interpretation 

In the realm of publicil), promotion 
and local interpretation of recreation 
department program activities and ob¬ 
jectives, many departments put out at¬ 
tractive and lively news sheets, bro¬ 
chures and quarterly re])orts. Also, 
specific groups among their patrons 
have a great deal of fun turning out 
their own clever news sheets as one 
of their program activities. Mimeo¬ 
graphing in these is good; illustrative 
sketches clever. Those listed below are 
only a few among many worthy of men¬ 
tion. Why not write for samples and 
use them as a source of new ideas? 

Play Times, Huntsville, Alabama— 
jVews of activities on various play¬ 
grounds and of special citywide events. 
Prepared by “The Playgrounders” and 
published twice a month by the recre¬ 
ation department. 

Xaliire IXeivs, Essex County Park 
Commission, 115 Clifton Avenue, New¬ 
ark, New Jersey—A playground sheet 
carrying news reported and signed by 
the children, turned in by the ranger, 
set up by office staff, placed on play¬ 
ground bulletin boards. No sketehes. 

The Score, Sylacauga, Alabama. 
Recreation Uepartment—A quarterly- 
report, in small booklet form, earrying 
a photograph of a recreation activity- 
pasted upon the cover. News of activi¬ 
ties is presented in informal, (dialty 
stylc and illustrated with amusing 
sketches. 


The Arm Chair Sentinel, Bureau of 
Recreation, Evanston, Illinois—A ten- 
page booklet, with sketches and col¬ 
ored cover, published especially for the 
Evanston Sunshine Club of Physically 
Handicapped Persons. It contains in¬ 
formal netvs, humorous stories, brain 
teasers. 

WhaTs Cookin', Recreation and 
Park Commission, East Baton Rouge 
Parish, Louisiana — A newsletter to 
keep staff and commission members 
better informed as to the scope of the 
|irograni. 

Recreation Round Up, Parks and 
Recreation Department, Rock Hill, 
South Carolina—Five pages and col¬ 
ored cover, printed semi-monthly, to 
let the general public become better ac¬ 
quainted with records, activities and 
services. The style is formal and there 
are no sketches. 

Recreational Activities, Recreation 
Department. St. Louis Park, Minneso¬ 
ta -A good looking community bro¬ 
chure, printed photo-offset on one 
sheet, both sides, carrying a photo on 
the front. Especially interesting in that 
the department gets together with the 
churches and the Boy and Girl Scouts 
and jointly announces the whole pro¬ 
gram for the summer. 

Uses for Broken Bats 

• Saw them up to make floats for 
swim lanes. 

• I sc them for fishing rod handles. 

• Make them into potato mashers. 


• Make them into gavel heads.— 
W'est Palm Beach. 

• Make them into croquet mallet 
heads.— Salina, Kansas. 

Hints for Square Dance Programs 

• Paint small, white squares of three 
or four inches upon the floor. The sets 
can arrange themselves around these 
inconspicuous markings and be prop¬ 
erly spaced. 

• When using several callers, find 
out ahead of time what numbers they 
plan to call and forbid unexpected en¬ 
cores, so as to avoid the same dance 
being repeated during the program. 

® Entrances and formations of 
squares are as much a part of an ex¬ 
hibition as the dance itself. Instead of 
moving onto the floor in a haphazard 
fashion, plan the entrance. Why not 
come in as a grand march or use vari¬ 
ous other entrances—a star formation, 
for instance. 

• In planning costumes, heavy cot¬ 
ton material will swing evenly and 
gracefully. Light material “floats” too 
easily and spoils the uniformity of the 
set. 

Getting New Leaders 

When faced with the problem of get¬ 
ting new leaders, Dave M. Langkam- 
nier. Superintendent of Recreation, Al¬ 
toona, Pennsylvania, showed ingenui¬ 
ty. He obtained a roster of retired 
teachers, selected certain of them to 
call upon, and asked them if they 
would like to help with the recreation 
program. In this way, he found some 
very fine leaders who were delighted 
to have the opportunity to be of serv¬ 
ice. The idea was double-barrelled, for 
this also drew these people back into 
the stream of community life. 

Honoring Golden Agers 

Ossining, New York, really is hon¬ 
oring the Golden Age Club of that 
city. Its members have been given spe¬ 
cial stickers to put upon their car wind¬ 
shields when they attend a meeting at 
the recreation center. The stickers, im¬ 
printed with the words, “Golden Age 
Club,” enable the traffic officer on duty 
to identify their cars. This has been 
(lone in order that club members may 
])ark as close to the center as possible, 
thus avoiding a long walk and a ticket 
for overtime parking. 
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Make 'floa'I'inc^ candles for your nexf parfu 




All you need is 

1. Paraffin 

2. Moldo 

3. Wax crayons 

4. Ru< 5 yarn 


Directions 


1. Me If paraffin. ^ 

2. Gef desired color by puttinq colored wax crayon info melled paroffin. 

3. Pour colored poraffin info mold. 

4. To puf wick in place soak piece of ruq yarn 
in mel>ed wax, f ie fo stick, 

cuf desired lenqfh, when wax 
on wick has conqealed 

place in posifion. The paraffin 

wick sfiffened by fhe wax in small pan ~ 

will slay in o veriicd position P°" 

when placed in fhe melfed poroffino a- ^ 

To remoye candle tied 

from mold puf in sficko 

warm wafer ^fhen 

^- wiih mold held upside down fop genilij o 

5. When paraffin is conqealed remove sfick and cuf wickj^ inch lonq, 

6^66 66^ <J 6 66 6 6 6 6 
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Accessories for the 
Football Game'* 

“PufTy” is a seveiitcen-iiicii-s(]uar('. 
strongly made, flexible. vin\l plastic 
seat eiishion which, when inflated hv 
inouth— -through a plastic valve tube— 
puffs up into sixteen four-incli-square 
sections. Rounded sides and tops of 
these sections allow air to circidate 
freely and evenly while the cushion is 
being sat upon, thus providing a cool, 
comfortable sitting surface. The valve 
tube folds over three times, to retain 
the air. and tucks awaj in a specially 
designed pocket. Deflated, the cushion 
becomes easy to carr), and can be 
tucked into a pocket or handbag. It 
folds into a four-inch square, only a 
half inch thick, and fits into a plastic 
six - inch - square envelope. Sanitary. 



waterproof, noninflammable and re¬ 
sistant to stains, not oidy does it soften 
the bleacher seats, but it is useful for 
gardening, picnicking- -on beach or 
porch, and even serves in the bathtub. 
Manufactured by Collier Manufactur¬ 
ing Cor])oration, 4.S0 West Grant Place, 
Chicago 41, Illinois, it is available in 
sixteen colors and retails for about 

S2.50. 

■‘Sport-Ocular,” binocular type 
glasses of aluminum and two-tone 
black plastic, weighing oidy three 
ounces, are worn like sun glasses. Both 


‘Also, note to Christmas shoppers. 


hands are free to check programs or 
hold a hot dog and soda! Dustproof 
lenses are 25mm. precision-ground and 
polished, with three-power magnifica¬ 
tion, and are easily focused by turning 
a center disk. The glas.ses fold into a 
small leather carrying case and are 



equii)])ed with a silk, detachable neck 
cord. Price, S2.50, plus twenty per 
cent Federal tax. Henry llildebrant 
and Associates, Burlington, Wisconsin. 

When Athletes Move Indoors 

Petersen and Company now offer 
gym mats covered with Masland Dur¬ 
an all-plastic, manufactured by the 
Masland Duraleather Company. Ex¬ 
ercising, tumbling, jumping and wres¬ 
tling are made safer since this ma¬ 
terial is not slippery and does not be¬ 
come so with use. It cannot chip or 
])eel and the smooth surface elimi¬ 
nates mat burn. 

Petersen “super-mat” styles are top 
surfaced with no tufting, and the com¬ 
pany also specializes in permanently 
recovering old mats in this fashion. 
Slip-covers of the material are avail¬ 
able in various standard sizes, tailored 
with handle openings. For prices and 
information, write to the company, at 


Armat and Baynton Streets, Philadel¬ 
phia 44, Pennsylvania. 

Story of the Christ-Child 

Half the fun of Christmas is get¬ 
ting ready for it! In addition to the 
glittering ornaments and holiday dec¬ 
orations, something expressive of the 
true Christmas spirit might well be 
included in holiday plans. Kit number 
52 is offered by Bersted’s Hobby- 
Craft, Incorporated, of Monmouth, Il¬ 
linois, to carry out this idea. Flexible 
rubber, lifelike molds of the Christ- 
child, Mary, Joseph and the three 
wise men, molding powder and water 
colors come in a box w'hich is printed 
ready to color and set up as a manger 
background. The kit contains direc¬ 
tions for molding the figures and a 
booklet telling the story of “The 
Coming of Jesus.” Extra molds for 
the shepherd, a donkey and camel 
also are available. 

Bersted sponsors hobby clubs for 
children between the ages of seven 
and fifteen years, with headquarters in 
local stores carrying the firm’s model 
kits for making plaster cast toys of 
human and animal figures. Purchase 
of one or more molds (twenty-five 
cents and up) entitles a child to reg¬ 
ister for membership card and button. 
Each member agrees to enter at club 
headquarters every month one or more 
models—finished with water colors and 
varnished for protection. Models are 
judged on a basis of most perfect cast¬ 
ing, coloring and age of contestant. 

Star Finder 

Any group leader casting about for 
a different hobby to interest the young 
folks (the old folks, too) might look 
through the Star Finder, priced at 
$2.50. By what the Tri-G Company of 
Linden, Missouri, calls the application 
of optical illusion, the stars apparently 
are labeled with their names and the 
names and shapes of their constel¬ 
lations. Thirty different charts are fur¬ 
nished, to be inserted in this optical 
instrument, which looks like a small 
telescope. Starting with Polaris, the 
pole star, and progressing down the 
sky, changing the charts, the user may 
identify over 135 stars and forty-five 
constellations. A system of keying con¬ 
nects each region of the heavens with 
another previously learned region. 
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RECREATION 

is one of the fields in which 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 

has been serving the schools of America 
for twenty years. Under the editorship of 
Dr. Harry C. McKown, well-known au¬ 
thority on extracurricular activities, this 
monthly magazine promotes the following 
interests: 


ACTIVITY PROGRAMS — Current thought of leaders in the field of democratic group activities. 
SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES — An assembly program for each week of the school year. 

CLASS PLAYS — Help in selecting and staging dramatic productions. 

CLASS ORGANIZATIONS — Directions for the successful guidance of school groups. 
FINANCING ACTIVITIES — Suggestions for financing student functions. 

ATHLETICS — News and ideas on late developments in intra-mural and interscholastic sports. 
DEBATE — Both sides of the current high school debate question. 

DEPARTMENT CLUBS — Instructions and aids in the directing of school clubs of all types. 
HOME ROOMS — Ideas and plans for educative home room projects. 

PEP ORGANIZATIONS — Devices for stimulating loyalty and school spirit. 

STUDENT PUBLICATIONS — Guidance in the production of school newspaper and yearbook. 
PARTIES AND BANQUETS — Suggestions for educative and wholesome social activities. 
STUDENT GOVERNMENT — Sound direction in development of student sense of responsibility. 
MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES — Music, commencement, point systems, etc. 


Subscription Price » 3.50 Subscribe Now 


School Activities Publishing Co» 

1515 LANE STREET TOPEKA, KANSAS 


November 1951 










Books Received 


All Akoumj ^ ou. Jeanne IJendick. 
Whittlesey House. MeGraw-llill 
Book Conipaii). Incorporated. ISew 
York. S2.00. 

C.\Mi> Counselor, The, Reuel A. Ben¬ 
son and Jaeol) A. Goldberg. iMe- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Ineor- 
porated, New Y'ork. $4.50. 

Child’s C.vrden of Verses, A. Robert 
Louis Stevenson. Simon and Schus¬ 
ter, Ineorporated, New Y’ork. $1.50. 

Co.M.MUNITY 0rC.4MZAT1ON AND AGEN¬ 
CY' Responsibility', Ray Johns and 
Uavid F. De Marche. A.ssociation 
Press, New Y ork. $3.75. 

Executive Role in YMCA Adminis¬ 
tration, edited b) Gren 0. Pierrel. 
Association Press, New Y’ork. $5.00. 

Football Techniques Illustrated, 
Jim Moore. A. S. Barnes and Com- 
])any. New Y’ork. $1.50. 

Golden Grab B.ag, The. Simon and 
Schuster, Incorporated, New York. 
$1.50. 

Gre.at Big Car and Truck Book, The. 
Simon and Schuster, Incorporated. 
New Y’ork. $1.50. 

Knots, Splices and Rope Work, A. 
Hayatt Verrill; revised by E. Armi- 
lage McCann. The Norman W. Hen¬ 
ley Publishing Company, New York. 
$2.00; paper, $1.50. 

Our Rejected Children, Albert 
Heutsch. Little, Brown and Com¬ 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts. $3.00. 

Photography for Teen-Agers, Lu- 


cile Robertson Marshall. Prentice 
Hall, Incorporated, New York. $2.95. 

Profile of Youth, edited by Maureen 
Daly. J. P. Lippincott, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. $2.95. 

Public Welfare Directory, 1951. 
American Public Welfare Associa¬ 
tion, Chicago, Illinois. $5.00, with 
discounts for ten or more copies. 

Research Methods Applied to 
Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, Sponsored by the Re¬ 
search Section and the Research 
Council of the Research Section of 
the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
Washington, D.C. $5.00. 

Retire and Be Happy, Irving Salo¬ 
mon. Greenberg, Publisher. New 
York. $2.95. 

Schools for the Very Young, Hein¬ 
rich H. Waechter and Elizabeth 
Waechter. Architectural Record, 
New York. $6.50. 

Song for Arabelle, A, Marguerite 
Leslie. Coward-McCann, New York. 
$2.50. 

Sy'nchronized Swimming, Fern Yates 
and Theresa W. Anderson. A. S. 
Barnes and Company, New Y’ork. 
$3.50. 

Terry and Bunky Learn to Swum, 
Dick Fishel and Jack Medica. C. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.75. 


BURK^UILT 

playground equipment 


"A SOUND INVESTMENT IN 

HEALTH AND SAFETY^^ 

. . . that slatement was enthusiastically agreed 
to by our many friends who visited the Burke- 
Built Playground exhibit at the recent con¬ 
vention in Boston. 

We are grateful for this and the many com¬ 
plimentary remarks that came to our ears. 

Burke-Built Equipment is backed by many years 
perienee and has the approval of park and playground 
ofRcials from coast to coast. 

Choose Burke-Built Playground Equipment and you 
choose the best. Burke engineers will help you plan 
your play areas without obligation. 

Write Dept. A for Cotaiog 

THE J. E. BURKE CO., Fond du Lac, Wis. 



Treasury of the World’s Great 
Myths and Legends, A, Joanna 
•Strong and Tom B. Leonard. Hart 
Publishing Company, Nciv York. 
$3.75. 

Wish on the Moon, Dean Marshall. 
E. P. Dutton and Company, Incor¬ 
porated, Ncyv York. $2.50. 


Magazines 


American City, August 1951 

Construction Industry Solves Blue- 
field’s Park Problems. 

Two Complete Community Centers. 

Beach and Pool, July 1951 

Community Spirit Builds a Pool, 
Daniel Reardon. 

Miami Beach, “City of Pools.” 

Operating at a Profit, Merritt A. 
Wilson. 

Acoustical Tile. 

New and Better Equipment, Sup¬ 
plies, Service. 

Park Maintenance, April 1951 

Water Features in Your Parks, Jan 
B. Vanderploeg. 

Brush Control In Modern Way Is 
With Chemicals, Buford H. Crigs- 
by. 

Park Maintenance, May 1951 

Festive Fanfare Endears Parks To 
Public, Larry Rayraer. 

2, 4—D Spraying More Effective In 
Low Temperatures, Buford H. 
Grigsby. 

Chemical War Keeps Chicago Trees 
Healthy, H. H. Slawson. 


Pamphlets 


Aquatics, Winter Sports and Out¬ 
ing Activities Guide. American As¬ 
sociation for Health, Physical Edu¬ 
cation and Recreation, 1201 Six¬ 
teenth Street. NW, Washington 6, 
D. C. $.50. 

Children’s Film Library and Spe¬ 
cial Children’s Programs. Na¬ 
tional Children’s Film Library, 28 
West Forty-fourth Street, New York 
18, New York. 

College Unions —1951. The Associa¬ 
tion of College Unions, Edgar A. 
Whiting, Secretary, Cornell Univer¬ 
sity, Ithaca, New York. $1.50 to 
non-members. 

Community School Camps. The De¬ 
partment of Public Instruction, Lee 
M. Thurston, Superintendent, Lans¬ 
ing, Michigan. 
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The Party Game Book 
Margaret E. Mulac and Marian S. 

Holmes. Harper and Brothers, New 

York. S3.00. 

EATURED HERE is fresh, new inate- 
rial for the three major classifica¬ 
tions of parties: 

1. Parties for special occasions—• 
birthdays, anniversaries, showers, fare¬ 
well parties, engagements, housewarm 
ings and the like. 

2. Parties for holidays and special 
days—Christmas, Halloween, Hanuk 
kah. Fourth of July, Groundhog Day 
Mother’s Day. 

3. Parties built around themes—■ 
Backwards Party, Penny Party, Kitch 
en Party, Mystery Party, Western 
Party and the like. 

The authors have stayed away from' 
elaborate decorations, expensive favors 
and intricate food recipes. They also 
have avoided old and hackneyed 
games, stunts and contests. The result 
is good, well-chosen program material. 

The Party Game Book is well worth 
a place on your library shelf and 
makes a fine companion for High 
Times, by Nellie Zetta Thompson, 
which was reviewed in the April 1951 
issue of Recreation. 


Let’s Square Danee 
Kenneth Fowell, Director of Recrea¬ 
tion, Great Falls, Montana. Order 
from author. $2.50. 

1^ ENNETH Fowell has done a very 
good job in putting down in black 
and white all the basic things which 
underlie good square and round danc¬ 
ing. His material is arranged in the 
form of a course for beginners. The 
directions for steps and dance patterns 
are remarkably explicit—which is 
quite a feat, as most of us who have 


new Publications 


Covering the Leisure-time Field 


ever tried to write up explanations for 
activities would agree. 

The book actually supplements good 
teaching. I doubt if anyone could read 
the directions and get up and square 
dance—but with the opportunity for 
instruction and practice, plus the study 
of the contents of Let’s Square Dance, 
a man or woman could be a better per¬ 
former and could get greater enjoy¬ 
ment from his skills in half the time 
that it ordinarily might take.— Helen 
M. Dauncey, Katherine F. Barker Me¬ 
morial Secretary for Women and Girls, 
National Recreation Association. 

The Troop Camp Book 
Girl Scouts of the U. S. A. 155 East 
Forty-fourth Street, New York. Cat¬ 
alogue No. 19-640. $.65. 

TT ERE IS A GUIDE for leaders or or- 
ganizations sponsoring overnight 
or longer camping trips for clubs or 
groups, prepared with the detail and 
thoroughness which we have come to 
c.xpect from the Girl Scouts. It covers, 
in a well-organized way, all the neces¬ 
sary steps—preliminary preparation, 
advance planning, health and safety 
measures, equipment, records and pro¬ 
gram. 

Appendix A has a series of simple, 
clear sketches of improvised or home¬ 
made equipment and gives directions 
for making a blanketroll, blanketroll 
cover, a first-aid roll, a knapsack, a 
hrown paper clothes bag, a charcoal 
stove, waterproof matches and other 
camping aids and necessities. 

Appendix B contains a statement on 
policy and a checklist on standards. 

This is well-worth being added to 
your camping and outing library. At¬ 
tractively illustrated by Joseph Forte. 

Public School Camping 
James Mitchell Clarke. Stanford Uni¬ 
versity Press, California. $3.00. 

The story of California’s pilot project 
in outdoor education is a significant 


contribution to the literature in this 
field. The account of the development 
of the San Diego County School Camp, 
and the rather intimate description of 
the program, will be particularly help¬ 
ful to school administrators, teachers 
and recreation leaders who are inter¬ 
ested in the devclo])ment and initiation 
of a school camping program for chil¬ 
dren of elementary school age. 

The San Diego camp program is a 
good example of one type of school 
camping operation that is developing 
in this country—namely, where a 
school district has access to a camp on 
a year-round basis and operates a con¬ 
tinuous program for boys and girls as 
a part of the regular school curriculum. 

The story of Camp Cuymaca, scene 
of San Diego’s pilot program, is a 
fascinating account of the adventures 
and direct-learning experiences which 
boys and girls, along with their teach¬ 
ers, can have in a camp situation. As 
many as thirty activities are described 
in detail, and arc so simply and at¬ 
tractively written that a classroom 
teacher can visualize how he, or she, 
might do a comparable job. 

Inasmuch as the description of the 
camping program is written entirely 
about Cuymaca. and is particularly 
unique to that situation, the reader 
should use his imagination freely in 
adapting the program to fit his own 
need. One of the most encouraging 
aspects of this new and exciting de¬ 
velopment in education is the fact that 
it does not have blueprints, established 
patterns of operation or traditions. 

The book also has an excellent fore¬ 
word by Paul R. Hanna of Stanford 
University, a few well-chosen illustra¬ 
tions and 182 pages of interesting 
reading for those who search for new 
ways in education.- -Julian W. Smith, 
Chief, Health, Physical Education, Rec- * 
reation, School Camjiing and Outdoor 
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Education, Department of Puldic In¬ 
struction. Lansing, Michigan. 

Theatre in tlie Round 
Margo Jones. Rinehart and Company, 

JN'c\v York. S3.00. 

One eannot hope to weigh the influ¬ 
ence. nor measure the importance, of 
various experiments which occur in our 
theatre until the exj)eriment has he- 
come a part of our general foreground 
and, therefore, something relatively 
familiar. The arena form of theatre has 
not yet become so much a part of our 
theatre milieu as to fall into the above 
category. 

The states of mind which greeted 
this form of theatrical medium in 1942, 
when Glen Hughes reported his experi¬ 
ence in the Penthouse Theatre, were 
varied and, generally speaking, not too 
favorable. To some, both theatre per¬ 
sonnel and public, theatre-in-the-round 
is not theatre at all in a true sense of 
the word; to others, it is a veritable 
answer to every production problem. 

Fortunately, however, there also are 
those who view theatre-in-the-round as 
a healthy reminder of origins (for it is 
perhaps the oldest form of theatre 
known to the human race), as well as 
a harbinger of theatrical progress. 

To those w'ho are of an open mind, 
it is of great benefit that Margo Jones, 
in this book, has set forth the story of 
her ventures in the Dallas and Houston 
theatres-in-the-round. Because Miss 
Jones has given us her story through 
her exj)eriments, techniques, methods 
of development—even her trials and 
errors—we are more able to estimate 
intelligently the value of this dra¬ 
matic medium. The material chosen in¬ 
cludes sections on the resident profes¬ 
sional theatre, techniques of theatre-in- 
the-round and a log of plays. 

Since the author intimately knows 
both the proscenium and the arena 
stage, we are helped to see the values 
and problems involved in both. If one 
is interested in using the latter to un¬ 
leash theatrical interest in his town or 
city, the necessary information on or¬ 
ganization, finances, staging and choice 
of plays is clearly and vividly present¬ 
ed, step-by-step. 

But, possibly, the main thesis set 
forth throughout the text is the terrific 


need of cremating a theatre which will 
be sufficiently widespread to reach the 
potential audiences of Ameriea. ‘‘What 
our country needs today, theatrically 
speaking, is a resident professional the¬ 
atre in every city having a population 
of over one hundred thousand. The the¬ 
atre-in-the-round presents a way to 
start.” The statement of this need, 
which most persons will not deny, and 
the practical .plan for meeting it, 
should give to theatre-in-the-round a 
place of consideration in our minds. 

And yet, even though no one would 
quarrel with the idea that the establish¬ 
ment of a permanent resident profes¬ 
sional theatre in most of our large 
cities and towns would be a great fac¬ 
tor in our cultural and creative de¬ 
velopment, it is doubtful whether at 
this stage of theatre-in-the-round there 
could be more than a sporadic accept¬ 
ance of it as an answer to that develop¬ 
ment. First, acceptance on the part 
of directors and sponsors must be 
achieved. Techniques must be devel¬ 
oped and actors trained in the adjust¬ 
ment to a new style. And, possibly, 
most difficult and most necessary of 
all, the American public will need to 
be educated in the enjoyment and value 
of the kind of drama which can best 
be presented by this means. 

The above statement does not negate 
either the vast possibilities inherent in 
Miss Jones’ plan for national and uni¬ 
versal theatre nor deny the high ideal 
voiced in the opening chapter, ‘‘The 
Future: A Dream and a Plan”: 

‘‘Great civilizations of the past have 
been judged by their culture; if ours is 
to go on record as a great civilization, 
we must match our mechanical prog¬ 
ress with our cultural development. 
And a part of this cultural development 
is the propagation of theatre through¬ 
out the world. It is more than a dream; 
it is a necessity, and it must be ac¬ 
complished .”—Grace Walker, Creative 
Recreation Leadership Training Spe¬ 
cialist, National Recreation Assn. 

Competitive Sports in Sehools 
and Colleges 

Harry Alexander Scott. Harper and 

Brothers, New York. $5.00. 

Dr. Harry A. Scott has not simply 
tossed another book into the spate 


washing over the areas of physical ed¬ 
ucation, health education, recreation 
and competitive sports of late. He has 
made a definite contribution to the 
literature of a particular segment of 
these areas crying out for interpreta¬ 
tion of objectives, relationships and 
educational significance. 

The surprising thing about the vol¬ 
ume—and the quality w'hich should en¬ 
dear it to all recreationists—is that 
“recreation” and “play” (in the rec¬ 
reation sense) find a place on the pages 
naturally, easily and with arresting fre¬ 
quency. There is interesting historical 
information and a cogent analysis of 
the development of recreation pro¬ 
grams in the schools. 

Typical of Dr. Scott’s straight think¬ 
ing is the following, in reference to 
biological characteristics of girls and 
women: “In general, the limiting fac¬ 
tors fall into three groups: (1) those 
that have no scientific foundation, but 
are based upon timeworn prejudices; 
(2) actual characteristics that are ob¬ 
servable but interpreted in relation to 
social custom; and (3) proved biologi¬ 
cal characteristics.” 

In my opinion the book is a “must” 
for physical educators and all others 
who have anything to do with competi¬ 
tive sports. In America, in this era, the 
category would include practically ev¬ 
erybody. Recreation leaders will un¬ 
doubtedly find much of interest and 
profit in the volume.— G. Otl Romney, 
Dean, School of Physical Education 
and Athletics, West Virginia Univer¬ 
sity, Morgantown. 

Television Series Available 

Available free of charge to non¬ 
profit organizations are mimeographed 
copies of the scripts of a series of ex¬ 
cellent television programs. These, 
forming a trilogy, have been presented 
by NBC under the over-all title, “A- 
merican Inventory.” Each deals with an 
age group and its problems. “The 
Early Years,” “The Middle Years,” 
and “The Later Years” are covered. In 
addition, and also free, are kinescopes 
of these same programs. If interested, 
write to Teleprograms, Incorporated, 
National Broadcasting Company, RCA 
Building, Radio City, New York 20, 
New York. 
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Recreation Leadership Courses 

Sponsored jointly by tlic National Recreation Association and local recreation departments 

November, Deeember, 1951, January 1952 


Helen M. Dauncey 
S ocial Recreation 

liirmingham, Alabama 

January 7-10 

i. F. Simmons, Jefferson County Board of Education 


Greenville, Alabama 

January 14-17 

Frank H. Echols, Butler County Board of Education, and Miss 
Betty Rogers, Supervisor of Instruction, Butler County Board of 
Education 


Alabama 

January 7-February 7 

Mrs. Jessie Garrison Mehling, Supervisor, Health and Physical 
Education, Department of Education, Montgomery 

Anne Livingston 
S ocial Recreation 

Midwest District 

November 1-15 

John J. Collier, Distriet Representative, National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation, 949 North Prospect Avenue, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Tifton, Georgia 

December 3-6 

Dr. George P. Donaldson, President, Abraham Baldwin Agricul¬ 
tural College, Abac Rural Station 


North Carolina 

January 14-31 

James S. Stevens, Jr., Acting Director, North Carolina Recreation 
Commission, 615 Hillsboro Street, Raleigh 

MtLDRED Scanlon 
S ocial Recreation 

Wedowee, Alabama 

November 5-8 

J. L. Lovvorn, Randolph County Board of Education 


Brewton, Alabama 

November 12-15 

0. C. Weaver, Escambia County Board of Education, and Miss 
Ethel Holmes, Supervisor of Instruction, Escambia County Board 
of Education 


Sbreveport, Louisiana 

January 7-10 

Clyde Stallcup, Superintendent of Recreation 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
January 14-17 

Alvin R. Eggeling, Director, Oklahoma City Recreation Depart¬ 
ment 


Amarillo, Texas 

January 21-24 

Jack Hans, Director of Recreation, Park and Recreation Commis¬ 
sion, North Wing Municipal Auditorium 


Galveston, Texas 

January 28-31 

William Schuler, Director of Recreation, Menard Community 
Center 

Frank Stapues 

Arts and Crafts 

Danville, Virginia 

November 5-15 

V. C. Smoral, Superintendent of Recreation, Recreation Commis¬ 
sion, 119 Municipal Building 


I'acific Southwest District 
Month of January 

Lynn S. Rodney, Room 424, 607 South Hill Street, Los Angeles, 
California 

Grace Walker 
C reative Recreation 

Pensacola, Florida 

November 5-15 

Julian Olsen, Superintendent, Recreation Department, City Hall 


Gastonia, North Carolina 
November 26-29 

Mrs. Dora R. Humphrey, Supervisor of Instruction, Gaston County 
Schools, Board of Education 


Attendance at training courses eonducted by National Recreation Association leaders usually is open to all who wish to attend. 
For details as to location of the institute, contents of course, registration procedure and the like, coniniunieatc with the sponsors 
of the courses as listed above. 
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CHRISTMAS LIST FOR 1951 

(Continued from October) 



Fun for Christmas 

Case of the Misbehaving Toys, The (MP 408) 
—A play for boys and girls, with complete di¬ 
rections for costumes, music and the like $.10 

Christmas Fairs (MB 984) —Three-in-one 
Christmas program for community centers. 
Tells how to set up demonstration booths giv¬ 
ing children and adults ideas for inexpensive 
gifts and activities which can be carried on at 
home .$.10 

Christmas Party, A (MB 1420) .$.10 

Games, Games, Games to Make Your Christ¬ 
mas Party Merry (MB 1827)—Seven games 
to liven up your party .$.10 

Ice-Breakers and Games for Christmas (MB 
1435) .$.10 

Night Before Christmas Parties with a 
Purpose (F 28) .$.10 

Polar Christmas Party, A—A party with an 
Arctic theme .$.10 

St. George Play, The (MP 56)—A rollicking 
farce over three hundred years old.$.10 

St. Nick Selects a Few Games (F 31) ... $.10 

Spice of Christmas Games, The (MB 2015) — 
Games for Christmas parties .$.10 

Ways to Distribute Small Christmas Gifts 
(MB 1587)—For club parties, large celebra¬ 
tions . $.10 

Creating for Christmas 

Christmas Tree Ornaments from Egg Shells 
(MB 1133) .$.10 

Christmas Windows (MB 586) —Use of cel¬ 
lophane, oiled paper and so on to brighten 
your windows .$.10 


Gifts and Gadgets Made of Paper (MP 297) 
—Ideas for gifts and decorations .$.15 

Christmas Is Serious 

Candle-Lighting Service, A (P 18) .$.10 

Christmas Carnival in Carols and Panto¬ 
mimes (MP 296).$.10 

Christmas Carol Leaflets— per 100 .$.80 

Here We Go A-Caroling (MB 1897)—Brief 
carol program suggestions for reader and 
choir .$.10 

La Posada — American Style (F 32) — A 
Christmas carol service commemorating the 
journey of Mary and Joseph from Nazareth to 
Bethlehem .$.10 

Seven Gifts, The (MP 369)—A Christmas pan¬ 
tomime about the Christmas star .,;$.10 

Stories of the Christmas Carols (MP 60) 
—Also suggestions for “Learn a Carol a 
Day” . $.15 

Recent Bibliographies 

Christmas Masques, Festivals and Pageants 
WITH Music (MP 406)..$.10 

Christmas Music (MP 216)^—A listing of the 
best collections .$.05 

New Year’s and Twelfth Night Parties 

Beginning of the Year Games (MB 1595) $.10 

Crown Your Twelve Months Merrily (MP 
265)—An unusual twelfth-night party to bring 
the season to a close .■.$.10 

Ring in the New (P 14)—Games and decora¬ 
tions for your New Year’s party .$.10 

Turn-0ver-a-New-Leaf Party, A (MP 171) 
—Decorations and jirogram .$.10 

Watch Night Party (MP 346)—Games, stunts, 
relays and the like .$.05 


Available from the National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
























































Here are some suggestions for your February celebrations 
of such important events os Washington's and Lincoln's 
birthdays and Valentine's Day. The publications listed may 
be obtained from the National Recreation Associotion. 


Abraham Lincoln (MP 4)—Games, plays and a 
listing af plays, music, stories and poems $.35 

An All-American Party (MB 1373)—Quiet and 
active games for patriotic holidays .... $.10 

Barn Dance Returns, The— Complete instruc¬ 
tions far increosingly-papular born dance, very 
suitable for February events. $.25 

Burying the Hatchet (MB 1914)—Gomes for 
Washington's birthday .$.10 

Fame in February— A reprint on a party of 
famous February folks .$.15 

Freedom Means All of Us Everywhere (MP 

361)—Program far a patriotic holiday. . . $.15 

Fun for February (MB 1959)—Games for a 
"hearty'' and "patriotic" party.$.10 

Games for a Patriotic Party (MB 1734) $.10 

General Goes Home, The (MP 139)—A play¬ 
let for eleven girls .$.10 

"Hearty" Valentine Porty, A— Decorations, 
gomes, relays, stunts, music, dancing and re¬ 
freshments .$.15 

How to Celebrate Washington's Birthday 

(MP 3)—Plays, parties and a long bibliography 
of material for this celebration.$.35 


in the Hearts of His Countrymen— A pageant 
ploy based upon episodes in the life of George 
Washington .$.25 

Let's Have a Log Cabin Party (MB 1604) $.10 

1999 Valentine Party, A (MP 145)—A celebra¬ 
tion plonned to be fashionable with the future 
generation .$.10 

Our Patriotic Holidays (MP 308)—Program 
material, crafts, games and stunts . $.25 

Parties for Special Days of the Year- 

Four February parties, plus many other party 
ideas far the year 'round.$.50 

Plays and Pageants Based on incidents in 
American History, Citizenship and Other 
Patriotic Themes (MP 252)—A bibliogra¬ 
phy .$.15 

St. Valentine's Day (MP 61)—Parties, ploys 
and bibliography . $.35 

Washington and Lincoln Community Rally 

(MB 1600)—Program for patriotic rally, as given 
in Boston .$.10 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 

315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, NEW YORK 
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The gym ot Towson High School, Towson, Morylcind, fea* 
tures five Porter 217B "Hoistoway" Bosketboll Backstops 
which moy be hoisted to the ceiling to make room for 
other activities. Porter 237B AlhSteei Fon-Shoped Bock> 
boords ore used. Towson olso hos Porter gymnasium 
opporotus including climbing ropes, horizontol bor ond 
gym mots. 



at leading gyins fmn coast-to-coast the choice is Porter 

tfie Atlantic Slates say. ftrter 

Go from Maine down the Atlantic Seaboard . . . cut back z' ^ 

diagonally to the District of Columbia . . . then return. Here / ^ 

in the Atlantic States as elsewhere, wherever you go all over I 

America, you’ll find Porter basketball backstop equipment '^*'(1 }\ 

and gymnasium apparatus in use in the leading schools, jj 

universities, clubs and community houses. It’s not difficult 
to find out why! Porter equipment meets the highest stand- 
ards of quality—and Porter service is prompt, intelligent 
and eager to please you. 



EQUIPPING A GYM? 

If you are equipping an existing building or planning a 
new one, Porter engineers can be helpful to you. Years 
of experience in solving installation problems of broad 
variety qualify them to counsel wisely. No obligation. 
Write today. 
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EDITORIAL 


A University President 

Looks at 
Recreation 


O N'E-QUARTER MILLION faculty mem¬ 
bers, teaching in eighteen hundred 
institutions of higher education, in¬ 
struct some two and one-half million 
young men and women and annually 
graduate some half million bachelors 
and masters and six and one-half thou¬ 
sand doctors. These young men and 
women represent a selected population 
group. They live in a community un¬ 
der discipline and pressing time obliga¬ 
tions. For the most part, they are re¬ 
quired to distribute their studies in the 
various areas of knowledge and to in¬ 
clude a fairly uniform number of credit 
hours in physical education. Universi¬ 
ties are organized to produce a “whole 
man,” without concern for recreational 
activities in leisure time. 

Wliile the concern for physical 
strength and skill in sports is now an 
accepted part of curriculums, the idea 
of recreation is neither current in gen¬ 
eral faculty thinking nor is it fully de¬ 
veloped as a habit in the behavior of 
graduates. The creative use of leisure 
time remains an undeveloped field in 
wide areas of higher education. 

Leisure, may 1 suggest, is the oppor¬ 
tunity earned by work to enjoy time 
without external compulsion. Recrea- 
ation is the experience resulting from 
the free jiersonal choice among avail¬ 
able resources of activities which sat¬ 
isfy each individual’s idea of his own 
role, when played by himself for the 


Guest editorialist. Dr. Paul Douglass, 
until recently was president of Ameri¬ 
can University of Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Paul Douglass 


moment, wherein he is absolute sov¬ 
ereign of his available universe. 

How slight an im])ression of recrea¬ 
tion college students gain during their 
course is indicated by the fact that 
when thirty thousand women graduates 
wore questioned, only three jier cent 
mentioned that their education had 
been valuable in developing resources 
for leisure-time activities. 

What then are the values of recrea¬ 
tion on the camjjus to living and to 
preparation for better living after 
graduation? 

1. Recreation provides circumstances 
favorable for character growth. Re¬ 
search has begun to indicate that you 
can’t “teach character”; you just “get” 
it in the interaction of persons in 
groups. Character is really developed 
in the “teachable moments” of human 
association and informal activity. Some 
of these teachable moments are: (a) 
when a person craves activity, (b) 
when a jierson is idle, (c) when a per¬ 
son seeks a thrill, (d) when a person 
wins or loses, (e) when a person is 
lonely and seeks companionship, (f) 
when a jicrson wants approval, (g) 
when a jierson wants hetero - sexual 
association, (h) when a person emu¬ 
lates a hero and (i) when a person 
wants the satisfaction of creative re- 
sjjonse. 

Recreation, in addition to its power 
to refresh and reinvigorate the indi¬ 
vidual, provides a teaching situation 
unequalled in the whole span of educa¬ 
tional situations. 

2. Recreation strengthens democ¬ 
racy. If the foundations of democracy 


are (a) freedom to choose, |h) status 
represented by relationships involv¬ 
ing respect, approval and recognition 
which give life significance, (c) in¬ 
volvement and participation, (d) re¬ 
sponsibility, (e) mutual deference and 
(f) an opportunity to perform, for the 
love of it, a freely-chosen task with 
competence—if democracy means these 
qualities, then recreation is closely re¬ 
lated to a way of life, about the pres¬ 
ervation and integrity of which the 
whole globe now is concerned. Recrea¬ 
tion becomes a nurturing fellowship. It 
trains the shock troops of democracy 
in primary face-to-face groups. 
Strength evolves from a congenial fel- 
lowshij) of common participation. 

It is precisely at this point of the 
private provision for recreation that 1 
find the most necessary emphasis of 
democracy. 

Recreation has no political orienta¬ 
tion or concern. It is a matter of the 
free soul of every man. In totalitarian 
regimes, a first attack upon democracy 
is the public monopoly of recreation 
facilities in the interest of authoritarian 
politics. Recreation and authoritarian¬ 
ism are so diametrically opposed in 
the scale of values that oidy the actual 
havoc wrought by their weird partner¬ 
ship stands as a tragic reminder to us 
to maintain their separation inviolate. 

3. Recreation grows jiersonality in 
the doing. If it is true that eighty per 
cent of the ])eople arc little influenced 
bv books, we must recognize the fact 
that even in colleges -where the use of 
books is much less than dcan’.s wish— 
recreation has an educational value be¬ 
yond, perhaps, any other area. Many 
times 1 have seen students get hold of 
life as a result of recreation, while they 
were shriveling from academic pres¬ 
sures and, in the end, they performed 
their academic work with distinction. 

A general principle is that the use of 
facilities varies directly with the availa¬ 
bility of facilities. If recreation is to 
make its maximum impact on the cam¬ 
pus, and from the campus to communi¬ 
ties where graduates settle, universities 
must concern themselves with the de¬ 
velopment of facilities and the full utili¬ 
zation of professional recreation per¬ 
sonnel in the educational process. 

1 can conceiv'e that the develojnncnt 
of recreation to maturity on the cam- 
[ms can easily be the most imjjortant 
educational event of this decade. At 
least it has inherent in its genius a 
|)hilosoph) related to American tradi¬ 
tions, a method which uidocks oppor¬ 
tunity for character growth and a uni- 
versalit)' of appeal whi<'h makes it ca¬ 
pable of interesting a general citizen. 

Just because recreation, in essence, 
is an individual act of a free man, its 
therapy of refreshment in relaxation 
contributes to the health and sanitv of 
living in today’s world. 
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(Create 

aftomffjment 



^^hosoever on ye nighte of ye nativity of ye young Lord Jefus, 
in ye greate fnows, fhall fare forth bearing a fucculcnt bone 
for ye lofte and lamenting hounde, a wifp of hay for ye fhivering 
horfe, a eloak of warm raiment for ye ftranded wayfarer, a bundle 
of fagots for ye twittering crone ... a garland of bright berries 
for one who has worn ehains, gay arias of lute and harp for all 
huddled birds who thought that fong was dead, and divers lufh 
fweetmeats for fueh babes’ faces as peer from lonely windows— 

To him fhall be proffered and returned gifts of fuch an aftonifh- 
ment as will rival the hues of the peaeoek and the harmonies of 
heaven, fo that though he live to ye greate age when man goes 
ftooping and querulous becaufe of the nothing that is left in him, 
yet fhall he walk upright and remembering, as one whofe heart 
fhines like a great ftar in his breafte. 


iHerrie CijriftmasJ 

To All Our Readers! 

RECREATION 
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• Community discussion programs, 
on “The Heritage of the United States 
of America in Times of Crisis,” are 
being established under public library 
leadership by the American Library 
Association as a result of a grant of 
$150,000 from the Fund for Adult 
Education of the Ford Foundation. 
Adult recreation groups should be in¬ 
terested in this information. Six dem¬ 
onstration areas chosen by the ALA 
are New York; Denver, Colorado; Los 
Angeles; Montpelier, Vermont; and 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. Funds will be 
allocated to public libraries in these 
communities. In conducting the proj¬ 
ect, the ALA has agreed, among other 
things, to “seek the guidance of other 
interested national groups through such 
channels as the Council of National 
Organizations of the Adult Education 
Association.” 

• Conclusions reached in a three- 
year STUDY, completed by the Com¬ 
mission on Life Adjustment for Youth 
and sponsored by the United States 
Office of Education, indicate that, of 
the 6,500,000 pupils now attending the 
nation’s secondary schools, twenty per 
cent are enrolled in college-preparatory 
courses and another twenty per cent 
in vocational schools. But the remain¬ 
ing sixty per cent, who do not plan 
to enter either college or a trade, find 
that the high schools do not meet their 
needs. 

It is emphasized that organized edu¬ 
cation must provide youth with real 
opportunities for participation as ac¬ 
tive partners in community affairs. 
Every community in America needs 
additional services, and every com¬ 
munity has great resource in its youth, 
who are eager to acquire status in the 
community by rendering service. 

• Appointed to the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the Workshop on Recrea¬ 


tion, under the sponsorship of the 
Athletic Institute, George Butler, of 
the National Recreation Association, 
attended its November meeting in Mia¬ 
mi, Florida. He also attended the 
American Institute of Park Executives, 
held in Miami, during the week of 
November 12. 

• The Advisory Council on Partici¬ 
pation of National Organizations in 
the White House Conference held a 
meeting on November 27, in New York 
City to review the follow-up activi¬ 
ties of the national organizations in 
the council and to determine the fur¬ 
ther course of action. The National 
Recreation Association was represented 
on the steering committee of the coun¬ 
cil. 

• Named as new director of the Na¬ 
tional Park Service, Conrad L. Wirth 
will succeed Arthur E. Deinaray, who 
retires on December 8. Connie Wirtb, 
son of the late Theodore Wirth, has 
been with the park service in various 
capacities for many years. He always 
has worked devotedly in the interests 
of parks, in land and recreation plan¬ 
ning, and has closely cooperated with 
the National Recreation Association 
through the years. The association 
heartily congratulates him on his new 
appointment. 

• The Pacific Southwest Recrea¬ 
tion Conference, to be held February 
19 to 22 in Fresno, California, will be 
attended by Joseph Prendergast, Ex¬ 
ecutive Director of the NRA. Mr. 
Prendergast also will attend the Mid- 
Continent Recreation and Park Insti¬ 
tute at the University of Minnesota, 
March 20 to 22, and the 1952 Gover¬ 
nors’ Conference on Recreation in In¬ 
diana on March 28. Recently, he was 
banquet speaker at the Sixth Annual 
Industrial Recreation Conference, No¬ 
vember 18 to 20, at Purdue University 


on “Recreation’s Contribution to Our 
Industrial Society in a Period of Na¬ 
tional Emergency,” and was on the 
panel for the “Recreation and Educa¬ 
tion” meeting of the recent National 
Welfare Assembly Conference on Com¬ 
munity Mobilization, held in Washing¬ 
ton, November 29 to December 1. 

• Staff member of the United De¬ 
fense Services of the National Rec¬ 
reation Association, Mrs. Helena Hoyt 
is giving full time to the recreation 
problems of women in the armed 
forces. 

• Field workers of the National 
Recreation Association are serving 
262 communities in connection with 
local defense recreation problems. USO 
services rise to a total of 228 units 
in this country and abroad with the 
opening of a USO club in Los Vegas, 
Nevada, for a ninety-day emergency 
period. 

• A pamphlet recently published 
by the California Recreation Commis¬ 
sion, “Off-Post Recreation for Service¬ 
men and Women,” with a foreword by 
Governor Earl Warren, promotes meet¬ 
ing the needs of service people—to 
feel at home in a community—by a 
cooperative effort of public agencies 
and private groups. It suggests poli¬ 
cies for off-post recreation—activities, 
services and interests—which should 
appeal to men and women away from 
home. 

• Because the March of Dimes has 
not kept pace with the march of polio, 
the National Foundation for Infan¬ 
tile Paralysis is compelled to enlarge 
its 1952 drive from two weeks to a 
full four-week period. The appeal will 
start on January 2, instead of on Janu¬ 
ary 15, and run through January 31. 

The devastating impact and after- 
math of polio in the last three years 
of record-breaking incidence found tbe 
National Foundation, at the beginning 
of 1951, pledged to care for a cumu¬ 
lative caseload of an estimated forty- 
five thousand patients. In addition, 
help has been sought by four out of 
five of this year’s victims, whose num¬ 
bers still are growing. It became ap¬ 
parent in July that the money raised 
ill the 1951 March of Dimes would 
not be sufficient to take care of tbe 
situation. 
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Over earth’s shadows are ringing yet 
The notes of celestial song; 

The voices of angels and men are 
met, 

And praises high prolong; 

Oh, love untold, 

Hope manifold, 

Joy of each Christmas morn! 

— Anon. 

1 have always thought of Christmas 
time as a good time; a kind, forgiving, 
charitable, pleasant time; the only time 
I know of, in the long calendar of the 
year, when men and women seem by 
one consent to open their shut - up 
hearts freely . . . 

And therefore, though it has never 
put a scrap of gold or silver in my 
pocket, I believe that it has done me 
good, and will do me good; and I 
say, God bless it! 

—Charles Dickejis 


Hapj)y, happy Christmas, that can 
win us back to the delusions of our 
childish days, that can recall to the 
old man the pleasures of his youth, and 
transport the sailor and the traveler, 
thousands of miles away, back to his 
own fireside and his quiet home! 

—Charles Dickens 


Christmas is here. 

Merry old Christmas, 

Gift - bearing, heart - touching, joy¬ 
bringing Christmas, 

Day of grand memories, king of the 
year! 

--Washington Irving 


The time draws near the birth of 
Christ; 

The moon is hid; the night is still. 
The Christmas bells from hill to hill 
Answer each other in the mist. 

—Alfred Tennyson 


We bring in the holly, the ivy, the pine. 
The spruce and the hemlock together 
we twine; 

With evergreen branches our walls we 
array 

For the keeping of Christmas, our 
high holiday. 

Glory to God in the highest we sing. 
Peace and good will arc the tidings 
w'c bring. 

—Old English 

Good new's from heaven the angels 
bring. 

Glad tidings to the earth they sing: 
To us this day a child is given. 

To crow'll us with the joy of heaven. 

—Martin Luther 

He rides to the East, and he rides 
to the West, 

Of his goodies he touches not one; 
He eateth the crumbs of the Christmas 
feast 

When the dear little folks are done. 

Old Santa Claus doeth all that he 
can; 

This beautiful mission is his; 

Then children, be good to the little 
old man. 

When you find who the little man is. 

— Anon. 

As fits the holy Christmas birth. 

Be this, good friends, our carol still— 
Be peace on earth, be peace on earth. 
To men of gentle will. 

—William Makepeace Thackeray 


The holly and the ivy. 

Now' both are full w'ell grown. 

Of all the trees that are in the wood. 
The holly bears the crow'ii. 

—Old Carol 

The merry Christmas, with its gener¬ 
ous boards. 

Its fire-lit hearths, and gifts and 
blazing trees. 

Its pleasant voices uttering gentle 
words. 

Its genial mirth, attuned to sw'cet 
accords. 

Its holiest memories! 

The fairest season of the passing 
year— 

The merry, merry Christmas time is 
here. 

—George Arnold 
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Volunteer Leaders 

Sirs: 

Regarding the article, “A Volunteer 
Leader’s Training Course,” by John A. 
Turner of St. Louis, appearing in the 
September issue of Recreation, I 
should like to say that a good group of 
volunteer leaders is one of the major 
needs of every recreation department. 
We sometimes slip up on using volun¬ 
teers because of the time and effort re¬ 
quired to prepare them for the work, or 
we try to use them without training 
and they drop out because they can’t 
do the work or feel inadequate. In ad¬ 
dition to skills, they must be taught 
other phases of the work, such as pub¬ 
lic relations, organization and recrea¬ 
tion philosophy. 

St. Louis’ training course seems to 
be an ideal situation. What city would 
not like to have 180 volunteer work¬ 
ers? There always is the possibility 
that volunteers, after completing the 
training course, may decide that they 
can’t help. Someone may have offered 
them a full-time job or they may have 
found more need for their services at 
home. Being able to train and keep 
180 out of 250 volunteers is a rec¬ 
ord ... Congratulations to the St. Louis 
Recreation Department! 

The Winston-Salem Recreation De¬ 
partment conducts a social recreation 
training course every year, with Mrs. 
Anne Livingston of the National Rec¬ 
reation Association as instructor. In 
addition to our professional workers, 
we interest many volunteers in partici¬ 
pating. After its completion, our pro¬ 
fessional workers conduct a follow-up 
course. With the groundwork laid (and 
I mean laid) by Mrs. Livingston, we 


give members of the group a chance 
to practice over and over again what 
they have learned. This helps more of 
them to develop into leaders than other¬ 
wise would be the case. We could not 
meet the public demand for social rec¬ 
reation without these volunteers. 
Mildred Formyduval, Winston-Sa¬ 
lem Recreation Department, North 
Carolina. 

“Do We Educate for Leisure?” 
Sirs: 

The article, “Do We Educate for 
Leisure?,” in your September issue, is 
excellent. I regret that most of us are 
neglecting to teach the things for which 
Dr. Best pleads. I hope that many edu¬ 
cators will read his article. 

Walter E. Hager, President, Wil¬ 
son Teachers College, Washington, 

D. C. 

Sirs: 

I enjoyed reading Dr. Best’s recent 
contribution to Recreation. It is a 
timely article about a subject which 
should be receiving more attention in 
our schools. 

F. R. Furlong, Supervising Princi¬ 
pal, Sea cuff Public Schools, Sea 
Cliff, New York. 

“Cease Firing” 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on Ed Durlacher’s 
article in September. This is a smart 
suggestion. I hope you get plenty of 
votes in favor of the idea and that Rec¬ 
reation decides to try it out. I have 
had ample opportunity to meet square 
dance people in every state except 
Maine, and I can testify that there is a 
real need for an unbiased medium for 
the dissemination of square dance edu¬ 


cation ... If I can be of any assist¬ 
ance, I will be glad to do what I can. 
Laurence B. Cairns, National Coun¬ 
cil, Young Men’s Christian Associa¬ 
tions of the United States. 

Letter from Germany 

Sirs: 

In visiting our reading center, 1 no¬ 
ticed that almost all of the Recreation 
copies were lent away . . . We are so 
grateful to you for your kindness and, 
with pleasure, I can tell you that all of 
my fellow students find your magazine 
a very interesting, erudite and informa¬ 
tive one. We, the German youth, al¬ 
ways receive quite a lot of communistic 
books and periodicals, but it seldom 
happens that Western publications are 
sent to us without any charge. If more 
publishers would act in such an un¬ 
selfish way. I’m sure that it would be 
better for all of us, who know the dan¬ 
gers which come out of our Eastern 
zone . . . All the magazines are sent to 
East Germany after they are read. You 
see, therefore, that Recreation fulfills 
a great and good work over here. Once 
more, I thank you in the name of aU 
our readers. 

Oswald F. Puin, Vice President, In¬ 
ternational Christian Students’ Club, 
Hochheini/Main, Germany. 

One Thing or Another 

Sirs: 

I really do very much appreciate the 
publication in September of the article, 
“We Welcome You to Vallejo.” As a 
result, I have received many letters of 
inquiry and requests for sample pam¬ 
phlets from various places. 

In addition, the Clown Club idea, 
taken initially from your magazine, has 
become so active here that we just can’t 
fill all the requests for appearances. 
The activities of this club are develop¬ 
ing into an attempt to cover about fif¬ 
teen fairs next season-—just on an ex¬ 
pense basis. 

Keith A. Macdonald, Executive Di¬ 
rector, Greater Vallejo Recreation 
District, California. 

The article, “Reno’s Clown Alley,” 
by H. T. Swan of Reno, Nevada, ap¬ 
peared in the January 1951 issue of 
RECREATION and led to an adop¬ 
tion and elaboration of the idea in 
Vallejo. The story of the Vallejo club 
will appear in January 1952.—Ed. 
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THIRTY-THIRD NA 


"Tlie Recreation Congress' lias served 
to mobilize the recreation forces of 
America in full support of the national 
emergency and to eontiniie to stimulate 
and encourage recreation serv'iecs for the 
armed forces, the defense workers and 
the home front.”—Joseph Prendergast. 


ECKKATION for a Strong Ameri¬ 
ca.” the slogan of the National 
lu’cri'ation Association, aptly expressed 
the undcrUing tenor of all of the meet¬ 
ings at the Thirty-third National Rec¬ 
reation Congress in Boston this year. 
There was noticeable, more than ever 
before, an aetive awareness of the im¬ 
portance of recreation to the demo¬ 
cratic way of life and, specifically, to 
both citizen and military morale dur¬ 
ing a period of national defense. There 
was a consciousness, too, of gratitude 
to Joseph Lee, beloved founder of the 
recreation movement, as recreation 
workers gathered in the city where he 
did his famous pioneer work for chil¬ 
dren's j)la)grounds. Joseph Lee, who 
served for twenty-seven years as presi¬ 
dent of the National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation, was a native Bostonian; and 
it could truthfully be said that, in visit¬ 
ing Boston for its Congress, the na¬ 
tional recreation movement had really 
come home. 

The importance of recreation in a 
national emergenc) also was empha¬ 
sized by the attendance and particijja- 
tion of a large number of representa- 
ti^'es from the armed forces and of 
executives of the nation’s defense of¬ 
fices in Washington. The grou]) from 
Special Services Division of the Army, 
headed by their chief. Brigadier Gen¬ 
eral Charles W. Christenherry- -the 
principal sjjeaker at one of the evening 
sessions- -included Lieutenant-Colonel 
Frank M. Davenport, .Major A1 Vitacco 
and a total of eighty army and air 


force special service club directors. 
Lieutenant Commander Ralph H. Col¬ 
son, Lnited States Naval Reserve, Di¬ 
rector of Welfare. First Naval District 
of Boston, was on the panel for the 
discussion meeting on “Defense Emer¬ 
gency Problems for Community Rec¬ 
reation--Ci^■il Defense,” as was Sher¬ 
wood Gates, Chief, Office of Cominuni- 
t\ Services, Air Force. 

Said Mr. Gates: “We are going to 
have a large armed force for a mighty 
long time. It’s a new thing in our na¬ 
tional life, and we’ve got to learn to 
live with it. We can take the point of 
view that service in the military is a 
blank space out of a young man’s life 
—or a constructive, wholesome period, 
adding to the richness of that life. It is 
up to both military and civilian per¬ 
sonnel. ” (For further information on 
Congress defense meetings, see pages 
375 and 386.) 

W. H. Orion, Director, Recreation 
Service, Special Services, Veterans Ad¬ 
ministration, chaired a meeting on 
“Recreation and Mental Health for 
Hospital Patients.” 

Also, among the twelve hundred 
leaders, both lay and professional from 
forty-six states, who gathered at the 
Boston Statler, were representatives 
from six foreign countries. Dr. Yoshi- 
hiko Kurimoto, Chairman, Board of 
the National Recreation Association of 
Japan, together with three other lead¬ 
ers in recreation and education from 
Japan, attended as guests of our Ameri- 
ean government. As part of a good will 


gesture, they brought with them a 
beautiful exhibit of approximately one 
hundred arts and crafts articles, made 
in the recreation centers of Japan. 
Phis was in exchange for the recreation 
crafts exhibit which the National Rec¬ 
reation Association sent to the Japanese 
Congress last August (see Recreation, 
September 1951.) 

The other countries represented w'ere 
Germany, Israel, Thailand, Puerto Rico 
and the Philippine Islands. A delega¬ 
tion of nineteen from Canada was 
headed by J. K. Tett, director of the 
Province of Ontario and, by govern¬ 
ment appointment, member of the Na¬ 
tional Council of Physical Fitness 
(which is responsible for recreation in 
Canada) and Dr. Doris W. Plewes, of 
Ottawa, who is assistant national direc¬ 
tor of Canada’s physical fitness and 
recreation program. 

Some of the states produced a nota¬ 
bly large attendance, being led by 
Massachusetts, with 187 delegates, and 
followed by New York, with 155. 

A distinct impre.ssion gathered from 
these assembled representatives of the 
field of recreation was that the strength 
of the recreation movement indeed lies 
in the fact that its leadership is made 
up of public sjurited laymen, board 
members, contributors, professional 
workers and government officials, all of 
w'hom are drawm together in an attempt 
to bring about a richer life in America 
through recreation. The Boston Con¬ 
gress particularly illustrated the depths 
of this leadership through the active 
participation of these various groups. 
Ten members of the board of the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association, as well 
as a number of association sponsors, 
participated. Many of the sessions were 
chaired by distinguished leaders such 
as Charles Cabot, NR A sponsor; Mrs. 
Hilda Ives, once a member of the 
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hoard; and Albert West, chairman of 
Boston’s Recreation Commission. In 
many of the section meetings, lay mem¬ 
bers of local and state boards actively 
shared in leadership. , 

Opening day was charged with the 
bustle of registering; locating friends, 
meeting rooms, consultation room, 
press room, offices, and the making of 
appointments. The spirit of the entire 
five-day meeting was excellent, and 
many delegates were heard to remark 
on its warmth and feeling of friendly 
informality. 

The NRA consultation room, with its 
display of published recreation materi¬ 
als, was located in an especially beauti¬ 
ful room this year, where guests could 


sit down in comfort to examine the 
large scrapbooks on display. 

A spot of great interest, following 
the formal announcement that next 
year’s Congress will be held in Seattle, 
Washington, was the Seattle display of 
materials and information about rec¬ 
reation in the Northwest. “Blackie” 


and “King,” two frozen specimens of 
the king salmon of Puget Sound, were 
down to Boston as evidence that Wash¬ 
ington is a good vacation land. 

Vying with the Seattle display for 
attention was the “You-i\Iake-It” crafts 
demonstration put on by Wichita, Kan¬ 
sas. John Mahan, crafts leader of the 
Wichita recreation department, daily 
instructed interested crowds in the 
techniques of the simple, easy-to-do 
crafts, popular at Wichita community 
centers and playgrounds. 

The press room was, as usual, a cen¬ 
ter of hurried activity as the summariz- 
ers of each meeting reported the news 
which was sent out to all parts of the 
country. The Boston newspapers did an 


excellent job of coverage in a tight- 
space situation. Those press photo¬ 
graphs which they could not publish 
were televised over the WBZ-TV news 
broadcast of the Boston Post, on two 
e\enings. The Fay Foto Service of Bos¬ 
ton cooperated hy taking pictures of 
Congress events, many of which appear 


in this issue. If anyone would like to 
order prints, write to the service di¬ 
rectly, at 4.5 West Canton Street. 

The local Boston arrangements com¬ 
mittee did an excellent job of helping 
to make things go smoothly, and the 
Boston Junior League and the Girl 
Scouts heljjed considerably by supply¬ 
ing ushers for general sessions and the 
banquet. A large supply of locally- 
donated apples was distributed at one 
of the meetings on “Recreation in Ru¬ 
ral Areas” by Miss Ruth Meintire of 
the University of Massachusetts. 

Mention should certainly be made 
here, too, of the excellent Statler serv¬ 
ice and the hel)) of its master house¬ 
man, G. Peter. 

Evening Meetings 

The Congress was officially launched 
at the first large session on Monday 
evening, when Charles G. Cabot, chair¬ 
man and Boston sponsor of the Nation¬ 
al Recreation Association, welcomed all 
delegates. Mr. Cabot read aloud warm 
greetings from President Truman; Ta- 
kahilo, Prince of Mikasa, honorary 
president of the National Recreation 
Association of Japan; and from Mrs. 
Howard Braucher, wife of the late 
president of the NRA. The Reverend 
Paul Moore, Jr., first vice-president of 
the association, gave the invocation. 
The keynote of the entire Congress, be¬ 
cause of its vital significance to every 
American, was set by the principal 
speaker, Erwin D. Canham, when he 
chose the topic, “The Chances for 
Peace.” Said he: “My own conclusion, 
based upon concrete points, is that we 
have a very real chance to prevent 
war, but that we face a protracted 
period of uncertainty, calling for the 
utmost national and international alert¬ 
ness, calm, common sense, mutual tol¬ 
erance. sacrifice and an awakening to 



NRA board members and guests. Standing, left to right: Henry L. Shattuek, Otto T. Mal- 
lery, Mrs. John D. Jameson, Thomas E. Rivers, Gregg Bemis, Joseph Prendergast, J. 
Willard Hayden. Seated: Mrs. William L. Van Alen, Richard Westgate, Miss Susan M. 
Lee, Stephen H. Mahoney, Miss Ellen Prehensen, Charles E. Reed, Reverend Paul Moore, 
Jr., and Mrs. Norman Harrower. Mr. Hayden was the gracious host at this luncheon. 
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Congress visits Northwest in 1952; Seattle exhibit offers information. Lou Evans, Assist¬ 
ant Director of Recreation; Miss Pearl Powell, Supervisor of Women’s & Girls’ Activities. 


tlic basic spiritual values upon which 
all survisal depends." 

The Tuesday evening session was 
chaired by -Stephen -Mahonc). who is 
vice-chairman of the National Advisory 
Connnittee on Defense -Services of the 
National Icccreation Association. 'I’he 
three principal speakers of the evening 
spoke on the tojtic, “Recreation and 
the -National Kinergcncy. They were 
Ralph R. Kaul, who, until recently, was 
chairman of the Critical Areas Com¬ 
mittee, Defense Production Administra¬ 
tion; James J. Wadsworth, Deputy Ad¬ 
ministrator, Federal Civil Defense Ad¬ 
ministration; and Brigadier General C. 
W. Christenberry, United States Army 
Department of Defense. The General 
opened his remarks with warm and ap¬ 
preciative thanks to the National Rec¬ 
reation Association for the excellent 
service it is rendering the armed serv¬ 
ices; and he \vent on to urge the closer 
cooperation of local community recrea¬ 
tion departments in working with the 
military to provide recreation for serv¬ 
ice personnel in nearby army installa¬ 
tions. In line with this thought, he 
announced the formation, by the army, 
of the new Community Services 
Branch. (See page 313, November 
Recreatio-N.) He also disclosed that 
Ott Romney, dean of the School of 
Recreation and Athletics of the Uni¬ 
versity of West Virginia, has been 
named chief of the new branch. 

James J. Wadsw'orth talked about the 
need for the skills of the recreation 
worker in the civil defense picture. 
Said he: “Organized recreation calls 
for teamwork. Professional recreation 
experts know how to w'ork with people, 
how' to direct them in organized ac¬ 
tivity, how to form them into teams 
that can do a job of morale building. 
Civil defense wdll need every bit of 
help it can get from people like your¬ 
selves.” 

Mr. Kaul pointed out that recreation 
is recognized as vital to the emergency 
production effort; wdiile Oscar Suter- 
meister, a government consultant on 
industrial dispersion, gave a brief talk 
on the part recreation can play in the 
remodelling of urban areas in the light 
of the national dispersion of new and 
expanding industries. (See page 375 
for further details of this meeting.) 

At the Congress banquet on Wednes¬ 


day evening, Otto Mallcry, chairman of 
the National Recreation Association's 
Board of Directors, acted as toastmas¬ 
ter. During the evening, a memorial 
fund in honor of the late Ernest T. 
Attwell was established when Mrs. 
Frances Parrish, of the municipal rec¬ 
reation department of Louisville, Ken¬ 
tucky, acting for the Attwell Memorial 
Committee, presented a check for 
.$2,075 to the Attwell Fund. The check 
was accepted for the National Recrea¬ 
tion Association by Miss Susan Lee, 
secretary of the association’s board. 

The first speaker of the evening, Yo- 
shihiko Kurimoto, ably—and some¬ 
times humorously—assisted by bis in¬ 
terpreter, Shuichi Koba, gave a stimu¬ 
lating address on the value of recrea¬ 
tion in building friendly international 
relationships. He told of the role that 
recreation has been playing in helping 
the Japanese to assimilate the princi¬ 
ples of democracy. He urged that an 
international recreation association be 
formed, to play its part in UNESCO 
and the establishment of peace in the 
world. 

John Tasker Howard, a director of 
the American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers, the second 
speaker, pointed up music’s part in re¬ 
cording the history of a country—its 
manners, customs, means of locomo¬ 
tion, attitudes. “It is unlikely, for in¬ 
stance,” said he, “that music writers 
can ever again produce a war song that 
is joyous, such as ‘Over There’ or ‘Tip¬ 
perary,’ simply because their attitude 
toward war is no longer one which 
provokes singing.” 

On Thursday, the last evening of the 


Congress, Dr. Leonard Carmichael, 
president of Tufts College, in speaking 
on “.Some New' Light on Physical and 
Mental Fatigue,” interested delegates 
w'ith his report on a series of tests re¬ 
cently conducted at Tufts. Listeners 
were amazed to learn that a tired feel¬ 
ing doesn’t mean a thing as far as a 
person’s ability to do accurate work is 
concerned, and that an individual can 
work efficiently on complicated tasks 
despite irregular hours. What is some¬ 
times needed, more than rest, is new 
motivation, stimulation of interest. 
“People who are too tired to do the 
dishes after supper,” he said, amid 
much laughter, “often find reserve en¬ 
ergy that makes it possible for them 
to accept an invitation to a night base¬ 
ball game.” 

In speaking of the close relationship 
between motivation and fatigue, from 
the standpoint of recreation leader¬ 
ship, he pointed out that “children and 
adults can disregard the fear that the 
work which is done in properly super¬ 
vised games or exercises is overtiring 
or damaging to the individuals who 
participate.” A long period of ani¬ 
mated discussion followed Dr. Car¬ 
michael’s address. 

Daytime Meetings 

The National League’s playoff and 
the World Series did not seem to im¬ 
pair the daytime discussion meetings, 
w'hich were very well attended and 
lively. The topics, once well under way, 
spilled over into corridor conversation, 
luncheon and dinner get-togethers and 
late bull sessions. 

The themes of the fifty-four meetings 
included such provocative topics as 
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“In-Service Training for Staff Mem¬ 
bers,” “Board Members Make tbc 
Wheels Go ’Round,” “Swap Shop—Pet 
Ideas Exchange,” “What Can Recrea¬ 
tion Contribute to Churches?,” “Posi¬ 
tive Values of Community Drama Pro¬ 
grams,” “Financing Community Rec¬ 
reation,” “Recreation Literature and 
the Department Library,” “Cooperative 
Community Planning for Recreation,” 
“Recreation Personnel Policies and 
Practices,” “Women’s and Girls’ Rights 
in Recreation,” “How Realistic Is Col¬ 
lege Training?,” “Federal, State and 
Local Cooperation in Providing Rec¬ 
reation Opportunities,” “Recreation’s 
Part in Mental Health,” “ Midget Play¬ 
ers—A Giant Prohlem” and others. 

Several trends, other than those al¬ 
ready mentioned, emerged from these 
meetings: the growing eoncern for the 
individual upon the part of public rec¬ 
reation leaders; a growing interest in 
recreation activities which will carry 
over into retirement age; an ever¬ 
growing emphasis upon the importance 
of cooperation in the planning of local 
recreation programs. 

The recreation leadership training 
courses in drama, music and social 
recreation were scheduled for three 
afternoons, under the leadership of 
Grace Walker, NRA; Augustus Zanzig, 
director of music for the Brookline, 
Massachusetts, public schools; and 
Helen Dauncey, NRA, respectively. 
These workshops inspired the many 
enthusiastic comments heard where 
groups assembled. 

Special Meeting.s 

The special conferences on adminis¬ 
trative problems of chief executives of 
local recreation and park agencies, hos¬ 
pital recreation, recreation in rural 
areas and recreation for business and 
industrial employees were, as usual, 
held during the first two days. Special 
meetings on defense were held through¬ 
out the Congress. 

Meetings of the American Recrea¬ 
tion Society were held on Sunday, Sep¬ 
tember 30, and its annual business 
lunebeon on Tuesday. Tbe newly-elect¬ 
ed president of the society is Gerald B. 
Fitzgerald, Director of Recreation 
Training, University of Minnesota. 

Others included a special defense 
luncheon on Tuesday, at which the de¬ 
fense problems of industry and the 


community were of chief concern. Prin¬ 
cipal speakers were John Moore, execn- 
tivc director of the United Community 
Defense Services, New York, and Dean 
Snyder, of Special Services, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington. (See, al¬ 
so, page 375.) 

J. Willard Hayden, [)resident of the 
Charles Hayden Foundation, gracious¬ 
ly gave a luncheon for members of the 
National Recreation Association board 
and for a few of its other friends. 
Charles Hayden served as a member 
of the association’s board of directors 
for many years. 

Gregg Bemis, an NRA board mem¬ 
ber, gave a special Innchcon for tbe 
distinguished group of Boston leaders 
who served as sponsors of the Con¬ 
gress. Included, also, were a number 
of regular sponsors of the association, 
its board members and members of 
Joseph Lee’s family. T. E. Rivers, NRA 
Assistant Executive Director, in paying 
tribute to Joseph Lee, said: “The 1951 


More material from the Congress will ap¬ 
pear in future issues of RECREATION. 

Recreation and Park Yearbook, which 
highlights the extent of recreation in 
America today, is a statistical and 
factual picture of Joseph Lee’s dream 
come true.” 

Joseph Prendergast, Executive Di¬ 
rector of the National Recreation As¬ 
sociation, recognized the vast contribu¬ 
tion made by Boston leaders to the rec¬ 
reation movement as he found it after 
his appointment, and pledged the asso¬ 
ciation’s continuance on the high level 
of efficiency that has characterized it 
throngh the years. 

Delegates at Play 

Recreation leaders, given the oppor¬ 
tunity, are never loath to “practice 
what they preach,” and, incidentally, to 
pick up a few leadership pointers on 
the way. Such opportunities came about 
through the careful planning of the 
Congress committee and were inter¬ 
spersed with the more serious business 
of the meetings. 

The National Recreation Association 
tea was held on Monday afternoon for 
the purpose of making delegates feel 
welcome. All other daytime hours were 
filled with meetings and appointments, 
save one afternoon, which was devoted 


to a bus tour of scenic and historical 
Boston. 

The singing at the opening of the 
evening sessions was led, once again, 
by Augustus Zanzig, director of music 
in the public schools of Brookline, 
Massachusetts, after an absence from 
that role for some years. Delegates af¬ 
fectionately welcomed him hack and 
enjoyed his leadership immensely. 

On Monday evening, the Whitin 
Male Glee Cluh, an employee group 
sponsored by the Whitin Machine 
Works of Whitinsvillc, Massachusetts, 
conducted by C. Alexander Peloquin, 
gave a professionally-polished and en¬ 
joyable concert. The session was fol¬ 
lowed by the shouts and laughter of 
delegates in the ballroom, as they 
romped throngh the social games con¬ 
ducted by Anne Livingston of the NRA. 
“Sado - Okc-Sa,” a popular Japanese 
folk dance, was taught to the group by 
Mr. Koba and Dr. Kurimoto of the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association of Japan. 
Square dancing devotees had a chance 
at their favorite pastime on Tuesday 
and Thursday evenings. 

The Congress banquet was held on 
Wednesday evening, when 374 guests, 
in best bib and tucker, gathered for 
dining, dancing and fun. Entertain¬ 
ment was under the direction of Mil¬ 
dred Scanlon of the NRA. During din¬ 
ner, flower girls drifted between the 
tables, peddling nosegays to those who 
could answer quiz questions; a beauty 
shop quartet serenaded individual 
tables with songs from the listeners’ 
sections of the country; a barbershop 
quartet sang melodies of the Gay Nine¬ 
ties from the balcony. Mr. Prendergast 
tried to make a speech and was inter¬ 
rupted by an Italian workman in over¬ 
alls, with stepladder, who began clean¬ 
ing the chandeliers, and refused to 
leave until he was allowed to sing. His 
request was granted. The entertaining 
workman-singer later turned out to be 
Henry Schubert, recreation director of 
Dearborn, Micbigan. 

Also, while dining, guests were en¬ 
tertained with an excellent exhibition 
of square and block dancing, put on by 
the Boston YWCA, directed by Ted 
Sanella and Louise Winston. The color¬ 
ful costumes and movements of the 
dancers were most effective against the 
black backdrop of the ballroom stage. 
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After the banquet, ballroom dancing, 
to a good orchestra, was interspersed 
with entertaining musical mixers, bal¬ 
loon and cut-in dances. 

At the Thursday meeting, the local 
YWCA again contributed to the dele¬ 
gates’ enjoyment with its Pioneer Play¬ 
ers, directed by Robert Guest, present¬ 
ing a one-aet play, Sunday Costs Five 
Pesos. This, incidentally, gave the 
audience good ideas as to how a play 
can be effectively produced without 
scenery. Also, a National Recreation 
Congress Chorus, assembled by Mr. 
Zanzig, entertained fellow delegates 
with renditions of old favorites. 

Recreation for Business and 
Industrial Employees 

The special conference on this sub¬ 
ject shared the concerns and serious en¬ 
deavor of the other sections of the 
Congress. Employee recreation direc¬ 
tors, as well as executive personnel 
managers of industrial and business 
concerns, sal in on discussions which 
ranged from such topics as community 
and family relationships to the United 
States Government's plans for indus¬ 
trially-impacted communities, civil de¬ 
fense, preparing employees for retire¬ 
ment and the relationship of recreation 
to fatigue. 

The meetings pointed up the fact 
that while industr) can hire human en¬ 
ergy for its mechanically-operated ma¬ 
chines, it can neither hire enthusiasm 
for the job nor the good w'ill of the 
employee. This must come from good 
employee relations, in which emplojee 
recreation programs are a major fac¬ 
tor. In regard to employee recreation 
and the community, it w'as decided that 
“a sound eoinprebensive recreation pro¬ 
gram can be maintained at a moderate 
cost if industry and community com¬ 
bine efforts and resources.’' The discus¬ 
sion on preparing employees for re¬ 
tirement was enlightening, as few busi¬ 
ness and industrial concerns yet realize 
the importance of this ever-increasing 
problem. 

Speaking to the 13.5 persons at the 
civil defense industrial luncheon. Dean 
Snyder, Deputy Administrator for Spe¬ 
cial Services, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington. D. C., stated that, under 
Public Law 139 (Maybank-Spcnce 
Bill), no community is eligible for fed¬ 
eral assistance until it has been de- 



Tuesday evening speakers: Mr. Wads¬ 
worth, General Christenberry, Mr. Kaul. 


dared a civil defense area. The criteria 
for a civil defense area include: 

1. A new defense plant or installa¬ 
tion or a reactivated defense plant hav¬ 
ing its operation substantially ex- 
|)anded. 

2. Substantial in-niigration of indus¬ 
trial or military personnel. 

3. Substantial shortage of housing 
required for industrial or military per¬ 
sonnel that exists or impends; or that 
community facilities or services are not 
available or insufficient. 

Recreation is included within the 
meaning of community facilities or 
services. 

Hospital Recreation 

The hospital conference meetings 
covered recreation for general medical 
and surgical patients, orthopedic pa¬ 
tients. ncuropsychlatric patients and 
the topic of recreation and mental 
health. These were pronounced exceed¬ 
ingly helpful by the hospital group, 
which was made up of representatives 


from military and veterans hospitals 
and private inunieipal hospitals. There 
w'as registeied a general need for re¬ 
search and study to interpret recrea¬ 
tion in hospitals to all related services 
concerned with helping the patient. 

Rural Recreation 

Members of the conference on rec¬ 
reation in rural areas agreed that one 
of the greatest needs in this field is 
that for improving relationships be¬ 
tween rural and urban groups, in the 
light of the growing merging of rural 
and urban populations. It was agreed 
that the cooperative and eombined use 
of all public facilities, particularly of 
those of school and community, and a 
better planning of all i)ublic facilities, 
with the idea of maximum eombined 
use, are much to be desired 

(Space in this issue prevents a 
more detailed summary of all meet¬ 
ings. Order the 1951 Congress Pro¬ 
ceedings NOW! Price $2.25. Nation¬ 
al Recreation Association.) 


Board Members 

Congress Panel Discussion Briefly, under the subject of “Board 
Members Make The Wheels Go 'Round,” 107 board members agreed 
that the ideal public recreation board should include both men and 
women, consist of one member primarily interested and experienced 
in community recreation, one representing tbe school board, one 
from the Junior Chamber of Commerce, one with general business 
experience and one especially trained in financial matters; that it 
is important to work closely with city councilmen whose depart¬ 
ments are directly affected by the community recreation program. 
The details of program planning should be left in the expert and 
experienced hands of tbe superintendent of recreation, but the board 
should be thoroughly familiar with the over-all program and assume 
full responsibility for efficient and economical execution. It should 
constantly project ideas for expansion and betterment. Members 
should maintain close and frequent contact with tbe board of educa¬ 
tion, preferably through the superintendent of recreation. 
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Doris Rikcr 




illANY LOCAL communities through- |5;V»I 

out our country are rarely, if ever— 

by reason of locality or tinancial sta- ' 

tus—exposed to the opportunity of 

enjoying a living theatre production. . 

This situation presents a growing 
threat to the theatre arts as a part of 
our national culture, and is of grave 
concern to all those who love the legitimate stage. 

The way in which the theatre can be brought to com¬ 
munities, and an interest awakened in it, therefore natu¬ 
rally became one of the projects undertaken by students in 
the theatre courses at Sarah Lawrence College a year or 
so ago. They found one solution to the problem in the 
discovery of a fifteenth-century nativity play which, in 
addition to its extraordinary charm and simplicity, had 
the advantage of being portable. With a horse-drawn 
wagon as a stage, it could be transported from one com¬ 
munity to another and presented in the open air to audi¬ 
ences who surrounded it on three sides. 

The choice proved to be a particularly fortunate one, 
partly because of the pure artistry of the play, and partly 
because it symbobzed and coincided with the Christmas 
season of communal brotherhood and good will. The 
original script had been annually presented by the Tailor’s 
and Shearer’s Guild in Coventry, England. Four students 
undertook to condense it in order to facilitate production. 

Author is director oj publicity, Sarah Lawrence College. 
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but the continuity of the play was carefully preserved. 

It opened with the appearance of Isaiah, who mounted 
the wagon in order to prophesy the coming of the Christ 
Child. The scene following this prologue included the An¬ 
nunciation, first to Mary and then to Joseph, ending as 
they left the wagon, presumably on the way to Bethlehem. 
The revelation next came to the three shepherds and three 
kings. Herod was also informed, and intercepting the for¬ 
eign kings on their way to Bethlehem, welcomed them with 
kingly dignity while treacherously planning their deaths 
and the massacre of male infants, designed to protect his 
position as supreme ruler. In the following scene, the kings 
were warned by an angel of Herod’s perfidy and changed 
their route in order to avoid death at his hands. The finale 
took place in the manger at Bethlehem. The adoration of 
the kings and shepherds was followed by the departure 
of Mary, Joseph and Jesus for Egypt, and the play ended 
as they left the wagon, Mary and the Child seated on a 
tiny live donkey. 

Every student in the department contributed some time 
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and effort to the project. The actual cast numbered thirteen, 
and was supplemented by twenty members of the chorus 
dressed as English carolers, who stood slightly apart from 
the wagon and provided musieal bridges to link the differ¬ 
ent scenes. Also, they sang a nnmher of traditional Christ¬ 
mas carols both before and after the performance. Those 
students not engaged in acting, worked on eonstruction, 
costumes, make-up, lighting, publieity and direeting. 

The eostumes were executed from sketches submitted by 
members of the costume-design elasses who based their 
drawings on a study of Giotto prints. The crude, solid 
simplicity of the clothes worn by Mary, Joseph and the 
three shepherds provided an interesting eontrast to the 
brilliantly ornate eostumes of the three kings and Herod. 
The portable stage presented a number of problems, and 
several ideas were submitted from the elasses in stage de¬ 
sign. The design finally ehosen provided for a eovered 
manger at one end of the wagon. The eurtain in front of 
the manger was to be drawn back in the last seene to reveal 
Mary and Joseph. 

In addition to the presentation of “The Nativity” at Sarah 
Law'rence, four performanees were held in the surround¬ 
ing communities of Yonkers, Mt. Vernon, Bronxville and 
Eastehester, and had a final appearance in Washington 
Square in New York City. The weather was generally co¬ 
operative, exeept in the New York performance where the 
actors had to compete with a raging snowstorm. Perhaps 
the most memorable performance, however, was in Mt. 
Vernon, where the audience was mainly made up of ehil- 
dren who responded enthusiastically to the pageant. In 
addition to expressing violent disapproval of the tyrannical 
King Herod, they reaeted with great delight to the white 
and gold angels. Gabriel, for instanee, had her gown 
tweaked by one of the youngsters, who asked with touching 
faith, “Will you say a prayer for me tonight?” Another 
child was more skeptical. Inspecting the swathed and illu¬ 
minated bundle which represented the Christ Child, he an- 
nouneed to his more gullible friends, “It’s nothing hut an 
old flashlight!” 

The eommunity performanees were made possible by the 
sponsorship of local recreation organizations. The public 
response to this experiment was immediate. Letters of 
thanks and congratulations appeared every day, both from 
individuals and private organizations. Also the play was 
widely publicized in the current periodicals. Local and New 
York newspapers carried artieles, pietures or editorials, 
and comment on it appeared in print even in the distant 
columns of the Baltimore Sun, New Orleans Times-Pica- 
yune, Los Angeles Herald and the Paris Herald Tribune. 

As a direct outgrowth of this e.xperience and the result¬ 
ant requests from surrounding communities to continue to 
work with them, two members of the theatre faculty. Miss 
Madalyn O'Shea and Mr. John Blankenchip, offered a 
course in which students made a study of the function of 
the theatre in relation to the community. This course in¬ 
volved aetive theatre projeets, such as children’s plays, to 
be put on in conjunetion with reercation departments, and 
other experiments in theatre, sueh as programs of improvi¬ 
sations, sketches and one-act plays relating to problems in 


whieh the community is interested. 

One of the projects was a dance and song version of the 
children’s record, “Tubby the Tuba.” Against a baekground 
of bars of music decorated with notes, sharps and flats, 
students dressed as the various musieal instruments told 
in dance and song the story of the tuba who could not 
learn a melody. This was given for audiences of ehildren 
in several schools in Westchester and in the children’s 
ward of Bellevue Hospital in New York. 

During the summer of 1950, a troupe of Sarah Lawrence 
theatre students toured Westchester County presenting 
children’s plays, using the horse-drawn wagon stage in the 
parks and playgrounds of seventeen eounty communities. 
The group consisted of four Sarah Lawrence students, one 
Sarah Lawrenee alumna, the brother of a student and two 
students from Harvard and Duke. There was a stage mana¬ 
ger, a publicity and promotion manager, a driver who 
was also offieial baby-sitter for the spirited team of horses. 
As in most projects of this kind, every person did not only 
his own job, but pitched in on that part of theatre referred 
to as “back stage work.” The direeting and designing of 
the shows were handled by Mr. John Blankenehip, of the 
Sarah Lawrenee theatre faculty. 

The three plays presented were “The EmperoGs New 
Clothes,” “The Fisherman and His Wife,” and “Pierre 
Patelin.” “The Emperor’s New Clothes,” the well-known 



In The Fisherman and His Wife, a genie is called forth in 
a cloud of smoke—through a trap door in the wagon floor. 


Hans Christian Andersen fairy tale, was chosen as the 
afternoon show for children. It is the story of two indigent 
weavers who fabricate a magical cloth, supposedly visible 
only to able, intelligent people. When the cloth is cut as 
a suit for the emperor’s birthday, no one, including the 
emperor, dares admit that no material exists; instead they 
outdo eaeh other in extravagant praise. At the end of the 
delightful scene in whieh the emperor is finally “elothed” 
in his new suit, he parades through the audienee under a 
large red canopy wearing only his long-johns. Before eaeh 
performanee a ehild was seleeted at random from the 
audience to deliver the puneh line, “But Mommy, he hasn’t 
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any clothes on." 'I'he success of lliis arrangement flejiended 
upon tlie )>recarions thread of tlie temporary ingcTine’s 
memory and stage presence, and deliver)- ranged all the 
war from ‘"The empire doesn't wear nothing on." to “(3h. 
moiTini) ! ' and occasionallv no line was heard at all. 

The other two shows needed no outside helj), hut then; 
were always places in the scri|)t to keep the actors worried. 
In "The Fisherman and IHs Wife" a genie is called forth. 
Interrupted in a rendevons with a mermaid, he appears in 
a cloud of smoke through a trap door in the wagon. On 
occasion, the smoke homh didn't work or the trap door got 
stuck, forcing the genie to he manually cata))u]ted onto the 
uagon. In “Pierre Patelin," a farce involving an irrespon¬ 
sible lawver. an even less responsible she))herd and a 
scheming tailor, no one e\er knew quite what the end 


woidd he. The final seem; found the lawyer chasing the 
slie|)herd. while the tailor chased the lawyer . . . twice 
around the wagon, once across tlie top of it, and then 
through the audience which, by that time, was jiardonahly 
wondering wlio was chasing whom. One evening just before 
the show, laughter was heard from the assembled specta¬ 
tors. Sammy, the more lovable of the two horses, had 
])rematurel)- opened the show by turning calmly around 
in the traces to munch away at the medieval straw broom 
from the Patelin household. 

“The Nativity” play, however, has been given again and 
again at Christmas time, by different groups of students, 
r^ith new approaches to lighting and staging, offering to 
both partici])ants and audiences an entertaining and satis¬ 
fying experience. 




Artificial Snow Event 


Instead of 
Claus, the 


the one, 
situation 


original Santa 
required four. 


The recreation di¬ 
rector of San Gabriel. 
California, Johnny 
Klingenspor, is a snow 
enthusiast of the first 
degree. Recently, he 
bemoaned the fact lliat 
San Gabriel is in the 
citrus belt and there¬ 
fore his little proteges 
had never had the thrill of supervised winter sport play. 
Being a man of direct action, however, he changed this 
with one swoop of his recreation budget. 

The decision was made to hold an artificial snow storm 
at Smith Park in .San Gabriel. Contacts were made with the 
motion jiicture studios for the use of their giant snow 
machines, and fifty thousand jiounds of ice were ordered 
for the event. The recreation department generated such 
steam and enthusiasm in San Gabriel, however, that dona¬ 
tions from residents were soon being received. What had 
started as a local event snowballed into a national event. 

When the day of the Snow Frolic rolled around, a grand 
total of one hundred thirty-one thousand pounds of 
powdered ice was on hand—enough snow to cover an acre 
of the park six inches deep. The recreation department also 
stocked u)) with six thousand ice cream cones, two thousand 
sacks of popcorn, three thousand wienies and ten thousand 
marshmallows for the children. Instead of one Santa Claus, 


there were four. Instead of the original twenty-five hundred 
children expected, there were over eighteen thousand under 
ten years of age, as well as a similar number of adults. 

The snow in the orange belt stunt caught the faney of 
the papers, magazines and newsreels, and seventy-two pho¬ 
tographers were on hand. The event was televised on 
three stations, and trvo newsreels were made of it. Life, 
Time and Pic magazines sent people to cover it, and its 
story was run in over eighteen hundred newspapers 
throughout the country. 

Mr. Klingenspor and his staff of eight recreation direc¬ 
tors came through the ordeal with flying snowballs. Snow- 
flushed children were given toboggan rides down specially 
built slides, snow man contests were held, lessons were 
given in the art of skiing, and of course the inevitable snow 
ball throwing took place. 

The Red Cross tent, set up for emergencies, reported 
that things went so smoothly that there were only five 
minor injuries, including a black eye suffered by one 
member of the recreation department who tried to stop a 
flying snowball. 

Big bonfires were built to keep the children warm and 
to assist in serving hot refreshments. The adults were not 
forgotten either. Square dancing was held on the tennis 
courts and over five thousand square dancers came to 
dance near the snow and in the snow. 

A little event had grown into a big one, with great credit 
to the recreation department for producing so rare a spec¬ 
tacle as an artificial snow storm. 
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Santa brings liis reindeer 


When over two thousand persons and 
four arctic reindeer work for three months 
to create a Christmas parade, it’s bound 
to be successful—particularly when the merchants of a city 
put up §4,800 to buy the necessary materials. 

That is the way it was done in Oklahoma City last year. 
During the preceding February, the hoard of directors of 
the Oklahoma City Retailers Association approved the 
general idea of a Christmas Parade, proposed by Emmett 
E. Barbee, the secretary-manager of the association, and 
voted a budget of .§4,500 for the event. Dr. Chester Swan¬ 
son, then deputy-superintendent and now superintendent of 
schools, was the next to hear about it and he, in turn, 
presented the idea to the principals of the fourteen high 
and junior-high schools of the city.^All agreed to co¬ 
operate. 

Several conferences followed, with Mr. Barbee, Fire 
Chief R. G. McAlpine, who was the parade marshal, and 
Catherine Simpson, of the recreation' department of the 
Oklahoma City park system, working out the general plans. 
A parade committee, which was later augmented, met dur¬ 
ing August. Among its members were representatives of the 
police department, city schools and the head of the school 
art department. The next month, Mrs. Simpson and Em¬ 
mett Barbee met with the fourteen school principals and 
worked out a set of rules to govern the building of the floats. 

It was agreed that fourteen city schools and two Catholic 
high schools would enter floats, with each participating 
school receiving one hundred dollars from the Retailers 
Association for the purchase of materials. Schools were 
asked to stay within that budget and to return any unspent 
balance. Nothing could he borrowed except a truck or 
chassis for the float. 

The theme for each entrant had to be submitted for ap¬ 
proval by the fifteenth of October in order to avoid any 
duplication. As soon as each was approved, a check for 
expenses was mailed to the school principal. Next, a meet¬ 
ing of student representatives of the schools was called so 
that they might help determine the position of each float in 
the parade. In fact, as far as possible, all decisions were 
left to students and faculty. In addition, a display manager 
from a downtown store was assigned to each school to 
serve as counselor. However, nothing could be rented from 


the counselor’s own store. Catalogues from the Chicago 
Artificial Flower Company, 3520 West Fullerton Avenue, 
Chicago, and Gasthofl’s Manufacturing Company, ,316 
South Rome Avenue, Tamjia, Florida, were very helpful 
in the selection of designs and display material. Each dis- 
])lay manager was presented with twenty-five dollars, and 
the promise of a chance at the one hundred dollar prize to 
he given to the one who helped with the winning float. Thus 
the incentive was provided! The float prizes also were 
worthwhile—with a first prize of two hundred dollars, 
second prize of one hundred dollars, third prize of seventy- 
five dollars, and three honorable mention prizes of thirty- 
five dollars each. 

The art and wood-working departments of each school 
worked together so well in designing and creating the floats 
that, of the sixteen finally completed, nearly all would have 
qualified for a place in a professional parade. About half 
of the themes were religious while the other half reflected 
the very fine spirit of the Christmas and holiday season. 
Not a line of advertising of any kind was to be seen any¬ 
where during the ceremony! 

On the day of the big event, schools were dismissed at 
one-thirty, for the parade was scheduled to start promptly 
at two-thirty. To facilitate matters, a blueprint of the jiark- 


Fourteen public schools and two Catholic high schools in 
the city entered floats created by students and faculties. 
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ing spaces at the iioint of assembly and of the parade route 
^^as mailed to jiarticipants. and one hundred policemen 
and one hundred guards from nearby Tinker Field were 
drilled in handling the crowds. Fort)-five minutes were re¬ 
quired for the parade to pass the reviewing stand. A large 
number of e.xtra buses was put into service at one-thirty, 
and was available immediately after the parade. By four- 
thirt). the congestion was completely relieved and the 
five o'clock rush was not hampered by parade crowds. 

Quite earl) all schools were notified on what points their 
floats would he judged by a committee of one prominent 
artist, two art instructors from a local university, a dis¬ 
play specialist and a minister. Each member made his 
choice independently, using a point system, and it was 
simple to total the points after the parade and announce 
the winners. 

Thirteen school bands, with about seven hundred musi¬ 
cians, and seven school pep clubs, with more than six 
hundred members, took part in our first venture. Each band 
was allowed twenty-five dollars for the transportation 
of ])layers and instruments. How'ever, this amount proved 
to be inadequate and will have to be increased another 
year, probably to thirty dollars. 

The last featured number of the parade was old St. Nick 
himself, in a sleigh drawn by four live Arctic reindeer. It 
cost five hundred dollars to rent Santa’s helpers from a 
Texas rancher wdio goes to the Arctic each year to supple- 

A,\TA OPENS his wonderful pack and all the toys come 
to life, in one of-the most striking scenes of the Oakland, 
California, recreation department’s Christmas pageant, 
“Light of the World.” The two-hour pageant will be given 
for its tw'enty-fifth year on December 8 and 9 in tlie local 
municipal auditorium. Some seventeen hundred school 
children from six high schools, eight junior high schools 
and fifty-four elementary schools will take part in the series 
of dances with orchestral accompaniment. The largest 
group dance depicts four hundred twenty-five Christmas 
fairies, some three years of age, welcoming the spirit of 
Christmas. 

Since 1926, directed by Miss Louise Jorgenson, the tra¬ 
ditional festival program event has been a sell-out in ad¬ 
vance of the pageant nights. No dress rehearsals are held, 
but for two months prior to presentation, rehearsals take 


mcnl his herd, but it certainly was worth it! It is doubtful 
that even a few of our 100,000 spectators had ever seen 
live reindeer, and the children loved them. 

Arrangements were made with a commercial i)hotogra- 
pher to take pictures of each float, and our local news¬ 
papers ga\c us five advance stories, ranging from a half 
column to a column. They also ran two forty-inch ads; 
and the day before the parade we, ourselves, splurged on 
a one hundred twenty inch ad which cost us seven hundred 
dollars. Also on that day, twenty of our members, who 
regularly advertised in the Sunday paper, ran notices 
about the event. 

This was the first parade of its kind ever tried in Okla¬ 
homa City and many mistakes were made—but they will 
be eliminated in the future. In September, a lengthy bulle¬ 
tin was sent to all schools, followed hy six others, clarify¬ 
ing matters and analyzing the problems which beset us. 
These bulletins also went to the principal of each school, 
the faculty members assigned to supervise the floats, the 
counselors, student representatives, the bandleaders and all 
members of the general parade committee. Addressograph 
])lates were made for each so that further communications 
may be sent out promptly when needed. 

No doubt about it—our parade was successful and Mrs. 
Simpson and Chief McAlpine deserve a great deal of the 
credit. We can now look forward to even bigger and better 
events for our community. 



The doll buggies, seooters, hobby horses, soldiers, dolls, 
balloons and other toys dance around high Christmas tree. 


place at the sixty-eight schoob. 

The pageant is divided into three parts; the Light of the 
Sun, the Light of Peace, Love and Kindness and the Light 
of the East. The Light of the Sun portrays the early 
legendary worship of the sun by primitive man and the 
celebration of the victory of light and warmth over dark¬ 
ness. As time progresses, the early worship of the light of 
the sun came to have a more significant meaning; and in 
the Light of Peace, Love and Kindness, the spirit of good 
will and giving is stressed. In the Light of the East, the 
birth of Christ, as the spiritual light of the world, repre¬ 
sents the present significance of Christmas, the spirit of 
Christmas as we know it today. 
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Building Community 



Helpful suggestions made by Donald Wetmore, 
drama advisor to the Nova Scotia division of adult 
education, over the Trans-Canada network of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 


The Drama Group 

Most amateur groups, asked why they want to put on a 
play, say they want to make money; but they could make 
more money more easily with a dance or a rummage sale. 
They say it develops character. So do group games and 
panel discussions. Money, teamwork, character develop¬ 
ment, recreation—all of these do appear as objectives, but 
at the bottom is the truth stated by a choir leader: “Wc 
love being in a play; we always have a good time with it; 
and it’s a chance to use our imaginations. We want some¬ 
thing worthwhile that will give us a lift.” 

That being true—and it is, let’s put on worthwhile plays. 
To recognize a good play, look for believable characters. 
Something interesting happens to them, and the plot there¬ 
fore is huilt upon suspense. The dialogue has some distinc¬ 
tion and is worth listening to, and the whole thing is lively 
entertainment. 

Clever farce, comedies, pleasant and likeable characteri¬ 
zation and mysteries usually make money. A lot depends 
upon how often a community has a chance to see plays. 
Repetitious gags, freakish characterizations, routine plots 
may not yet hore the audience—nor the actors. However, 
experienced players want something that will spark their 
imaginations. They want the lift of a good play. It’s better 
to be a little ambitious—even in scenery. It is not neces¬ 
sary always to have plays with just one set. The challenge 
to the construction crew and the property man will interest 
them and bind them more firmly to the group. 

But if you are ambitious, face the difficulties early. In 
sophisticated comedy of conversation, what about voice, 
diction, a Mayfair accent? Shakespeare or a Biblical play? 
Voice projection, movement, costumes. A farce? Speed, 
always speed. 

The cast should he responsible for the play, and only 
the play. Backstage, publicity, ticket sales should be 
handled by another organized group, set up early and 
given responsibility. 

Any group that wants to put on a play should have 
some sort of workshop. Not only is scenery to be con- 

Reprinted through the courtesy of Community Courier In¬ 
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structed, equipment gathered, rehearsals held, but a spirit, 
a nucleus for continuing effort, can center about a place of 
the group’s own. You don’t need a hall for this; any little- 
used public room, someone’s “parlor,” will do. It should 
be available at least twice a week. The object of a work¬ 
shop or studio is to create opportunities for improvement 
through study and praetiee. 

The workshop may be an important eog in the business 
of building interest and a permanent group, as well as a 
place in which to discuss plans, ideals, the future. How 
can we get the community behind us? These workshop 
sessions often will be for small groups, such as those study¬ 
ing design and making scenery, or make-up, or the use of 
lights, how to dye materials, how to make and use puppets, 
or model stages. Mostly, however, a workshop is used for 
two purposes—to improv'e acting and to stage short plays. 
Monthly meetings for all members will be improved by 
reports of progress, and by the staging of plays for the 
group. One of the main functions of the workshop will be 
to get up attractive items for the monthly meeting. 

Three important phases of producing demand attention 
in the workshop—practical training in use of the voice 
and body, exercises in acting technique, and the study of 
plays. To read Gilbert and Sullivan’s delightfully deft and 
tongue-twisting songs, follow'ed by the reading of the 
Psalms of David—that alone would make a valuable ses¬ 
sion. Body training should be based on shadow plays and 
pantomimes. Start by acting out familiar situations going 
to the dentist, going fishing. Add characterizations, and 
finally a plot with a climax. Experiment with making up 
such plots. 

Acting technique is best studied by use of scenes from 
plays or short skits, learning to take the cues and lift the 
ends of sentences. Let the play-reading committee recom¬ 
mend scenes and short plays and stage the reading in front 
of other members, with only a rehearsal or two, the play¬ 
ers holding scripts. Suggest stage movements and observe 
the moods and climaxes. Your greatest lift will come from 
attempting bits from great plays, things you’d never dare to 
do for the public. 

Just one eaution: don t let anyone get the idea the group 
is a elosed elique. Weleome newcomers, give generously 
of your serviees to community projects. Be sure to have 
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some [)l;n s on call to use at the local or|)hanage. 

A drama group should not get iiito a rut. One of the 
nice.st things peo])le can say is. “We never know what to 
expeet, but it's always good."' A good formula is two parts 
po])ular fare to one part less commercial drama. This makes 
for a colorful season. 

Advertise your plays well. Put out some good publicity 
which will indicate the enjoyment to be found in them. 
Some groups ])rcsent carefully written program notes, or a 
commentator, or even a forum after the play. 

In choosing plays, remember people like plays wnth 
laughter, especially if the laughter is healthy and the com¬ 
edy deals witli pleasant people. The fun in stock characters 
of dominating wdves, hen-pecked husbands, social-climbing 
widows and skinflints is soon exhausted. Some of the best 
comedies of the pleasant type are: The Happy Journey, I 
Rcniemher Mama, January Thaw. People like mystery 
comedies such as The Bishop Misbehaves, The Ghost Train. 
Above all, once in a while there should be a play with an 
idea, such as Our Town, Thunder Rock or High Tor. 

We must not forget the children, the future theatre audi¬ 
ence. Let grown-ups and children be in the play together 
and make it a big one, like Cinderella, Snow White or 
Hans Brinker. 

Include an evening of one-act plays—maybe those al¬ 
ready tried out in the workshop. Here everything may be 
included, from the poetic tragedy to social documentary, 
and especially short folk plays. 

Community Program 

A community can do almost anything once ])eople get 
together in a determined effort. A college group refused 
to do / Remember Mama because of the elaborate settings. 
A backwoods group took the same play, scrapped the 
Broadway settings, set up four simple platforms in each 
corner of the stage, all that was needed to take care of the 
many short scenes. A cast of seventeen adults and five 
children spread the acting over the district, and the com¬ 
plicated backstage wmrk used a crew of many more. The 
whole district was sold on the ]ilay. That’s community 
drama! 

Many celebrations ought to involve all the local talent— 
an annual or semi-annual outpouring of gifts. Sometimes 
an evening can be made uj) of separate club productions— 
a one-aet play from the drama club, a short pageant from 
the high school, a memorial service from the church group, 
tableaux from the veterans or the Red Cross, background 
music from all the choirs singing together. All this might 
be connected by a commentator from the American Legion. 
Group resjionsihility like this spreads the work and en¬ 
riches the experience of everybody. 

Few choirs ha\e enough people to attempt anything am¬ 
bitious, but massed choirs could give light operas and 
tuneful musical comedies. There are many. 

There are charming musical plays that children can do, 
too. Often the burden of a children’s program is laid upon 
the teachers; but since the program is for the community, 
and enjoyed by the community, why should not everybody 
help? 


Pcrha])s the commonest type of community program is 
the historical ])ageant. This often is difficult and sometimes 
expensive. What about simple scenes on local subjects writ¬ 
ten by special groujjs? These can be enormously successful. 

A grou]) in New Brunswick staged a play about their 
home town, showing w'hat it was like in bygone days. One 
episode keeps them chuckling yet—-the old-time fire de¬ 
partment with the village fathers hopping madly about the 
stage armed with axes and buckets and clad in long flannel 
night-shirts. 

Now' a group in Weymouth is writing a play, Is This 
Weymouth? They meet all over the house of the leader, 
in the living room, kitchen and bedrooms, each group 
working on one episode. They read old newspapers, talk 
w'ith old-timers and, when they get together, one suggests a 
line, another modifies it and by the end of the evening, the 
scri])t is on the way. 

Projects like these are possible if people get together 
and stick to their aim. Once a production has reached out 
and touched all the people in a district, there’s a feeling of 
having done something fine for everybody. They have pro¬ 
duced the best that community citizens can offer. 

!§»iieeessful Athletic Tour 

• John J. Downing, director of recreation with the New 
York City Dcjiartment of Parks, served as manager of a 
group of United States track and field athletes who made 
a good will tour of Japan under the auspices of the Ama¬ 
teur Athletic Union of the United States in the summer of 
1951. Twelve athletes and two coaches made up the team 
which competed in twelve Japanese cities. Many records 
made by foreigners in Japan w'ere equalled or exceeded by 
this visiting group. The athletes were royally entertained 
throughout their tour, which included four days in Hono¬ 
lulu where Theodore Nobriga, the director of recreation, 
serv'cd as host. 

Mr. Downing reported attendance at the games as vary¬ 
ing from fifteen thousand to forty thousand persons. In 
some stadiums, girls’ dancing exhibitions and track and 
field championshi])s for boys and girls were interspersed 
with the feature events. Clinics on track and field activities 
were conducted by the American coaches. 

Perfect sportsmanship was displayed by the athletes, ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Downing, and there was considerable frat¬ 
ernizing, discussions and demonstrations between the Jap¬ 
anese and Americans. He adds: 

“Using as a barometer the applause of the spectators at 
the 0 ])ening and closing ceremonies, and the winning of 
events by our athletes, also, the warm welcome extended 
to our team during the street parades of welcome, 1 am 
certain that the tour accomplished one of its principal 
purposes, the establishment of good will between the peo¬ 
ple of the United States and Japan.” 

The prearranged schedule did not permit Mr. Downing 
to attend the Japanese Recreation Congress, but he sent a 
message of greeting to that Congress in behalf of the rec¬ 
reation workers in the United States. 
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STAFF MEMBERS SPEAK OUT 


A T THE 1950 fall conference of the 
Illinois Recreation Association a 
section meeting was set aside for mem¬ 
bers of recreation department staffs. It 
was unanimously agreed that staff mem¬ 
bers should be given an active part in 
planning the program for the associa¬ 
tion’s annual meeting, and that prob¬ 
lems of staff members should receive 
a place on the program. The group in¬ 
dicated the following problems to be of 
vital importance for the consideration 
of the recreation executive. 

1. Recreation executives (men) often 
do not consider experience, back¬ 
ground, and services rendered when al- 
loting jobs at the supervisory level. 
Too often men are given these jobs 
when women staff members are better 
qualified. There should he no discrimi¬ 
nation merely on the basis of sex, and 
women should be allowed to supervise 
men if their ability and experienee 
warrant such consideration. 

2. Women staff members too often 
are required to conduct most of the 
creative activities in the department 
(arts and crafts, music, drama, etc.) 
since men arc usually untrained in 
these activities. The conduct of the fine 
arts program involves a great deal of 
difficult promotion, working with ])oor 
facilities, and involves a great deal 
more work than conducting sports and 
other activities handled by men. Thus 
the men conduct the activities that have 
a more popular appeal or require less 
orientation and a shorter instruction 
period before satisfactions are realized. 
Furthermore, too many executives do 
not encourage supervisors and leaders 
of activities that have a wide po])ular 


appeal to influence children to partici¬ 
pate in the creative activities. The rea¬ 
son is often lack of understanding by 
the executive of the various program 
areas, especially activities involving the 
fine arts. 

3. There should be no differentiation 
in salaries between men and women 
staff members for performing essen¬ 
tially the same jobs. 

The group also expressed the opin¬ 
ion that administrators .should share 
their problems as much as ])ossiblc 
with staff members. 

“Staff members often do not know 
why they are required to do things a 
certain way and arc unaware that it 
is often a community or board influ¬ 
ence that forces the administrator to 
follow a given poliey. Such a sharing 
of mutual problems will allow staff 
members to contribute to tbe solution 
of such problems, and at the same time 
provide a basis for common under¬ 
standing and esprit de corps between 
the executive and the staff.” 

The following points were consid¬ 
ered to be of importance in executive- 
staff relationships: 

1. In general, most staff meetings are 
“abominable,” whereas e.xccutives can 
do a great deal to make them more in¬ 
teresting and stimulating. 

2. Staff meetings are often too formal 
and staff members cannot or will not 
criticize the executive’s policy for fear 
of retribution. There should be some 
reasonable job security for the staff 
memher. 

3. Staff members should become fa¬ 
miliar with all phases of the total pro¬ 
gram and not become so involved in 


their specialties that they do not un¬ 
derstand what other staff members arc 
doing. Likewise, the executives should 
ensure that all staff members cooper¬ 
ate in the conduct of special events re¬ 
gardless of which special event is being 
conducted. Executives should ensure 
that staff members promote all phases 
of the program, not only those phases 
of the program that are their own 
specialties. 

4. The executive should ensure that 
there is an adequate in-service training 
program conducted in the department 
to allow supervisors and staff members 
to further their own training and also 
to train temporary staff members, vol¬ 
unteers and junior leaders. Such train¬ 
ing for regular staff members shoidd 
include definite practical experience in 
performing executive duties as well as 
experience in the various phases of 
program operation. 

A. There should be periodic depart¬ 
mental training institutes to carry 
out the above-mentioned program. 
.Staff members should receive pay 
when attending such institutes. 

B. Evaluation institutes are recom¬ 
mended to help the staff and the ex¬ 
ecutive to determine progress made 
from time to time and to formulate 
the future plans of the department. 

Automobile Allowances 

Seven cents per mile is the rate of re¬ 
imbursement most frequently used to¬ 
day by governmental jurisdictions for 
private automobiles used on public 
business, according to a recent study 
reported by the Municipal Finance Of¬ 
ficers Association. The range of reim¬ 
bursement varies from five to ten cents 
per mile as compared with a range of 
four to eight cents in 1944. The associ¬ 
ation recommends use of a fi.xed mile¬ 
age rate wherever practical for a num¬ 
ber of reasons, and suggests considera- 
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tion of step rates which provide pro¬ 
gressively lower rates of reimbursement 
as the amount of travel increases. As¬ 
pects of the problem covered by the 
report—entitled, “Allowances for Use 
of Private Automobiles”—are: meth¬ 
ods and rates of reimbursement, prac¬ 
tices by selected state governments, and 
methods of determining rates and of 
controlling use of automobiles. The 
four-page report may be secured from 
the Municipal Finance OfTicers Associ¬ 
ation of the United States and Canada, 
1313 East Sixtieth Street, Chicago 37, 
Illinois, at fifty cents per copy. 

Liability 

The growing tendency of the courts 
to hold recreation agencies responsi¬ 
ble for their acts was pointed out in a 
talk entitled, “Liability in Public Rec¬ 
reation,” by Dr. William H. Freeburg 
of Southern Illinois University before 
the 1950 fall conference of the Illinois 
Recreation Association. Dr. Freeburg 
stated that in general there is no liabili¬ 
ty for public-sponsored recreation in 
Illinois, where the recreation depart¬ 
ment functions as a governmental agen¬ 
cy. He pointed out, however, possible 
instances where liability might be ap¬ 
plied as follows: 

“Although the operating recreation 
department has been established as a 
governmental function in Illinois, there 
are times when it might be considered 
as a proprietary function. When gov¬ 
ernmental agencies violate statutes, the 
agencies sometimes become liable for 
damages. Some of the laws in Illinois 
which might frequently be violated in¬ 
clude building codes, nuisance laws 
and laws requiring mandatory acts to 
be performed. No record was found of 
a case in which a recreation depart¬ 
ment has been sued for the, above 
causes. 

“It can readily be seen that the basis 
for the ‘immunity doctrine’ has little 
chance for survival in our present-day 
society. Many states have changed the 
operation of their recreation and park 
departments to a proprietary function. 
It is highly probable that the state of 
Illinois may do likewise before many 
years have passed. 

“There is a similar ‘immunity doc¬ 
trine’ established for charitable corpo¬ 
rations which conduct recreation pro¬ 


grams in Illinois. The doers of charity 
or, in other words, the workers and di¬ 
rectors, are in most cases subject to the 
same law as other private individu¬ 
als.” 

Narcotics 

The apjjarent rise in the use of nar¬ 
cotics by juveniles is recognized by the 
Los Angeles Department of Recreation 
and Parks in its weekly bulletin for 
September 1951. It points out that 
since children of that age span consti¬ 
tute the majority of patrons visiting 
the public playgrounds, directors 
should have knowledge of this problem. 

“It should be the responsibility of 
each director to read and study care¬ 
fully all of the valid and scientific ma¬ 
terial that is offered on this subject. A 
few cases have come to our attention 
where narcotics, especially marijuana, 
have been sold to youth on playground 
property. The sale of narcotics is not 
restricted in this city to any type of 
neighborhood but seems to reach into 
all areas alike. 

“We are told by the Los Angeles 
Pob’ce Department that the arrest of 
juveniles for possession and sale of 
narcotics is up approximately one hun¬ 
dred fifty-five per cent over last year. 
Apparently, those selling narcotics find 
it most convenient to contact and sell 
to users at teen-age dances and also at 
open spaces in playgrounds, parks and 
schoolgrounds, as Avell as other places 
Avhere young people congregate. 

“The use of narcotics is of such a 
vicious nature that recreation directors 
should take a very firm stand against 
its use or sale on the part of youthful 
patrons. Even though directors must 
have the full confidence of children 
who visit the playgrounds, this confi¬ 
dence cannot be sustained at the ex¬ 
pense of condoning the use of narcotics 
on the part of children. Directors 
should take a firm stand in counselling 
with the youth who visit the play¬ 
grounds. Children should know the 
directors’ stand on this matter and 
should not tolerate any patron who 
uses, sells, or condones such use on 
the part of others.” 

Board Members 

The composition of recreation boards 
and their functions Avere discussed at 
the 1950 conference of the Illinois 


Recreation Association. In summary, 
the group agreed that: 

1. Board members should not be ex¬ 
pected to act as rubber stamps for the 
director of recreation. 

2. Each board in the state should have 
at least one woman member and one 
politician. The politician was included 
because it was felt that he could 
handle other politicians who might be 
“sold” on what the department was do¬ 
ing. The woman member received the 
nod because everyone felt that a wom¬ 
an would help greatly in interpreting 
the program to women’s groups. 

3. The board should assume a responsi¬ 
bility for good community relation¬ 
ships. Board members should be will¬ 
ing to run interference for the depart¬ 
ment’s program whenever controversies 
arise. 

4. Each recreation board should have 
one member from both the school 
board and the park board serving 
actively. 

AAvards for Volunteers 

The service rendered to recreation 
departments by individuals and organi¬ 
zations has played a large part in the 
success of expanding recreation pro¬ 
grams. The grooving tendency to rec¬ 
ognize this service in a tangible way is 
illustrated by the awards granted by 



two recreation authorities in Califor¬ 
nia. 

The Burbank Recreation Department 
has recently inaugurated a program of 
honor awards for meritorious com¬ 
munity service. An award certificate is 
presented to persons and organizations 
rendering service to the recreation de¬ 
partment either through donations or 
service in time and effort. The certifi¬ 
cate indicates that it is presented to the 
recipient “For Outstanding Civic Serv¬ 
ice Rendered to the Recreation Pro¬ 
gram for the Youth and Adult Citizens 
of Burbank in the year 19—.” It is 
signed by the president of the park and 
recreation board and the mayor of the 
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city, and the presentation is made by 
the mayor at a meeting of the city 
council. The program of awards has 
l)een heartily endorsed by the city 
authorities and it is felt that it will aid 
materially in developing good will 
toward the recreation program. 

The Greater Vallejo Recreation Dis¬ 
trict also honors persons or groups 
who have done a particularly fine piece 
of work, or who have given of their 
time and talents to the recreation pro¬ 
gram, through a monthly “Laurel 
Wreath” award. The Vallejo Communi¬ 
ty Center Mother’s Club, which since 
1948 has sponsored and assisted with 
dances at the center, was a recent re¬ 
cipient. Its assistance has taken the 
form of chaperoning, check room at¬ 
tending, ticket selling, door guarding, 
refreshment disj)ensing, and cleaning 
up after the dances. Several members 
of the mother’s club were cited for 
their special service. 

No Cause for Action 

Larly in 1951 the jury in the Esse.x 
County, New Jersey, court handed 
down a unanimous decision which 
should be of interest to recreation 
authorities. In July 1949, in a twilight 
baseball league game in Maplewood, 
New Jersey, a first baseman was chas¬ 
ing a high foul fly; and in doing so he 
stepped on and spiked a woman walk¬ 
ing in the park, throwing her to the 
ground. She brought suit against the 
first baseman, Maplewood Community 
Service and the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars Post, which was the team’s spon¬ 
sor, suing for $1,000 and $10,000 for 
medical expenses, loss of work, and 
suffering. The claimant maintained 
that she was walking in a public park 
and was entitled to collect. The defense 
claimed that the ball player had a right 
to he there and to play the ball in a 
normal way. The case was decided in 
favor of the defendants, with no cause 
for action. 

According to the executive director 
of Maplewood Community Service, the 
testimony of the league director and 
the base umpire, with the report of the 
accident at the time, were offered in 
support of the player’s statement. He 
suggests that the experience in this case 
emphasizes the importance of compe¬ 
tent umpiring, with records kept of the 


name, address and telephone number 
of the umpire of each game. A sugges¬ 
tion also was offered that where games 
arc played in an open park, signs, such 
as, “When a game is in progress pro¬ 
ceed at your own risk,” might help 
avoid possible accidents and aid the 
defense in case of claims. 

Basic Organization Principles 

At the Southeastern Recreation Ex¬ 
ecutives’ Conference held in Jackson¬ 
ville, in March 1951, Ur. Howard Dan- 
ford outlined the following basic prin¬ 
ciples for good administration and 
effective organization of recreation: 

1. Centralization of responsibility. 
Good organization requires the estab¬ 
lishment of a chief executive. This is a 
principle, validated by experience in 
the field, a basic principle of the uni¬ 
verse—for a ball club, for the govern¬ 
ment, for a city, for a church. 

2. Creative participation. Bring into 
the planning all representatives of those 
who are involved in the plan. For ex¬ 
ample, in planning a community center: 
invite the youngsters, for they will 
make or break it—let them elect their 
representatives; invite the parents— 
they want to know what is being done, 
what the hours are; the school people, 
particularly if it is to be in their build¬ 
ing; and a representative from the rec¬ 
reation department. Centers are suc¬ 
cessful where young people and adults 
sit doAvn together to make up the pro¬ 
gram; the adults then keep in the back¬ 
ground. 

3. Systematic collection of facts. It was 
found Uiat almost all injuries on a 
playground horizontal bar happened to 
small children; so a rule was made that 
no one who had to be lifted to reach 
it could use it. The development of a 
policy or procedure should be done 
through this systematic collection of 
facts, not theories. 

4. All facilities, activities and services 
should be made to yield as large a re¬ 
turn as possible. School buildings 
should be used to the fullest—open 
to recreation nights and week-ends. 
“Drop-the-handkerchief” can yield not 
only fun, but the excitement of chasing, 
and being chased. All the fun is gone 
if the same ones do all the running. 

5. Is the program for all? Is it fitted 
to the nature and needs of individuals 


in a democracy? An activity that is 
good for high school age may not be 
good for grade school children. It must 
fit physically, emotionally, psycho¬ 
logically. The leader must know some¬ 
thing of physiology- -boxing is highly 
hazardous, for instance, as the brain 
does not fit tightly in the skull and is 
rattled when hard bit, so that con¬ 
stant punching causes serious injury. 
Some programs stick too much to the 
traditional. Schools and recreation de¬ 
partments must expand their programs, 
so the oldest and youngest can par¬ 
ticipate. There are four great drives 
to action in human beings—security; 
new experiences; recognition; and con¬ 
genial companionship—all of which 
they can get through recreation. 

6. Administration should provide in 
advance for problems that may come 
up. Get written permission from all 
parents for a hike; call everybody in¬ 
volved in a team decision; prepare for 
fire before a lantern parade. 

7. Understanding is basic to apprecia¬ 
tion, and appreciation is basic to sup¬ 
port. Public relations program—make 
it continuous, using all media; never 
miss a chance to explain why recrea¬ 
tion is good. 

8. Ample recognition should be given 
to the individual in recreation. A 
weekly newspaper column on play¬ 
grounds should be filled with names, 
posted for all to see. Prizes are not 
necessary, but let all have the pleasure 
of recognition. 

9. Tested routine procedures should be 
established. When there is an injury, a 
routine procedure should be followed, 
for the protection of the child and of 
the playground director; otherwise, the 
playground and the director can he 
sued if something goes wrong. 

10. Administration must be based on a 
sound philosophy of recreation. Per¬ 
haps this should be the first principle, 
because if you don’t know where you 
are going, you get nowhere. 

A young father tore a world map out 
of a magazine and cut it up as a picture 
puzzle for his small son. The boy soon 
put it together and, when asked how 
he did it so quickly, replied: “See, 
daddy, there’s a picture of a boy on 
the back. I knew if I could build the 
hoy right, the world would come out 
all right, too.”—BP News. 
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RECREATION and DEFENSE 


f I ■'HERE WAS NO HOOPLA, no flag wav- 
ing, no intense emotional patriotic 
spree. The fifteen hundred delegates to 
the National Recreation Congress in 
Boston, October 1 to 5, were calmly 
and intently concerned with the prob¬ 
lems of defense recreation services. 
Distinguished national defense officials 
joined with recreation leaders from 
every section of the country in fitting 
together the diverse elements of defense 
into a single backdrop before which 
all life goes on today. 

Four special defense meetings were 
held. A general session Tuesday eve¬ 
ning featured the speeches of Briga¬ 
dier-General C. W. Chris ten berry, 
Chief, Special Services Division, De¬ 
partment of the Army; James J. Wads¬ 
worth, Federal Civil Defense Deputy 
Administrator; Ralph R. Kaul, Chair¬ 
man, Critical Areas Committee, De¬ 
fense Production Administration; and 
Oscar Sutermeister, National Resources 
Planning Board. Sponsored by the Na¬ 
tional Advisory Committee on Defense- 
Related Services of the National Rec¬ 
reation Association, the general session 
was chaired by Stephen Mahoney, vice- 
chairman of the committee. Two dis¬ 
cussion groups met to consider recrea¬ 
tion for the armed forces and recrea¬ 
tion and civil defense. A special lunch¬ 
eon meeting was concerned with com¬ 
munity services in defense-impacted 
communities. 

Defense Affects Entire Congress 

These special sessions were only a 
partial reflection of the impact of de¬ 
fense upon the Congress proceedings. 
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The large opening session on Monday 
started the ball rolling with an address 
on “The Chances for Peace,” by Er¬ 
win D. Canham, editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor. Wednesday evening, 
at the banquet, John Tasker Howard, 
a member of the board of directors of 
ASCAP, reviewed a “Century of Popu¬ 
lar Music in America,” pointing out 
that every war except the current strug¬ 
gle in Korea has been marked by the 
writing of popular music to commemo¬ 
rate the event. He noted that no one 
wants to compose music about what is 
happening in Korea, but that, if some¬ 
one did, no one would want to sing it. 

The presence, at the Congress, of 
almost a hundred uniformed represen¬ 
tatives of the armed services could not 
help but be noticed and felt. Every 
discussion group could not avoid 
touching upon ideas and problems 
which were intimately affected by some 
phase of the defense program. 

Contribution of Recreation 
Spotbglited 

The featured speakers for other gen¬ 
eral sessions continued with the theme 
which concerns us all. What is needed, 
they said, is not a quick and total mo¬ 
bilization for war. This is no occasion 
for a sudden surge of emotion. It is a 
period of long-term preparation for 
the defense of freedom and the demo¬ 
cratic way of life. New facts must be 
faced; new concepts understood. Plan¬ 
ning must be long range. There must 
be continued preparation for civil and 
military defense and for maximum in¬ 
dustrial production of all types of de¬ 


fense materials. 

In this setting, the contribution of 
recreation to the total national defense 
program was clearly spotlighted. The 
morale of the military and civilian 
population in the battle of production, 
or under any possible attack, is at 
stake. For this reason, an alert, ag¬ 
gressive community recreation pro¬ 
gram is needed far more now than ever 
before. 

Recreation and the Military 

Brigadier-General C. W. Christen- 
herry left no doubt in the minds of 
Congress delegates that our defense de- 
])artment is vigorously prosecuting a 
program intended to provide “service¬ 
men and women with cultural, re¬ 
ligious and recreational opportunities 
to help them grow as responsible citi¬ 
zens of this great nation.” 

“Morale,” he declared, “is an im¬ 
portant army weapon. Without it, w'e 
cannot expect to win battles or wars. 
It would not be consistent to expend 
the time, personnel and funds required 
to train one soldier during his normal 
duty hours and ignore the hazard 
which is involved in not having a prop¬ 
erly-directed program in which to 
channel his off-duty time.” 

It is the desire of the military. Gen¬ 
eral Christenberry said, in substance, 
to make the American serviceman and 
woman a better person for having been 
in the service. In order to achieve this 
objective, military authorities must 
turn for help to the civilian agencies 
in each community. 

“The integration of our uniformed 
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personnel into the recreational and cul¬ 
tural activities of the communities rests 
with the local community. The con¬ 
tributions by civilian agencies for 
maintaining a high level of morale and 
welfare among our armed forces, with 
the responsibilities localized impartial¬ 
ly throughout the nation, is the Ameri¬ 
can way of meeting this great need.” 

The importance that the defense de¬ 
partment attaches to the proper kind of 
off-post recreation opportunities for 
servicemen and women was indicated 
by the official announcement at the 
Congress of the organization of its new 
Community Services Branch. (Sec page 
372.) The function of this branch 
will be similar to that of the air force’s 
Office of Community Services, which 
has been operating since early this 
year. 

Defense Produetion, 

Civil Defense and Dispersal 

Three other speakers were concerned 
with different aspects of production for 
defense. James J. Wadsworth, Deputy 
Administrator, Federal Civil Defense, 
pointed out that the military cannot 
win without production, and produc¬ 
tion cannot be assured without people 
protected by civil defense. The civil 
defense program is designed to “pre¬ 
pare our country for attack; then, no 
matter what hits us, we can get up off 
the floor and fight back.” 

He continued: “The building of 
morale, the preparation of the people 
mentally, spiritually and morally, may 
be one of the great responsibilities of 
civil defense. Our welfare services re¬ 
gard morale as a primary factor in 
their work ...” 

As a result of the threat of atomic 
attack against our industrial produc¬ 
tion, Mr. Sutermeister, of the National 
Resources Planning Board, explained 
that the Federal Government recently 
adopted a national industrial dispersal 
policy for new and expanding industry. 
It will be constructed in widely-sepa¬ 
rated localities, rather than within a 
few large industrial areas as hereto¬ 
fore. Responsibility for carrying the 
program will rest primarily with local 
groups. The Federal Government will 
stimulate dispersal by a scheme of in¬ 
centives connected with allocation of 
materials for construction, granting of 


certificates of necessity, granting of 
loans and the awarding of defense con¬ 
tracts. In addition, the government has 
pledged to disperse its own facilities. 
This program, with its need for the 
maintenance of considerable open 
space between industries, as well as 
between army installations, presents a 
challenge to community recreation in¬ 
terests to see that the finest use is made 
of that land which is potentially suit¬ 
able for recreation use. 

Recreation Is No Frill 

Ralph R. Kaul, recently of the De¬ 
fense Production Administration, ap¬ 
proached the problem of defense pro- 
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duction from another angle. He said, 
in part: “Recreation is no frill in the 
fabric of production. It is important 
in a great nationwide effort, such as 
we now are making.” The problem of 
providing such community services as 
recreation is one in which the Federal 
Government is directly interested. De¬ 
tails of the Defense Housing and Com¬ 
munity Facilities Act, Public Law No. 
139, were explained. Mr. Kaul empha¬ 
sized that the funds authorized are ex¬ 
tremely limited. “The great burden 
must be carried by private enterprise 
and local funds.” 

“You, who are engaged in recrea¬ 
tion activities,” he concluded, “have a 
great responsibility. Do all you can to 
incorporate recreational facilities into 
your communities because these will 
strengthen and help maintain the mo¬ 
rale of our people as they face trying 
times ahead. Make it possible for 
workers, their families and friends to 
play together today and they will work 
together tomorrow to attain the 
strength and security which our nation 
must have. In that you will have all 


possible cooperation through the Fed¬ 
eral Government.” 

The same deep concern with the 
problem of industrial production pro¬ 
grams for defense and their relation¬ 
ship with community services was ex¬ 
pressed in a luncheon meeting. John 
Moore, Executive Director, United 
Community Defense Service, and Dean 
Snyder, Deputy Administrator, Special 
Services, Federal Security Agency, de¬ 
tailed the part voluntary agencies and 
the Federal Government are taking to 
gear community services to defense 
production. Both emphasized that this 
must be a joint program of the govern¬ 
ment and voluntary agencies. 

☆ ☆☆☆☆☆☆ 


☆ ☆☆☆☆☆ 7 ^ 

A highlight of the group discussion 
on recreation for the armed forces was 
the challenge expressed by Dr. Sher¬ 
wood Gates, Chief, Office of Commu¬ 
nity Services, Department of the Air 
Forces. Dr. Gates declared that mil¬ 
lions of young men and women in the 
years ahead will be graduating from 
the services into civilian life. The kind 
of contribution these alumni will make 
to society will depend, to a great ex¬ 
tent, upon their experiences while in 
uniform. A positive approach by all 
communities will help to make them 
better citizens for having been in the 
service. 

An invitation to all recreation per¬ 
sonnel to make their skills available to 
civil defense, through the Emergency 
Welfare Services of the program, was 
expressed by Raymond T. Schaeffer, 
director of Emergency Welfare Serv¬ 
ices of the Federal Civil Defense Ad¬ 
ministration and chairman of the 
group. He urged recreation leaders to 
volunteer their community organiza¬ 
tion skills in the preparation of com¬ 
munity planning for total defense. 


“Recreation in our democratic society is always of increasing 
importance to the growth and culture of the nation. In times of 
national emergency, it becomes even more vital to the armed 
forces and their dependents, to defense workers and their fami¬ 
lies, and to Americans, young and old, everywhere. I am particu¬ 
larly glad to sec that a significant part of your program this year is 
related to defense recreation services.” 

Harry S. Truman, in a letter to the Congress. 
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T/ul 33rd national recreation CONGi 



Presents 


Circle: Cliiirles C. Cabot, a Boston 
N'RA sponsor, opens Congress svitb 
weleoine; reads presidential greeting 


Bight; Delegates thronged large ball¬ 
room for evening sessions. Foreground: 
Pat Ilennegan, Hollywood, Florida, 
wears Seminole Indian eostume. 


M any busy, but enthusiastie, people snateb a few moments to learn, John Collier and George Adams (seated), of the National Recrea- 
as well as actually practice, the ‘‘bow-to-do-it” teebniqiies and tion Association, are kept busy as throngs converge on membership 

tricks of simple, popnlar crafts projects from John Mahan, \Viebita. desk. Many new mtsmbers were welcomed; old friendships renewca. 
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Mtd at 'Ptcuf 


Representatives of the National Recreation Association of Japan 
examine materials in consultation room. J.eft to right, Yoshihiko 
Kurimoto, Masaaki Muryama, Shuichi Koha and Yoshio Imamura. 


Guests arriving at the NRA tea. lA'ft to right, board members Mrs. 
John D. Jameson, Miss Susan M. Lee and Otto T. Mallery gra¬ 
ciously serve in receiving line with Mrs. and Mr. Prendergast. 


The Mayor of Rye, New York, Mr. Joseph A. Hannon (right), with Mrs. 
Hannon and Ralph Oaniiano examine Japanese crafts exhibit which was 
brought to the NRA Congress as good will gesture. 


K twelve hundred men and women -professional recreation leaders and 
iutives. hoard ineml)ers. public-spirited laymen, educators and government 
^als of federal, state, county and eoinimmity levels, as well as many rejtre- 
Hitives of the armed forces meeting in Boston October 1 to .o, for the pur- 
of bringing about a richer life in America through recreation, also 
>ed some play activities of their own. Because of the busy schedule of meet- 
however, most of these were relegated to evening hours. 


Mrs. I•'ranees Parrish (left), Louisville, Ky., 
presents Attwcll Committee check. Miss 
l.ec accepts for NRA Attwcll Memorial. 


Mr. Prendergast successfully answers a <iui/. 
to obtain a boutonniere from banquet flow¬ 
er girl, Peg Dankworth, of NRA staff. 






Using Volunteers in a Recreation Program 

Helen M. Dauncey 


It is always distressing to hear a recreation leader say, 
“No volunteers for me. You can never count on them!” 
What a chance that leader is missing to enrich his pro¬ 
gram and to do a nice piece of community interpretation. 
A volunteer’s enthusiasm and belief in what is going on in 
an organization, either public or private, are quite different 
from those of a paid worker in their effect upon the opinion 
of the general public who supports the program. 

It seems to me there are several basic principles involved 
in the selection and use of volunteer workers; 

1. The experience is always a two-way proposition. It 
must be satisfying and interesting to the volunteer as well 
as valuable to the organization. Volunteers are, after all, 
patrons, too. The benefits to them of a good program 
should be: 

A. Satisfactions of giving service, of being needed. 

B. New experience. 

C. Making new friends. 

D. Learning how to work wdth people. 

E. Learning new skills. 

F. Recognition. 

2. The volunteer should be selected with the same care 
with which a professional worker is chosen. This means 
that there should be an unhurried conference, with time to 
sit down and get acquainted, to discover what the volun¬ 
teer’s interests and skills are—and what her background 
of experience has been. What does your program offer 
which would be of special interest to the volunteer? What 
is his or her preference as to age groups; as to time sched¬ 
ule? What has she to contribute? This is the time to tell 
the volunteer about your program, its aims and purposes, 
and your methods of work. Paint a fair picture of this and 
tell the worst as well as the best, so that she will not be 
baffled at the first deviation from the ideal set-up you may 
have described. 

If possible volunteer workers should visit the program 
before they decide to sign up. If they have nothing to offer 
except time—perhaps you had better shake their hand and 


Miss Dauncey, the Katherine F. Barker Memorial Field 
Seeretary for Women and Girls, serves on the training staff 
of the NRA and has a first-hand knowledge of her subject. 


let them depart, for turning them loose on people might 
be a calamity. 

3. The director of a program has a responsibility to pre¬ 
pare the way for the volunteers. Tell the groups their 
names and something about them so their reception will be 
one of cordiality—not suspicion. This is especially true of 
children who seize upon the advent of a new leader to act 
their worst. The courtesy of a nice introduction is the least 
one can do in appreciation for time and effort to be given. 

4. Give the volunteers a word of appreciation and en¬ 
couragement each time they come. Give them a real sense 
of importance for the contribution they are making to the 
program. 

5. A trained worker should always work closely with a 
v'olunteer. Drop in occasionally to see how things are go¬ 
ing and schedule time for conferences when the volunteer 
can talk over some of the problems. Too many volunteers 
have been lost forev'er as they floundered around in a dif¬ 
ficult situation with no help or encouragement. Not know¬ 
ing how to get out of it, they begin to make up excuses for 
not coming, or to make last-minute telephone calls asking 
to be excused on that day. (These are escape tactics which 
all of us use when' we can’t face an issue.) I have seen 
eager, enthusiastic volunteers spend time on preparation— 
oidy to find two or three children waiting for them. Rea¬ 
son-—a poor piece of organization on the part of the agency. 
I have seen cases wherein volunteers were not told about 
a change of program or schedule until they arrived. 

6. The assignment of a volunteer should be on a rea¬ 
sonably short-term basis, with a specific job to do and one 
which is interesting. At the end of this time, she may wish 
to re-enlist, or the agency may wish her to depart. In either 
case, it works out to the advantage of both to feel that the 
service is not to go on indefinitely, and that either one may 
withdraw with dignity and no hard feelings. A volunteer 
may come to put on a Christinas play and enjoy it, but a 
year of dramatics would be discouraging. 

7. AH the volunteers should meet together occasionally 
for their own enjoyment and to get the feeling that they 
are all part of the team. Help them plan social events for 
their own group. 

8. A letter of appreciation from the chairman of the 
board, at the end of the year’s assignment, will do much 
to keep the volunteers coming. 
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Actually there are two types of volunteers: 

• Program volunteers, who assist with program leadership 
and who should have special aptitudes, skills and interests. 
What types of things can they do? 

1. With children: 

Teaeh games—either quiet or aetive. 

Teach songs or singing games. 

Teach folk dancing or rhythms. 

Tell or read stories. 

Help with crafts. 

Coach dramatics. 

Help with parties—refreshments, deeorations. 

Lead a club group or a hobby group. 

Take children on a nature hike. 

Have eharge of a library. 

Play the piano. 

Teach a cooking class. 

Help in a wood-working class. 

2. With teen-agers or adults: 

Coach individual sports—tennis, badminton, archery, 
skating. 

Coach team games. 

Teaeh soeial daneipg. 

Teach folk or square dancing. 

Help with crafts. 

Work with drama groups. 

Help with music. 

Help with social affairs—parties, pienics, dances. 
Teaeh home nursing or first aid. 

Lead a personality elub. 

Lead a hostess elub. 

Lead a radio group. 

Lead a discussion group. 

Help with service projects. 

Direct a hobby group. 

Umpire or referee games. 

Sponsor teams. 

Play the piano or some instrument. 


Plan decoration of a club room. 

• Service volunteers, who need no special skills, but cer¬ 
tainly the right personality, interest in and liking for peo¬ 
ple and plenty of enthusiasm. They ean: 

Provide transportation for special trips. 

Provide flowers or food for speeial oecasions. 

Assist in offiee duties—make phone calls, check attend¬ 
ance, type, file eards, do bulletin boards. 

Make costumes. 

Serve on eommittees or councils. 

Speak to groups. 

Show interesting films of a trip. 

Invite groups to use some special facility such as tennis 
court, pool, lawn, barn. 

Help with loan collections. 

Help plan money-raising events for special things, such 
as a record player, projector, new equipment. 

Take pictures of activities (for the camera enthusiast). 
Serve at a snack bar. 

Act as hostess (or host) for senior citizens clubs, serv¬ 
icemen’s programs, teen-age elubs. 

How To Recruit Volunteers 

Present yonr needs to service clubs, women’s groups, 
chureh and sehool people, PTA’s, and so on. Make it clear 
you are not asking them to vote funds, but to give some 
of their time doing the kind of thing they like to do with 
an age group which interests them. 

Use good newspaper publieity, with specific jobs outlined 
and well written up. 

If your community does not have a volunteer service 
bnreau conneeted with your council of social agencies, see 
if you ean get one started. 

Ofler a training course just for volunteers. 

Make the experience interesting enough so that your 
present workers will talk about what they are doing and 
get others started. Word-of-month publicity is still the best 
kind. 

Hold radio interviews with your 
present volunteers. 

Present your needs to your board 
members so they can do some re¬ 
cruiting among their friends. 

Let it be understood that a vol¬ 
unteer does not take the place of a 
trained worker, but rather supple¬ 
ments what the staff member can 
do. No reasonable person would ex¬ 
pect a volunteer to work full time 
on any program, nor wonld it be 
fair to ask her to do it. What the 
volunteer ean do is the little extra¬ 
plus things—the frosting on the 
cake—the things that give a pro¬ 
gram zip. Of course, it takes time 
to work everything out and keep 
things moving, but it is well worth 
tlie effort expended. 


In working with volunteers, the trained staff person should; 

1. Accept wholeheartedly the fact that the volunteer con be of great help 
in determining the type and scope of programs, make a real contribution in 
services. 

2. Recognize and respect the valunteer's abilities AND her own needs. 

3. Be willing to take the time to orient the volunteer to the total program 
and to the group situation with which she will be associated, and to help her 
develop ways of working with people. 

4. Clearly define to the volunteer the part her services ploy in the program 
ond help her to have pride in her job. 

5. Make sure that the volunteer is having a satisfying experience. 

6. Work with the volunteer on a partnership basis, through planning 
conferences. 

7. Be eager and reody to give recognition and added responsibility to 
volunteers os they are ready for new tasks. 

8. Remember that activities planned by volunteers, for themselves, also are 
a part of the total program. 

From Working with Volunteers, USO Division, Notional Board YWCA. 
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Proslrpsspd Concrete 
Ciil^ Stailiiiiii Costs 



A gauge indicates prestressing force for the stadium beams. 


A n article in the Architectural Record* describing the 
development of prestressed concrete in the United States, 
indicates how a football stadium was built in Fayetteville, 
Tennessee, using this type of concrete at a resulting saving 
in costs. In prestressed concrete, the steel is tensioned 
against the concrete member to put it in a permanent com¬ 
pression and thus eliminate tensile stresses under normal 
loads. 

“The football stadium, located at Fayetteville, Tennessee, 
was first designed in poured-in-place, reinforced concrete 

* “United States Progress in Prestressed Concrete,” August, 1951. 



Football stands—capacity of 1,500—cost only $7.65 a scat. 


providing seats for approximately fifteen hundred. How¬ 
ever, a preliminary cost estimate of fifteen dollars per seat 
exceeded the budget. A second design, using prestressed 
concrete members spanning thirty feet between concrete 
masonry piers, was prepared and new cost estimates indi¬ 
cated a price somewhere between seven and eight dollars 
per seat. 

“Construction was completed in thirty-two working days 
using a crew of nine men under the supervision of a super¬ 
intendent hired by the school. The final cost of the com¬ 
pleted stands was $11,500, or $7.65 per seat. The savings 
in materials thanks to the use of the prestressed design are 
even more impressive than this cost figure. The reinforced 
concrete design would have required fifteen tons of rein¬ 
forcing steel, two hundred sixty cubic yards of concrete 
and an undetermined amount of form lumber. The pre¬ 
stressed construction used five tons of steel (sixty-seven per 
cent less than the reinforced design), one hundred ninety- 
one cubic yards of concrete in the form of concrete blocks 
and sixteen cubic yards of footing concrete (twenty per 
cent less).” The stadium was erected without the use of any 
shoring or framework. 


Vacation Stories! 


This is positively the last call for your vacation story— 
the one that will help others plan a good, medium-income 
vacation for 1952. Have you written it? 

The vacation supplement to 
Recreation 

(an extra issue) will appear 
Spring 1952 


Date to be announced. 

We want articles on interesting, unusual, successful va¬ 
cations; state or national park vacations; camping, hiking, 
bicycling trips; home vacations — vacation experiences, 
routes, costs, equipment—places to go, things to do. 

Send in immediately to: Recreation Magazine, 315 
Fourth Av'cnue, New York 10, New York. 
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how lb Do It ! 


Christmas Tree Ornaments 



Made N^ith 


I will! -- 

Various si^es ©"f spools 
Cons'Vrac'Vion paper 
Wool c^arn 

Oil or waler color paini^ 

A 



pETHOD I 

1. Sandpaper spools smooth. 

Z* Painl spools with white paint. 

3* Decorate with Christmas designs. 

4. Cut red and green construction paper discs 
the 5(36 of the spool ends. 






4 


5. Paste disc on each end ^ ^ 

of spool o Punch hole thru paper discs with pencil o 

6 . Thread yarn thru spool. 11 

7. Make loop at top—attach tassel or disc Punch 

small object to yarn at the bottom. 



ft 
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Aniic Blood 



Above, Miss Blood, a Bed Cross recreation worker, helps a patient in the 
Neiiropsychiatric Section of Brooke Army Hospital, Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 


The Value of 

PUPPETRY- 


Ix 19,S7. a national organization called “The Pup])eteers 
of America ’ was founded, including in its nieinbership 
amateurs, educators and professionals. During World War 
If, members of this grou]) entertained in hosjtitals and 
service centers throughout the European and domestic 
front.'. The Special Services Department of the Armed 
Forces also recognized the ini])ortance of |>uppetry and 
rcquesttMl the organization to submit, in printed form, in¬ 
formation on the construction and handling of all types 
of pu])])ets. Therefore, while puppetry is not a new type 
of entertainment for hos|)italized servicemen, it has proved 
to be stimulating and fascinating. Many of the patients 
in military hosjjitals have not only witnessed puppet shows, 
but have worked with jjuppets in schools and recreation 
centers. Many veterans of World Wars I and If have de¬ 
scribed puppet shows which they have seen overseas, and 
elderly men often will reminisce about the Punch and Judy 
shows of the old days. 

Pup])etry is a group activity, the possibilities of which 
are unlimited for long-term patients. Even though we are 
restricted by the limitations of a neuropsychiatric hospital, 
we have found that ])uppctry has creative and recreational 
features which are of great value to the patient. The emo¬ 
tionally disturbed patient, with little or no recreation inter¬ 
est, may enjoy watching the pupjrets come to life and the 
actual ]jre])aration of a show. Others find relaxation and 
release from tension in the construction and handling of 
a puppet. To the talented patient who is timid and with¬ 
drawn, it provides a medium for his creative abilities 
through modeling, script writing, music or scenic drops for 
the |ju];pet stage. The indiflcrent may be aroused to assume 
responsibilities and assist in the j)roduction. Through team 


Altiiok Anxe Blood is a Red Cross recrealion worker al 
the Brooke Army Medical Center, Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 


work, both introverted and extroverted personalities ex- 
jrerience socializing influences and work together harmoni¬ 
ously. These are a few of the factors through which pup- 
]3ctry, when skillfully handled, becomes an excellent social¬ 
izing agent. Many participants may be drawn into the 
construction of the puppet and the ])lanning and producing 
of the show. Puppetry also seems to develop the patient’s 
interest in something outside himself and to help him to 
relate his contribution to the work of others. Every puppet 
constructed and ever) show we have produced has a little 
story behind it, which has significant meaning for the 
patient participating. 

For an example of how purposeful puppetry may be¬ 
come, a thirty-eight-) ear-old patient, with an excellent 
military record and a background of three years in a 
Jajsanese |3rison camp, was unable to adjust when he was 
reassigned to duty. After several periods of hospitalization, 
he was admitted to the confines of the closed section. The 
patient showed no intcre.st in recreational activities while 
in an open ward and refused to participate in activities in 
the clo.scd section. One day, the recreation worker, when 
passing his door, called his attention to the puppets and 
materials which she was taking to another w'ard. She 
noticed that, as the jratient put a puppet on his hand, he 
exhibited a spark of interest. She said wonderingly, “I 
think we shall have to helj) you start making puppets.” His 
response was negative. However, on the following day, he 
was not only waiting for her but had interested another 
patient. He said, “We think we would like to try our hand 
with that ])up|)Ct deal.” Inasmuch as these patients were in 
a small ward and had refused to go to occu|)ational thera¬ 
py, clearance was made with the medical officer for puppet 
materials to be left in the ward, enabling them to work out 
their own jjrojcct. For several days, they relaxed and 
played around with ])lastie modeling (permophast) clay 
before they settled down to anything constructive. When 
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in a Neuropsychiatric Hospital 



Mary Frances, three-and-one-half-year-old daughter of Captain 
Wilham Rooney, poses with play therapy dolls used at cliuic. 


passing the ward, you could hear conversation and laughter 
about the figures which they were making. 

The first puppet completed hy the patient was “Sad 
Sack,” dressed in gray pajamas, which he explained as be¬ 
ing “typical of myself and fate.” However, Sad Sack came 
to life in a puppet show produced by other patients and 
was not only a popular character, hut the principal one. 

As time passed, this patient became more receptive 
toward hospital routines and stimulated the interest of 
other patients. His ward became quite a workshop, with 
hospital staff dropping in to sec the puppets. The patient 
was surprised at his own flair for modeling and proud of 
the contribution he could make to the entertainment for 
others. When he learned that some of the patients in the 


hospital were working on “Ferdinatid the Bull,” he agreed 
to construct Ferdinand. The women i)atients dressed the 
puppets, and a little Mexican girl, who had witnessed bull 
fights, gave explicit instructions for the costuming of the 
matador. Everyone was interested and worked as a team 
towards the finished production. 

Later, the patient in question became interested in other 
hospital activities. As he constructed more and more pup¬ 
pets, each became more joyful looking, and when he com¬ 
pleted “Francis,” the arni) mule, it was a character of 
mirth. We used Francis in a puppet demonstration at Ran¬ 
dolph Field on Armed Forces Day. The patient was drawn 
into this production by using his voice in a characteriza¬ 
tion of a doctor and a caseworker. This was recorded for 
a demonstration of American Red Cross services. Here 
again, his confidence was being restored. 

Out of this puppet interest grew the realization that he 
belonged to a group and that talents and hobbies could 
he developed. One day he started modeling mugs with faces 
on them. Through referral, occupational therapy cooper¬ 
ated by instructing him on the casting of a mold from 
plaster of Paris and the use of modeling clay that could 
be fired and glazed. This was his first acceptance of such 
therapy. 

From here on, he became interested in the occupational 
therapy crafts shop and read hooks on puppetry and 
ceramics. One day he told the Red Cross worker that he 
had decided to take advantage of all the opportunities 
which his hospitalization period offered. As his plans were 
to build a home after his separation from the service, he 
studied House and Garden and House Beautiful maga¬ 
zines and not only drew up the plans for a home, but 
also plans for a kiln to be built in the yard so that he could 
do his own firing. On release from the hospital, he reg¬ 
istered for a six-months’ course in ceramics at a local 
college. 

We could relate man) such incidents of how a patient’s 
interest has been motivated through puppetry. Music and 
other media of expression are woven into the project. The 
shows are appealing to all age groups, and officer patients 
and enlisted men are drawn together. 

Another interesting incident was in the introduction into 
the puppet theatre planning group of a patient diagnosed 
as a schizophrenic, paranoiac type. This patient suffered 
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oxtreiiie feelings of giiill because of liis background and 
spent a great deal of his time reading the Bible. Whenever 
lie was invited to partici]>ate in activities or assist other 
l>atients in setting up the ward or jiatio for tlie evening’s 
activities, he would j)ick up his books and withdraw to 
a place of solitude, generally ui)on the floor. While the 
patient seemingly had poise, be became very rigid, as if 
alerted for defense, when addressed. In attempting to draw 
him into a conversation, the worker detected a pleasant 
speakitig voice, but a lack in ability to speak out. Waiting 
for the opportune time to present the ])roject, the Red 
Cross worker encouraged him to be narrator for a ])uppct 
show, ."she exiilained that she had noticed that he liked 
to read, and that if he could read alone and to himself he 
could read to others. She also told him that he would be 
reading from behind a curtain and entertaining an unseen 
audience, lie agreed, and she sjrent a few periods listening 
to him read aloud. As the narration needed a musical 
background, the patient also selected the necessary records. 

The show was presented in the outdoor patio and there 
were many staff visitors. The patient did the narration; 
spoke out clearly and distinctly without hesitation or in¬ 
terruption. When the worker told him how' well he had 
done, he replied, “Thank you! Thank you! That is the 
nicest thing ever said to me.” From hereon, he was given 
more opportunities to become a leader, lie conducted 
games and quizzes with ease, as he found and established 
his relationshi]) within the group. 

Recently, in planning a puppet show, the worker asked 
an unusually (juiet and reserved patient, who was recover¬ 
ing from an attack of amnesia and was becoming extrenie- 
I) bored with his period of hospitalization, if he rvould 
manage and plan a i)upi)et boxing match. Recognizing the 
need for a referee, he solicited the help of a patient who 
was hyperactive, of the extroverted tyjie. They were given 
boxing puppets with which to practice, and the afternoon 
was spent in working out their act. For the withdrawn 
jiatient controlling the boxers, this was a needed release 
for his hostility, and he boxed with such violence that he 
boxed off the head of one of the puppets. The patient very 
meekly returned the puppet, remorseful and apologetic for 
the injury he had inflicted, but the worker quickly assured 
him that there was no harm done and that boxers were 
c.x])ected to take a beating. With a little repair, the puppets 
were able to encounter each other in the ring that evening 
and, amid the cheers of a recejitive audience, staged an 
exceedingly good fight. 

Following their experience in this performance, the two 
patients then expressed a desire to write a play for the 
jjuppet theatre. Since both had had a little exi)crience with 
school plays and script writing, their imagination was given 
a free hand and, for three days, they added and deleted 
humorous lines. The scrijjt, though not adaptable for drama¬ 
tization. was a satire on a mental hospital, and w’hile its 
objecti\(; was humor, it brought forth the release of hid¬ 
den, impassive hostility, from which thev derived great 
satisfaction. 

WhercM-r there are groups of ])Coj)lc gathered together 
from different localities and many w’alks of life, there will 


be contrasting interests. Thus it is only natural that music, 
drama and art, along with the varied interests, character¬ 
istics and eai)acities of individuals, should be interwoven 
into the pupjiet theatre. For a little touch of western at- 
m()sj)herc. we have a hill-billy band record, or have talented 
l)alients sing and i)lay guitars behind the curtain. With 
a i)ui)pcl covering the keys of a toy ])iano, the patients 
listen to both the classics and boogie. We also have a 
puppet clow'ii and a showman who acts as master of cere¬ 
monies, w'ith his natural humor helping to tic the show 
together. The ])atient who likes to write can see the results 
of his efforts brought to life. 

In all groups there arc individuals interested only in 
the creation of a pui)i)ct. With a neuropsychiatric patient, 
it is sometimes a medium of expression for his fears and 
anxieties. Often the patient who is tense and uiirelaxed will 
mold tenseness into the character. In his present sphere of 
illness, this might be termed only busy w'ork. However, 
eventually the character he creates will find its place in 
the jmppet theatre. Among the women patients there always 
is an interest in costuming or in enacting a part in the 
play. 

We have placed our emphasis in puppetry for the neuro¬ 
psychiatric patient upon the hand puppet, because of its 
simplicity in construction and operation. Having no strings 
with which to tangle, the hand gives the sturdy, grotesque 
little body its abounding life. Its accomplishments through 
th is medium are unlimited, and there is a closer contact 
betw^een the patient puppeteer in the coordination of words 
and movements than if he w'ere attempting to manipulate 
strings. The hand ])uppet has advantages in that his move¬ 
ments may be slow and direct or fast and furious. He 
may bow, dance, embrace, pick up various objects and 
strike out easily when assuming the role of a boxer or 
wrestler. 

There is no regimentation for the program of the puppet 
theatre. It is flexible and based upon the capabilities of the 
patients themselves, through which their individual needs 
are met. 

Gathering all these varied interests together, the puppet 
theatre encourages unity, understanding and enthusiasm. 
It develops a sense of humor and imagination. The audi¬ 
ence relaxes and is mystically carried through the land of 
fantasy and make-believe. And when the curtain falls amid 
receptive exclamations, another step in the restoration of 
self-confidence is gained by members of the cast. 

Throughout Brooke Hospital, staff members have become 
aware of the values of this medium of expression for 
therai)cutic purposes, as well as for entertainment. The 
colonel in charge of the child guidance clinic decided to 
use ])uppets in psychological testing and asked us to con¬ 
straint them. The patients were happy to jjarticijjate in this 
activity because they understood the need for puppets in 
the children’s ])lay room of the clinic. 

Wc believe that the jiuppet theatre could jirove of great 
\alnc in any military hospital setting and that the minia¬ 
ture characters could quickly worm their way into the 
hearts of the patients. 
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Tennis and Tennis Type Gaines Form Basis of Long 
Range Planning for Public Support of Recreation. 


A S PART OK JUS GRADUATE WORK at 
Ohio State University, Harold J. 
Moyer of Williamsport, Pennsylvania, 
made a study of tennis and tennis type 
games and their role in the community 
recreation program. The purpose was 
to suggest the use of such games as a 
basis for long range recreation plan¬ 
ning; and it included an account of 
promotional methods and techniques 
used in an experimental tennis pro¬ 
gram conducted for five summers in 
Williamsport. 

Mr. Moyer developed a number of 
criteria for an ideal recreation activity, 
suitable for total community participa¬ 
tion, and selected tennis and tennis 
type games as an activity which most 
nearly approaches them. The major 
findings are summarized as follows: 

1. Size of community and provision of 
facilities are no indication of degree of 
promotion in using recreation facili¬ 
ties. 

2. Few communities have developed a 
tennis program which utilizes present 
tennis facilities to capacity; probably 
none has yet coordinated tennis and the 
tennis type games into a year-round 
recreation program with central priori¬ 
ty for development. 

3. There has been very little attempt to 
provide opportunities for shared plan¬ 
ning and volunteer service in adminis¬ 
tering public tennis programs. 

4. Lack of program leadership and su¬ 
pervision at the courts is a major weak¬ 
ness revealed in public tennis pro¬ 
grams of most communities. 

Suggested Program 

The elements of a long range tennis 
program are outlined in some detail. 
They cover tournaments of various 
types and procedures for organizing 
them. Methods of developing and re- 

Mr. Moyer ivas in charge of the five- 
year tennis program in Williamsport, 
I’ennsylvania, described in the report. 


taining inteiest include leagues and 
tournaments, free play, a system of 
awards and trophies, recognition of 
volunteer service, exhibition matches, 
instruction clinics, organization of 
players by age groups, leadership. 

Mr. Moyer offers specific suggestions 
for the public tennis clinic. “The pub¬ 
lic clinic should be free to all begin¬ 
ners and set up on an informal basis 
directly at the playing areas. It should 
be conducted at least three hours per 
day at each location, five days per 
week for the younger age groups, and 
during several two-hour evening peri¬ 
ods per week for adults. Instructors 
should keep in mind that their objec¬ 
tive is to create lasting interest instead 
of expert players. For tennis, a fifteen- 
minute period of pitching balls to each 
group of five beginners placed on the 
baseline of a court, stressing the funda¬ 
mentals and calling attention to errors, 
can put most beginners on ‘the ardent 
interest’ list within several clinic peri¬ 
ods.” 

A detailed account of a five-year ex¬ 
perimental tennis project in Williams¬ 
port, conducted by the city recreation 
department, is presented. At the be¬ 
ginning of the experiment interest in 
the game was negligible. Developments 
each year were recorded, up through 
the tennis jjrogram in 1950, which in¬ 
cluded the following features: (1) 
opening of the courts with a tennis ex¬ 
hibition sponsored by sporting goods 
interests; (2) junior development 
clinic for ages six to seventeen oper¬ 
ated five days per week; (3) adult 
clinic for people over eighteen, held 
twice weekly; (4) leagues: junior, in¬ 
termediate and adult leagues playing 
aeeording to schedule, with varied 
events; (5) municipal tennis team; 
(6) junior invitational tournament for 
boys and girls and city open tourna¬ 
ment; (7) free play; (8) annual ten¬ 
nis banquet; (9) publication of several 
issues of a bulletin entitled, “Tennis 


TEl'IS 
in the 
Eomniunity 
Recreation 
Program 

Racket”; (10) advisory tennis council 
composed of four age groujjs, with 
short term and long term objectives. 

“The Advisory Tennis Council has 
aided in carrying out the program in 
many ways. It was through this group 
that officials were procured for league 
and tournament matches. They assist¬ 
ed in drawing up the leagues and tour¬ 
naments, recorded results and comput¬ 
ed league standings, wrote publicity, 
provided assistant instructors for the 
junior development clinics and gave 
some assistance on court maintenance 
when their help was needed. They also 
jjlaimed a wiener roast, a reception 
and buffet dinner for the Junior Invi¬ 
tational Tournament contestants and 
the annual tennis banquet.” 

Each individual group within the 
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comicil set its owti meiiihersliip dues. 

‘‘Tile ;i(lvisor\ tennis council organ¬ 
ized in tliis manner cnjo^s main ad¬ 
vantages in promoting piil)lie tennis, 
puldie recreation and citizeiisliip. Xot 
only will it provide increa.-ied oppor¬ 
tunities for jjarticipation in a ])Iaiincd 
leisure program for the population in 
general, but it will go mueli deeper and 
provide valuable 0 |)portunities for ex¬ 
periences in democratic action for 
young and old. |)rovide a new sense of 
importance for those who wish to share 
in the planning and administration of 
program and will serve to develop the 
feeling that ‘this is our program' ...” 

The total expenditures for the 1950 
tennis program in Williamsport, for a 
twelve-week period, including mainte¬ 
nance of twelve clay courts, were 
$2,075.21. ^Nearly twenty per cent of 
this amount was paid in by the partici¬ 
pants. These expenditures provided a 
major form of recreation for nearly 
three hundred persons. 

Public Tennis Survey 

A questionnaire survey relating to 
public tennis facilities and programs in 
seventy-two cities was conducted to 
provide a comparison wnth the Wil¬ 
liamsport program and to determine 
the stage of development of organized 
tennis in other cities. The inquiry was 
addressed primarily to cities w'hich, 
according to the Recreation Year Book, 
were relatively well provided w'ith pub¬ 
lic courts. The cities varied in popula¬ 
tion from 3,500 to nearly 2,000,000 but 
more than half of them were between 
25,000 and 100,000. 

The ratio of tennis courts per popu¬ 
lation is indicated by the following: 


Topulation per 
lennis cuurt 

Number of 
Cities 

less than 2,000 

15 

2,000 to 3,999 

39 

4,000 to 5,999 

10 

6,000 and over 

8 


Uesponsibility for the tennis pro¬ 
gram and for maintenance of public 
tennis courts rests with the recreation 
deijartment alone in forty-one cities. In 
the other thirty-one it is shared with 
one or more departments or private or¬ 
ganizations. Sixty-three cities reported 
an organized tejinis program; nine do 
not have one. The types of program 
activities were reported: 


1 ypes of proi'ruin 
activitii's 

N'limlier ol 
Cities® 

1 .eagiies 

26 

Toiirnaiiieiits 

63 

I'ree elinies 

53 

l^xhibitions 

36 

Awartls 

5t 

Ranqiiet 

4 


“Total of 63 cities with program 


fifty of the seventy-two cities re¬ 
ported cmplo) ment of a seasonal tennis 
supervisor but in oidy fifteen of these 
does this worker devote his full time to 
tennis alone. Ten cities reported that 
their tennis supervisor is a year-round 
recreation worker and one of these, 
Cincinnati, reports a year-round tennis 
director. 

Types of tennis court surfaces vary. 
In thirty-two cities only one type was 
reported: nineteen of them have clay 
courts only; eight, bituminous; and 
five, concrete courts. Of the other forty 
cities, twenty-seven have both clay and 
bituminous courts; five, clay and con¬ 
crete; six, concrete and bituminous; 
and tw’o, all three types. The figures in¬ 
dicate that clay courts are found in 
fifty-three of the cities, bituminous in 
forty-three and concrete in only twelve. 
Mr. Moyer’s conclusion from the local 
program is ‘‘that clay or composition 
(gravel and clay) courts with adequate 
drainage and a full-time court attend¬ 
ant with responsibility for maintenance 
and program possess the essential qual¬ 
ities for durability and lend great ap¬ 
peal to participants because they are 
less costly on balls, rackets, and shoes, 
and reduce the ])ossibility of physical 
injury.” 

Methods of controlling the use of 
courts by fees and permits were re¬ 
ported as follows: 


Metliuds ol Control 

Number ol Cities 

Hourly Rate 

Clay courts 

7 

All eourts 

12 

Permit; no charge 

29 

Permit; seasonal 

fee 

5 

\o permit, no 

eharge 

14 

No report 

5 


Seven of the cities charged on an 
hour - per - person basis w'bile the re¬ 
mainder charged a flat rate per court 
per hour. Fees on the per hour per 
person basis began at ten cents and 
ranged through twenty cents, twenty- 
five cents and fifty cents. Fees charged 
on the hour per court system included 


fift ecu cents, twenty-five cents, thirty 
cents, forty cents, fifty cents, sixty 
cents and sixty-five cents. 

Only eighteen of the cities reiiorting 
have night-lighted tennis courts and 
only iwo of them organized a night 
tennis program. Another evidence of a 
limited development of tennis facilities 
and service is revealed by reports from 
seven cities stating that they do not 
lirovide tennis (nets) for public courts. 

The weeks of the organized jirogram 
w-erc reported as folloivs: 


Duration of Organized 

Program 

Number of Cities 

less than 7 weeks 

5 

7 to 10 weeks 

16 

11 to 14 weeks 

19 

15 to 18 weeks 

7 

more than 18 weeks 

10 


Conclusions and recommendations 
presented by Mr. Moyer include: 

1. Generally speaking, public tennis at 
the present time holds a low priority' of 
emphasis in community recreation pro¬ 
grams throughout the country. 

2. Tennis is seldom considered im¬ 
portant enough to vest definite respon¬ 
sibility for an organized public tennis 
program in a y'ear-round tennis di¬ 
rector. 

3. Much of the retarded development 
of public tennis may be owing to lack 
of coordination between the responsi¬ 
ble departments. 

4. An organized program is necessary 
in order to provide maximum oppor¬ 
tunities for participation and the most 
efficient use of existing facilities. 

5. Program participants are seldom 
given an opportunity to share in its 
planning and carrying-out. 

6. Public tennis programs rarely em¬ 
ploy the methods and techniques for 
developing interest and participation. 

7. More consideration should be given 
to charging small court fees for adult 
[larticipation, and free play for youth, 
so that public tennis can become par¬ 
tially self-sustaining and provide for 
additional facilities and supervision, 
o. Night-ligbtcd public tennis courts, 
with an organized program, will con¬ 
siderably increase the use of existing 
tennis facilities and opportunities for 
community-sponsored recreation. 

9. The opportunity for participation 
from youth to past middle age is one 
of the most advantageous aspects of the 
tennis type games. 
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Ice Skating Facilities 



outdoor ice skating facilities to several 
widely-separated neighborhoods with¬ 
out running up a big bill for labor and 
materials? 

That was the problem facing the rec¬ 
reation department in the sprawling 
town of Tonawanda. located just north 
of Buffalo, New York. 

The solution—an ingenious set of 
flanged steel stakes—has enabled Rec¬ 
reation Director Franklin J. J. Diemer 
to set up neighborhood rinks at a fifty 
per cent saving in labor, using the 
same materials almost indefinitely. The 
equipment permits such flexibility in 
the size and shape of rinks that they 
can be placed in any vacant lot or 
field, on lawns or tennis courts. 

Mr. Diemer took his problem to Jack 
Sexton, superintendent of parks, and to 
Edwin H. Hough, mechanical foreman 
of the parks department. Realizing the 
difficulties in the conventional method 
of constructing rinks, it was suggested 
that wooden stakes be driven into the 
ground and planks nailed to them to 
form the sides of the skating area. But 
stakes split and the e.xpensive planking 
could only be used a few times before 
its many nail holes made it useless. 
Therefore, Mr. Hough designed metal 
stakes which have flanges at their top 
end. Planking is drilled on a template, 
so that holes for the bolts which hold 
it to the stake are uniform—and any 
plank can be used with any stake. The 
stakes are driven into the ground: the 
planks dropped into the flanges; the 
holts quickly tightened- -and you have 
a skating rink! 

VtTiere two men formerly worked 
two days to construct a rink eighty feet 
by one hundred forty-four feet, they 


now do it easily in one day; and the 
same planking is used year in and year 
out, with no sign of wear. 

Two types of stakes, of two-inch by 
two-inch angle iron, were designed. 
They can he of either five-sixteenths or 
ihrcc-cighths stock. One stake is for 
the corner connector and has a double 
flange welded to it at a right angle. 
The other is a center connector stake, 
with a flange at each side. Corner con¬ 
nector stakes are thirty inches long; 
center connector stakes, twenty - four 
inches. 

Each flange has three twenty-five 
sixty-fourths-inch holes drilled to it so 
that three-eighths-inch bolts may be 
used. Similar holes are drilled at the 


end of all ])lanking to he used. Plank¬ 
ing may he two by six, two by eight 
or two by ten and any length up to six¬ 
teen feet, depending upon the size rink 
to be constructed. Ends of the planks 


are rounded slightly so that they snug¬ 
ly fit into the connector stakes. The 
joint is almost perfectly watertight. 

Exj)erience has shown that it is best 
to place the hoards in a trench one or 
one and a half inches deej). Earth is 
packed around the inside of the plank¬ 
ing to a height of three or four inches, 
and the fill is wet down and jiacked. 
Best results are obtained when the rink 
is set up before frost is on the ground, 
although this is not necessary. 

If the rink has been placed upon a 
tennis court, baseball diamond or upon 
a lawn, the surface easily can be re¬ 
stored to its original condition in the 
spring. After the stakes and planking 
have been taken up, the earth used for 


fill is swept into the shallow trench 
that contained the planking; the excess 
is carried away and. in a few days, no 
one would even know that a rink had 
been there. 



Metal stakes arc driven into the ground and planks are bolted to them. Note new 
double-chute toboggan slide in the background. It is used in addition to a natural slope. 
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The secret of obtaining the best pos¬ 
sible skating surface is to spray -not 
Hood—tlie area after three, or four 
inches of frost ai)])ear on the ground. 
A fire de|)artment fog nozzle is excel¬ 
lent for the ]Hir])osc. This jirovides a 
■’sleet storm" effect, and good ice is ob¬ 
tained in an extremely short time. Only 
one-eighth to one-quarter inch of ice 
is needed for skating. 

"Volunteer fire departments are 
equipped to do this job and arc always 
willing to help,” Mr. Diemer reports. 


tmillttbnal 
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American 

Playgrounds 



■‘They want winter drills anyway, and 
so this offers them an opportunity for 
a good workout. Only a small quan¬ 
tity of water is required for the aver¬ 
age rink, and this usually can be ob¬ 
tained from a booster tank on the 
truck, thus eliminating the necessity 
for laying lines of large hose.” 

The town of Tonawanda has set up 


cial site is required; the cost is low; 
and the work of setting up the rink 
and taking it down is simple. In fact, 
it is the solution to the ice skating 
]iroblem whether one rink is required 
in a backyard or dozens are needed 
throughout a city. 

What used to be an annual headache 
for Tonawanda now is a quick opera- 




The corner connector stake has a 
flange welded on at right angle. 


five rinks w’ith this equipment in the 
past four years, with highly successful 
results. Planking is treated with a 
wood preservative and the original 
boards still are going strong. 

The method is particularly suitable 
for areas that must have many rinks 
for small groups of children. No spe- 


tion every fall and spring. And skating 
facilities are available to a vastly-in- 
creased number of youngsters. 

Additional information or prints 
may be obtained from Mr. Diemer, 
Director, Department of Recreation, 
116 South wood Drive, Kenmore 17, 
New York. 


Special Service Opening.s 


New quotas for overseas recrea¬ 
tion personnel recently have been an¬ 
nounced. The most urgent need is 
for women for special service club work 
in the Japanese area. Some may be 
sent to Korea, but only those who 
volunteer for this specific location. The 
following qualifications are required. 

Age: Twenty-four to forty. 

Marital Status: Single. 

Health: Good. 

Enthusiasm: High. 

Education: College graduate or 
equivalent. 

Interests: Arts and crafts, music, 
drama or social recreation. 

Exi>eriencc: Varying for different 
positions. 


Civilian women also are needed for 
club work in other overseas areas. Ap¬ 
plications on Form 57—available free 
from any post office—should be sent 
to Overseas Affairs Branch, Civilian 
Personnel Division, Office, Secretary 
of the Army, Old Post Office Building, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Women, ages twenty-four or twenty- 
five, are in demand, too, for club po¬ 
sitions at posts and bases in all parts 
of the United States. Information con¬ 
cerning all special service opportuni¬ 
ties may be obtained from the Recrea¬ 
tion Personnel Service, National Rec¬ 
reation Association, 315 Fourth Ave¬ 
nue, New York 10, New York. 
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Firelight Reverie. Music in the “youth 
center lounge,” Sparta, Wisconsin. The 
photo by spark plug in the camera club. 


ccCe^u 


The Battle of the Teen Swing Bands 

• The Santa Barbara Youth Council, which is sponsored 
by the local city recreation commission, recently staged 
one of the most successful teen-age activities ever attempted 
ill the history of its existence. For several months in the 
spring, the young people got in touch with various teen or¬ 
chestras throughout the state of California, urging them to 
come to Santa Barbara the night of May 5, to participate 
in an all-youth “Battle of the Teen Swing Bands,” which 
was to be followed by a tri-counties teen dance. Council 
members organized overnight housing arrangements for 
all visiting musicians. Many local townspeople assisted in 
the project. The three local radio stations participated 
to the extent of sending three prominent disc jockeys 
to act as judges. Judging consisted of attempting to find 
the most outstanding musical group entered in the contest. 
In addition, the best vocal and instrumental soloists were 
awarded individual prizes. A capacity audience jammed the 
recreation center auditorium and enthusiastically applaud¬ 
ed. Following the contest, each of the first four musical 
groups chosen as outstanding contributed one-half hour of 
playing for the dance. Santa Barbara teen-agers and adults 
are looking forward to next year’s battle, if it is decided, 
by a vote of the Youth Council, to make it an annual affair. 



The Winners. Prize for first place in contest was won by 
the Music Makers Orchestra of Santa Barbara Youth Council. 


Making Financial Contributions 

• 'I'een Town members from Mount Vernon, New York, 
appeared on a television program in New York City, where 
they were presented with a scroll of honor for their finan¬ 
cial contributions to the Community Chest, Red Cross, hos¬ 
pital and other community funds. They had raised funds 
by means of special events throughout the year, such as a 
March of Dimes dance, a hayride, and so on. Eight mem¬ 
bers attended and participated in the County Youth Organi¬ 
zation Convention held at WFiite Plains in April. In this 
connection, it is interesting to know that the New York 
State Youth Commission made a motion picture at Teen 
Town, and other Mount Vernon locations, depicting youth 
needs. It is called “Families First.” 

The Problem of No Teen Center 

• Out in Sparta, Wisconsin, the plan for a teen center, 
motivated and sponsored by the city park and recreation 
department hack in 1947, was not to be abandoned for lack 
of a building; and the city hall became their Youth Center. 
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Tlio auditorium was even eejuipped for l)asketball, with a 
snack bar. and as llie meeting place for song fests and small 
group activities. Local bowling allejs arranged to give the 
bovs and girls instruction each week; and with tbc com¬ 
ing of winter, the young people put in quite a season out- 
of-doors with .skating and tobogganing parties. Altbougb 
one of tbeir most popnlar activities w'as tbe Saturday night 
jean jamboree, where dressing up rvas taboo and they 
danced to tbe music of amplified phonograph records, they 
did not skip tbe monthly drcss-iip dance with tbe high 
school swing band providing music. Shows what you can 
do. when you ])Ut your mind to it! 

They Do Their Own Planning 

• Eugene. Oregon, has a well-developed scheme for pro¬ 
moting initiative among teen-agers. Through their own 
councils, teen-agers organize, plan and suggest to the Bu¬ 
reau of Parks and Public Recreation the type of recreation 
activities they most want. 

Schoolhouse Dances 

• Saturday night dances are held in Milwaukee public 
schools to the music of popular dance hands. A small ad¬ 
mission fee is charged, and refreshments are available for 
those who wish to buy them. 

These dances are planned especially for teen-agers and 
are not in the general sense “public dances.” Young people 
coming to them register and identify themselves. They must 
he vouched for by someone known to the director. Records 
of the individual’s attendance at the dance is kept so that 
parents may locate their children if they desire. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your new address at 
least thirty days before the date of the issue with which 
it is to fake effect. Address: Recreation Magazine, Cir¬ 
culation Department, 421 Fifth Avenue South, Minne¬ 
apolis 15, Minn. Send old address with the new, enclos¬ 
ing if possible your address label. The post office will 
not forward copies unless you provide extra postage. 
Duplicate copies cannot be sent. 


Sport — Fun — Exercise 
in TRAMPOLINING 

By NISSEN — Maker of America's 
First Standard TRAMPOLINE 


Write for FREE Literature 



200 A AVE. NW. CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Here’s Your Music 
For the Saturday Night Dance 
Leonard Feather 

Tile following oollcction of long-playing records, for an LP record 
niacliinc, should last you from three to four hours: 


9:00 Dance Date with Harry 
James 

Col. CL 6138 
Sweet Jenny Lou 
These Foolish Things 
New Two O'clock Jump 
9:15 Benny Goodman Sextet 

Se.ssion Col. CL 6052 
Just One, of Those Things 
China Boy 
Shine 

Rachel's Dream 
9:30 Dance Date with Xavier 
Cugat Col. CL 6021 
Begin the Beguine 
Estrellita 
Green Eyes 
La Paloma 

9:45 Sing, Dance with Sinatra 
Col. CL 6143 
Lover 

It’s Only a Paper Moon 
My Blue Heaven 
It All Depends on You 
10:00 Dance Date with Les 
Brown 

Col. CL 6123 
A Foggy Day 
Easy to Love 
Drifting and Dreaming 
Ebony Rhapsody 
10:15 Waltz Time with Abe 

Lyman Col. CL 6093 
Charmaine 
La Golondrina 
Down by the Old Mill 
Stream 

Meet Me Tonight in 
Dreamland 

10:30 Cliffie Stone, Square 
Dance Band 
Cap. H 4006 
Double Bow Knot 
Swing in the Centre, 
Swing on the Side 
Catch All Eight 
The Arizona Double Star 
10:45 Abe Burrows Sings? 

Col. CL 6128 
Lopin’ Along 
Sweet Memories 
Brooklyn 
Gypsy’s Violin 

11:00 Dixieland Jazz, Boh Cros¬ 
by Coral CRL 56003 
The Dixieland Band 


Between the Devil and the 
Deep Blue Sea 
Sugar Foot Strut 
At the Jazz Band Ball 
11:15 George Shearing and His 
Quintet ^IGM E-518 
.Summertime 

Changing with the Times 
As Long as There’s Music 
East of the Sun 
11:30 Rumha de Cuba, Chuy 
Reyes Cap. H-152 
La Ultima Noche 
Bien! Bien! Bien! 

Negra Leono 
Hokey Joe 

11:45 Hamp’s Boogie Woogie 
Decca DL 5230 
Hamp’s Boogie Woogie 
Tempo’s Boogie 
Hey! Ba-Ba-Re-Bop 
Flying Home 
12:00 Sarah Vaughn 

Col. CL 6133 
It Might As Well Be Spring 
Can’t Get Out of This 
Mood 

Goodnight! My Love 
Ain’t Misbehavin’ 

12:15 Claude Thornhill Dance 
Parade Col. CL 6050 
Autumn Nocturne 
1 Don’t Know Why 
Night and Day 
You Were Meant for Me 
12:30 Erroll Garner Rhapsody 
Atlantic LP 109 
1 Can’t Give You Any¬ 
thing But Love 
Blue and Sentimental 
Pavanne 
Impressions 
Turquoise 

12:45 Music for the Fireside, 
Paul Weston 
Cap. H 245 

1 Cover the Waterfront 
Where or When 
If 1 Could Be With You 
Stars^ Fell on Alabama 
1:00 Ray Noble Dance Parade 
Col. CL 6065 
Goodnight Sweetheart 


Reprinted through the courtesy of 
Parents Institute, Incorporated. 


For Skating® 


Polka King, Frank Yankovic 
Col. F 11 

Waltzes You Saved For Me, 
Wayne King 
Victor P 70 

.Strauss Waltzes 
MGM 9 

Tangos, Marck Webber 
Col. 90 

March Time with Golden 
Victor P 68 

Tangos for Two, Harry Horlick 
MGM 39 


In Old Vienna, Marck Webber 
Col. C 81 

Strauss Waltzes in Dance Time 
Col. 13 

Dinner at the Waldorf 
Victor P 175 

Friml Melodies, Jessie Crawford 
at the Organ Decca 548 

Nutcracker Suite 
Victor P 124 

Family Album 
MGM 29 

Memories 
Col. 26 


* Long-playing records used at the Wollman Memorial Ice Skating 
Rink in New York City, submitted by director of the rink. 
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E. H. Regnier Receives Weir Award 

The L. H. Weir Recognition Award, 
for the outstanding graduate major in 
recreation at Indiana University dur¬ 
ing the year 1950-51, was presented to 
E. II. (Duke) Regnier, doctoral candi¬ 
date in recreation, by Captain Steward 
G. Case, last year’s recipient, at the 
annual dinner of the Indiana Uni¬ 
versity Graduate Recreation Society, 
which was lield in May. 

The recipient is selected by a com¬ 
mittee of the society on the basis of 
service, scholarship and professional 
attitude. Mr. Regnier is on leave from 
the University of Illinois, where he 
serves as associate professor of rural 
sociology, and is in charge of recrea¬ 
tion for the stale. Captain Case, who 
|)resented the award, has been serving 
as rural recreation specialist for the 
state of Colorado. Speaker for the din¬ 
ner was V. K. Brown, director emeri¬ 
tus of recreation of the Chicago Park 
District. 

The Lebert H. Weir Award is annu¬ 
ally presented to the man who best 
exemplifies the ideals for which Mr. 
Weir was known while serving for 
nearly forty years as a district field 
representative of the National Recrea¬ 
tion Association. 

Youths Promote Democracy 

Teen-agers in the South Side Terrace 
Homes neighborhood of Omaha. Ne¬ 
braska, are giving practical meaning to 
democracy. Youths representing Lithu¬ 
anian displaced persons and native- 
born families have organized a conncil 
to talk out their problems, come to a 
better understanding and break down 
clannish altitudes of the two groups. 

Tensions had developed when sev¬ 
eral hundred Lithuanian youngsters 
settled in the community, and misun¬ 


derstandings eventually led to open 
fights between the two groups. Eventu¬ 
ally the teen-agers came to realize the 
futility of fighting and proposed the 
council. Both groups decided to invite 
representatives from Woodson Center, 
another neighborhood house in the 
community. 

'Now native-born boys are bringing 
the displaced persons into the center’s 
crafts program by showing them how 
to operate power tools and how to make 
crafts articles. They’re even teaching 
them American dance steps, and 
youngsters from both neighborhood 
centers have invited each other to use 
their play fields. 

Three-time Honors Winner 

Within recent mouths, Dorothea 
Lensch, director of public recreation 
in Portland, Oregon, has received three 
special honors in recognition of her 
leadership in the field of recreation. 
First, during the past summer, the 
United Stales Stale Department asked 
her to serve as a member of the de¬ 
partment’s educational exchange per¬ 
sonnel in Germany, working with city 
governments, schools and various youth 
groups as one of the recreation special¬ 
ists assisting in setting np recreation 
])rograms. Then she was named a fellow 
of the American Association of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, 
for distinguished .service in recreation 
work and correlated fields. More re¬ 
cent!), the third honor was presented 
her by the Fraternal Order of Eagles, 
in tribute to her recreation leadershi]) 
in Portland. 

Dance and Song 

“Around the World with Dance and 
Song” is the theme of the diversified 
program being featured by the Ameri¬ 


can Musenm of Natural History of 
New York City, during the months of 
December and January. Among tbe 
artists who w'ill iierlorm are a native 
Bas(]uc group from Euzkadi, wlio are 
making their first visit to the I nited 
States; Uday Shankar and his Hindu 
ballet; La Mcri and ensemble: Jean 
Leon Destine and Company. For fur¬ 
ther details, write to the museum. Cen¬ 
tral Park West at Seventy-ninth Street, 
New York 24, New York. 

Van Arsdale Playground 

The Harold W. S. Van Arsdale 
Playground rcecntly was dedicated in 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, in tribute to 
Mr. Van Arsdale’s service in recrea¬ 
tion to the youth and adults of his 
former home community. 

The National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion's southwest district representative 
was, for nineteen years, associated 
with the Elizabeth YMCA, chiefly as 
director of its physical education de¬ 
partment. The last nine years of that 
] 3 criod, until he joined the NR A staff, 
he served as a metnber of the Elizabeth 
Recreation Commission. 

The recreation area formerly was 
known as the New York Avenue Play¬ 
ground. 

Dr. Williams Dies 

Dr. Arthur B. Williams, who had 
been with the Cleveland Museum of 
Natural History for twenty years, 
until his retirenumt last year, died at 
the age of seventy-one. 

After practicing law' and spending 
several years in the real estate business, 
he joined the Cleveland Museum in 
1930 as a naturalist and ecologist, w'ith 
a special assignment as naturalist for 
the Cleveland Metropolitan Park 
Board. Nine years later, the post of 
curator of education was added to his 
duties at the museum and, from 1939 
to 1946, he also served on its hoard of 
managers. 

In 1931, Dr. Williams opened the 
Trailside Museum in North Chagrin 
Park, reported to be the first of its 
kind in the I'nited .States. Later, he 
organized bird walks, wrote a book. 
Birds in Cleveland, and edited the 
Cleveland Bird Calendar and the Ex- 
l)lorer, the museum’s bulletin, until his 
retirement. 
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Every City Could Benefit 
from an iill-i^ations Tournament 



Holicmian player gets the ball away from Bill 
Daley, a former football great, on Irish team. 


I N 1923, Ed Currie, director of the Pillsbury Settlement 
House in Minneapolis, told a bunch of Irishmen to “put 
up or shut up.” From that concise challenge sprang one 
of the most unique sports events in the country—the All- 
Nations Basketball Tournament. 

The sprightly group of young Irish thought they had a 
basketball team that could lick any other nationality in the 
city. So Currie issued his curt ultimatum, and the Irish 
eagerly accepted. It turned out that they couldn’t beat ev¬ 
eryone. The Swedes won that first tournament played 
twenty-seven years ago. 

The All-Nations event has grown immensely since that 
first year. Only relatives and parents of the players both¬ 
ered to watch the games in the beginning. Now the Pills¬ 
bury house gymnasium is packed for every All-Nations 
contest, and the settlement house annually nets from four 
hundred to seven hundred dollars, which it uses for the 
benefit of the hundreds of youngsters who play there. Last 
year’s proceeds, for example, were set aside to help pay 
for a new basketball floor. 

The originator of the event, Mr. Currie, has been direct¬ 
ing the All-Nations ever since its inception. He also has 
been head of Pillsbury house for thirty-one years. He natu¬ 
rally is pleased with the amazing success of his brain¬ 
child, although he says that the tournament as it is today 
certainly wasn’t his notion of what it would be, when he 
decided to see for himself whether the Irish could heat 
everyone. At any rate, the idea of an All-Nations tourna¬ 
ment has been many times copied by other cities and towns. 
La Crosse has one now, so has Duluth; and practically 
er ery high school in Minneapolis holds a similar affair. 

Why has the All-Nations become so popular? A possible 
answer would he that here is a concrete idea to solve 


Ai TiiOK Kkisiikk, University oj Minnesota Senior, is sports 
editor on the Minnesota Daily, the university’s newspaper. 


nationality problems. The various peoples are able to blow 
off steam in a healthful manner. There is heated competi¬ 
tion among the teams in the Pillsbury event; and the di¬ 
rector is proud that no serious disputes have arisen be¬ 
tween nationalities because of a hard-fought game. There 
has been only one real argument during the long span of 
the tournament. That happened five years ago when the 
Negro team protested its one-point loss to the Poles. 

The kid-glove handling of any problem that might arise 
was demonstrated by Currie when he sought to have the 
game replayed. “I wanted to be certain that the Negro team 
didn’t think there had been discrimination. Before replay¬ 
ing the game, though, I had to get permission from the 
Poles’ coach, Louie Lopata.” Lopata almost anxiously 
agreed to the rejtlay, illustrating the teamwork in the 
event. So the Poles and Negroes met again. The Poles won 
in another fiery game, but everyone knew he had been 
dealt with squarely. That’s the keynote of the whole system. 

The All-Nations tournament is valuable not only in giv¬ 
ing the peoples a chance to root for their own boys, but 
in getting the nationalities together in the first place. 

People learn some of each other’s customs from the 
music and dancing at the games. Whenever a team steps 
into the court, it is greeted with the cheers and music of 
its own nationality grouj); and contests in dancing, besides 
the halftime community dancing, are held at the Minne¬ 
apolis event. The Italians are especially apt at that phase 
of the program. They won last year. The neighborhoods eat 
each other’s foods at the All-Nations. The mothers of the 
players bake their own foods to put up for sale. Currie 
calls it a “sort of general smorgasbord.” 

The Pillsbury event is held during the second week in 
March, just before the state basketball tournament. It lasts 
four days, usually beginning Tuesday afternoon and end¬ 
ing Friday night. Medals are awarded to the top teams, 
the winners receiving one of gold, the runners-up, one of 
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silver. The Norwegians, Swedes and Poles have been the 
most powerful teams throughout the years. Sixteen teams 
usually enter, but they are not necessarily the same teams 
each year. “We have a few teams that are old standbys,” 
says Currie, “such as the Swedes, Poles, Norwegians, Jews 
and Irish. The Bohemians, Italians, Finns, Negroes and 
Dutch almost always enter.” 

The Pillsbury house will take any nationality if it is 
able to enter a team, but such squads as the French and 
Scotch have trouble getting players from year to year. 
One year, however, the settlement house even had an Indian 
team playing in the All-Nations. 

The personnel of each team is based, of course, on 
nationality, and the rules are quite strict about exceptions. 
Participants compete with the team of their father’s nation¬ 
ality. “Occasionally, we’ll have an O’Hara playing with 
the Swedes,” grins Currie. “When there is no team from 
the father’s side entered, the player goes with the team of 
his mother’s nationality.” 

The entire state is canvassed for players and only the 
best take part—only the best are good enough. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, the list of men who have participated in the 
event looks like a Minnesota basketball who’s who. Dave 
MacMillan, a coach of the professional Tri-Cities team, 
has played with the Scotch; Tony Jaros, professional play¬ 
er with the Minneapolis Lakers, has competed with the 
Poles; and Don Carlson, a former pro, has played with the 
Swedes. It wasn’t that way during the infancy of the All- 
Nations. For some of the teams in the beginning, it was 
just a matter of asking any man of the needed nationality 
to play, regardless of his ability. As the tournament pro¬ 
gressed and fan interest grew, however, it became neces¬ 
sary for every team to get “not just anyone,” but the best 
available players to represent their nationality group. Now 
only the younger players, who are really good, compete 
for honors in the Pillsbury affair; and they have to be in 
shape, too. Joe Hutton, coach of the Hamline college team, 
once told Currie, “The hardest games I ever played in, in¬ 
cluding the ones with Carleton College, came in the All- 
Nations tournament.” 

The devotion and thoughtfulness of the persons who have 
played in the tournament, toward the Pillsbury house, have 
actually stunned Currie. “Persons, who for one reason or 
another, have severed connections with us, who haven’t 
taken part in our affairs for years, still remember our 
worthwhile project,” he states. 

To prove this, he will proudly haul out two large charts 
containing the names of three hundred eight men who as¬ 
sisted the Pillsbury house last year. The money collected 
from last year’s tournament didn’t come close to meeting 
the cost of a new floor. So Currie, without much hope of 


even getting an answer, wrote to some of the persons who, 
at one time, had played on the All-Nations teams. He had 
only a dim notion that any of them would join the plan 
of “Get your name on a plaque by buying a board in our 
new basketball floor, for one dollar.” But they did, and 
Currie has the names of the contributors to prove it. 

People think a lot of the All-Nations project. They don’t 
know quite how to word their admiration. They speak in 
simple, not spectacular, terms. “Swell idea,” says George 
Otterness, who played for the Norwegians years ago, and 
who was one of the University of Minnesota’s really fine 
players in 1927, 1928 and 1929. Zig Bishop, who has been 
connected with the All-Nations as both a player and coach 
for twenty years, says, “When everyone is at war, a thing 
like this helps.” 

The All-Nations, as a method of instilling respect among 
different nationalities, for bringing peoples together for 
recreation, and as just a terrific competitive event, has 
gone over with a bang. So Ed Currie, the “man who just 
likes to work with people,” really started something when 
he issued that challenge to the Irish twenty-seven years ago. 
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The ihirty-third National Recreation Congress, in many 
respects, was a personnel congress. Its emphasis was 
upon “Recreation for a Strong America,” which, in effect, 
means people. The phrase assumes leaders of unusual stat¬ 
ure who are personally strong—leaders with intellectual 
integrity, devotion and objectiveness, who do not permit 
their self-diseipline to break down. It means leaders with 
convictions, statesmanship and the strength of character 
which exemplify the best in the art and practice of human 
relations. 

Those concerned with personnel policies and practices 
filled a meeting room to overflowing and settled down to 
serious discussion. Many suggestions for the improvement 
of working conditions and increasing personnel standards 
were brought out under the able chairmanship of Henry J. 
.McFarland, Jr., of the Civil Service Commission of the 
State of New York. He was assisted by excellent panel 
members who came well-prepared for this important ses¬ 
sion. Milwaukee’s plan for increasing salaries and imj)rov- 
ing standards came in for eonsiderable attention, as did 
.Mr. McFarland's formulae, interpreted by symbols, for 
good personnel administration. 

The meeting on in-service training, competing with other 
important sessions being held at the same time, drew l.fS 
enthusiastic delegates, who seemed reluctant to stop the 
lively discussion as closing time arrived. Walter L. Scott, 
Director of Municipal and School Recreation, in Long 
Beach, California, and the group of experienced panel 
members developed many practical ideas which made this 
meeting a realistic one. Attention was called to present-day 
weaknesses in many programs. Specific suggestions for 
improving in-service training involved incentives, new 
and inspirational features, special adjustments in worker 
assignments and the use of new materials, personnel and 
library resources inside and outside the department. There 
are some who feel that in-service training is so vitally im¬ 
portant that a standing committee should be appointed to 
deal with it systematically and continuously. 

Because personnel is such a broad field, it quite natural¬ 
ly cut across, and became a part of, many other sessions. 
In fact one of the sections of the all-day executives’ meet- 

W. C. Sutherland is the director of the recreation per¬ 
sonnel service of the Xational Recreation Association. 
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ing dealt specifically with personnel. 

Provision was made, throughout the week, for those who 
had not previously done so to register with the National 
Roster. This is a voluntary registration of all park and rec¬ 
reation leaders for defense service during the emergency. 
Full-time leaders in public, private and voluntary agencies 
are registering in large numbers. 

The “Job Mart,” a new feature at the Congress this 
year, provided “self-service” for employers and candidates. 
It was fairly active, but the response from both employers 
and candidates will determine whether or not it will be 
continued another year as a placement technique. This is 
an extra effort and an addition to the regular service per¬ 
formed by members of the personnel service in an attempt 
to bring employers and prospective candidates together. 

The most active recruiting program during the week 
was carried on by the United States Department of Defense 
and representatives of the armed forces. A booth, stra¬ 
tegically located, was constantly supervised by special re¬ 
cruiting representatives, who distributed interpretive ma¬ 
terial and consulted with prospective candidates regarding 
recreational personnel needs of the armed forces. 

It was particularly encouraging to see the increasing 
number of recreation staff people attending the Congress. 
Cities are making more adequate provision for their work¬ 
ers to go to meetings of this importance. Also, the workers 
themselves, through sheer determination, are finding ways 
of attending and are becoming an important group in their 
own right. For instance, a staff of seven workers drove in 
two cars from Sherman Recreation Center, St. Louis, Mis¬ 
souri, and paid their own expenses to attend the Congress. 
Fifteen full-time leaders from the recreation department in 
Buffalo, New York, and all but one of the staff of eight 
full-time workers from Roanoke, Virginia, were in attend¬ 
ance, as was the chairman of their board. 

A special group of twenty individuals, mostly from col¬ 
leges and universities, met with Mr. Prendergast one eve¬ 
ning to consider further the possibility of setting up a Na¬ 
tional Advisory Committee on Recruitment, Training and 
Placement of Recreation Leaders. Such a committee has 
been encouraged by tbe National Advisory Committee on 
Defense, which Mr. Prendergast appointed during the early 
days of the existing national emergency. 

The College Recreation Association held its fourth an- 
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nual meeting at the Congress and received reports from a 
iiumlier of committees. The writer spoke on placement pro¬ 
cedures of the NRA and its services to career workers and 
employers. The presentation included a statement on the 
responsibilities of employers, candidates and the profes¬ 
sional training schools, as well as a rejDort on the job situa¬ 
tion and the factors influencing employment. Dr. John L. 
Hutchinson, of Columbia Tniversity, succeeds Professor 
Gerald B. Fitzgerald, of the University of Minnesota, as 
president. Other oflieers for the year are Jackson Anderson, 
Purdue University—vice president and Howard Uanford, 
Florida State University—secretary-treasurer. 

Two college training sessions were held on Thursday 
and Friday mornings, respectively. The first one dealt with 
the question: “How Realistic Is College Training?” A 
double panel of six local executives and six college edu¬ 
cators were so absorbed in the subject that practically no 
time was left for audience participation. Walter Roy, Di¬ 
rector of Recreation, Chicago Park District, chairman of 
the meeting, was under constant jiressure in his attempt to 
recognize the many people who were eager to enter the 
discussion. 

The session on Friday gave the college educators an 
opportunity to speak briefly on the distinguishing charac¬ 
teristics of their respective recreation curriculums and to 
interpret the materials submitted for exhibit purposes. Also, 
reports were made by Gerald Fitzgerald and Fred Coombs 
on the work of their committees on accreditation and cer¬ 
tification. Dr. Paul M. Limbert, I’resident, Springfield Col¬ 
lege, Massachusetts, led this fast-moving meeting. 

The college exhibit, prepared especially for the Congress, 
was composed of three large volumes of material keyed to 
a large map showing the geographical location of the 
schools offering major curriculums in recreation. It re¬ 
corded the anticipated number of students, b) districts, who 
expect to receive degrees in 1951. The exhibit material in¬ 
cluded twenty-five different types of items—from outlines 
of curriculums and individual courses to examination 
questions for a course in introduction to community recrea¬ 


tion. The exhibit will he kejJt on display at NRA national 
head(]uarters and will be available for inspection by 
prospective employers, recreation executives and others in¬ 
terested in jnofessional preparation for recreation leader- 
shi]). The following colleges and universities submitted 
materials regarding their curriculmns. (Materials from 


other schools will he received 
exhibit is kept iqi to date.) 

I'niversity of ^tal■ylan(l, Col¬ 
lege I’ark, Md. 

lloslon University, Boston, 
-Mass. 

Springfield College, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Mississippi .Southern College, 
Ilalliesbnrg, Miss. 

University of New Hampshire, 
lJurham, N. II. 

Panzer College, East Or¬ 
ange, N. J. 

New ^ork University, N.Y.C. 

.State University of New York, 
Cortland, N.Y. 

Teaehers College, Columbia 
University, N.Y.C. 

Norib Carolina State Col¬ 
lege, Raleigh, N. C. 

University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Woman's College of Universi¬ 
ty of North Carolina, Greens¬ 
boro, N. C. 

Pennsylvania Slate College, 
State College, Pa. 

George Williams College, Chi¬ 
cago, lU. 


continuously and used as the 


University of Illinois, Urbana. 
Ill. 

Itidiaita University, Bloom¬ 
ington, Ind. 

Purdue University, Uafayetle, 
Ind. 

University of Minnesota, Min¬ 
neapolis, Minn. 

Ohio Stale University, Colum¬ 
bus, Ohio. 

Ohio W'esleyan University, 
Delaware, Ohio. 

University of Wisconsin. 
Madison, Wis. 

Chapman College, Eos Ange¬ 
les, Calif. 

San Jose Stale College, San 
Jose, Calif. 

University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

University of California, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

University of Denver, Den¬ 
ver, Colo. 

University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Central Washington College 
of Education, Ellensburg, W'ash. 


This article, at best, is only a brief and sketchy pano¬ 
ramic view of activities, related to personnel, which took 
place at the thirty-third National Recreation Congress. 
It is hoped, however, that it will give encouragement to 
those who are vitally concerned with the grow'th of people 
and the professional development of recreation leadershijt. 
Personnel is the central powerhouse of the recreation 
movement and the heart and soul of our profession. Surely 
it is the only assurance and the primary promise for the 
fulfillment of our purpose. 

(Summaries of these meetings will be included in the 
1951 Congress Proceedings. Order from the National Rec¬ 
reation Association NOW. Price—$2.25 per copy.—Ed.) 


IK4M*r<;alioii —A Career Serviee 


Promotion from within departments has been an effective 
incentive for many promising young leaders. For many 
others, advancement has come by transferring from one 
agency, department or city to another. In any event, lead¬ 
ers belong not to the single location where they happened 
to begin their professional careers, but, rather, to the 
place where they can make the greatest possible contribu¬ 
tion to the recreation movement. In this way, recreation 
really becomes a career movement justifying the sacrifice, 
time and money necessary for adequate professional train¬ 
ing and preparation. 

Raymond S. Kimbell has been promoted to the position 
of superintendent of recreation in San Francisco, follow¬ 
ing the retirement of Miss Josephine Randall. Mr. Kim¬ 
bell started in the department as a pla)ground director and 


was rapidly advanced to supervisor of playgrounds and 
community centers and to the position of assistant super¬ 
intendent. His latest promotion is a just reward for his 
long and faithful service. 

David E. Lewis is the newly-appointed general manager 
of the city’s Consolidated Recreation-Park Departments. 

James Lang, supervisor of athletics, who acted as assist¬ 
ant superintendent in Mr. Kimhell’s absence on military 
leave, has now become permanent in this position, lie, 
too, started at the hottom as a playground director. 

Julius DeMeyer, also in the San Francisco department, 
started as a playground director. He succeeds Mr. Lang 
as supervisor of athletics. 

Recreation, a new and growing profession, offers a chal¬ 
lenge to those seeking a socially useful and personally 
satisfying field of service. 
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Highlight Your Christmas Activities 

The Eldridge Publishing Company, 
Franklin, Ohio, and Denver, Colorado, 
suggest, as a background for your 
Christmas pageant, service or drama, 
one of its scenic wall hangings. Each 
is nineteen and one-half feet long and 
seven feet high, in full natural colors, 
picturing either the Nativity or Bethle¬ 
hem scene, which will “set the stage” 
for any type of Christmas entertain¬ 
ment. The Nativity scene, lithographed 
on heavy paper and especially treated 
so that light may pass through and the 
star shine brightly, may be fitted to 
irregularly-shaped walls. The nine-foot- 
nine-inch-wide center section may be 
used alone or with either or both end 
sections—each four feet ten and one- 
half inches wide—to make a complete 
scene. The Bethlehem scene, also in 
three sections—each four feet ten and 
one-half inches wide—may be similarly 
divided, and has the added advantage 
of being reproduced on weatherproof 
paper, thus making it suitable for out¬ 
door use. Each scene packs easily for 
repeated use and sells for $8.00, plus 
forty cents postage. Complete instruc¬ 
tions are included. The company’s 
1951-52 catalogue of plays and enter¬ 
tainments for every occasion is avail¬ 
able free upon request. 

What’s The Name, Please? 

No one need ask, if your team is 
wearing “personalized” T - shirts or 
sweat shirts made by the Radiant 
Sportswear Division of Eldee Advertis¬ 
ers Company. Effective lettering or de¬ 
signs, which withstand laundering, are 
imprinted by special processes (includ¬ 
ing Day Glo for which Eldee is a li¬ 
censee) on athletic apparel in juvenile, 
boys’ and men’s sizes; gym pants, girls’ 
head scarfs, banners, emblems and so 


on. Prices, comparing favorably with 
those in effect prior to the national 
emergency period, will be quoted at the 
company’s office at 1223 West Sixth 
Street, Cleveland. 

Enjoy a White Christmas* 
“One hour’s snow shoveling in ten 
minutes” is the claim made by Jari 
Products, Incorporated, lor its Jari Jr. 
rotary-action snow plow. A rotary rake 
“chews” the snow, while the open 
front scoops it into an adjustable cast¬ 
ing chute which directs it out of the 
way, clearing sidewalks and driveways 
in sixteen-inch swaths, quickly, before 
the snow can be tramped down. Hard¬ 
ened steel drive pinions engage notches 



in rubber tires, creating positive for¬ 
ward movement which makes the ma¬ 
chine easy to handle. The one-and-one- 
half horse power motor may be used 
on the Jari rotary cultivator; and other 
attachments which may be purchased 
from the company are the power spray¬ 
er and the Jari, Jr., power scythe. 
Snow plow and motor, weighing only 
157 pounds, crated, retails for $170. 

Pocket Exposure Guide 
Slide envelope construction for con¬ 
venience in use, pocket size for ease in 
carrying and plastic, laminated card¬ 
board for sturdiness make this three- 
way guide to diaphragm and shutter 
speed readings a handy accessory for 
the camera enthusiast. It is manufac¬ 


tured by the Bolsey Corporation of 
America. The arrangement of numer¬ 
als and film type, designated on the 
slide and correlated with windows on 
the envelope, provides readings lor ten 
films, wide subject range under all rea¬ 
sonable natural light conditions, eight 
flash bulb types and a triangularly ar¬ 
ranged photo-flood set-up. One side of 
the envelope is devoted to daylight 
photography, while the reverse side 
features photoflash and photoflood con¬ 
ditions. Hints for better pictures also 
are included, and the guide may be 
used with any camera. Retailing for 
only twenty-five cents, it might fill the 
need for an inexpensive prize or favor, 
or even serve as a Christinas stocking 
stuffer. Available from all Bolsey deal¬ 
ers, or write to Shappe-Wilkes, Incor¬ 
porated, 215 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. 

“How Come Christmas?” 

Fine interpretation of this Roark 
Bradford “near-folk” tale has Been re¬ 
corded by 0. H. Harbin, for the Meth¬ 
odist Publishing Houses, and is avail¬ 
able with two other Bradford stories— 
“No Vacancy” and “Little David.” The 
three twelve-inch plastic records sell 
for $3.95. Although small children 
may not understand it, “How Come 
Christmas?” may well become a Christ¬ 
mas tradition for many groups and in 
many homes. 

Handcrafts Supplies 

Any crafts group in school, hospital, 
club or institution will find practically 
every product necessary for its hand¬ 
crafts project in the stock of the Cleve¬ 
land Crafts Company, 735 Carnegie 
Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. At one 
time a single mimeographed sheet list¬ 
ed their wares, but now available is a 
thirty-six page 1951 catalogue that 
sells for twenty-five cents—refundable 
with the first purchase for one dollar 
or more. Hobbyists are invited to call 
at their recently-remodelled sales dis¬ 
play room when in Cleveland. 

Christmas Creche for Your Center? 

Holly Mountain Dolls, of Ozone, Ten¬ 
nessee, makes lovely ones—the figures 
about one foot high. For full details, 
write to Mrs. Helen B. Krechniak, and 
mention Recreation. 
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can be easy if your friends are interested in rec¬ 
reation! If they are parents, students, teachers, 
service or leadership volunteers, board mem¬ 
bers, recreation staff leaders or just civie-minded 
folks— 



hel a subscriplioti to 

be the gift that carries your good will 

One year — $3.00 Two years — $5.50 

Foreign and Canadian — $3.50 

Simply fill out the slip below and return it with your check 


(tear here) 

TO: NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION-315 Fourth Avenue 

New York 10, N. Y. 

Please send my personal Christmas greeting and a gift-subscription to the follow¬ 
ing addresses: 

Please check 

1 year 2 years 

□ □ Ta: M_ 


City_ 

□ To: M-_ 


□ To: 


□ □ To: 


Enclosed find check for $_ 

Signature_ 

City_ 


_Zone_ 

Please bill me_ 


-Address 
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City Father 
Becomes 
Father Christinas 


• Little fellow looks with wonder at jovial Santa who, 
in reality, is none other than Mayor Littlejohn Faulkner, 
of Wilson, North Carolina. The Mayor played the role 
of St. Niek at the two Christmas parties of the Wilson 
Recreation and Park Department last year. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT AND CIRCULA¬ 
TION REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 
1912, AS AMENDED BY THE 
ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND 
JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United 
States Code, Section 233) 

Of Recreation, published monthly 
except July and August at New York, 
N. Y., for October 1, 19.51. 

1. The names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: 

Publi.sber:-National Recreation As¬ 
sociation, 31,5 Fourth Avenue, New' 
York 10, N. Y. 

Editor: Joseph Prendergast, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

Managing Editor: Dorothy Donald¬ 
son, 315 Fourth Avenue. Netv York 10, 
N. Y. 

Business Manager: Rose Jay 
Schwartz, 31.5 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a 
corjioration, its name and address must 
be stated and also immediately there¬ 
under the names and addresses of stock¬ 
holders owning or holding I percent or 
more of total amount of stock. If not 
owned by a corjmration, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners 
must he given. If owned h\ a partner- 
shi]) or other unincorporated firm, its 


name and address, as well as that of 
each individual member, must he 
given.) 

National Recreation Association, 
Inc., 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. 

F. W. H. Adams, New York, N. Y.; 
F. Gregg Bends, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. 
Robert Woods Bliss, Washington, D. C.; 
Mrs. Arthur G. Cummer, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; William H. Davis, New York, 
N. Y.; Harry P. Davison, New York, 
N. Y.; Mrs. Paul Gallagher, Omaha, 
Nebr.; Robert Garrett, Baltimore, Md.; 
Robert Grant, 3rd, Oyster Bay, L. L, 
N. Y.; Austin E. Griffiths, Seattle. 
Wash.; Mrs. Norman Harrower, Fitch- 
burgh, Mass.; Mrs. Charles V. Hickox, 
Michigan City, Ind.; Mrs. John D. 
Jameson, Bellport, N. Y.; Susan M. 
Lee, New York, N. Y.; Otto T. Mallery, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Carl E. Milliken, 
Augusta, Me.; Mrs. Ogden L. Mills, 
Woodbury, N. Y.; Rev. Paul Moore, 
Jr., Jersey City, N. J.; Joseph Prender¬ 
gast, New York, N. Y.; Mrs. Sigmund 
Stern, San Francisco, Calif.; Grant 
Titswortb, Norot on, Conn.; J. C. 
Walsh, Yonkers, N.Y.: Frederick M. 
Warburg, New York, N, Y, 

3. The known bondholders, mortga¬ 
gees, and other security holders owning 
or bolding I percent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so 


state,) 

None (nonprofit organization). 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in 
cases where the stockholder or seeurity 
holder ajijtears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fi¬ 
duciary relation, the name of the per¬ 
son or corporation for whom such trus¬ 
tee is acting; also the statements in the 
two paragra])hs show the affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circum¬ 
stances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear ujton the books of the 
company as trustees, hojd stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or 
distributed, through the mails or other¬ 
wise, to paid subscribers during the 12 
months jtreceding the date shown above 
rvas: (This information is required 
from daily, weekly, semiweekly, and 
triweekly news])aj)ers only.) 

Dorothy Donaldson, Managing Editor 

Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 20th day of October, 1951. 

Miriam S. C. Dochtermann, 
Notary Public, State of New York 
No. 30-6013400 

Qualified in Nassau County. Certifi¬ 
cate filed with New' York County Clerk 
and Register. My commission expires 
March 30, 1952.' 
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RECREATION 


is one of the fields in which 

SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 

has been serving the schools of America 
for twenty years. Under the editorship of 
Dr, Harry C. McKown, well-known au¬ 
thority on extracurricular activities, this 
monthly magazine promotes the following 
interests; 


ACTIVITY PROGRAMS — Current thought of leaders in the field of democratic group activities. 
SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES — An assembly program for each week of the school year. 

CLASS PLAYS — Help in selecting and staging dramatic productions. 

CLASS ORGANIZATIONS — Directions for the successful guidance of school groups. 
FINANCING ACTIVITIES — Suggestions for financing student functions. 

ATHLETICS — News and ideas on late developments in intra-mural and interscholastic sports. 
DEBATE — Both sides of the current high school debate question. 

DEPARTMENT CLUBS — Instructions and aids in the directing of school clubs of all types. 
HOME ROOMS — Ideas and plans for educative home room projects. 

PEP ORGANIZATIONS — Devices for stimulating loyalty and school spirit. 

STUDENT PUBLICATIONS — Guidance in the production of school newspaper and yearbook. 
PARTIES AND BANQUETS — Suggestions for educative and wholesome social activities. 
STUDENT GOVERNMENT — Sound direction in development of student sense of responsibility. 
MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES — Music, commencement, point systems, etc. 


Subscription Price Subscribe Now 


School Activities Publishing Co. 

1515 LANE STREET TOPEKA, KANSAS 


December 1951 












Books Received 


Anatomy of Happiness, The, Martin 
Gumpert, M.D. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Incorporated, New York. 
$3.50. 

Baseball Reader, The, edited by 
Ralph S. Graber. A. S. Barnes and 
Company, New York. $3.50. 

Boy and His Gun, A, E. C. Janes. A. 
S. Barnes and Company, New York. 
$3.50. 

Carving Animal Caricatures, Elma 
Waltner. McKnight and McKnight 
Publishing Company, Bloomington, 
Illinois. Paper, $1.50. 

Christopher and the Columbus, 
Kathryn and Byron Jackson. Simon 
and Schuster, New York. $.25. 

Dolls to Make for Fun and Profit, 
Edith Flack Ackley. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. $3.00. 

Frosty, the Snow Man, retold by 
Annie North Bedford. Simon and 
Schuster, New York. $.25. 


It’s If It’s 



GYM EQUIPMENT 


• Gymnasium Equipment 

• Telescopic Gym Seats 

• Basketball Scoreboards 

• Basketball Backstops 

• Steel Lockers, Lockerobes 
and Grade-Robes 

FRED MEDART PR0DUCTS,inc. 

3566 DE KALB ST. ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 

for 7Z Veorf 
Standard Of Quality 


Here Comes the Parade, Kathryn 
Jackson. Simon and Schuster, New 
York. $.25. 

Junior Jamboree, Jonathan Barrow. 
Hart Publishing Company, New 
York. $1.75. 

Music Americans Sing, Harry R. Wil¬ 
son, Joseph A. Lecdcr, Edith White 
Gee. Silver Burdett Company, New 
York. Cloth, $1.98; paper, $1.32. 
The Log for Music Americans 
Sing. Paper, $.80. 

Music and Dance in New York 
State, edited by Sigmund Spaeth. 
Bureau of Musical Research, 236 
West Fifty-fifth Street, New York. 
$ 6 . 00 . 

Night Before Christmas, The, 
Clement C. Moore. Simon and 
Schuster, New York. $1.00. 

What If? Helen and Henry Tanous. 
Simon and Schuster, New York. $.25. 


Pamphlets 


Directory of Recreational Facili¬ 
ties FOR Older People. Welfare 
Council of New York City, 44 East 
Twenty-third Street, New York 10, 
New York. 

Educators Guide to Free Slide- 
films, compiled and edited by Pa¬ 
tricia A. Horkheimer and John W. 
Diffor. Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wisconsin. $3.00. 

Exploring Children’s Interests, G. 
Frederic Kuder and Blanche B. 
Paulson. Science Research Associ¬ 
ates, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chi¬ 
cago 10, Illinois. $.40. 

How TO Do Nature Printing, David 
and Jean Villasenor. Foster Art 
Service, Incorporated, Box 456, La¬ 
guna Beach, California. $1.00. 

Just Be Patient, cartoons, Angelo. 
John C. Winston Company, Phila¬ 
delphia 7, Pennsylvania. $1.00. 

Landscape Architecture. Depart¬ 
ment of Landscape Architecture, 
Graduate School of Design, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachu¬ 
setts. $2.00. 

National Survey of Recreation in 
Canadian Communities. Physical 
Fitness Division, Department of Na¬ 
tional Health and Welfare, Ottawa, 
Canada. 



Magazines 


Parks and Recreation, May 1951 
Coping With Vandalism Through 
Area and Facility Planning, H. 
W. Groth. 

Park Turf, Part HI, Tom Mascaro. 
East Bay Regional Parks Nature 
Program, Jack Parker. 
Community Center at Mount Airy, 
North Carolina. 

Playground Construction Program 
at Milwaukee. 

Parks and Recreation, June 1951 
Nature’s Tonic Provided by State 
Parks of Florida, Lewis G. Scog- 
gin- 

Coping With Vandalism Through 
Area and Facility Maintenance 
(II), E. P. Romilly. 
Indoor-Outdoor Swimming Pool De¬ 
signed, Wesley Bintz. 

Park Turf, Part IV, Tom Mascaro. 
Maintenance Mart. 

Parks and Recreation, July 1951 
Coping with Vandalism Through the 
Youth Bureau Approach, Lieuten¬ 
ant William J. Szarat. 

A Park Fundamental—Scenic Beau¬ 
ty, Roberts Mann. 

Oakland Uses Imagination in Build¬ 
ing Tot-Lots. 

Maintenance Mart—Dallas Park Fa¬ 
cilities. 

Parks and Recreation, August 1951 
St. Clair Metropolitan Beach Dedi¬ 
cated, H. A. Lamley. 

State and County Arboretum De¬ 
veloping at Los Angeles, George 
H. Spalding. 

The Use and Abuse of Park Records, 
George B. Caskey. 

Maintenance Mart. 

Recreational and Informal Educa¬ 
tional Service, Gertrude Wilson. 

^ American Association of Group 
Workers, Washington, D. C. $1.00. 

The Journal of the American As¬ 
sociation FOR Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, May 
1951. 

Hospital Recreation. 

A Physical Education Program for 
Today’s Youth. 

Physical Fitness Advisement and 
Standards for Youth. 

Archery for the Handicapped, Hen¬ 
rietta Krumkolz. 

Value of the Athlete, Harry Wiss- 
mer. 

Too Many Too Soon, Ott Romney. 
Understanding Self Thru Dance, 
Barbara Mack. 

Placement Study, (Undergraduate 
majors in health, physical educa¬ 
tion, recreation in selected teacher- 
education institutions for 1949). 
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Rhythms and Dances for 
Elementary Schools 

Dorothy La Salle. A. S. Barnes and 

Company, New York. $4.00. 

As a recreation leader, often work¬ 
ing with teen-agers and adults, I can’t 
help but think; “Why, oh why, haven’t 
these people had some good basic 
training in rhythms as part of their 
childhood education? How easy it 
would be for them now—and how 
much more real enjoyment they would 
find in their folk games and square 
dancing!” 

For many years, a great many for¬ 
tunate youngsters have had the rich 
experience of a dance program based 
upon the excellent material in Miss 
La Salle’s first book on rhythms and 
dances. Now we have a revised edition 
and its format is exceptionally good. 
The dances and rhythms are well 
chosen and beautifully described, and 
the music is very legible. In fact, any 
classroom teacher could use the text 
with complete success. 

The author states the case for the 
dance in the elementary school in 
Chapter I, and includes valuable teach¬ 
ing hints. Fundamental movements are 
covered in Chapter II, followed by a 
section on creative characterizations, 
in which all these movements are used. 
Singing games are next, with the old 
favorites as well as many new ones. 

Three chapters on folk dances are 
divided into the simple, intermediate 
and advanced—which is a great im¬ 
provement upon former classifications 
according to grade level. The folk 
dances also are grouped according to 
countries, which is a great help to the 


new Publications 


Covering the Leisure-time Field 


teacher who is planning an assembly 
program or a folk dance festival. A 
glossary includes an explanation of all 
steps one would need to know in work¬ 
ing out a folk dance. 

Since obtaining an able pianist al¬ 
ways is a problem in a dance program, 
one wishes that Miss La Salle had 
designated desirable records for the 
dances or had, herself, made record¬ 
ings of the ones which are not now 
available. This would have greatly in¬ 
creased the value of the book for all 
teachers, for there still are too many 
schools which have neither piano nor 
pianist, and only a good record player 
is w'ithin the realm of possibility.— 
Helen M. Dauncey, Katherine F. Bark¬ 
er Memorial Secretary for Women and 
Girls, National Recreation Association. 

Not New, But Still Useful 

Music Americans Sing, edited by Harry 
R. Wilson, Joseph A. Leeder and 
Edith White Gee. Silver Burdett 
Company, New York. Cloth, $1.98; 
paper, $1.32. 

One hundred twenty-five old favor¬ 
ites with new, brief, descriptive and 
historical notes, and some even with 
dance directions, are included here. 
Units include American Indian songs, 
work, patriotic, Stephen Foster and tra¬ 
ditional songs and Christmas carols— 
along with words, melodies and piano 
accompaniments. In addition, there is a 
Log Book —priced at eighty cents— 
containing more extensive directions 
and suggestions for use with groups.— 
Gertrude Borchard, Correspondence 
and Consultation Service, National Rec¬ 
reation Association. 


Community Organization and 
Planning 

Arthur Hillman. The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany, New York. $4.00. 

The author of this volume points ont 
the distinction between community or¬ 
ganization and planning, their rela¬ 
tionship and the methods by which 
they function. He conceives of commu¬ 
nity organization as a necessary condi¬ 
tion of conscious cooperation for local 
planning. Planning in its local aspects 
is designated as “an activity of organ¬ 
ized and representative community 
bodies that can act on behalf of the 
community or major segments of it. It 
is essentially a matter of intelligently 
selecting and systematically implement¬ 
ing them.’" Major portions of the book 
are devoted to “Planning of Communi¬ 
ties,” “Organized Action in Commu¬ 
nity Life,” “Functional Areas of Com¬ 
munity Planning” and “Procedures in 
Community Organization.” 

Two chapters, “Community Centers” 
and “Planning Recreation Programs,” 
relate primarily to recreation. Like 
other portions of the book, they are de¬ 
voted, in large measure, to quotations 
from other publications. The former, 
primarily dealing with schools and set¬ 
tlements, contains no special recogni¬ 
tion of municipal recreation buildings 
or of community buildings snch as are 
found in many towns and rural areas. 
The other chapter outlines the develop¬ 
ment of community recreation in the 
United States. Mr. Hillman refers 
to the special recreation board or com¬ 
mission, however, as a coordinating 
agency for programs of parks, schools 
and other public agencies—rather than 
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as ail agenc) jicrforming an adminis¬ 
trative. governmental function. 

The relationship hetween national 
and local planning activities in the pro¬ 
motion of communitj serviees is dis¬ 
cussed in the final chapter. Georpe 
Butler, Director of Keseareh. National 
Kccreation Association. 

Researcli Methods Applied to 
Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation 

The American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation. 
A Department of the National Edu¬ 
cation Association. Washington, D.C. 
S.5.00. 

This review of research methods was 
sponsored hy the Research Section and 
the Research Council of the Research 
Section of the Araeriean Association 


iti igi II rieni, 

llATHitCRAFT. 
TiXnU PAINTING. 
COPPEt TOOUNG, 
ICIt5. PtOJECfS. ^ 
TOOLS. SUPPLIES f 


1.10010. 


HUSSO for ALL 


T 


LEATHER & CRAFT 
SUPPLIES! 


IIEGESTCmiOGyETSK! 
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for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation. It was prcjiared under the 
direction of a steering eommittce, as¬ 
sisted hy chapter ehairmen and com¬ 
mittees, with forty authors contrihul- 
ing to the material. 

The volume reviews research meth¬ 
ods in the areas of health, physical 
education and recreation -although 
major consideration is given in most 
chapters to health and physical educa¬ 
tion prohlems. It is designed as a gen¬ 
eral guide for the henefit of graduate 
students and others coni^rned with re¬ 
search in these fields. 

Chapters that should he of special in¬ 
terest to recreation workers and stu¬ 
dents include the following: “Library 
Research Methods,” “Historical Re¬ 
search Methods,” “Experimental Group 
Methods of Research,” “Survey Meth¬ 
ods,” and “Writing the Research Re¬ 
port.” Laboratory methods and various 
techniques primarily applicable to 
physical education research also are 
described in considerable detail. 

Here is a book that eaii be studied 
with profit by all who are concerned 


At Last . . . 

S^uane *Dcuicca^ 

Square Dance Records with Progressive Oral 
Instructions and Calls by ED DURLACHER 

Here is the easy and economical way to meet the 
ever-growing demand for square dancing in your 
community ... the HONOR YOUR PARTNER 
series of square dance records. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

Each record in albums 1 to 4 starts with simpli¬ 
fied progressive oral instructions by Ed Durlachcr 
—instructions easily understood by dancers of all 
ages. Following a brief pause, giving tlie dancers 
time to square their sets, the music and calls oegin. The TOP HANDS, directed 
by FRANK NOVAK, offer the best in scintillating and foot tapping square dance 
music. The calls are delivered by one of the nation’s most outstanding square 
dance authorities, ED DURLACHER. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

The fifth album in the series contains music only, without calls or instructions— 
“The Square Dance Caller’s Delight’’. 

AN ENTHUSIASTIC USER REPORTS . . . 

“fTe are using your albums 1, 2, and 3, and find them the very finest teaching aid 
ue have ever ran across.” 

Tom Pfaender, Director 
Physical Education & Athletics 
New Ulm (Minn.) Public Schools 

All records are guaranteed against breakage, in normal use. 

You'll want to learn more obouf fhe HONOR yOl/R PARTNER albums. 

Write today for a descrlpflve folder. 





DEPT. R-3 


MOMORVOUR PARTNER 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 

FREEPORT, NEW YORK 


with health, physical education and 
recreation. 

Making and Staging Marionettes 
WomaiT.s Day, Incorporated, New 

York. Paper, S.25. 

Here's a real buy! All you crafts 
and drama leaders, club leaders, recre¬ 
ation department members who have 
been looking so long and hard for real¬ 
ly complete and detailed plans for 
marioneltes, here it is! 

It’s a reprint on sliek paper and in 
color. How do they do it for twenty- 
five cents! 

It has everything—step-by-step in¬ 
structions, drawings, diagrams, cos¬ 
tumes, stage, stage .settings, production 
—and, to make it really perfect, 
three marionette playscripls: The Frog 
Prince, The Princess and the Pea and 
Hansel and Gretel. 

Even if you haven’t started on mario¬ 
nettes, gel this while you can; after 
you’ve seen and read it, you’ll want to 
gel started! Thanks, Woman’s Day! 

Also, don’t forget to order the re¬ 
prints that Woman’s Day so kindly 
gave to the NRA. They’re listed on 
page 316 of the November 1951 issue 
of Recreation. — Virginia Musselman, 
Correspondence and Consultation Serv¬ 
ice, National Recreation Association. 

Parties on a Budget 
Louise Price Bell. Prenlice-Hall, In¬ 
corporated, New York. $2.95. 

This book contains plans for twen¬ 
ty-two adult parlies, nine children’s 
parlies, fourteen bridal showers and six 
stork showers. It also contains a spe¬ 
cial games section to supplement the 
games and quizzes given for each spe¬ 
cial event. 

The parties are worked out around 
themes, including those of seasons and 
holidays. For each party, ideas for in¬ 
vitations, decorations and refresh¬ 
ments arc included, plus a few games 
and quizzes which can be enlarged by 
using the extra suggestions included in 
the special section. 

'Ihe themes of many of the parties 
arc original and will stimulate the im¬ 
agination of the families, school or 
church groups and clubs looking for" 
new ideas. The style is genial and 
sprightly. Those who remember Mary 
Breen’s Party Book, now out of print, 
will find this an adequate substitute. 
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Recreation Leadership Courses 

Sponsored jointly by the National Recreation Association and local recreation departments 


December, 1951, 

January, February, 1952 

Helen Dauncey 

rdriningham, Alabama 

Dr. 1. F. Simmons, Jefferson County Board of Education 

Social Recreation 

January 7-10 



Greenville, Alabama 

January 14-17 

Frank K. Echols, Butler County Board of Education 


Gadsden, Alabama 

January 21-24 

1. .1. Browder, City Board of Education 


Opelika, Alabama 

January 28-31 

T. If. Kirby, City Board of Education 


Scottsboro, Alabama 

February 4-7 

Delbert Hicks, Jackson County Board of Education 

Anne Livingston 

Tifton, Georgia 

Dr. George P. Donaldson, President, Abraham Baldwin Agricul¬ 

Social Recreation 

December 3-6 

tural College, Abac Rural Station 


State of North CaroRna 

Janies S. Stevens, Jr., Acting Director, North Carolina Recreation 


January 14-31 

Commission, 615 Hillsboro Street, Raleigh, North Carolina 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina 

Loyd B. Hathaway, Superintendent of Recreation, Department of 


February 4-7 

Recreation 


Fort Pierce, Florida 

February 18-21 

Woodrow Dukes, Superintendent of Recreation 

Mildred Scanlon 

Shreveport, Louisiana 

Clyde Stallcup, Superintendent of Recreation 

Social Recreation 

January 7-10 



Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
January 14-17 

Alvin R. Eggeling, Director, Recreation Department 


Amarillo, Texas 

Jack Hans, Director of Recreation, Park and Recreation Com¬ 


January 21-24 

mission, North Wing Municipal Auditorium 


Galveston, Texas 

William Schuler, Director of Recreation, Menard Community Cen¬ 


January 28-31 

ter 


Alice, Texas 

February 4-7 

R. B. Dixsou, Superintendent, Recreation Department, City Hall 

Frank Staples 

Salt Lake County, 

Paul S. Rose, .Superintendent, Recreation Department, 5177 South 

Arts and Crafts 

Murray, Utah 

January 7-17 

State Street 


Hayward, California 

Harold L. Teel, Superintendent, Park and Parkway District, 


January 21-24 

1015 East Street 


Long Beach, California 

Walter L. Scott, Director, Municipal and School Recreation, 


January 28-31 

Long Beach Recreation Commission, 715 Locust Avenue 


San Diego, California 

February 4-7 

Mrs. Pauline des Granges, Superintendent of Recreation 


Santa Monica, California 
February 11-14 

Leonard F. Bright, Director of Recreation, 1130 Lincoln Boulevard 

Grace Walker 

Asheville, North Carolina 

Miss Rita H. Lee, Principal, Hill Street Elementary School 

Creative Recreation 

December 3-10 



Port Chester, New York 
January 7-10 

Paul Dean .\rnold, Arnold Bakers, Incorporated 


Ames, Iowa 

Mrs. Gertrude Skow Sanford, Extension Specialist in Recreation, 


February 18-21 

Iowa State College of Agriculture 

Attendance at trainin; 

g courses conducted by National Recreation Association leaders is usually open to all who wish to attend. 

For details as to location of the institute, contents of course 
of the courses as listed above. 

:, registration procedure and the like, communicate with the sponsors 




Medal 
of Honor 




Major Genera! JT'illiam F. Dean, 
Berkeley, Cnlij. -Medal of Honor 


Sergeant Chnrles Turner, 
Boston, Mnss.—Medal of Honor 




Lieutenant Frederick Henry, 
Clinton, Okla.—Medal of Honor 


Private First Clnss Melvin Brown, 
Mahajfey, Pa.—Medal of Honor 


This is the season when you think of stars. 
The one over Bethlehem. The ones on 
Christmas trees. 

But this year reinemher another star, too — 
the one on the Medal of Honor. And 
make a plaee in your heart for the hrave, 
good men who’ve won it. Men who, 
oftener than not, made the final, greatest 
sacrifice—so that the stars on your 
Christmas tree, and the stars in your 
country’s flag, might forever shine 
undimmed. 


Right now—today^is the time to do 
something important for these men who 
died for you. You can, by helping to 
defend the country they defended so far 
“above and beyond the call of duty.” 

One of the best ways you can make defense 
your job, too, is to buy more . . . and more 
. .. and more United States Defense Bonds. 
For your bonds help strengthen America. 
And if you make this nation strong 
enough you’ll create, and keep, the 
peace for which men died. 


Buy Defense Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan inhere you 
work or the Bond-A-Monlh Plan where you bank. Start today! 


Peace is fertile strong...BuyIIS.Defense Bonds 



The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It i.s donated by this publication in 
cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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DRAMA 


A year-round recreation which rates high with all age groups 
is the dramatic presentation. No organization is too small, no 
area too remote for pageants, plays, festivals and other such 
entertainment. The following list offers material for organizing 
and producing your drama program and for introducing new 
ideas to your community. All publications are available from 
the National Recreation Association. 


General 

Children Write a Piny, The (P 9) 

Community Theatre in the Recreation Program, The 

(MP 372) . 

Drama and the Hospital Recreation Leader (MP 

423) .$.15 

Dramatics for the Comp Cammunity (MP 420).$.25 

Few Handbaoks jar the Drama Library, A (MP 
281)—References on production, history of the 
theatre, children’s theatre, religious drama, pag- 

pageaut outline .$.10 

Fragment Set, The (P 2)—A plan for economic 

stage sets .$.10 

Haw ta Praduce a Play —Suggestions for selecting 
the play, choosing the cast, costuming, makeup, 

lighting and scenery.$.50 

Inexpensive Castames jar Plays, Festivals and 

Pageants (MP 41) .$.25 

List aj Pageants, Masques and Festivals with Or- 

ganizatian Directions (MP 30).$.15 

Operetta in the Making, An (Reprint).$.15 

Play Praduction Made Easy —Guide for the inex¬ 
perienced play producer.$.50 

Plays, Pageants and Festivals for General 
Occasions 

America Sings (MP 356)—An assembly program 

using a narrator .$.10 

Americans All, Frances Johnson and Jules Heller 
(MP 331)—Pageant of various nationality groups 

and their contribution to American culture.$.10 

“Children oj the Americas” (MP 338)—Pageant of 
the history of America from the Indian and Puri¬ 
tan period to the Gay Nineties. Good neighbor 

theme is introduced at the end.$.10 

Day at Nattingham, A, Constance D. Mackey (MP 
13)—Festival on theme of Robin Hood for large 

groups of children .$.15 

Faith oj Our Fathers, Annie Russell Marble (MP 
46)—Pilgrim pageant containing the signing of 
the Mayflower Compact and the first Thanksgiv¬ 
ing Dinner . $.25 

“Festival oj Freedom, A,” arranged by Elizabeth H. 
Hanley (MP 16)—The nation’s patriotic songs in 
chronological sequence, expressed by tableau, song 

and story .$.15 

“/ Hear America Singing!" (MP 340)—Original 

pageant written by children, for children .$.10 

Music Unites the Nations (MP 350)—A program in¬ 
troducing the music and dances of the United 

Nations .$.10 

Our Patriotic Holidays (MP 308)-—Program mate¬ 
rial for Lincoln’s and Washington’s birthdays. 
Decoration Day, Flag Day, Fourth of July and 

Armistice Day .$.25 

Pan-American Carnival (MP 312)—Suggestions lor 
parties and festivals with a South American 

touch . $.25 

Playgraund Fair, A (MP 304)—Complete script and 
directions for production of playground pageants $.15 
Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat (P 6)—A play about the fa¬ 
mous cat that looked at a queen .$.15 

Silver Bells and Cockle Shells and Seven Other 

Plays —Children’s plays and pageants . $.35 

Suggestions jor An Amateur Circus (MP 26).$.35 

Ten and Algebra, Marion Holbrook (MP 83) — 
Playlet for eight girls, early teens.$.10 


“Young Americans in Action” (MP 311)—Citizen¬ 
ship pantomime . $.10 

Skits, Stunts and Entertainments 

Cindy Ella (MP 395)—A fairy tale in jive.$.10 

Easy Stunts (MP 233)—Ten easy skits.$.20 

Entertainment Stunts (MP 170)—Musical novelties, 

pantomimes and stunts .$.15 

Mellerdrammer, A (MP 390) .$.10 

Six Mare Dramatic Stunts (MP 142). $.50 

Six New Dramatic Stunts (MP 168)—Easily staged 
playlets for teens or adults. Production notes are 

included . $.50 

Stunts and Entertainments ... $.50 

Up From the Doarstep ar the Orphan Girl's Tri¬ 
umph (MP 354)—A “mellerdrammer”.,.$.10 

Radio 

“Danny Diddle,” John Weber (MP 400)—A play¬ 
ground safety radio program. $.10 

Jaseph Lee Day Radio Script (MR 1107).$.10 

Three Radio Scripts jram San Diego, Calijarnia, and 
Dallas, Texas (MP 402)—Scripts for a fairy story 
and home play .$.15 

World Fellowship 

Friends Through Recreation (Reprint)-—Organiza¬ 
tion and promotion of a festival, based upon folk 

arts and traditions .$.25 

Noiv All Together (MP 414)—A festival of fellow¬ 
ship .$.20 

Marionettes and Puppets 

Few Rejerences an Marionettes, A (MP 269). $.10 

Finger Puppets (MP 322)—Directions and biblio....$.35 

Jack and the Beanstalk (MP 245)—Marionette 

play . $.15 

Shadow Puppets—Their Construction, Operation and 
Stage (MP 241).$.15 

Bibliographies 

Bibliography an School Assemblies (MP 268). $.10 

Christmas Masques, Festivals and Pageants with 

Music (MP 406).$.10 

Christmas Plays jor Children (MP 404)—An up-to- 
date annotated list for children from primary to 

high school age. $.10 

List oj Plays, Play Collections, Stunts and Minstrels 

jar Boys and Men (MP 336).$.10 

List oj Plays jar Children jrom Five ta Fijteen (MP 

416)—A bibliography . $.10 

List aj Selected One-Act Plays jor Girls and Women 

(MP 339) .$.10 

Our Neighbors to the South! (MP 310)—Bibliog¬ 
raphy of plays, pageants, dances and music of 

Central and South America .$.15 

Play jar Christmas, A (MP 405)—A bibliography.. $.10 

Plays and Pageants Based on American History, 
Citizenship nnd Other Patriotic Themes (MP 252) 

—Bibliography .$.15 

Plays jor Teen-Agers (MP 383)—List, with brief 

descriptions and a note about leadership..$.10 

Program Suggestions jor Easter (MP 244)—Bibli¬ 
ography listing plays, pageants, pantomimes and 

worship services .$.15 

Selected List oj Plays jar the Cammunity Theatre, 

A (MP 344) .$.15 

Selected List oj Plays Suitable jar Church Pro¬ 
duction, A (MP 230)—Three major faiths repre¬ 
sented .$.15 


$.10 

$.10 

































































OFFICIAL 

COURTS 


READY TO INSTALL 

Conform exactly to official requirements. Easily installed so 
top is flush with surface and filled with clay. Stoke is 
always at correct angle ond does not become wobbly. 
Strongly constructed of 2"xl0" planks bolted together 
and faced with heavy iron. Diamond "Official Courts" 
last for years under hardest use. 

DIAMOND CALK HORSESHOE CO. 

4616 Grand Avenue e Duluth, Minnesota 


YOUR LIBRARY 
is incomplete 
without a copy of 

A Zreasury of Civing 

THE HOWARD BRAUCHER MEMORIAL EDITION 

e Here are the editorials and mes¬ 
sages of the late Haward Braucher 
which farm the basic phllasophy of 
the recreation movement and have 
long been a source of inspiration to 
all who have read them. They are 
the expressions of a man who sew 
in recreation a greot force for good¬ 
ness, democracy and peoce—for life 
itself. 


Copies ore ovailoble at $10.00 for each vol¬ 
ume from the National Recreation Association. 


iffO/o^ff^oFspofir. 




Sfu;. 
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RECREATION 


is one of the fields in which 

SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 

has been serving the schools of America 
for twenty years. Under the editorship of 
Dr. Harry C. McKown, well-known au¬ 
thority on extracurricular activities, this 
monthly magazine promotes the following 
interests: 


ACTIVITY PROGRAMS — Current thought of leaders in the field of democratic group activities. 
SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES — An assembly program for each week of the school year. 

CLASS PLAYS — Help in selecting and staging dramatic productions. 

CLASS ORGANIZATIONS — Directions for the successful guidance of school groups. 
FINANGING AGTIVITIES — Suggestions for financing student functions. 

ATHLETIGS — News and ideas on late developments in intra-mural and interscholastic sports. 
DEBATE — Both sides of the current high school debate question. 

DEPARTMENT GLUBS — Instructions and aids in the directing of school clubs of all types. 
HOME ROOMS — Ideas and plans for educative home room projects. 

PEP ORGANIZATIONS — Devices for stimulating loyalty and school spirit. 

STUDENT PUBLIGATIONS — Guidance in the production of school newspaper and yearbook. 
PARTIES AND BANQUETS — Suggestions for educative and wholesome social activities. 
STUDENT GOVERNMENT — Sound direction in development of student sense of responsibility. 
MISGELLANEOUS AGTIVITIES — Music, commencement, point systems, etc. 

Subscription Price ’?.50 Subscribe Now 


School Activities Publishing Co. 


1515 LANE STREET 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 


Recreation, physical education, 
grouj) work! How often one hears 
tlicsc words used intcrchangcal)ly or 
togotlicr these days! There is a grow¬ 
ing awareness that representatives of 
all three of these groups have many 
common concerns about the communi¬ 
ty’s state of well-being. 

Although the words have general 
meaning to those who use them, there 
is, however, a surprising lack of under¬ 
standing among representatives of the 
groups they describe. There is an even 
greater misunderstanding among in¬ 
dividuals of the citizenry at large, who 
hear these words loosely used by so- 
called “professionals” in talking about 
community programs of recreation 
services . . . 

I recently participated in a study 
of recreation services and facilities in 
a relatively largely-populated county in 
upstate New York. This county has a 
large city almost in its geographical 
center, and the purpose of the study 
was partly to discover the extent of 
services being provided in the county 
area outside the city limits by recrea¬ 
tion agencies with headquarters in the 
city. In addition, there was a study of 
existing programs in the county show¬ 
ing sponsorship, leadership, financing 
and so on. As the study progressed, it 
became obvious that the county recrea¬ 
tion program as a whole was really a 
collection of many separate bits of 
program, being provided by many dif¬ 
ferent groups. For example, in one 
rural community, a community-council- 
sponsored recreation program operated 
two nights a week during the winter. 
This council was jointly supported by 
funds from the county Community 
Chest and by public allocations made 
possible by reimbursement from the 
New York State Youth Commission. 
The director of the community recrea¬ 
tion program was the physical educa¬ 
tion instructor of the local high school! 

In the same community were Boy 
Scout, Girl Scout and Camp Fire 
groups which were part of Community 
Chest agencies with headquarters in 
the city. There were also 4-H Clubs and 
Home Bureau Units, with an even 
more complicated system of support 
through county, state and federal funds 
. . . This illustration vividly points up 
how great the need for better under¬ 
standing is in this area of providing 


recreation services for communities. 

In the first place, we need to clarify 
the relationship of recreation, physical 
education and group work. Physical 
education and group work are alike in 
that they arc both methods of working 
with people. Recreation is distinctive 
in that it represents a field of activities 
so organized or planned that it gives to 
the individual, or to the individual in 
a group, “the sense of satisfaction that 
is re-creative.” Some people may say 
that recreation per se implies socially- 
constructive activities which are there¬ 
fore “good” for society. Others feel 
that . . . how the individual uses it 
will determine its contribution to 
society. No matter what we agree upon 
in this respect, there is common ac¬ 
ceptance of recreation as a field of 
activities essentially taking place in the 
leisure time of man that provides an 
enjoyable or satisfying experience and 
that, out of this experience, the indi¬ 
vidual finds renewed strength in his 
adjustment to the world about him. 

Physical education is a method of 
using the body as a means of expres¬ 
sion whereby the individual achieves a 
sense of physical well-being through 
the process of either individual 
achievement or of participating in a 
structure of relationships to others. As 
a method of working with people, 
physical education plays an important 
role in the recreation services of a com¬ 
munity . . . 

Group work, or, more properly, 
social group work, is perhaps the least 
understood ... It is a method of work¬ 
ing with individuals in groups whereby 
a worker trained in the broad disci¬ 
pline of social work helps individuals 


Kenneth W. Kindelsperger 
Assistant Professor, Buffalo- 
Syracuse University Coopera¬ 
tive Program in Social Work. 

to relate themselves more effectively to 
each other and to experience growth 
opportunities in the process. This 
growth is in the direction of socially- 
desirable goals which, in our coun¬ 
try, are inherent in the democratic 
process. The worker in social group 
work is trained in the knowledge of 
individual and group behavior, and the 
main emphasis of this method is upon 
individual and group growth. Social 
group work uses many recreation 
activities but, like physical education, 
its application is not limited to the 
field of recreation. It does, however, 
offer distinctive contributions to the 
use of the group method in the reerea- 
tion field, and all people working as 
professionals in reereation can profit 
from its contributions. 

With these factors in mind—of the 
actual relatedness of these methods and 
the field of recreation—there is, there¬ 
fore, need in the future for more care¬ 
ful planning . . . Schools of training 
in each of these fields need to make 
sure that all of their students have an 
understanding of the philosophies, 
methods and contributions of all three. 

Most of all, we need an integration 
of our individual philosophies. Ba¬ 
sically, we are all striving for the same 
goals, but what Einstein did for the 
integration of mathematical philosophy, 
someone must do for the integration of 
philosophies of those groups which 
strive to help individuals to achieve a 
more enjoyable relationship to the 
world in which they live. 


Condensed and reprinted through cour¬ 
tesy of New York State Journal of 
Health, Physical Education, Recreation. 
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THE PARK SCHOOL 

Sirs: 

I heartily agree with Malcolm Kirkpatrick 
on the principles established in his article 
—which appeared in your October issue— 
regarding the park-school, but cannot agree 
with the use of the word “functional.” 
“Functional,” to me, implies a smoothly 
operating facility that will jointly improve 
the operation of the program. School and 
park programs may supplement each other 
and, where they can be supplemented, cer¬ 
tainly coordination is essential and city 
planning vital for both school and park. 

Unfortunately, most of the headaches in¬ 
volved in the park-school facility are not 
from the construction and design angle 
so much as from that of use. Both school 
and recreation need space during the 
morning, afternoon and evening. Its great¬ 
est shortage appears to he during the morn¬ 
ing and afternoons. As community needs 
are more adequately met, more and more 
individuals are seeking their outlet in the 
hours traditionally accepted as school hours. 
The changing living habits affected by 
earlier retirement, population shifts, the 
employment of mothers, economic and social 
changes, come into conflict with established 
school procedures. Community centers must 
be an accepted part of the normal facili¬ 
ties of a community as are the school build¬ 
ings. Much cost and duplication can be 
eliminated in a better coordination of space 
and planning for major sports and mass 
activities which now cannot be confined to 
the centers. 

Speaking of interschool competition as we 
see it, the conflict arises chiefly in the use 
of facilities. The majority of schools carry¬ 
ing on an intensified athletic competition 
program prefer to reserve their major turfed 
fields for the limited football season, rather 
than allow for over-all neighborhood and 
industry usage throughout the school year 
and the summer months. These specialized 
fields are not multiple-purpose and are cost¬ 
ly. When industry works with the recrea¬ 
tion department and does not build its 
own facilities, it becomes more and more 
important that school and park and recrea¬ 
tion facilities be available for practice pur¬ 
poses as well as for competition. Wc regret 
the prevalent practice of extensive hard sur¬ 
face areas within the elementary school 


program, thereby putting them out of use for 
additional summer playground facilities. Psy¬ 
chologically, one cannot draw the neighbor¬ 
hood back to these sites without the land¬ 
scaping of the natural aspects of a park. 

The school should be a functional fa¬ 
cility for community use, but it must be 
considered as a supplementary facility. Sup¬ 
plementary facilities require as much careful 
planning as major facilities for more ad¬ 
vantage to taxpayers. 

Dokothea Lensch, Director of Recreation^ 
Portland, Oregon. 


Sirs: 

Mr. Malcolm Kirkpatrick’s article should 
be read by both professional and lay per¬ 
sonnel in education and recreation. It would 
be desirable for boards of education, park 
and recreation commissions and planning 
officials to observe some of the principles 
and comments advanced in it. ft is thought- 
provoking and contains amplification of the 
basic concept emphasized at the Jackson’s 
Mill, West Virginia, Conference held in 
1947, on planning facilities for health edu¬ 
cation, physical education and recreation. 

Special attention is directed to some of 
the key thoughts, such as: “Site selection is 
something more than seizing the cheapest 
piece of vacant land available within the 
area of need.” “The stock plan and stock 
thinking have been a curse upon the school 
building and playground. . . .” “The park- 
school building should be considered first 
and foremost not as a thing apart, but 
as one of the several elements—a bank of 
tennis courts, a play area or a parking area. 
The point here is that land areas are not 
elements fitted into what is left over from 
a predetermined building area.” (Italics 
mine.) “The asphalt jungles that have come 
to mean ‘playground’ to us arc a disgrace 
to our native ingenuity.” 

It would seem extremely desirable for 
those who have access to this article to have 
it reproduced for distribution to key local 
government officials, as it represents the 
best thinking in terms of joint planning 
and functional uses which lead directly to 
provision of facilities and economical opera¬ 
tion. 

Milo F. Christiansen, Superintendent of 
Recreation, Washington, D.C. 
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RIFLE INSTRUCTION 


CAMPING 


Sirs: 

Tlie article, “Rifle Instruction,” in the 
October issue of Recreation magazine, lias 
many ramifications which should be checked 
thoroughly before such a program is intro¬ 
duced into community recreation. 

One factor is the age of the participants. 
A twenty-two caliber rifle is a lethal weapon, 
belonging in the same category as knives 
and automobiles. Only more mature groups 
should receive instruction, as their actions 
will be more responsible and less prone 
toward accidents and deliberate acts which 
will endanger the community. One of the 
pet ideas brought out at the recent Na¬ 
tional Recreation Congress in Boston was 
that of training younger boys and girls in 
the correct handling of BB guns. Maybe this 
could be the first step leading to rifle in¬ 
struction. 

Another factor is the instructor-load and 
the proficiency of the instructor. Unless the 
instruction is capable and there is time 
for individual supervision, there are many 
dangers inherent in such a program. 

Another point is that of an effective “fol¬ 
low-up” program, to insure that stimulated 
interest in rifles is channeled into construc¬ 
tive activities. 

The mores of the community may be 
such that hunting and/or fishing comprise 
the chief activities. Rifle instruction would 
then lend itself to the nature of the com¬ 
munity and would be advisable at a much 
earlier age than in an urban community. 

There cannot be too much emphasis placed 
upon the responsibility of adults, not only 
in the matter of providing firearms for their 
children, but in the control and supervision 
of these weapons once they are placed in 
the hands of younger members of a com¬ 
munity. Only by this “grass-roots” method 
can adequate control be insured for this 
potentially dangerous type of activity. 

Alfred L. Cottrii.l, Supervisor of Boys’ 
and Men’s Activities, Bureau of Recreation, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Sirs: 

In regard to “Rifle Instruction,” as car¬ 
ried on in a recreation program, we have 
a wave of interest in this in our city. Our 
rifle and pistol club has been in existence 
for twenty-five years and, as an outgrowth 
of that organization, all high schools are 
interested in and have rifle instruction as 
part of their curriculum. This is part of 
the high school program when and if there 
are expert instructors and a safe place for 
shooting. 

I look upon this activity with favor, if the 
following points arc adhered to: 

1. Proper facilities. 

2. An expert instructor to teach proper meth¬ 
ods of handling firearms. 

3. Absolute control of the activity so as to 
avoid accidents. 

In our playground buildings and the 
armory, where we are conducting our shoot¬ 
ing program, wc have observed that group 
attendance does not lag and is most regu¬ 
lar. There is a fascination about shooting 
that appeals to teen-aged boys as well as 
to mixed groups of adults. Our Rifle and 
Pistol Shooters Association is made up of 
men and women who have been active in 
such activity from the beginning. All of our 
organized groups are affiliated with the Na¬ 
tional Rifle Association. 

Ernest W. Johnson, Superintendent of 
Playgrounds, Saint Paul, Minnesota. 


Sirs: 

For some time, our department has been 
searching for a statement which adequately 
describes the elements of a well-organized 
camping program. We feel that such a state¬ 
ment appeared in the summer issue of 
Recreation, in the article by Catherine T. 
Hammett, “Camping: Its Part in National 
Defense.” We should like to request permis¬ 
sion to mimeograph a portion of this for 
distribution among recreation and camping 
people in this state. 

William B. Pond, Supervisor, Recreation 
Division, State Parks and Recreation Com¬ 
mission, ITashington. 


TELEVISION 

Sirs: 

In commenting upon the article, “Televi¬ 
sion, Friend or Foe?,” in the September 
1951 issue of Recreation, 1 should like to 
say that television, today, is the greatest 
force known to man, serving to guide and 
formulate public opinion, attitudes and 
ideas. Whether it will be friend or foe de¬ 
pends upon two groups of indiviiluals—tele¬ 
vision authorities and parents and viewers. 

It is easy for television authorities to 
pass the responsibility on to tbe viewers 
and state that they, the stations, give, the 
viewers what they want. This particular 
attitude has no place in our system of public 
trust. Television and radio arc both in this 
category—they belong to no specific group, 
but to all the people. Authorities in control 
of television are obligated to provide proper 
public education and recreation whenever 
the opportunity arises. There is no reason 
for exception. There is. or never was, a 
program which is questionably good or bad. 
If it does not contribute to social welfare, 
it is undesirable! The television authorities 
know good programs when they see them. 
Let them act honestly and fearlessly lest 

they lose, in the light of righteous criti¬ 
cism, the privileges so often abused under 

the guise of “freedom of speech”! Tele¬ 

vision plays too big a part in American 
life to be subjugated only to unwholesome 
desires and the quest for financial profit. 

The average viewer of television programs 
has to be insulted before he responds to any 
programs which come to his attention. 
This challenge tistially has to take the form 
of indecency, obscenity, profanity, or just 
plain insult to his good taste, intelligence 
or judgment. Protest should not be made 
to Federal authorities, but, rather, directly 
to the station and sponsor. This is the level 
at which it will be most effective; tbe fear 
of lack of support will motivate programs 
for all times to come. Organizations, bureaus 
and agencies which attempt to boycott pro¬ 
grams only will call attention to those that 
are not a force for good—witness censored 
movies! The viewer must be honest with 
himself and his family. Those programs 
which are not good should be turned off 
with a twist of the dial. Self-control and 
discipline must come from within—it has 
little or no value from without. There are 
enough intelligent, serious-minded people 
who can control “unethical” television pro¬ 
grams, authorities and sponsors if they act 
and act immediately. “The pen is mightier 
than the sw’ord.” 

James A. Wylie, Associate Professor of 
Education, Boston University, School of 
Education, Massachusetts. 
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On the job! 

Our volunteer speakers are 
saving thousands of lives to¬ 
day ... in faetorics and offices, 
at neighborhood centers and 
at organization meetings all 
o\’er this land... showing peo¬ 
ple what they can do to pro¬ 
tect themselves and their fam¬ 
ilies against death from cancer. 

For information just telephone 
the American Cancer Society 
or address a letter to “Cancer,” 
care of your local Post Office. 

American Cancer Society 
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DEAR RECREATION READER 


A SIGN OF THE TIMES 


Because this magazine is yours, and 
you are one of our reporters, as well 
as a subscriber, we wish that you 
would consider this letter as an edi¬ 
torial staff meeting, at the beginning 
of the new year. We need your con¬ 
tinued help in making Recreation the 
type of magazine that you want. Here’s 
how . . . 

Please note, first of all, that the 
title of our recreation comments sec¬ 
tion, on page 422, has been changed 
to “Letters.” We feel that this head 
will be simpler, clearer. Do you agree? 
Also, we again call your attention to 
the possibilities of this magazine dc- 
jjartment, and ask your active support 
in making it a lively one. It is designed 
to give you, as a member of the recrea¬ 
tion family, an opportunity to be 
heard, to exchange opinions with 
others on any matters of concern— 
either about magazine content or j)ro- 
eedures or about any recreation trends 
- -which can benefit through o])en dis¬ 
cussion. Have you, jicrsonally, con¬ 
tributed a letter to this page? Do you 
like the idea well enough to do some¬ 
thing about it? Have you become ac¬ 
customed to thinking of this section in 
relation to its purpose? 

Recently we received a sincere let¬ 
ter of criticism about one of our pub¬ 
lished articles. When we mentioned 
using it on our “Letters-to-the-Editor” 
page, however, its author exploded in 
indignation. “No,” said he, “1 am not 
seeking publicity.” Apparently, the 
whole idea behind its use escaped him 
• if he had e^■er stopped to think 
about it! Why should writing for one 
section of Recreation mean “pub¬ 
licity” any more than writing for any 
other jjnrt? Maybe other people would 
have appreciated hearing this man’s 
\ iews. 

In writing to us, you will encourage 
others to do the same, reaping the re¬ 


ward of interesting and helpful read¬ 
ing and assisting with the improvement 
of content in general. 

May we hear from you soon and 
often—in letter form? Be as brief as 
you like, or as detailed. It will help if 
you mark your communication, “Let- 
ters-to-Editor” page. 

Recipes for Fun 

Will you please let us know' whether 
you like or dislike “Recipes for Fun,” 
and w'hy? We want to know whether 
to continue or discontinue it, in its 
])resent form. What about other new 
features—“Recreation Market News,” 
“Personnel,” “Things You Should 
Know,” “How to Do It”? 

Manuscripts 

Please double space between lines 
on the manuscripts of all full-length 
articles. Otherwise, these have to be 
retyjied before any editing can be 
done. Sometimes this may make all 
the difference in a decision as to 
whether or not the material can be 
used. 


Photographs 

In mailing pictures, be sure to slijj 
a sturdy jiicce of cardboard into the 
envelope for protection. Creasing can 
ruin a photograph, and it is amazing 
how many reach us in that condition. 


Publication 


Please do not be discouraged if your 
contribution is not used immediately. 
Remember that all material cannot be 
used at once and that it is necessary 
to hold many articles for future publi¬ 
cation. Furthermore, each issue of the 
magazine is now made up three months 
in advance. Make your contributions 
as colorful, interesting and helpful as 
possible, and keep them coming! 




Managing Editor, Recreation 


There was a sad little advertisement 
in our paper the other day. Sad for 
what it implies. 

Trade your piano in as down pay¬ 
ment on a television set, the adver¬ 
tisement urged. In other words, don’t 
create your own entertainment and 
pleasure. Just squat down in front of 
a TV set and let someone else enter¬ 
tain you. 

If that advertisement, with the in¬ 
evitable response to it, is a trend of 
the times—and we fear very much 
that it is—something that is not good 
is happening to our way of life. 

A lot of us can remember when 
family and guests gathered around the 
piano for a sing, and every'one thought 
it good fun. We can remember, with 
pleasure now, the somewhat tortured 
hours that the youngsters spent on 
their piano lessons, hours that were 
justified because the children were 
learning to do something for them¬ 
selves. Leaving the piano for a minute, 
we recall the many simple pleasures of 
a bygone era when there were no TV 
sets and no radios. Try to tell a boy or 
girl about the delights of a taffy pull 
and you’ll be looked at as though you 
were slightly queer. Tell a youngster 
what fun you once had on long walks 
through the countryside and he’ll sure¬ 
ly think you are nuts. 

We have arrived at the age of squat 
and look. Speetatoritis or squatitis is 
the disease of the day. Children are 
being encouraged to let others enter¬ 
tain them rather than to entertain 
themselves, and this training and 
tendency extend on into their adult 
lives. We sit and look ■when we should 
walk and think, and conversation is a 
lost art. 


*Editorial appearing in the Tacoma 
Ncivs-Triburic, October 19 .a1. 
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• THE ORDINANCE ADOPTED June 12, 
1950 by the commissioners of Lower 
Moreland Township, Montgomery 
County, Pennsylvania, in the Court of 
Quarter Sessions, Montgomery County, 
Pennsylvania, June term 1950, was 
declared illegal and unconstitutional. 
The requirement that subdividers pro¬ 
vide, whenever practicable, for suitable 
open spaces for parks, playgrounds, 
and recreational areas was deemed to 
he “taking of the land without com¬ 
pensation.” 

• THE DATE FOR the 1952 Governor’s 
Conference on Recreation in Indiana 
has been changed to April 3, from the 
previous date of March 28, as an¬ 
nounced in the December 1951 issue 
of Recreation. 

• ACCORDING TO A REPORT made at 
the tenth annual meeting of the Asso¬ 
ciation of Southeastern State Park 
Directors, the total of appropriations 
for the operation and maintenance of 
state parks in the southeastern states 
was almost two and one-half million 
dollars for the fiscal year 1950-51. For 
the same year, total appropriations for 
capital improvements in the same area 
were over four and onc-half million 
dollars. The report also indicates that 
attendance at state parks in southeast¬ 
ern United States exceeded fourteen 
and one-half million dollars last year. 
Joseph F. Kaylor, director of forests 
and parks, Maryland, was elected presi¬ 
dent of the association, succeeding 
James L. Segrest of Alabama. C. West 
Jacocks, of South Carolina, succeeded 
Mrs. Lucy L. Smith, of Kentucky, as 
vice president; and Hardie Nall, of 
Mississippi, succeeded S. C. Taylor as 
secretary-treasurer. 

• REQUESTS FOR THE SPECIAL DEFENSE 
PUBLICATION, “Emergency Recreation 
Services in Civil Defense,” put out by 
the National Recreation Association, 
have reached such proportions that a 


third printing of ten thousand has 
been necessary. 

At the request of the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration, all State Civil 
Defense Directors were sent six copies 
of the publication on December 4 and 
advised that additional copies for dis¬ 
tribution to all local civil defense 
directors would be available upon re- 
([ucst. By December 14, state civil 
defense directors from nineteen states 
had requested a total of 6,605 copies. 
Typical of the comments from the 
state officials was that of E. Z. Jones, 
director of the North Carolina Coun¬ 
cil of Civil Defense. He wrote: “I con¬ 
sider this booklet one of the finest of 
any of the associated services publica¬ 
tions, and I am very anxious that 
every civil defense director in the 
state of North Carolina receive a copy 
of this booklet.” 

Individual copies will continue to 
be available to interested individuals. 
Local recreation e.xccutives may re¬ 
ceive up to twenty-five copies, free of 
cost, for selective local distribution. 
More than twenty-five copies will be 
provided on a cost basis. 

• A JOINT STUDY will be conducted by 
the National Recreation Association 
and the Southern Regional Education 
Board of undergraduate and graduate 
recreation training needs and pro¬ 
grams for white and Negro profes¬ 
sional workers in the South. Its object 
will be the formulating of a plan for 
a regional program of recreation 
training, research and service. The 
study will be guided by a committee of 
leaders from universities and from the 
recreation field, selected jointly by the_ 
National Recreation Association and 
the board. 

• A PANEL OF JUDGES to Select the 
“All-American Boating Family,” at the 
National Motor Boat show in New 
York, January 14-16, will include 


Joseph Prendergast, executive director 
of the National Recreation Association. 
The show, this year, will highlight 
family life afloat. (See “Boating 
Booms as Recreation,” ])agc 426.) 

• THE MIDWEST DISTRICT ASSOCIATION 
of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recre¬ 
ation is holding its annual convention, 
March 17-19 in Cincinnati, Ohio, at 
(he Sheraton-Gibson Hotel. Conven¬ 
tion manager is W. K. Streit, Cincin¬ 
nati. 

• THE ANNUAL STATEWIDE FESTIVAL of 
the Folk Dance Federation of Califor¬ 
nia will be held in the city of Oak¬ 
land, California, on May 30, 31 and 
June 1, 1952. 

• REGISTRATIONS for the National Ros¬ 
ter of Recreation and Park Personnel 
are continuing at a reasonably rapid 
rate. Full-time, year-round profession¬ 
al recreation people who have not reg¬ 
istered should do so at their earliest 
convenience. Present registrants repre¬ 
sent various areas of the recreation 
field, such as parks, community and 
public recreation, armed forces, hos¬ 
pitals and institutions. 

• HOSPITAL RECREATION WORKERS arc 
needed immediately in three states in 
the east, midwest and w'cst. Write to 
llecreation Personnel Service, Nation¬ 
al Recreation Association, for informa¬ 
tion. 

• SI.NGLE WOMEN, ages tweiity-four to 
forty-five, are wanted now for service 
club w'ork with the armed forces 
throughout the United States, in Eu¬ 
rope and the Pacific area. Write to 
NRA’s Recreation Personnel Service 
for details of the^sc civilian positions. 


Recreation Superiiiteiulent 
\Vanted! 

Montgomery County, Maryland, 
seeks a Director of Recreation, for 
early appointment. Salarv range, 
.$6,000 to So.OOO. College graduate, 
preferably with master’s degree in 
recreation or related field, reijuired; 
|)lus five vears of professional ex¬ 
perience—at least one year of which 
to have been in administrative ca- 
])acity. 

U'rite to Personnel Office, Court¬ 
house. Rockville. Mainland, for an- 
iiouneement and aj)])lication form. 
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Witli room for four children, a little sea shell sailing pram makes a 
good “fun boat.” t’ackagcd in "knockdown kit,” it only costs $35. 






T MAY BE the middle of winter, with the 
• snow swirling and the warmth of summer 
seemingly unattainable, hut this is the month 
of the National Motor Boat Show. All hands 
flock to come aboard at Grand Central I’alacc, in New 
York City, to see the new crop of crafts and the accom¬ 
panying myriad gadgets. Truly, spring is just around the 
corner and the warm salt spray not so unattainable after 
all. Recreational boating is rapidly becoming everybody’s 
business. 

Today a modestly-budgeted income is no reason for 
members of a family to sit on the beach when they would 
rather be out in a boat on the waters of the lake, river, 
sound or ocean. Modern production methods have brought 
the cost of boats and their accessories within the reach of 
all. The healthful, fun-filled recreation found in cruising, 
racing or fishing with power or sail can be yours for 
very little with such developments as the use of plastic 
and molded plywood and the ready-to-huild ‘‘knockdown 
kits.” It also can be within reach of the community rec¬ 
reation department budget. 

Pioneered in the days before the second World War 
by a few boat builders and now offered by most makers 
of small sail and power boats, the “knockdown kits” have 
shaved the cost of a “ready-to-sail” boat, finished com¬ 
pletely by the builder, by as much as .seventy-five per 


BOATING ] 



cent in many cases. Whether you want a sturdy little out¬ 
board to take the pounding of the rough waters off a 
rocky point while trolling for “king” striper or a fast, 
safe sailboat, you will find it worthwhile to look into the 
matter carefully. 

These sub-assembled kits, complete with plans and full 
instructions as to materials to be used, are readily availa¬ 
ble. Also, in most of the monthly boating magazines, there 
are plans for building your own boat right from the keel 
up. The latter takes a good deal of shipwright’s skill— 
more so tlian the “knockdowns,” which can be put to¬ 
gether with simple hand tools in a cellar or garage dur¬ 
ing the long winter months. 

Development of the use of plastic lor boat hulls has 
cut the cost greatly, both in the decreased original price 
of a similar wooden craft and more especially in the main¬ 
tenance. One New England boatbuilder turns out small 
plastic craft which never need that annual spring coat 
of paint. This is a great saving in money, time and el¬ 
bow grease when it comes to “wooding” before applying 
the new paint. This yard claims that the molded-plastic 
hull completely prevents leakage and does away with the 
necessity of caulking, as there are no seams. 

With the lowering of costs throughout the boating 
world, there also has come a tremendous increase in sea¬ 
worthiness and safety for young and old alike. Outboard 
motors have become less complicated to run and the boats 
are built along faster, yet safer, lines. The day of the 
round-bottom skiff has given way to the safer vee-bottom 
boats of today, and even the small eight- and ten-foot 
prams are relatively stable craft. In sailboats, the incor¬ 
poration of permanent backstays and long-luffed, short- 
footed sails makes for easier handling and greater effi¬ 
ciency, while the vee-bottom hull with heavy, metal center- 
boards vastly lessens the chances of “shipping green water 
to leeward.” 

All this has made for a great increase in sailing activi- 
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Joseph G. Choate 


ty by the youngsters. All over the country, groups of 
various kinds are sponsoring junior sailing programs to 
teach boys and girls the respect of, and mastery over, the 
water. As most authorities concur, children should begin 
their acquaintance with it in a “shore school” conducted 
by a responsible person who knows the ways of water. 
Here the child learns the nomenclature and principles be¬ 
hind sailing and the invaluable art of knot-tying as well 
as the proper situation for each of the several basic nautical 
knots. Here, too, he learns the rules of the road and is 
taught how to recognize all the standard government aids 
to navigation—buoys, lights and horns. 

This could make an excellent project for local rec¬ 
reation departments—in community centers or on play¬ 
grounds—and could be handled by a skilled volunteer who 
is seasoned in, and enthusiastic about, such matters. It 
can form the basis of a boating program as a year-round 
recreation activity, if the community is fortunate enough 
to be within reach of water and thus able to carry for¬ 
ward these learned skills into the actual boating situation. 
When considering such a program, it is important to re¬ 
member, too, that boating is one of those interests and 
activities which carry over into adult life and, later, into 
retirement years. 

Once in the boats, the youngsters learn, under the guid¬ 
ance of the instructor, how to put their “blackboard work” 
into practice. Only after a good deal of experience are 
they allowed to race—and then only in the protected wa¬ 
ter of the inner bay or cove. Starting at an early age and 
practicing as much as possible, the youngster will find 
that in a few years he is allowed to race against those 
older and more experienced than he; and, if he has shown 
a real interest in his basic grounding and has learned 
the lessons taught, he has a good chance of winning that 
Saturday race or even the season’s series and collect a prize 


or two at the end of the summer. 

In a recent report on the Larchinont Race Week, held 
last summer, it was noted that on Junior Day, set aside for 
all those under eighteen years of age, a record number 
of crews turned out for competition. One hundred twenty- 
eight boats set a record for that event. This is quite typi¬ 
cal of the great increase in sailing interest exhibited by 
youngsters. 

The annual culmination of the many junior sailing pro- 



Outboard runabout takes family for Sunday spin, trolling for 
the wily fish or competing against other runabouts in a race. 


grams each year is the competition for the Sears’ Cup, 
emblem of the North American junior sailing champion¬ 
ship. Open to those who have not reached their eighteenth 
birtliday by September 1 of the year in which they com¬ 
pete, the Sears’ finals include regional winners from sec¬ 
tions of the East Coast, the Great Lakes and other parts 
of the continent, who signify their intention to enter 
crews. 

This year’s finals were held off Marblehead, Massachu¬ 
setts, under the auspices of the Pleon Yacht Club, last 
year’s winner, and included eight crews. The winners. 


Mr. Choate is manager of the National Motor Boat Show. 
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representatives of the Rocky Point Yaclit Club, Grec'ii- 
vvich, Conneeticnl, inelnded two fifteen-year-olds and a 
fourtcen-year-old. Tlic skipper of the fonr-nian ercw on 
the winning craft was seventcen-year-old George Heicli- 
helni. Otlier eonteslanls were as young as tliirteen. and all 
competitors sailed International 210 sloops, over twentv- 
five feet long. 

In addition to these junior sailing programs at yaeht 
eluhs, scouting organizations all over the country are train¬ 
ing their hovs and girls in the ways of the water. In the 
postwar vears. enrollment in the Sea Scouts, the nautical 
programs of the Boy and Girl .Scouts and the Junior Mari¬ 
ner programs has zoomed. 

Junior interest in these many sailing programs has 
been equalled by the increased adult participation in the 
outboard motorboating fraternity. Not only are the smaller 
outboards used for day runs and racing, but designers and 
builders have come up with a new creation—the out¬ 
board cruiser. The latter has gained greatly in popularity 
since the end of the war. 

The inboard cruiser, which can be purchased complete 
or in the less expensiv'e “knockdown” form, provides 
modest cruising facilities, coupled with light displacement 
for easier trailer transportation and the mucli-less-expen- 
sive outboard motor power. Speeds up to twenty miles an 
hour can be obtained from motors ranging from ten to 
twenty-fiv'e horsepower, proving ample for relaxed, safe 
cruising. 

As for racing the outboard, great strides have been 
made to bring this exciting and highly competitive sport 
within the reach of those in the lower income bracket. 
•Since the war, the stock utility classes have become popu¬ 
lar because their rules say that the boats must be raced 
with motors just as they come from the dealers’ shelves, 
without any added, costly “souping up” process allowed. 
Before the war, the Albany-to-New-York annual race was 
for outboard hydroplanes and runabouts; but, since the 
war, competition has been restricted to stock utility boats, 
with the entry list nearing three hundred boats for one 
race. 

Also, inboard racing classes have grown up since the 
war, limiting the amount of money spent on engines. More 
boats now compete with the assurance that they are not 
merely practicing against more expensive boats which 
would normally win the race handily. Division II of the 
225-cubic-inch hydroplane class was formed and limits total 
cash outlay for the engine installed to six hundred dollars, 
less than half the expense allowed in Division I. Other 
classes, limiting the motors to stock varieties, include the 
Pacific One Design lIydroj)lanes and the pending 1.36- 
rubic-inch hydros. 

Boating can be fim and at a minimum of cost. H(!- 
centl), a twenty-two-year-old Gar Wood runabout that had 
been salvaged from the bottom of the waters of Manhas- 
set Bay, Long Island, and put into commission as a “picnic 
and Sunday afternoon cruising” boat won the fifth an¬ 
nual edition of the Harwood Trophy Race. This race for 
inboard boats, the only one to be run exclusively in the 
waters around Manhattan, is a difficult one, and has come 
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youngsters in a “Light¬ 
ning” bear off the wind, 
gain speed to push by 
other craft to windward. 
Juniors are grounded in 
smaller “Woodpussies,” 
advanee to these larger 
eraft in which they may 
compete against the old¬ 
er experienced sailors. 


to be recognized as one of the big events on tlie yearly 
motorboating calendar. “Davy Jones,” this year’s winner, 
was pitted against a number of top racing boats and 
drivers from all parts of the northeastern United States— 
plus three Canadian aces—and still she won in the able 
hands of co-owners Jack Kraemer and Bill Leiber, both 
of Port Washington, Long Island. 

BOAT BUILDING 

Boat building has been a popular activity in some com¬ 
munity recreation crafts shops. However, it does present 
various problems, several of which the Chicago Park Dis¬ 
trict solved some years ago. 

It found that some boats occupied space which could 
be used to better advantage by more individuals engaged 
in other activities, and that many of the large boats had 
never been completed or had taken two or three years to 
reach a stage that would permit removal from the shop. 
Therefore, the following policy was evolved for all crafts 
shops: 

1. Sixteen feet is the maximum length of any boat per¬ 
mitted to be built in any park crafts or boat shop. The 
maximum beam is determined by the width of openings 
at the location. 

2. Where structural conditions of buildings are such as 
to prohibit the building of any sixteen-foot boat, the maxi¬ 
mum length is determined by such limitations. In no case 
will a doorway or portal of any kind be enlarged. 

Among the sailboats that come within the above limita¬ 
tions are classes known as Comet, Snipe, Pelican, fonr- 
leen-foot International Dinghy, Penguin, Class B Dinghy, 
Moth and Frostbite. Innumerable types of jtow'er boats, 
canoes, rowboats and kayaks also fall wdthin the limita¬ 
tions set hy the Chicago Park District. 
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AMERICAN MUSIC for Music Week 


EVKHY WEEK really 
is a music week, and 
every music week ought to be an 
American music week! Especially in 
our schools and colleges ought we to 
demonstrate, at least during our an¬ 
nual music week, that this country 
does have skilled and capable' com¬ 
posers and that they do produce music 
that can be performed by students and 
enjoyed by the general public. Here¬ 
in are suggested some aids toward 
this end. 

AVlial Is American Music? 

First of all, we should understand 
what wc mean by American music. We 
are not concerned here with our so- 
called “popular” music. Not that it 
isn't music, or American, or isn't good 
in its kind, hut wc are talking about 
American music on the same basis of 
skill and substance that Europeans aji- 
ply to the music of their recognized 
composers. Wc arc concerned with the 
American counterparts of Stravinsky 
and Sibelius, Hindemith and Prokofieff 
—the men who practice the art and 
craft of music in the tradition of the 
great masters. Those are the men who, 
unfortunately, do not become “popu¬ 
lar”— any more than do the ac¬ 
knowledged titans of the past, such as 
Bach, Beethoven and Brahms. 

But do we have any so-called “seri- 


Dr. I’hilip Cordon hos long been aetive 
in seeking to establish n meeting ground 
between the Arneriean composer and Ameri- 
ean youth. The author of The Availability 
of Contemporary American Music for Per¬ 
forming Groups, he has also contributed 
articles to leading educational journals, been 
national vice-chairman of the Committee on 
Contemporary Music of the Music Educa¬ 
tors National Conference, and has held pro¬ 
fessorships at Chicago Musical College and 
Seton Hall University. —-t’. E. Rivers, Secre¬ 
tary, National Music Week Committee. 


ous” composers? Tlic American pub¬ 
lic never has become conscious of the 
number of people in this country ac¬ 
tually composing music in a crafts¬ 
manlike manner. Five years ago, Claire 
Reis, in her Compo.%ers in America, 
named about 750 such composers. She 
indexed some 6.500 works by approxi¬ 
mately 330 of these composers. 

We do not feel the impact of this 
large, constantly growing body of 
American music because most of it re¬ 
mains in manuscript form. At best, 
only thirty per cent of all of this music 
is published. The fact nnnains, there¬ 
fore, that there is a great deal more 
Anu-rican music than we imagine, and 
each year brings a greater increase. 

Is It Usable? 

Published American music is avail¬ 
able for all sorts of ])crforming me¬ 
diums, and in varying degrees of difh- 
culty. It is possible to obtain composi¬ 
tions in many forms, large and small, 
for hand, orchestra, chorus of mixed, 
female or male voices, as well as for 
string quartets, wood-wind chamher 
music, instrumental and v'oeal solos 
and works for the stage. 

Grades of difficulty vary from fairly 
easy writing intended for students to 
highly complex scores for symphonic 
musicians. There is enough American 
music available on the high school 
level to meet the requirements of many 
student and non-school amateur 
grouj)s. High school organizations in 
this country have performed Roy Har¬ 
ris’ Third Symphony, Aaron Copland's 
Lincoln Portrait, and Randall Thomp¬ 
son’s Testament oj Freedom. At the 
other end of the scale there are choral 
and instrumental works by American 



National Music Week al¬ 
ways begins on the first 
Sunday in May. This year, 
it will be celebrated from 
May 4 to 11. It is not too 
early to make plans for 
programs which wiU mark 
the occasion and serve as 
a highlight of the year’s 
work in music as well as a 
focus of attention upon the 
needs for future musical 
development. 


(■onipos(;rs which can be given by 
junior high school pupils. 

Contrary to what some may think 
about twentieth century music, most 
Anieri(;an comjjositions arc not esoteric 
or unapproachable. American music 
tends to he tuneful, transparent, rhyth¬ 
mically aliv'c and often has a flavor of 
indigenous folk song and dance. The 
|)resent century being an age of ex¬ 
perimentation, it is natural that Ameri¬ 
can composers, like European, should 
take cognizance of the great expansions 
which have been made in harmony, 
counterpoint and other elements of 
musical structure and organization. On 
the whole, however, our composers are 
“modern'’ with reservations, perhaps 
because the musical taste of the Ameri¬ 
can public is highly conservative. 

How Does One Find Suitable 
Music? 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty con¬ 
nected with a program of American 
music is not in the performing of it, 
hut in the finding of it. The best kno^\n 
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American composers do write a good 
deal that is difficult to perform. 

In tlie case of standard classics, with 
which teachers and group leaders be- 
eome more or less familiar in their 
student days, it is easy enough to 
know those whieh make too great a 
demand upon voices, or those which 
require prohibitive orehestral vir¬ 
tuosity. But we bear so little modern 
Ameriean niusie, and it is repeated so 
infrequently, that few leaders have an 
opportunity to become really eonver- 
sant with the repertory. 

Least in need of any guide to play¬ 
able eonteinporary American works 
will be the directors of school and col¬ 
lege bands. Tbe eoneert band is a 
twentieth eentury creation. In Ameri¬ 
ca, the word “band” is practieally 
synonymous with “student band” or 
“community band.” The repertory 
specifieally eomposed for bands is al¬ 
most entirely a produet of the last 
quarter of a eentury—and almost en¬ 
tirely the work of American com¬ 
posers. More and more American band 
compositions of excellent quality are 
being published. Publishers’ eatalogues 
and musie dealers’ shelves reveal re¬ 
warding works by sueh men—to name 
only a few—as Aaron Copland, Roy 
Harris, Ray Green, Henry Cowell, 
Robert Sanders, Burnett Tuthill, Paul 
Creston and William Sehuman. 

The seleetion of ehoral music pre¬ 
sents some problems. In addition to 
the usual questions about the range of 
voices and the difficulty of the tessi¬ 
tura, one has to consider such matters, 
as the souree and nature of the text, 
the length of the composition, the 
presence or absence of accompaniment 
and its nature if it is present, the de¬ 
mands made upon solo voices—if any 
are required. These questions are not 
usually answered by publishers’ cata¬ 
logues, and it would be a tedious job 
to examine all the ehoral music by 
American composers that can be 
found on dealers’ shelves. 

The Music Educators National Con¬ 
ference has made an important con¬ 
tribution by preparing a list of recom¬ 
mended contemporary music, princi¬ 
pally by Americans, for band, orches¬ 
tra and chorus. The original list, be¬ 
gun in 1944 by a committee headed 
by Dr. Howard A. Murphy and ex¬ 


tended to 1948 under the chairman¬ 
ship of Dr. George Howerton, is availa¬ 
ble in mimeographed form.* Recently, 
a committee, under the chairmanship 
of the present author, revised and ex¬ 
tended the list to 1951 and graded all 
the numbers as to difficulty. 

Further aid in the selection of suita¬ 
ble choral numbers is obtainable from 
those journals which review and 
evaluate new compositions. Among 
them are the Music Educators Journal, 
Educational Music Magazine, Musical 
America, Notes and the Music Clubs 
Magazine. 

American choral music of the 
highest quality already has begun to 
establish itself as a definite part of the 
school, college and community group 
repertory. Such numbers as Randall 
Thompson’s Alleluiali, Normand Lock¬ 
wood’s Monotone, and William Schu- 
man’s Prelude for Voices frequently 
appear upon concert programs. Impor¬ 
tant contributions have been made by 
Henry Cowell, Gardner Read, Irving 
Fine, Virgil Thomson, Harl McDon¬ 
ald, Richard Donovan, Douglas Moore, 
Burrill Philips, David Diamond, Samu¬ 
el Barber and Peter Mennin. Almost 
any kind of choral composition can 
be obtained—from Copland’s simple 
Younger Generation, for soprano and 
alto, to Lockwood’s David Mourneth 
for Absalom, for eight parts a cap- 
pella, or Thompson’s elaborate, but 
resounding, choral cantata. The Peace¬ 
able Kingdom. 

It is worth observing that much of 
the v'erse used by American composers 
is taken from the poetry of Walt 
Whitman. 

The most difficult problem will be 
the selection of American music that 
can be played by an amateur orchestra. 
The decline in non-professional or¬ 
chestral playing in the last twenty 
years has been sad and regrettable. 
Because of this situation, our com¬ 
posers have given little thought to 
writing musie suitable for school and 
community orchestras. Their works 
tend to make severe technical demands 
upon the players. Nevertheless, there 
is a fair number of American com¬ 
positions which a reasonably compe¬ 
tent amateur orchestra can perform. 

’Also published in this author’s Contempo¬ 
rary American Music for Performing Groups. 


The recommended lists and other 
sources previously mentioned will be 
helpful. It is particularly important to 
know whether a work is published in 
such form that it can be played by 
orchestras with incomplete instrumen¬ 
tation. For example, the slow move¬ 
ment of Howard Hanson’s Romantic 
Symphony, a beautiful and not very 
difficult piece of music, can be used 
only by a fully-equipped orchestra, 
since there is no piano accompani¬ 
ment to replace the instruments which 
may be missing. 

Among contemporary American com¬ 
positions which may be considered 
suitable for the average amateur or¬ 
chestra are: William Bergsma’s Paul 
Bunyan Suite, most of William Schu- 
man’s Newsreel, Harl McDonald’s Leg¬ 
end of the Arkansas Traveler, all but 
the first movement of Aaron Copland’s 
“Rodeo” Suite, the same composer’s 
Outdoor Overture, Virgil Thomson’s 
suite from the music to the documen¬ 
tary film. The Plow that Broke the 
Plains, the same composer’s recently- 
published Acadian Songs and Dances 
from his music to the film, Louisiana 
Story, and certain movements from Elie 
Siegmeister’s Western Suite and Ozark 
Set. 

What Can We Do for Music Week? 

Large or small, superior or just 
average, every non-professional music 
organization can perform some modern 
American music of high quality dur¬ 
ing Music Week, making the com¬ 
munity conscious of the important con¬ 
tribution to American life that is being 
made by the composer in our midst. 

While we are at it, let us seek out 
the composer who actually is in our 
midst—in our own state, in our own 
city. Most of our composers do not 
live in the clouds or in an ivory tower; 
they do not scorn the common multi¬ 
tude. Like the rest of us, they have a 
warm affection for children. Such men 
as Randall Thompson, Elie Siegmeis- 
ter, Norman Gould, Ray Green, Henry 
Cowell and Aaron Copland have either 
gone directly into the schools to work 
with the students as “fellow musicians” 
or have had direct musical contacts 
with young people in other ways. Dur¬ 
ing Music Week, we can seek to es- 
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tablish closer relationships with the 
composers who happen to live near 
us by inviting them to attend and par¬ 
ticipate in our Music Week concerts. 

We can commission a composer liv¬ 
ing in our state or in our city to write 
a composition for our particular cho¬ 
rus, band or orchestra—a composition 
intended specifically to mark our con¬ 
tribution to Music Week. No worthy 
composer will scorn such a commis¬ 


sion. A good composer is not disturbed 
by the need to write for performers 
of less than professional skill. He is 
only disturbed when his music is ig¬ 
nored by bis countrymen. 

These are only a few indications of 
what we can do about American music 
during Music Week. Everyone can 
think of other suggestions for his own 
community. The important thing is to 
do something concrete and constructive 


to help the community develop a bet¬ 
ter understanding of what our com¬ 
posers are writing and of bow their 
music sounds. It is not necessary to 
plan lengthy programs or to seek out 
difficult compositions. There is plenty 
of good, usable music available from 
the pens of sincere, skilled American 
composers. Let the performance of 
some of this music be our special 
project for Music Week this year. 


Mrs. August Belmont 


The House the Guild Built 


(iirp 

JL HE BOYS WERE SO completely 
fascinated that they never moved from 
their seats for the whole three hours. 
How grateful I am that our children 
have the opportunity of attending the 
opera.” So ran one of the many let¬ 
ters of gratitude that flood the Metro¬ 
politan Opera Guild office in New 
York, after each of its student per¬ 
formances. In the last fifteen years, 
there have been sixty of these special 
matinees of grand opera attended by 
more than two hundred thousand en¬ 
thusiastic children. 

At first the Guild—the architect of 
the student performance plan—was 
spurred to action by the desire to take 
a hand in the musical education of 
tomorrow’s audience. It builded better 
than it knew. Instead of finding listen¬ 
ing to opera a duty to be performed, 
junior audiences have discovered that 
it can be recreation in the finest sense. 
Productions of seventeen different op¬ 
eras have run from A'ida and Lohen¬ 
grin to The Bartered Bride, and Met¬ 
ropolitan casts of standard excellence 
have taken part every time. Students 
of junior and senior high schools at¬ 
tend these performances as a privilege 
of group membership in the Opera 
Guild. Each school undertakes to pay 
ten dollars in annual dues, which en¬ 
titles it to twenty-four issues of Opera 
News. The students may then purchase 
their tickets at greatly-reduced rates, 
thereby largely clearing away the 
financial barrier to opera as recreation. 
To finance the project, the Guild looks 
for underwriting to its individual 
members, friends who enjoy opera so 
much they wish to share it with the 
future opera lovers. At present, 350 
member schools profit by this gener- 

Author is founder and president emeri¬ 
tus of the Metropolitan Opera Guild. 


osity—not only in New York City, but 
in Westchester County, Long Island, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, and in far¬ 
ther-removed communities. Girls and 
boys from Catskill High School, for 
instance, traveled three hundred miles 
in one day to attend a single perform¬ 
ance. 

Thus student performances serve as 
the ground upon which opera is to be 
built as recreation. The foundation of 
the structure is preparation for attend¬ 
ing the performances. When the Guild 
accepts a group membership, the music 
supervisor in the school agrees to con¬ 
duct several sessions on the opera’s 
background. Those students who will 
attend the performance form the nu¬ 
cleus of the session. Occasionally, an 
entire school assembly is devoted to 
the topic. In turn, the Guild provides 
the supervisor with a syllabus of notes, 
references and informal dramatic ma¬ 
terial. 

Upon this foundation, we see the 
building rise almost as if by its own 
power. First tangible evidence of conta¬ 
gious enjoyment on a large scale came 
from Student Council. Representatives 
from the member schools in the five 
geographically-divided regions unani¬ 
mously joined forces some eight years 
ago and now meet regularly as an op¬ 
era council in their respective areas. 
The elected officers from each region 
likewise assemble to form the Executive 
Committee of the Student Council. It 
is this student group which, with the 
ever-present help of the Guild, raises 
the edifice into the ideal structure— 
opera which offers education, inspira¬ 
tion and recreation to students of all 


departments. Art contests, musicales, 
radio programs and debates are all to 
be found among tlie bricks and mortar. 

Art contestants from each region 
submit costume and stage setting de¬ 
signs based upon the current student 
performance operas; the winning re¬ 
gional entries compete in the finals 
and prizes are awarded at the Metro¬ 
politan Opera House. For the second 
outstanding activity—the musicale in 
the separate regions — students are 
auditioned and those who are selected 
to perform have the thrill of appear¬ 
ing upon the same stage with a guest 
artist. 

Is this building program successful? 
Much evidence indicates that it is. Re¬ 
cently, past members of the Student 
Council organized an alumni group, 
fired by the spontaneous ambition to 
carry on the ideals established by the 
Opera Guild. They have built their own 
house, based upon education in opera, 
and are now equipped to utilize its 
recreation possibilities. 

Recreation in opera, of course, is 
limited neither to the younger genera¬ 
tion nor to those who can afford fre¬ 
quent opera attendance. An estimated 
fifteen million jjeople find pleasure in 
listening to the Saturday broadcasts 
from the stage of the Metropolitan Op¬ 
era House throughout the opera sea¬ 
son. 

The Opera Guild can well be proud 
of the progress of its plan and hopeful 
for its future. The cornerstone has 
been securely laid; the audience of to¬ 
morrow has accepted opera as recrea¬ 
tion—-and still the building expands to 
new aird happy usefulness. 
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weunmatoK St^itc 

RECREATION 

DIVISION 

SERVICES 

When the Reureation Division of the Washington State 
Parks and Recreation Commission was aetivated in May 
1949, the state formally recognized that provision for lei¬ 
sure-time acti\ity had beeome a governmental funetion and 
that the state had a responsibility in aeting as guide and 
assistant to loeal eommunities where primary responsi¬ 
bility for reereation rests. The state reeognized further 
that, if the people are prepared to use their leisure time 
eonstructively, and are provided with the facilities and 
leadership through which their individual interests can be 
satisfied, both state and community are fostering a rich 
democratic asset. 

Considerable thinking on the worth of a state recrea¬ 
tion agency had been done before the law was passed cre¬ 
ating the division as part of the state parks and recrea¬ 
tion commission. This thinking, by citizens who pay the 
bill, was extremely imj)ortant then, and has continued as 
the motivating force in the conduct of the division. 

The division operates upon three fundamental concepts: 


(1) Recreation is a community need for which facilities 
and leadership should be provided, just as for education 
and health. (2) Recreation is a function of government, 
just as are public works and safety. A city is no longer 
run without a city engineer or a health officer; it seems 
reasonable then to employ a director to take care of mu¬ 
nicipal recreation. (3) Recreation is of public concern; 
therefore, it is the responsibility of local government to 
provide facilities and leadership and to encourage co¬ 
operative effort by both public and private agencies in the 
sponsorship or conduct of a recreation program. 

The average citizen is becoming more interested in 
worthwhile leisure-time activity in which he and his family 
can participate in his home community. He is seeking 
aid in satisfying that need, and appreciates a state service 
that can supply him with information about what other 
communities are doing or that will assist him with the 
solution of the local recreation problem. He is seeking 
adcMjuate, trained leaders; he wants to know what kind 
of facilities his town should build and maintain. In all of 
these, the state services of the recreation division are use¬ 
ful to him. 

A legislative act in 1947 abolished the old State Parks 
Coinniittee and established the State Parks and Recrea¬ 
tion Commission with two divisions, one for parks and 
one for recreation. A commission of seven, appointed by 
tlie Governor, was provided by the act. As now constituted, 
the commission has seven lay members from various parts 
of the state. 

'Fhe recreation division was not activated until May 
1949. When it was set uj), a subcommittee on recreation 
within the commission was appointed by the chairman to 
handle jmhlic relations as related to recreation. Mrs. Ruth 
E. Peeler, vice chairman of the commission, has served 
as chairman of that subcommittee during the entire pe¬ 
riod. At the present time, other commissioners on her 
committee are Arthur H. Morgan of Walla Walla and 
Emil H. Miller of Wenatchee. These members are often 
called upon to meet with local or state groups interested 
in recreation, and the chairman of this commission’s sub¬ 
committee traveled widely, the first year, throughout the 
state in the interests of recreation. During 1949, she 
talked with thirty-six different groups on local problems, 
some of them combined park and recreation problems. 

The policy of the committee and of the personnel of 
the division is to seek maximum lay participation on the 
local level, both in planning and in the execution of rec¬ 
reation programs, public and private. The Washington 
State Advisory Committee on Camping and the Washing¬ 
ton State Recreation Council, with professional and lay 
membership, both act as sounding boards to determine 
sentiment and to provide a medium for common discus- 

Dk. W.\RRE^, president of Whitworth College, is chairman 
of the Washington Slate Parks and Recreation Commission. 
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ABOVE: Scene before reinoval of bouses 
and trash in Port Angeles, June, 1951. 

LEFT: Air view of Elks Memorial PlayfieUI 
erected by Port Angeles, Washington Lodge. 


sion of j)iol)leiiis witli each oilier and with division staff 
memhers. 

The reereation division now has three professional staff 
memhers, headed hy William B. Pond, who eame to the 
organization at the time of its activation. Its activities 
are many and varied. Staff members have made more 
than two hundred visits to eighty different communities 
in the two-year interval since the division was organized. 
They assist in the solution of all kinds of recreation prob¬ 
lems—finance, program, leadership, facilities—and particu¬ 
larly stress coordination of community activities hy hotli 
public and private agencies. They have also partieipated in 
twenty-five institutes and conferences, some of which were 
division-sponsored while others were in cooperation with 
other state or local agencies. 

Division personnel are ahvays available to assist in the 
training of leadership upon request. The division, how¬ 
ever, conducts no programs and has no funds for direct 
allocation to communities, ft never encroaches upon the 
exclusive authority of the community in the management 
and control of programs. It is, instead, a source of infor¬ 
mation for local communities, a reservoir of leadership, 
and a research agency for the multitude of recreation 
problems which face communities in accepting their re¬ 
sponsibility for providing worthwhile recreation activities 
for all of the people, regardless of sex, race, age or eco¬ 
nomic status. It encourages local problems of voluntary 
organizations and promotes cooperative activities betw'cen 
public and private agencies. 

When planning a field visit, the usual procedure is for 
one of the specialists to make a visit to an area after the 
division has received a request for service from some local 
person or organization. The visit may be for a talk to 
an interested organization; it may he a preliminary, ex¬ 
ploratory meeting with representatives of several organi¬ 
zations and local leaders to discuss problems and wavs of 
solving them; it may he a gathering of representatives of 


all groups in the city, either supporting or operating a 
recreation program, for the purpose of organizing a co¬ 
ordinating council; or, it may be for the purpose of giving 
first-hand assistance to paid community recreation per¬ 
sonnel. 

Not all assistance, however, is given through field visits. 
Special research projects are often conducted hy the di¬ 
vision as a result of requests. For example, a recent publi¬ 
cation on how families can jilay together was prepared 
in response to repeated requests for such information. This 
booklet stresses summertime activities and backyard play 
equipment. A second publication, now in preparation, deals 
with wintertime activities in the home. Another publica¬ 
tion, just off the press, is a report of a survey of organized 
camping in the state of Washington. In this survey, the 
division was aided by the Washington State Advisory 
Committee on Camping. 

Many eominiinities have become interested in organizing 
community councils or in establishing munieipal ])ark 
hoards or advisory committees on recreation needs, pre¬ 
liminary to expanding their programs. One such survey 
is just getting under way, in wdiich the recreation depart¬ 
ment of the University of Washington will he cooperating 
with the division in a survey of a community of 33,800. 
W. H. Shumard, northwest district representative of the 
National Recreation Association, also will assist in this 
project, and the Bureau of Governmental Research and 
Services at the university also has been requested to serve 
in an advisory capacity on certain phases of the survey. 
This bureau has already assisted the divi.sion in the com¬ 
pilation of sample ordinances creating park boards in 
second, third and fourth class municipalities, and in the 
comjiilation of applicable state law's relating to park boards 
for metrojiolilan park districts and for cities of all classes. 

Annually, the University of Washington sponsors an 
Institute of Government, under the direction of the bureau. 
The purpose of the institute is to bring together Washing- 
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loll citizi'iis interested in discussing ])rolilems of state and 
local government. Last year, for tlie second time, a day¬ 
long discussion of jinhlic recreation rvas included on the 
]irograni. |)roviding an opijortiinit) for the consideration 
of prohlems of budgeting and of the effect of civilian de¬ 
fense and military personnel needs upon present community 
programs. Mrs. Ruth E. Peeler served as chairman of the 
recreation section and also as a member of the advisory 
committee of the institute. Co-sponsors with the bureau and 
the recreation division were the National Recreation As¬ 
sociation. the Washington State Recreation Society and the 
Vi'ashington State Recreation Council. 

Last spring, the division cooperated with local groups in 
leadership training institutes in five widely-scattered areas 
of the state—Spokane, Yakima, Swank picnic area near 
Ellensburg, Kitsap County Recreation Institute at Bremer¬ 
ton and Camp Seymour near Tacoma. In each institute, 
local leadership took the initiative, with division personnel 
assisting wherever local leaders thought that they could 
best serve. The division also has assisted with three one- 
day hospital recreation conferences, one of which it co¬ 
sponsored for the Veterans Administration Hospital at 
American Lake near Tacoma. A second institute was spon¬ 
sored by the VA at its Walla Walla Hospital. The third, 
held at Fort Steilacoom, one of the state’s mental hospitals, 
brought together all recreation directors from institutions 
under the state division, and included custodial and train¬ 
ing schools, mental hospitals, penal institutions and sol¬ 
diers’ homes. 

The division has assisted a large number of communities 
in planning facilities, suggesting kinds and placement of 
facilities and encouraging each of them to adapt the sug¬ 
gestions to fit the local needs. The achievement of one of 
the communities thus aided is pictured in this article. In 
the early spring, the division went into Port Angeles, upon 
the request of the local Elks, to look over a piece of school 
land available for the Port Angeles playfield. The com¬ 
pleted project, financed entirely by the Elks, was dedicated 
and jiresented to the city at a special ceremony in June. 

Because the division is so clo.sely connected with state 
parks, camping has been stressed—with special emphasis 
upon group camp planning and the interjiretatlon of camp¬ 
ing to the public. Services in camping, however, are not 
confined to state parks. Mention already has been made of 
the Washington State Advisory Committee on Camping, 
which the division serves as secretary. The division has 
assisted communities with pilot school camping projects 
and has coordinated the use of camps throughout the state. 
It has carried on a program of public education regarding 
camping, studied and encouraged new forms of camping 
for different groups -adults, crippled children, senior citi¬ 
zens and family groups--seeking to promote higher camp¬ 
ing standards in general. 

Other state park recreation activities have included re¬ 
sponsibility for the employment of qualified waterfront 
personnel for ten Washington state parks having swim¬ 
ming facilities. The division also has prepared two folders 
■—one for distribution to school children visiting Feder¬ 
ated Forest .State Park, which preserves an e.\hihit of v'irgin 



The members of the Recreation Subcommittee, left to right, 
Arthur II. Morgan, Emil H. Miller and Mrs. Ruth E. Peeler, 
confer with Chairman Dr. Frank F. Warren, seated at right. 



Agencies and groups cooperate in regional leadership train¬ 
ing institutes. Conferring on Kitsap County Recreational In¬ 
stitute, left to right, are James R. Huntley, State Parks and 
Recreation Commission, Seattle; Kenneth Branch, Kitsap County 
Youth and Recreation Council, Bremerton; Ceorge Draper, 
Bremerton Armed Services YMCA; and Harley Robertson, of 
the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction in Olympia. 

Douglas fir and related species in the Mount Rainier area; 
the other describing the significance of the petrified w'ood 
exhibits at Gingko Petrified Forest Museum on the Co¬ 
lumbia River in central Washington. 

During the fall and winter of 1950, personnel of the 
division assisted the recreation committee of the Washing¬ 
ton Council for Children and Youth with its recommenda¬ 
tions. Members also served as leaders at the Covernor’s 
Conference, held in Seattle in December 1950, after the 
President’s White House Conference in Washington, D. C. 

Staff members have occasion to fill many speaking en- 
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gageinents and to serve as consultants on many programs. 
For example, they have been consultants on parks and rec¬ 
reation at the last three annual conferences of the Associa¬ 
tion of Washington Cities. They also have participated in 
a cnrricnlum planning conference at Washington State 
College, Pullman, during the spring of 1951, where the 
School of Physical Education had just been authorized to 
offer both bachelors and masters degrees in recreation. 
During the summer, they often appeared on local radio 
programs. In addition, library loans are a continuous serv¬ 
ice of the division. 

Getting a place for recreation at the dining table, as a 
full-fledged member of the family of social services, in¬ 
stead of giving it handouts from the kitchen, provides 
unlimited challenge. The state of Washington, like many 
other states, has citizens who view this younger member of 
the family with suspicion. When the pressure is on, there 
are some who would sacrifice the benefits of worthwhile 
leisure-time activity for civic projects of a more materialis¬ 
tic nature. Not all city councils are ready or able to dig 
down into their pockets for tax funds to provide a base 
for financing a long-range recreation program. However, 
citizen sentiment in favor of adequate programs is gaining 
strength and, in spite of financial difficulties, many com¬ 
munities are finding ways and means of obtaining the 
services which they want and need. It must, of course, be 
kept in mind that recreation is only one of many municipal 
services and that, while it should have its share, those in¬ 
terested in bettering the programs should recognize over-all 
community needs as welL 

Additional state legislation is needed to provide com¬ 
munities with the organization necessary for taking care 
of community needs in recreation and with a means of 
financing programs when the local community wishes to 
do so. At present, for example, there is no legal means 
whereby persons in the nearby trade area can be taxed 
to pay their share toward a public recreation program from 
which they benefit. Laws relating to planning for parks 
and recreation likewise need to be studied for possible 
changes and improvements. 

There is need to develop greater understanding between 
public and private agencies as to the roles each can play 


in a coordinated community program, thus eliminating 
duplication and overlapping. There is need to develop 
higher professional standards among recreation workers, 
both through a provision for better training and a re¬ 
examination of the philosophy of recreation. 

Stress upon participation, based upon individual choice 
for purposes of relaxation instead of the development of 
high skill of a few selected people in a single activity, is 
badly needed in many of our programs. In this, many of 
the paid recreation workers themselves arc at fault, be¬ 
cause providing a “winning team” becomes more impor¬ 
tant than providing opportunities so that all can play. 

Skillful leadership should utilize both youth and adults 
as volunteers in all stages of recreation activities—from 
planning through actual participation in the activities pro¬ 
vided. Planning should not be spasmodic; it should be 
consistent and of the year-round variety. It should be kept 
progressive and evolutionary, and should utilize all re¬ 
sources available. Community situations are subject to 
change and the recreation program should be able to 
change with them. What works one year may not be popu¬ 
lar the next. The paid recreation leader should keep this in 
mind and frequently consult the people to learn how they 
feel about the operating program. He should then be ready 
to change if the occasion seems to warrant this. The leader 
should never forget that local citizens are the ones for 
whom the program is planned; they should decide upon 
what to do, how much to spend, quality of their leaders. 

The average American citizen wants to provide for him¬ 
self. Individual and group participation in planning en¬ 
courages the sharing of ideas and often leads to communi¬ 
ty action. It uncovers areas of need and of duplication and 
overlapping. It gives each group an opportunity to decide 
how it can contribute most to the total effort. A new 
agency should never be started to perform a function for 
which some existing agency already is responsible. The 
coordinating agency, when formed, should not “take over.” 
It should only provide for an avenue of participation and 
an opportunity for understanding that will make the total 
community offering better. This is the democratic way. The 
task of recreation is to foster it—in the conference room, 
on the playground, on the playfield and in the family. 


iAnytomcing 1952 congress in Seattle 

In 1952, the National Recreation Congress, for the first time, moves 
into the Northwest—Seattle: September 29 to October 3: Headquarters— 

Olympic Hotel. 

This announcement, when mode in Boston, created great interest and 
many requests for further information. In response, a series of articles— 
of which the above is the first—will appear during the coming months 
to give readers of RECREATION a preview of the significant recreation de¬ 
velopments in that great area of the country. It is important for board 
members, executives and volunteers to plan carefully now for what we 
all feel will be a very rewarding trip.—T. E. Rivers, Secretary, National 

Recreation Congress. 
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• To this audience sure¬ 
ly it isn’t an abstract idea-word so 
mud) as a picture-word. Wlicn you 
liear it, don’t you experience a visual 
flash of green grass, quiet shade, 
sparkling water; a vision of some¬ 
thing attractive, orderly, spacious, in¬ 
viting, something you are happ) to 
behold? 

If that be true, if we all share the 
same feeling as to the meaning of the 
word “parks,” then the things which 
we see in those pictures must be im¬ 
portant to humanity. They wouldn’t 
present themselves so insistently unless 
they fulfilled some deep human need. 

Do you remember how Lebert Weir, 
of tbe National Recreation Association 
staff, used to talk of those needs which 
<()nstitutc a “biological necessity’’- — 
the need for muscular action, which 
can be served by the parks in sports: 
the need to nourish self-confidence, b) 



From talk (divert at the Fifth Annual 
Great Lakes Park Institute at Pokaf'On 
State Park. 


V. K. Brown 


The Place of Parks 
in Outdoor Education 
and RECREATION 


occasionally triumphing over difficulty 
or challenge, which the paiks serve 
with their ski runs, their mountains to 
elimb, their white waters to shoot in 
a canoe? There is the need for getting 
off the pavements every so often, to 
come again into contact with the earth 
and its mysterious healing, and the 
parks serve that need with footpaths, 
fireplaces and balsam boughs for 
sleeping on the ground. They also ser) e 
the need for escape from the war of 
nerves into quietude, restoration and 
balance, with their forests, their birds 
and the sound of waves or waterfalls. 

Any of those needs could be used 
as examples for what 1 have to sa)’. but 
I have chosen, instead, the human need 
for, and response to, natural beauty. 
1 use it because I suspect that many 
of us are somewhat timid about speak¬ 
ing up for that as valiantly as we 
would for the need for sports or camp¬ 
ing. Maybe we suffer from a guilt feel¬ 
ing that confessing sensitivity to beau¬ 
ty is to admit an effeminate weakness. 

However, this remains one of our 
most fundamental human needs. Did 
you ever sec that old blanketed Indian 
on the south rim of Grand Canyon 
who made a daily and almost cerc'- 
monial rite of his reverent apprecia¬ 
tion of each evening’s sunset? No one 
could watch him, lost in contemplation 
of that evening scene, without realiz¬ 
ing the depth of human hunger for 
natural beauty and its serenities -and 
how universal it is in our great human 
family. Haven’t you, yourself, looked 
around in some especially breathtaking 


beauty spot and noted that others, how'- 
cver many races they might represent, 
likewise appeared to look to the moun¬ 
tains from whence conieth something 
of mysterious s])iritual help? 

Now, what really is the plaee of 
jiarks in respect to this need? Direct 
service to it, in all tbe different kinds 
of parks—in city parks, relieving the 
stark ugliness to which urban living 
seems so ])ronc; in outlying parks, 
preserving, before it is too late, our 
remaining nearby forests; and in the 
more remote parks and the deep 
woods, protecting for individuals the 
opportunity to feci that one has eome 
home again to the sini])licities of his 
childhood and to glimpse, onee more, 
half-forgotten w'ildlife; and, finally, in 
the great national or state parks, pre¬ 
serving as sanctuaries those natural 
resources which are the heritage of all 
generations. 

Pausing to survey an idea like this, 
are wc not, as park men, impressed 
with the broadness of our field? It 
implies that we must keep our think¬ 
ing broad gauged, does it not? Cer¬ 
tainly we may narrow down our atten¬ 
tion, as specialists in city-park service, 
forest-])reserve service or national-park 
service, but we must not narrow our 
awareness of the swee])ing scope of the 
total ]>ark movement, of the fact that 
we. as trustees, are obliged to make 
this great public estate realize its op¬ 
timum public usefulness. 

A broad vision needs to become a 
constant and dominant attitude, if 
parks are to take their rightful place 
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in providing, to ;i satisfying percent¬ 
age of tlic American pco])le, experi¬ 
ences which contribute to outdoor edu¬ 
cation and recreation. We are talking 
about a broadmindedness whicli is 
dynamic, not one wliich is inert. Parks 
will assume their full and rightful place 
in our national scene only as our 
broadmindedness e.v/jre.sse.s itself in ac¬ 
tion. A park maintenance man must 
do something about his conviction that 
beauty of scene and orderliness of up¬ 
keep can never be self-fulfilling in a 
vacuum, that part of his job lies in 
providing for their ap])ropriate appre¬ 
ciation and human use. 

Reci])rocally, neither will jiarks as¬ 
sume their full ])lace in outdoor edu¬ 
cation and recreation until my own 
fraternity of recreation specialists ex¬ 
presses its broadminded sense of re¬ 
sponsibility by actively fostering an 
understanding of good outdoor citizen¬ 
ship. That means inculcating in others 
an appreciation of respect for beauty 
and orderliness, a sportsmanship with 
a live-and-let-live regard for the life 
of growing things, a disci]ilined re¬ 
gard for the appropriateness of the use 
of the public’s park estate, all the wav- 
up from a neighborhood ])layground 
to the V’osemite. 

My generation has simsed this 
breadth of vision, and has jnoneered 
some of its earl\ patterns of action. 
Your generation no doubt will accept 
the challenge to carry it beyond any¬ 
thing we have even dreamed. 

Roberts Mann, of the forest jne- 
serves, and Waller Roy. of Chicago’s 
parks, have developed a nature recrea¬ 
tion loader's training program to bring 
to the people of their city an under¬ 
standing appreciation of nature as a 
field of adventurous exploring, as a 
source for design in art and of materi¬ 
als for crafts, as an enriching subject 
for study and as an invitation to the 
joys of gardening. 

Ray Carlson and Garrett Eppley, of 
Indiana I’niversity, are contimiallv 
opening windows which lure students 
into the mysteries and delights of na¬ 
ture. While teaching recreation courses 
there last summer, I found that, in 
student public opinion, its nature of¬ 
ferings were rated in the forefront of 
the most popular cour.ses in the whole 
university. 

City Park Superintendent Bob Ev- 


erly goes into partnership with his city 
schools to demonstrate that a liberal 
education and a broad program of rec¬ 
reation simply do not have separating 
boundaries. They intermingle, insepa¬ 
rably. His park service is continually 
weaving itself into the education of 
Glencoe’s school children. And what 
he has done in buying and develo])ing 
])ark land alongside of schoolgrounds, 
and in beautifying the school acreage 
itself, has demonstrated that the tradi¬ 
tional ugliness of schoolyards is not 
necessary but is a failure of imagina¬ 
tion in governing authorities. 

The list could be lengthened, but 
these are enough to help ns sec that 
just as the place of ])arks is not in a 
vacuum, but addres.scs itself to human 
needs, neither is it static, but keeps 
pace with changes in those needs. And 
needs do change, as society progresses, 
bringing new demands. I'^xamining 
them thoughtfully also brings progress 
and improvement in service. 

The past century in ])arks at first 
brought samj)les of woodlands to the 
city, like museum pieces; patches of 


grass, with signs “Keep off!”; a few 
trees and shrubbery, to droo]) in the 
smoke; an occasional lagoon; here and 
there an imitation waterfall in some 
monstrously ugly fountain. These early 
beginnings have evolved into our 
parks of today. Your generation no 
doubt will carry on to such eventual 
garden cities as we cannot even 
imagine. 

As cilv park specialists, you prob¬ 
ably will discover better ways of mak¬ 
ing your knowledge available to home 


gardeners. Your iidluenc(^ may even 
make solarinms a commonplace feature 
of th(‘ home. No doubt, you will lift 
the level of public taste for, and appre¬ 
ciation of, shaded streets and the land- 
sca|)ing of private grounds. You will 
make, belter use than we of lay enthu¬ 
siasm and capacity to organize, al¬ 
ready evident in “garden groups,” 
"dahlia clubs” or local “improvement 
associations” and other similar feder¬ 
ations. Growing more expert in the 
public relations art of inspiring and 
then channeling enthusiasms, behind 
the scenes, you will construcliv'ely en¬ 
list the pooling of citizen effort to go 
on from where government effort ends 
in conmumitv beautification. For ex¬ 
ample, 1 think that you will make it a 
park function to inspire neighborhood 
projeets of community planning of 
home beautification, instead of the 
present raggedness in unrelated indi¬ 
vidual residential development. And 
broadening that base, 1 think you will 
interest yourselves in stimulating fami- 
l\ and neighbor outdoor recreation, 
close to the home, to add richer mean¬ 


ing to the picnic idea and the general 
tone of urban neighborliness. 1 would 
expect you to go way out beyond our 
present scope in day-camp develop¬ 
ments; also, in short, to consider the 
playground and the areas for sports 
the mere beginnings, not the ends, 
of a park service in recreation. 

1 would even prophesy that you will 
team up with educators to gel nature 
awareness and appreciation effectivelv 
into the acce]>ted program of cultural 
education in our public schools, not 



Parks fulfill the desire for beauty and provide a nuiet retreat from city pavements. 
Above: A spring shelter and ruslie bridge in Wabasis Park in Kent County, Michigan. 
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as another “subject” to be studied, but, 
perhaps, as projects for small groups 
going out from the schoolroom on ad¬ 
venturous exploring trips. 

The present momentunis in park 
trends will carry your generation into 
preparing your acres for, and then or¬ 
ganizing, vastly more of outdoor liv¬ 
ing—camping, caravans of companion¬ 
ate group travel in congenial parties 
of fellow pilgrims for school groups, 
church groups, youth agency groups, 
youth hosteling trips. Remember that 
our whole rising generation has had at 
least some introduction to outdoor liv¬ 
ing in military training camps, and 


that national park uses are skyrocket¬ 
ing upward, plainly forecasting what 
is to come. Skiing is our fastest grow¬ 
ing sport. That is significant in a so¬ 
ciety where we proclaim that the ma¬ 
jority rnles. So is the fact that the 
greatest single body of sportsmen in 
the world undoubtedly is the fraternity 
of fishermen. Those implications will 
be unfinished business for you in the 
future. 

You are going to propel the public 
park estate, the whole of it, into its 
rightful place in our national outdoor 
education-by-experience and our na¬ 
tional outdoor recreation-be-personal 



Air view of Lodi Municipal Lake Park, 
San Joaquin County, California, shows 
aquatic area available for recreation. 


action. That is your destiny. The mo¬ 
mentum of American progress is urg¬ 
ing you toward it. I’m sure that you 
welcome it. 


Joel C. Holiber 

ITS A 

COLD DA Y FOR HIKING 

TX WiiXTER, animals put on a heavier fur coat. What do 
-*• you do? Here are useful pointers to help you in your 
preparation for those winter hiking or camping expedi¬ 
tions. Try them and be comfortable. 

Clothing 

1. Wear layers of wool clothing, not heavy or bulky, but 
loose fitting and never snug. Use only all-wool garments 
and avoid the fuzzy variety. 

2. Have outer clothing that is water-repellent, windproof. 

3. Wear two-piece long underwear in camp, but not on 
the trail. 

4. Peel off some layers of clothing when hiking or climb¬ 
ing, to avoid becoming overheated. When stopping for 
Innch on a summit or at camp, put on extra clothing. 

5. Always use mittens, never gloves, and have a change 
with you. 

6. Wear an ear-covering hat or hood. 

7. Bring pacs, or arctics improvised as pacs, in addition to 
ski boots. Both should be roomy and worn with three pairs 
of wool socks. 

8. Use preventive items, such as chapstick, vaseline and sun 
goggles. 

9. Brush the snow off one another at all times. 

10. Put on a fresh, dry pair of wool socks and under¬ 
garments before getting into a sleeping bag. Place jackets 
under -sleeping bag when resting. 

11. Carry the necessary survival and personal necessity 
items on all trail trips. 

12. Change any wet clothing immediately. 

13. Have a place for everything and keep it there. 

14. Keep pack light with everything inside. 

15. Use a checklist for your equipment to make sure that 
nothing is left behind. 

Author, a physical education graduate, University State 
of New York, Cortland, is himself an experienced camper. 


Precautions 

1. Be in good physical condition; know your limitations. 

2. Always check the ice on the lake, stream or pond before 
crossing. The last hiker should carry a rope. 

3. Loosen binding of snowshoes and skis when crossing a 
broad piece of water. 

4. Review first aid, especially on frostbite, and check your 
ice rescue teehniques. Always check for frostbite. 

5. Bring along a small bow saw and an axe. 

6. Always split wood to insure burning. Do not use a cold 
axe as the bit will chip easily. 

7. Everything freezes, hardens or becomes cold, so be sure 
to protect as much as possible, especially those items of 
wearing apparel which will be affected. Boots should be 
covered. 

8. Practice building a fire in snow. Clear the snow and 
build a base of logs. 

9. Always ivatch the weather and never climb if a storm 
threatens. 

10. Never have less than three and, if possible, four in 
your party. 

11. Remember signs on your trail or mark them. Snow 
covers prints quickly. 

12. Make an early start; daylight is limited. 

13. Do dishes immediately and always keep water in pots 
on the fire. Do not keep drinking water over night in any 
container. 

14. Keep food protected from animals. 

15. Include many proteins in menu. 

16. If base camping, gather more wood (hard) than you 
need for the full time on the first day and shelter it. 

17. Never wait until dark to stop hiking and set up camp. 
Do it at least an hour and a half before sunset. 

18. If using skis on a mountain climb, attach an extra strap 
to your boot from the ski (arlberg strap). 

19. If you fall, when using skis, fill in your sitzmark (hole). 
Break a good ski trail as you go. 

20. Heed the ery “track” immediately. 

21. Use snowshoes—they are better in thickly-wooded areas 
and for pulling loads. They take less time to master. 

22. Do not hurry on the trail. Keep to the speed of the 
slowest hiker. Keep several feet apart, especially on skis. 
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James McConkey 


TOBOGGANING is where you build it 


T^etroit builds hills. It con- 
slructs its own topography. 
Where there is an old dump, the city 
makes a toboggan slide. Where there 
is an abandoned reservoir, the city 
piles up a hill for sledding and ski¬ 
ing. 

Detroit’s East Side, unfortunately, 
just wasn’t around when they were passing out toboggan 
slides. Its topography w'as like the roof of an automobile 
factory; while youngsters on the West Side had the roll¬ 
ing valley of the Rogue River. For years they had been 
whizzing down six slick-iced chutes at Rouge Park and 
two at Redford golf course. East Side youngsters took 
belly-floppers down driveways. 

Three years ago, however, the city’s department of parks 
and recreation moved into the East Side with bulldozers 
and thousands of cubic yards of dirt. At Warren-Canyon 
Park alone, nearly two hundred thousand cubic yards w'ere 
spilled. Then the bulldozers backed and filled, strained 
and grunted, until there was a lopsided hill, with its long 
slope extending almost due north. 

During one winter season, the hill w'as allowed to .settle. 
In the spring, tough resilient fescue grass was planted on 
the forward slope. Giant mechanical clams riprapped huge 
boulders into the steep rear slope. City foresters completed 
the stabilizing operation by planting evergreens and sturdy 
shrubs among tbe boulders. 

In tbe summer, the department built two toboggan 
chutes, uphill dragging chutes, stairways and floodlight¬ 
ing. Additional catch basins and sewer connections were 

Author, a former newspaperman and city hall reporter, 
now publicizes Detroit parks and recreation department. 



BEFORE: Bulldozers and thousands of cubic yards of dirt 
moved into the Warren-Canyon Park began the hill-building 
and toboggan project. Object — bcalthfni winter recreation. 


provided, as well as a frostproof water supply for icing 
the chutes. 

As the snow began to fly, frame voting booths were 
set up as temporary shelters. One was equipped as a first- 
aid station. An old army barracks was trucked over from 
Rouge Park and the city council hurriedly waived a build¬ 
ing regulation so that the frame building could be con¬ 
verted into a comfort station. 

East .Siders began getting apples in their cheeks as soon 
as the gates were removed from the bottom of the chutes. 
Last winter, recreation leaders estimated that some 64,000 
boys, girls and grownups used tbe artificial hill. This 
winter, the attendance is expected to be even larger. 

How did it all begin? Well . . . “We see no reason w'hy 
Detroit shouldn’t have hills,” said Department Superin¬ 
tendent John J. Considine. “What nature didn’t do for 
us, we’ll do ourselves. We’re going to build not just two 
or thi ee hills—and not just for toboggan slides either— 
hut six or eight or a dozen. It’s a continuing program; 
our only limitation is the amount of fill we can get.” 

The hill-building program was not the brainchild of any 
one person. It grew from the combined efforts and think¬ 
ing of many people within the department. Of course, 
there may have been more to it than that. There may 
have been the unconscious or half-realized yearning of 
thousands of Detroit youngsters who never left the flat- 
land. As Considine puts it: “All youngsters love to climb 
hills, even if they’ve never had a chance to try it.” 

In more w'ays than one, building toboggan slides is up¬ 
hill work, and many of the chores fell to William E. Bacli- 
man, Detroit’s park development coordinator. First, there 
was the problem of a suitable site. Mr. Bachman scrounged 
around the East Side until he was certain that the sixty-one 
acre Warren-Can\on Park, developed only recently from 





AFTER: Eastsiders began to get apples in their cheeks. It 
is estimated that the hill was used during the past year 
by iwoimd 64,000 enthusiastic children and their grow nups. 
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Detroit nllocates its tol)Oggan slides. Tlie ^V'cst Side boys and 
girls may svliiz down six slick-iced chutes at Rouge Park. 


swam]) land and dump heap, was the best po.ssible loca¬ 
tion. lie needed space for a five-hundred-foot runway, 
l)arking facilities and, above all, a site that could serve 
thousands of youngsters. 

Warren-Canyon Park had everything—the space, a 
three-acre j)arking lot. and could serve a])proximately 
150.000 East Siders. The parking lot, jam-packed since 
the slide was built, had been laid oul to serve ice-skaters 
at the park’s nearbv rink, as well as tbc football field and 
baseball diamonds in the summer and fall. 

Next came the problem of cost. Building the slide on 
virgin land would have shot the total expenditure u]) close 
to one hundred thousand dollars, according to Mr. Bach¬ 
man’s estimate. The actual cost, excluding the parking lot 
and other improvements previously made at the park, was 
about fifteen thousand dollars. 


Dirt was free. It was hauled in from consirnction jobs 
all over the East Side. Cost of the wooden chutes and 
staircases was six thousand dollars, and the ri])rapping con¬ 
tract was five thoitsand dollars. The latter, incidentally, did 
not include any cxi)endilurc for materials used, since Mr. 
Bachman had discovered a huge pile of boulders in an 
abandoned WPA dam project in city-owned Rouge Park. 

The floodlighting also was a salvage operation. Eighteen 
lights and poles were moved to Warren Canyon from the 
former Dexter-Davison Tennis Club, which had been sold 
to the city. The cost of adapting and reconditioning this 
equipment was slightly over two thousand dollars. 

Although it was in no sense an engineering feat, the 
actual construction of the tobogganing hill posed certain 
other problems. To preserve snowfall as much as possible, 
the hill had to face almost due north. In addition, the 
sharp -almost fifty per cent—incline at the rear of the 
slide had to be strong enough to resist settling and sliding. 

As it stands, the mound is twenty-four feet above the 
surrounding land; the tops of the toboggan chutes arc at 
thirty feet. Two varieties of fescue grass have done W'ell 
on the sledding slopes which (lank the tobogganing in¬ 
cline and a profusion of mountain ash, laurel and hardy 
('vergreens covers the rear slope. Erosion has been negli¬ 
gible. ScenicaUy, the mound blends in admirably with 
surrounding greenery and just tops the park’s double 
border of elm trees. 

At another East Side site, near Mound Road and East 
Outer Drive, a second artificial tobogganing hill is being 
constructed as an adjunct to 1 Oil-acre Farwell Field. A 
third hill will be built in Palmer Park, in the northern, 
l)art of Detroit. The fourth and the fifth—and the other 
hills that are envisioned simply as “beauty spots on the 
face of Detroit”—will take sha])e just as quickly as time 
and money permit. 


The Sale of a Town 


Tlie fanjouts for sal«’” lias Immmi lioii^lit. Tlio people 

of Nalinia, Michi^^an, ihe village \Nhicli was oflered for sale 
in 1951, are eoiileiit, for now they arc assured of sleady 
employmenr. The Bay de Nof^uet l.uinber Company whieli, 
for the past seveniy years, has been the sole industry and 
owned all the village’s physieal assets, exeept the school 
and the churches, announced the purchase of Nahnia by 
the American Playground Device Company. Anderson. Indi¬ 
ana. The officials of the company do not intend to move 
their headquarlcr'i to Nahma, but to operale both installa¬ 
tions. 

The purchase includes 4,.'i00 acres of land, a SIOO.OOO 
eoinmunily center, st veral miles of railway. 102 dwellings, 
docks to accommodale ‘•hip'^ with fourteen-foot draught, a 
-evenicen-room hot<*l. a golf course, an eight-bed hospital, 
an airfield, a one-chair barhershop, an eighty-hed hoarding 
house and nuim-rous industrial buildings. The extensive 
l.ake Michigan frontage qIm) offers tremendous possibilities 
for resort development. 

It i- interesting to note that tin.- exjianding sales of play¬ 
ground equipment base made it po-sihle for a relatively 
small company to gamble on our nation’s future to the 
extent of commilling it-elf to such a venture., and lo help 
the people of Nahma to a continuation of their accustomed 
economic level. 


Air N’icw of Nahma, Michigan 
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Procedures Among Public 
and Non-public Agencies 




PRINCIPLES AND AGENCY FUNCTIONS 


A SURVEY REPORT of recreation in metropolitan Madison, 
Wisconsin,* contains a number of statements which 
have wide application and are of unusual significance. 
They deal with basic objectives and principles and, there¬ 
fore, merit the attention of all who are concerned with 
recreation in the community. 

The chapter, “Why Do We Need Recreation?,” gives an 
analysis of trends in urban living that affect recreation, 
and lists the following implications for recreation planning 
if a better environment is to be created by the con,struc- 
tive forces of the community. 

1. Every community should provide adequate outdoor 
and indoor areas and facilities to supplement the needs of 
families for play space. 

2. Every community should strive for the recapturing of 
a sense of belonging to a congenial neighborhood, where 
mutually-supporting social relationships prevail. 

3. Every community should seek to maintain a reason¬ 
able balance between opportunity for passive and active 
forms of recreation. 

4. Organized services and facilities in the community 
should be concerned about special areas of need where 
gross inequalities of recreational opportunity exist. 

5. Both public and private resources should be mobilized 
to provide ample opportunity for children and adults to 
have healthy outdoor experiences in natural surroundings. 

6. Leisure-time services need to be concerned about 
controversial issues, especially as they relate to the well¬ 
being and survival of the people. Programs with problem¬ 
solving emphasis are not merely appropriate, but essential, 
if we arc to have a responsible adult citizenry. 

7. Campaigns in every community should be launched 
continuously for education of tastes and for development 
of discrimination in the use of commercialized diversion. 

*A Survey of Recreation in Metropolitan Madison, Wisconsin, 
prepared by Marvin Rife for the Community Welfare Council of 
Madi.son. 


R. Increasing opportunities need to be afforded for crea¬ 
tive experiences, not merely in the cultural arts, but in all 
types of recreation activities. 

9. Social group work practices in modern recreation 
agencies should place greater stress upon individualization 
and development of personal responsibility within the 
framework of the group. 

10. All agencies with major recreation facilities and 
functions should place increased emphasis upon the value 
of family-centered fun, either inside or outside the home. 

Two chapters dealing with the services provided by pub¬ 
lic and by voluntary group recreation agencies point out 
that one of the strategic problems of coordination of rec¬ 
reation services in the modern community is the coopera¬ 
tive formulation of policies and procedures between and 
among public and non-public agencies. As a helpful guide 
to such formulations, suggested lists of the distinctive func¬ 
tions of both types of agencies are presented. 

The unique functions of the public recreation agency, 
as outlined, are: 

1. Public agencies have responsibility for establishing 
and administering recreation facilities and services which 
may be available to all the people in the community all 
the year around. 

2. The scope and content of services should be such 
that they provide the inaximuin enjoyment to the largest 
number of people possible at a reasonable cost. Some 
activities tend to be more expensive per unit than others, 
but they are frequently justified in terms of meeting 
varied interests and needs for a better balanced program. 

3. The public agency develops administrative pro¬ 
cedures which seek to assure a large measure of uniformity 
and fairness in providing services for all sections of the 
city. For e.xample, the size and location of supervised play¬ 
grounds should be such as to make play opportunities 
available to children and adults in all sections. 

4. The public agency may, within the limits of time. 
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iiioiiev and .statute, engage in eertain kinds of researcli 
and experimentation for the purpose of incorporating iin- 
proveinents in it.® own services or for suggesting needed 
ser\ ices to he initiated under non-puhlic aus|)ices where 
appropriate. 

5. Since public agencies operate within statutory limits, 
they may not he permitted by law to expand and develop 
services hevond the powers definitely allocated to them. 

6. The public nature of it.s services limits the public 
agency in dealing with controversial issues as such in its 
program, although it may provide a public platform for 
the balanced study and discussion of such issues. 

7. The public agency may make provisions for the use 
of its facilities by non-public agencies, providing that 
such use does not unnecessarily duplicate services already 
being provided by the public agency. 

8. Public agencies may properly call upon the resources 
of voluntary and private agencies in promoting com¬ 
munity-wide or neighborhood projects. Joint planning for 
such projects may be negotiated unilaterally by one or 
more agencies, or they may become a matter of concern 
for a central coordinating body, such as a recreation 
panel of a community council. 

9. Community situations, especially the degree of de¬ 
velopment of various public and non-public agencies, will 
determine, in large part, the functions to be performed 
by the public agency at any given time. Although no 
sharp dividing lines can be drawn to identify precisely 
the functions which are unerringly characteristic of either 
the public or non-public agency, certain broad principles 
should be agreed upon by leaders in each local community 
as a basis for more detailed planning and coordination. 

Tbe voluntary group or agency, on the other hand, has 
the following unique functions: 

1. The voluntary group recreation agency offers citi¬ 
zens a wide variety of outlets for the expression of their 
social consciousness through service and/or financial sup¬ 
port in programs which are of pertinent interest to them. 

2. The existence of different types of such group rec¬ 
reation agencies in the community provides a broad oppor¬ 
tunity for individuals and groups to meet needs and in¬ 
terests for participation. 

3. Even in cities where public leisure-time agencies are 
well-organized, and where a large volume of services is 
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provided, there still is need for the supplementation of 
public services through voluntary agencies to meet spe¬ 
cial interests and needs. 

4. Traditionally, because of its non-public character, 
the voluntary agency has assumed the responsibility for 
experimentation and demonstration of services and tech¬ 
niques which may ultimately lead to public acceptance 
and support through tax funds. 

5. There exists in every community particular special 
groupings (such as racial, ideological, economic) which 
need specifically-directed services. The voluntary agency 
can serve these special groups through flexible small unit 
groupings and through the “membership” character of its 
organization. 

6. The need for small-group experience and individual 
guidance in the discovery and development of leisure-time 
interests is a significant part of the total community rec¬ 
reation picture. Although such a need is met in part 
through public recreation programs, the voluntary agency 
continues to find this an important area of supplementa¬ 
tion. 

7. The voluntary agency is able to provide a permis¬ 
sive atmosphere within comparatively small groups for 
those individuals who have special needs because of timidi¬ 
ty, inadequate skills, emotional instability or lack of proper 
social contacts and adjustments, for the purpose of help¬ 
ing them to find an understanding of their problems, 
beneficial association and technically-skilled guidance. 

8. The promotion and development of neighborhood or 
area organization are the particular responsibilities and 
opportunities for the voluntary agency. 

9. The development of voluntary group leadership and 
committee service is a distinctive responsibility of the 
voluntary agency, for the perpetuation of democratic plan¬ 
ning and participation. 

10. The voluntary agency has unique opportunities for 
research and investigation of the problems of those per¬ 
sons and groups who, for one reason or another, do not 
seek group activities or other resources for socialization. 

Because of the close relationship of the University of 
Wisconsin to the leisure-time opportunities of the people 
of Madison, the recreation functions of university organi¬ 
zations also were pointed out. To a considerable degree, 
these functions are equally applicable to all educational 
institutions on the secondary school and college levels. 
Three functions of university organizations which seek 
to stimulate students and faculty to participate in a va¬ 
riety of leisure-time activities are; 

1. University organizations seek to satisfy the desires 
of clientele for pleasurable diversion from the routine of 
academic life. 

2. University organizations seek deliberately to meet 
some of the conscious and unconscious needs for physical, 
emotional and social development. 

3. University agencies and organizations provide op¬ 
portunities for leadership and service in the campus com¬ 
munity, especially for the student, in order that he may 
become better prepared for the responsibilities of adult 
participation in the wider community. 
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^ecn€eiti<M, NEWS 


Sacramento recently was the scene 
of Governor Earl Warren’s Conference 
on Problems of the Aging, where a 
representative, group of California citi¬ 
zens met to identify and explore the 
problems and needs of the older peo¬ 
ple in the state and to recommend ac¬ 
tion. Approximately 125 persons par¬ 
ticipated in the two-day discussions on 
the general recreation needs of older 
people, organization and administra¬ 
tion of services, membership and par¬ 
ticipation, facilities, leadership, pro¬ 
gram content, planning and communi¬ 
ty relations. 

Delegates also had an opportunity 
to examine a seventy-page pamphlet 
on “Recreation for Older People in 
California,” reportedly the first of its 
type on this subject. An illustrated 
guide for public recreation depart¬ 
ments and private agencies which op¬ 
erate specialized programs for older 
people, it contains facts about our 
aging population, procedures for or¬ 
ganizing a program and a detailed de¬ 
scription of seventeen agency programs 
now in operation in California com¬ 
munities. Reference to centers operat¬ 
ing older people’s programs in other 
parts of the nation has been included 
in the selected bibliography. The pub¬ 
lication may be obtained from the of¬ 
fice of the State Printer, Documents 
Section, Sacramento, at fifty cents per 
copy, plus two cents tax for California 
addresses. 

Citation 

The New York City Public School 
System recently was cited by the 
American Academy of Physical Edu¬ 
cation for its “far-sighted policy in 
promoting community recreation serv¬ 
ices and leisure-time education for a 
program accepted by the community, 
the board of education, teachers and 
school administrajors.” 

Personnel Change 

Pierce V. Gahan, city recreation di¬ 
rector of St. Petersburg, Florida, re¬ 
cently was retired after twenty-seven 


years of service, because of a needed 
cut in the city’s budget. He is succeed¬ 
ed by his assistant. Jack S. Puryear, 
whose own position was abolished be¬ 
cause of the .$4,800 cut in funds for 
the coming fiscal year. The slash fol¬ 
lowed orders by city council for City 
Manager Ross E. Windom to cut one 
mill from the tax levy. 

In announcing the retirement of 
Mr. Gahan, Windom said: “Mr. Gahan 
has done an excellent job in the past 
and brought national publicity to St. 
Petersburg, but he is now sixty-six 
and able to retire on pension. 

“I felt that since he can retire on 
pension, the abolishment of his posi¬ 
tion would not work an undue hard¬ 
ship upon him and Puryear has been 
grooming for the position for years.” 

Mr. Gahan was recreation director 
since he first came to St. Petersburg in 
1924. He launched a program to in¬ 
clude recreation for both young and 
old in the community. In fact, the rec¬ 
ord states that his position was not 
created, but was the demand of the 
citizens for centralized administration 
of recreation. In May, he was present¬ 
ed with a citation by the Florida 
Recreation Association, naming him 
“Dean of Recreation” and lauding his 
forty-two years of “faithful service in 
furthering the pursuit of happiness.” 

Jack Puryear was appointed assist¬ 
ant recreation director in February 
1946. For about two years, he was in 
full charge of youth activities. 

Official Softball Rules 

Official softball rules for 1952 un¬ 
derwent the following major changes 
at the annual meeting of the Interna¬ 
tional Joint Rules Committee on Soft- 
ball in Detroit, Michigan. 

Of particular importance to women 
and girls was the change in pitching 
distance from thirty-five to thirty-eight 
feet. For male pitchers and umpires, 
the strike zone will be “that space 
over home plate which is between 
the batter’s armpits and the top of the 


knees, when the batter assumes his 
natural stance.” The pitcher is not per¬ 
mitted to make more than one revolu¬ 
tion of the arm in the so-called “wind¬ 
mill” pitch. 

In 1952, a bunt will be considered 
“a batted ball.” The infield fly rule 
will be in ellect for any fly that can 
reasonably be handled by an infielder. 

A new section- -Rule 21—will be 
added, pertaining to when the batsman 
is out. It will read: “If, after striking 
or bunting the ball, he intentionally 
strikes the ball a second time, strikes 
it with a thrown bat or deflects its 
course in any manner while running 
to first base, the ball is dead and no 
runners may advanee. If the runner 
drops his bat, the ball rolls against the 
bat and, in the umpire’s judgment, 
there was no intention to interfere with 
the eourse of the ball, the ball is alive 
and in play.” 

If a bat completely complies with 
offieial specifications, it need not be 
marked “Official Softball Bat. 

The following officers were elected 
to the International Joint Rules Com¬ 
mittee for 1952: chairman, C. E. Brew¬ 
er, New York City; vice-chairman, 
James Lang, San Francisco, Califor¬ 
nia; secretary-treasurer, A. T. Noren, 
Melrose, Massachusetts; rules interpre¬ 
ter, H. G. Johnson, Detroit, Michigan. 
Miss Louella Daetwiler will represent 
the National Committee on Women’s 
Athletics. 

Laurel Wrcatli ’Winner 

Outstanding work and tireless efforts 
in behalf of healthful recreation for 
Vallejo’s children and adnlts have won 
State Senator Luther E. Gibson the 
Greater Vallejo Recreation District’s 
first Annual Laurel Wreath 1950-1951 
Award. Owner and publisher of the 
Vallejo News-Chronicle and theTtmes- 
Herald, Senator Gibson received a 
bronze plaque and a commendation, 
stating, in part: “Since the policy of 
a newspaper can be traced to the heart 
of its owner, that policy, in turn, 
shows its effects upon the staff . . . 

“Also, because of a most cooperative 
group of editors, reporters and pho¬ 
tographers, we have received the most 
outstanding news coverage in the 
United States for any city of compara¬ 
ble size ...” 
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Can you imagine an em])ty oatmeal l>ox 
dulibing for a ])ocketbook, a wagon-load 
of old newspapers shaped to form a life-size giraffe, or one 
of daddy's worn-out socks made into a cuddly doll? Be¬ 
lieve it or not. it can be done—and with little or nothing. 
These articles, and many more seemingly useless objects, 
can be used as arts and crafts material. Just ask the 
children and adults who participate in the free arts and 
crafts classes sponsored by the City Division of Recrea¬ 
tion in Louisville. Kentucky. 

Every summer, the recreation leaders manage to open 
the summer playground season by promoting scavenger 
hunts. The kiddies search the neighborhoods near the parks 
and playgrounds for scrap materials of any kind. They 
literally “clean-up'' the neighbors’ cluttered garages, base¬ 
ments and attics of old mop handles, fruit crates, license 
plates and sucker sticks from which doll houses, jewelry. 
])ockethooks and the like are later made. Basic supplies 
used in the construction of crafts articles are donated 
by the recreation division and then su])plcmented with 
objects acquired by the children on these scavenger hunts. 

A fairly new project which has received much enthusi¬ 
astic response, not oiil) from the younger children—ages 
nine to eleven--but from teen-agers as well, is pastepot 
|)ictures. These require scraj) material and construction 
])aper. Various textured materials, such as silk, wool and 
cotton, arc desirable. Mrs. Geraldine Owens, supervisor 
at Baxter Recreation Center, states that the children choose 
their own design and work “for hours and hours.” The 
jiroject allows each youngster to e.xpress himself freely 
in design. For instance, one child might select brown 
corduroy for a tree trunk, while another might i)refer a 
surrealistic polka dot. Because of the originality and con- 

Mits. Carey serves in Louisville, Kentucky, ns the public 
relations supervisor of the City Division of Recreation. 


structivencss of the pastepot ])rojcct, children at Baxter 
Recreation Center were asked to display their art work al‘'“ 
one of the Louisville theatres. 

The making of dolls always has been favored by littlej,, 
girls, but every now and then you’ll find a boy busib 
working upon a clown or marionette. Most popular art 
the sock dolls, possibly because they arc so easy to create. 

For a sock doll, use any color sock; slit its top for the 
legs and sew into two long tubes; then stuff with cotton 1 
or scrap material. (Stuffing is usually salvaged froir. 
shoulder padding in Mother’s old dresses.) Tie a string 
around the hole in the heel to keep the stuffing in, an¬ 
other around the stuffed form to make a neck and a 
third for the waist. The face usually is painted on oi 
sewed on in yarn, felt or embroidery floss of a contrast¬ 
ing color. I 

The making of dolls of paper plates, building and crepe 
paper also forms an amusing pastime. Two plates arc 
sewed or glued together at the rims and attached to a 
similar set of plates, possibly of different size, to form 
the doll’s head and body. Arms are made from rolls ol 
paper or strips of cardboard. 

Catstair dolls are more unusual, and arc made from 
construction paper, old ice-cream or food-container car 
tons and crepe paper. The doll’s body is made of the 
carton, covered with construction paper. Arms and leg: 
are made of contrasting strips of the paper, folded te'! 
give an accordion-like appearance. “Youngsters love this 
kind of doll because it can easily be made to dance,” re 
ports one arts and crafts supervisor. 

Over two hundred handmade dolls were entered in the 
Kosiar Crippled Children’s Hospital Picnic-City Divisior i 
of Recreation Hobby Show this past summer by childrer 
on the city’s forty-nine playgrounds. Hopalong Cassid) 
bicycles were awarded the winners. ' 





Pastepot Mexican scene, 
mounted on construction 
paper—green Indianhcad 
grass, blue ehainbray as 
mountain haekdrop, green 
and white paisley foliage 
on a brown corduroy tree 
trunk. Cliaraetcrs are of 
colorful prints, broad¬ 
cloth, and rayon cord. 








Patt Carey 



J Another project, entirely made from scrap cardboard 
i^and tvood. features fans made by teen-age members of 
I the La Conga Club at Baxter Recreation Center. Construc- 
“tion material consists of medium-\veight poster board and 
ia handle formed from a flat stick which is stapled to the 
"board on both sides. Tongue depres.sors are inexpensive 
i'.and also can be used. Sometimes they will be donated to 
/recreation groups when the purpose for which they will 
t be used is made known. A design is then painted upon 
^j^the poster board fan with showcard paint- -the gaver. the 
j,*!better! Large flower prints make particularly pleasing 
.’'decorations. 


The activity is particularly good for a summer pla)- 
I 'ground project, as most people are happy to own fans 
J during the hot summer months. In fact, club members 
C presented some of their fans to a golden-age group of men 
J,'and women over sixty. 

|| An all-time favorite with kiddi es is the life-size papier- 
: mache animals which serve as playground mascots. Alli- 
gators, lions and giraffes are made from old newspapers, 
/scrap wood, string and wallpaper paste. Parkhill Play- 
ground created an entire circus, mounted upon wooden 
(^.blocks. The Stephen Foster Playground completed a zoo. 
and Clifton Playground planned an elaborate Noah’s Ark. 

[Some of the small papier-mache animals can be fashioned 
by individuals, while others are put together as part of a 
children’s group project. 


^ One recreation leader says of working with papier- 
mache: “The simple act of dipping strips of paper into 
, wallpaper paste and doing something creative have really 
helped solve my discipline problems.” 

£ All of these handcrafts, and many more, represent a 
B summer’s work on Louisville playgrounds. The annual 
jtarts and crafts show, in which all of these articles are on 
' public exhibition, winds up the playground season. 



Aeeordion-like arms and legs enable this little oat¬ 
meal box Indian to perform a real war dance. 




In search for scrap ma¬ 
terials of all kinds, the 
children “clean up” the 
neighbors’ cluttered at¬ 
tics, garages and base¬ 
ments. Also, scavenger 
hunts promoted on sum¬ 
mer playgrounds are a 
source of additional sup¬ 
plies, as well as fun. 



ABOVE: First in Mascot 
Division, city arts and 
crafts show. A tiger by 
James Bond Playground. 


LEFT: These boys and 
girls base every reason 
to be proud of their crea¬ 
tions and happily display 
them whenever they are 
given the opportunity. 





Recreation’s Part 
in Mental Health* 


> 1 VEX THOUGH WE caniiot demonstrate 
1 a direct relationship between rec¬ 
reation and mental health, we have 
a very strong feeling that there is 
some relationship of an indirect na¬ 
ture: and that, though admittedly in¬ 
direct, recreation does exert its in¬ 
fluence upon our total adjustment and 
over-all efficiency and happiness. 

This feeling of ours concerning the 
importance of play and recreation in 
our lives is based upon our concept of 
the healthy personality and the condi¬ 
tions necessary to establish one in the 
young child. For example, we state 
that the one fundamental and basic 
requirement in the family situation of 
the young child is a condition of sta¬ 
bility and seeming permanence, which 
will establish within him a sense of 
security. It is a condition of security 
wherein the child is loved and wanted 
and responds with such a feeling. 

This condition of security we con¬ 
sider basic in the growing child. But 
wc do not consider it the only ingredi¬ 
ent of the healthy personality, cither 
in childhood or in adulthood. We note 
that it is not enough just to keep alive 
and that it is not enough just to spend 
every last bit of energy to ensure 
one’s basic security. We recognize— 
and generations of people before us 
in all lands have recognized it too— 

“.Vn aildrc.ss presented at the National Rec¬ 
reation Association Congre.ss, Boston, Massa- 
l•^mbens, October 4, 1951. 


Dr. George E. Gardner 


that over and above the vitality to be 
expended to ensure security there is, 
or should be, a surplus vitality that 
enables one to engage in other rela¬ 
tionships and in other activities be¬ 
yond those related to the sustenance 
of self. There are certain aspects of 
growth and development, certain po¬ 
tentialities of expression, which have 
little security value but tremendous 
value in the individual’s drive for total 
self-realization. Hence our feelings of 
security and freedom from fears must 
be regarded as a means to other ends 
involving 5eZ/-expression—that is, we 
seek security as a condition for further 
growth and development as creatively 
social, not economic, beings. 

By the same token, if we do hsve— 
under all but very extraordinary con¬ 
ditions of economic hardship — this 
expendable surplus vitality, we must 
have acceptable avenues for the ex¬ 
pression of it; and these avenues, at 
their best, will allow for both crea¬ 
tion by, and re-creation of, the in¬ 
dividual. 

This leads us immediately into a 
consideration of the nature and value 
of play and recreation as they are 
viewed by the mental hygienist. We 
arc aware that many theories have 
been advanced throughout the ages, 
from Aristotle and Quintilian down 
through and to Herbart, Gross, John¬ 
son and G. Stanley Hall, to e.xplain 
play and recreation. Blit none of these 


theories have been totally satisfactory, 
cither because they did not explain 
why the individual plays in the first 
|)lace—that is, why he plays or rec¬ 
reates at all—or why he plays as he 
does; that is, there was not an asso¬ 
ciated satisfactory explanation of the 
choices of expressions in the play ac¬ 
tivity. 

The psychiatrist or the social scien¬ 
tists contributing to the mental hygiene 
field cannot, of course, answer the 
question as to the nature of play and 
recreation, which is basic to the pro¬ 
fession of recreation leadership. But, 
in our fields, we do have a very genu¬ 
ine interest in this, and have evolved 
a working hypothesis as regards play 
and recreation that enables us to rec¬ 
ognize their great value in sustaining 
the individual’s mental health. 

We, in child psychiatry, regard play 
as a very effective and mentally-healthy 
compromise response. It is the best 
compromise that can be attained be¬ 
tween the driving power of the uncon¬ 
scious instinctual forces of man (ag¬ 
gressive and sexual) and the demands 
by society that such instinctual ex¬ 
pressions be repressed. You will note 
that we do not feci, as did many of 
the play theorists at the turn of the 
century, that play is a separate and 
distinct instinct of man, but, rather, 
that there are instinctual ingredients 
or segments in all play activity and 
that their release in these socially- 
acceptable ways is highly beneficial. 
Hence play becomes important both 
to the individual participating and to 
those of you who are interested in 
planning play and recreational pro¬ 
grams, because of its powers and po¬ 
tentialities for both expression and re¬ 
pression of certain innate tendencies 
which are destined to come to the 
surface through the use of that energy 
or vitality not entirely bound to eco¬ 
nomic activities. The individual, with¬ 
out guidance, may select a recreation 
activity that will give him the proper 
mentally-healthy balance between the 
need to express and the need to re¬ 
press; but expert recreation workers, 
with planned and diversified programs, 
might conceivably offer the individual 
a better choice or range of selection. 

Before leaving this aspect of our 
problem—the mental hygienist’s inter¬ 
pretation of the nature of play—I 
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think that I should emphasize one as¬ 
pect of this activity that is usually 
overlooked, or at least undervalued 
and minimized as to its importance. 
This is the value of the repressive 
features in play and recreational ac¬ 
tivity. It is more in keeping with the 
times to place an extremely high value 
upon what play and recreation allow 
one to express (of an instinctual na¬ 
ture), but equally important to us in 
the mental hygiene field are those fac¬ 
tors in the play activity—the setup, 
the rules, the regulations, the require¬ 
ments and so on—which prevent the 
individual from giving too free an 
expression of innate drives, let us say, 
of his aggression and hostility. Such 
expression, if not nicely balanced by 
repressive features in the recreation 
activity, would lead to feelings of guilt 
and need for punishment—and such 
are not conducive to mental health 
and adjustment. In this connection, 
too, it is well to add that the symbolic 
significance of play, and the tacit 
agreement on all sides that this ac¬ 
tivity is removed from how we actu¬ 
ally feel toward one another, allow the 
fullest possible expression of this ex¬ 
pression-repression balance. The rec¬ 
reation activity is “a reasonable fac¬ 
simile” of our activities or relation¬ 
ships with other people, but it is not 
identical. This is about as far as the 
hygienist can go. 

There are three other areas in which 
the psychiatrist and the recreation ex- 
y^pert have a common interest: (1) the 
therapeutic aspects of play and recrea¬ 
tion; (2) mental health principles in 
relation to the player; and (3) mental 
health principles relating to leaders in 
recreation. 

As to the therapeutic values in play 
and recreation, I cite briefly the gen¬ 
eral experiences with play therapy with 
children. As you know, in play thera¬ 
py, having set the stage with toys and 
equipment of all sorts or for a par¬ 
ticular age group, we allow the child 
the widest sort of freedom in his choice 
of play material and the time he shall 
spend at it. The child will tend to use 
those materials—dolls, for example— 
which more easily symbolize his prob¬ 
lems, fears and areas of anxiety; and 
his activity with these materials, hos¬ 
tile or loving, will be indicative of his 


feelings. The outstanding feature of 
the play usually is his endless replay¬ 
ing of the same activity in precisely 
the same manner. There is no great 
deviation in pattern, and he never 
seems to tire of it. However, even 
though it is the usual procedure with 
such children to interpret to them 
what they seem to be doing and what 
they seem to be trying to say about 
their life’s difficulties, even if such in¬ 
terpretations are not made, the child 
is benefited merely by the expression 
of his feelings in a controlled, friend¬ 
ly setting. There is a “release” from 
tension, we say, and this method of 
approach in play therapy is designated 
as “release therapy.” 

Now if this type of expression in 
play and recreation is such as to afford 
relief from tension in the emotionally- 
disturbed youngster, presumably it has 
a like effect upon normal children 
and adults; but, even more impor¬ 
tant, such release from tension should 
be beneficial in a preventative, as well 
as in a curative or therapeutic, sense. 
This “tension” of which we speak, 
and which we would release, is, I 
assume, the tension created by unex¬ 
pressed or directly unexpressable im¬ 
pulses of an instinctual nature, par¬ 
ticularly those which are aggressive in 
nature and destructive in intent. 

Presumably, of course, there are 
more values in such a complex ac¬ 
tivity as that which we term “recrea¬ 
tional” than merely in “release from 
tension”; but it is this release, in the 
expressive-repressive act of play, that 
seems to the mental hygienist to be 
very significant. 

In the second place, then, what are 
some of the mental health principles 
that one would, or could, outline for 
the prospective player—the person 
about to follow a program of recrea¬ 
tion? The great diversity of needs of 
different individuals so apparent to us, 
plus the admixtures and subtleties rela¬ 
tive to the correct expression of these 
needs, act to caution me in my attempt 
to program a recreational life that 
would be in the best interest of every 
individual’s mental health. It seems to 
me that we should encourage the great¬ 
est amount of individual choice; and 
this would be my first advice to the 
recreating individual and also to those 


who make recreation programs pos¬ 
sible for others. Whether the recrea¬ 
tion chosen is bee-keeping or moun¬ 
tain climbing, it is chosen by a par¬ 
ticular person because this type of rec¬ 
reation for him embodies all the ave¬ 
nues for subtle expression of instinc¬ 
tual needs which are necessary for him 
at that period in his life; and, at the 
.same time, the activity is such that it 
denies expressions which will make 
for internal emotional conflicts. For¬ 
tunately, there is a wide enough choice 
of recreational pursuits in most areas 
of this country to enable individual 
needs to be satisfied. 

In respect to the choice of recrea¬ 
tional pursuit, it is well for the in¬ 
dividual to realize that his choices are 
bound to vary in different periods of 
his life. This is so because his needs 
will vary with his age, his choice of oc¬ 
cupation and success in it, his changed 
relationships with other people—nota¬ 
bly those relationships within the fam¬ 
ily group. Today’s hobby may be to¬ 
morrow’s headache, and one must not 
feel guilty when changes in recrea¬ 
tional preference occur. 

Again, I feel that the recreation that 
best serves the interests of the mental 
health of man is that which really in¬ 
volves the “creation” of something. I 
say, I “feel” that this is so, but per¬ 
haps it is merely that all of us put 
an extremely high value upon activity 
for production and an equally low 
value upon activity undertaken for 
its own sake. It is a part of our Puri¬ 
tan tradition to decry noncreative en¬ 
deavors. Participation in such perhaps 
makes us feel guilty and sinful. 

But setting aside this possibility of 
bias for a moment, I think that we 
have good and sufficient reason to urge 
that our recreation be creative, as the 
best insurance that it will be re-crea¬ 
tive of ourselves as individuals. Very 
few people, at the present time, with 
our large industries, diversified and 
seginentalized work activities, ever have 
the opportunity of creating a finished 
product. The impulses in most peo¬ 
ple to create, to build, to make grow, 
to nurture a planned object through 
all the phases of development—these 
impulses, all of which are so closely al¬ 
lied with fundamental biological im¬ 
pulses, just do not get enough expres- 
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sion. Therefore, it is reasonable to 
suppose that anv program of recrea¬ 
tion that offers and encourages this 
type of response—the really creative 
response—would, by and large, serve 
the mental health needs of men. 

Finally, then, what arc the mental 
health implications of these theories 
and observations as far as the recrea¬ 
tion leaders arc concerned? 

First of all, it is implied that recrea¬ 
tional choice must be self-propelled 
and self-motivated if it is to have any 
mental health value at all for the in¬ 
dividual participant. The recreation 
leader offers the best possible set of 
circumstances for certain recreation 
interests to go forward and he offers 
—or does his best to have the com¬ 
munity offer and sponsor—the widest 
possible choices of recreation activities 
to be given under his direction and 
guidance. 

Now, even though we have empha¬ 
sized the value of freedom of choice 
for individual expression in recrea¬ 
tion, it does not mean that the recrea¬ 
tion leader plays the passive role of 
the overseer. By training, he should 
be equipped to sense the needs of cer¬ 
tain groups for certain types of expres¬ 
sion and vary his program, group 
and individual, in relation to these 
needs. To be sure, he is, in addition, 
a protector and overseer, and rightly 
so, because the expression of instinc¬ 
tual drives in play and recreation does 
need control and regnlation and con¬ 
tinual modification of expression, pri¬ 
marily in the interest of the whole 
group and secondarily in the interest 
of giving added control to the uncon¬ 
scious impulses of each of the indi¬ 
vidual participants. 

In the third place, I need not tell 
you that, in many instances, expert 
guidance and direction arc needed to 
enable the individual to arrive at the 
proper choices. Creative urges which 
involve the use of building material, 
for example, can be satisfied in hun¬ 
dreds of ways, only six or seven of 
which may be known to tbe person 
wishing and needing such expression. 
This is the guidance and educational 
role that I would consider of topmost 
importance in the leader’s list of du¬ 
ties, whether he is dealing with groups 
or individuals, with children or adults. 


In the fourth place, with Uic proper 
mental hygiene orientation, Uic recre¬ 
ation leader could do much to further 
the adjustment of people in his care. 
A sincere endeavor to discover just 
what arc the child’s or adult’s needs, 
an attempt to determine what are the 
assets and liabilities of the individual 
in his interpersonal relationships, and 
thoughtful planning to care for these 
needs and deficiencies in some small 
measure in the rather limited time 
allowed him—these are the roles which 
the mental hygienist would envisage 
for the leader in recreation today. 
This, I presnme, we would consider 
his preventive role. 

In addition, the recreation leader, 
particularly one who works in the chil¬ 
dren’s area, often can, and does, detect 
the early signs of emotional maladjust¬ 
ment in youngsters and can see to it 
that they are referred to the proper 
child guidance mental hygiene clinie 
personnel for intensive work. Extreme¬ 
ly aggressive youngsters, extremely 
withdrawn, passive or shy children, or 
those who appear moody and depressed 
many times cannot be adapted to their 
programs, nor can the programs be 
adapted to them. They need individual 
help and, although we have no inten¬ 
tion of trying to make a psychiatrist 
of our leader, it is possible for him to 
appreciate the signs of emotional dif¬ 


ficulty in his gronp members. 

In the same way, cooperative treat¬ 
ment programs between the clinic and 
recreation center are possible, and the 
individual work of the therapist re¬ 
ceives valuable help and clarification 
through the observations of the recrea¬ 
tion leader of the child’s activities 
within the group wdiile therapy is go¬ 
ing on. This type of cooperative group- 
individual therapy has proved to be 
very helpful and practical in work 
with adolescent delinquent boys. 

To summarize: I have given you 
some of the thoughts of the psychia¬ 
trist in respect to the nature of play 
and recreation, its usefulness in the 
interests of the individual’s mental 
health and the possible mental hygiene 
role of the recreation leader. 

In the last analysis, it is the horizons 
and the inherent possibilities for crea¬ 
tive work in one’s job which make that 
job worthwhile. And the creative satis¬ 
factions in the recreation leader’s job 
can well ari^ from the fact that he is 
nnrturing, guiding and developing the 
expressions of other people which, 
more often than not, will be the only 
truly creative expressions which they 
will ever have. Snch possibilities, to 
help people, should make your work 
all the more meaningful and ever so 
much more significant. 


Two With Japanese Flavor 


Japanese Arts and Crafts Tour 

Plans are under way for an exhibit 
of Japanese arts and crafts materials 
in American cities throughont the 
country. 

Now the citizens of Japan are view¬ 
ing the results of American work while 
the Japanese exhibit, first displayed 
at the 1951 National Recreation Con¬ 
gress in Boston, has been prepared lor 
an American tour by John Mahan, Su¬ 
pervisor, Arts and Crafts Center, Board 
of Park Commissioners, Wichita. 

If you would like to have your com¬ 
munity included in the arts and crafts 
exhibit itinerary, please write immedi¬ 
ately to Mr. T. E. Rivers, Secretary, 
Recreation Congress Committee, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New 
York, specifying preferred dates. A 
special catalog is available in quanti¬ 
ties at ten cents a copy. Local sponsors 


of the exhibit will be asked to be re¬ 
sponsible for express charges from the 
previous exhibit point. 

Special Service Openings 

New quotas for overseas recrea¬ 
tion personnel recently have been an- 
nonneed. The most urgent need is for 
women for special service club work 
in the Japanese area. Some may be 
sent to Korea, but only those who 
volunteer for this specific location. Ap¬ 
plicants must be twenty-four to forty 
years of age, single, in good health, 
interested in arts and crafts, music, 
drama or social recreation, and with 
varying experience for the different 
jiositions. 

Information concerning all special 
service opportunities may be obtained 
from the Recreation Personnel Service, 
National Recreation Association. 
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Games 

for Roughnecks 


T oo MANY PEOPLE are quick to 
label as “bad” the youngsters who 
seem unable to participate in normal 
recreational activities without fighting. 
These “bad kids” are sometimes called 
anti-social, which is entirely false and 
thoroughly unjust. 

There is nothing bad about a rough 
youngster. He just is not able to satis¬ 
fy his aggressive impulse in regular 
games. 1 have found that the so-called 
“roughneck” has as much social con¬ 
sciousness as any other child, when 
allowed to participate in games which 
suit his aggressive temperament. 

Not long ago, I w'as employed by 
the Mary Wharton Settlement House 
as recreation director. This is located 
in North Philadelphia, in a neighbor¬ 
hood consisting largely of families in 
the low income group. At the lime of 
my employment, our settlement house 
was one of the few places offering rec¬ 
reation to the children of the neigh¬ 
borhood. 

My classes, which were held in our 
small gymnasium, were crowded with 
some of the wildest boys—from twelve 
to fifteen—whom you could possibly 
gather in one place. At first it was al¬ 
most impossible to organize any recre¬ 
ational activities, for they were not 
interested in any of the conventional 
games. Then I hit upon the idea of 
teaching rougher games, and interest 
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grew. Such games as “Brute Basket¬ 
ball,” “Pom Pom Pull-Away” and 
“Capture the Flag” went over with a 
hang. 

“Brute Basketball” is played on a 
regulation basketball court and resem¬ 
bles the official game, except that the 
number of players is unlimited. Al¬ 
though there are only five players from 
caeh team on the court at a time, the 
remaining members line the sides from 
one end of the court to the other. The 
players on the court may run three 
steps with the ball, then must either 
pass the ball to another teammate on 
the court or to one of their teammates 
on the sidelines. 

The players on the sidelines may 
not run with the ball. They only can 
pass it on to another player on the 
sidelines or to a teammate on the 
court. The opposing team may take the 
ball in any reasonably rough way (no 
mayhem, of course!) from opponents 
on the court, but cannot attempt to 
take the ball from the players on the 
sideline. However, a member of the 
opposing team may intercept a pass 
from a player on the sideline to his 
teammate on the court. A point is 
scored when one of the players on the 
court makes a basket. Any attempt by 
a player on the sideline to make a 
basket will result in bis team losing 
possession of the ball. Each player gets 
a chance to play on the court and on 
the sidelines. 

At first, the boys never passed the 
ball, but ])iled on whoever had it, in a 


great wrestling and tugging free-for- 
all. However, they finally realized that 
it was foolish to fight and tug for the 
ball when all they had to do when at¬ 
tacked was to pass it to a teammate. 
.Soon the wrestling and tugging were 
almost absent from the game; and, the 
more they played, the more effectively 
they worked together. 

“Pom Pom Pull-Away” was easy for 
the boys to learn because it is sim¬ 
ple and rough. They arc divided into 
two teams, the “line team” and the 
“charging team.” The line team stands 
facing the charging team on a line 
halfway between any two jjoints. The 
charging team is organized on one of 
the two points, facing the line team. 

On the command, “Pom Pom Pull- 
Away,” the charging team charges at 
the line team. The object of the line 
team is to stop as many members of 
the charging team as possible from 
getting across the line. They may do 
this by wrestling their opponents and 
holding them on the line until the com¬ 
mand, “Halt!,” is given. 

On the other hand, the charging 
team may capture members of the line 
team by carrying them off the line and 
holding them until “Halt!” is com¬ 
manded. Players on the charging team 
who cross the line safely must charge 
back across tbe line again. The cap¬ 
tives must join the team that captured 
them, and the game continues until 
one team consumes the other or great¬ 
ly outnumbers it. 

As they played the game, the boys 
seemed to become more and more 
mindful of their teammates’ welfare. 
At first, it was each individual striving 
to cross the line himself, but they soon 
came to realize that in order to win, 
they must help the others to get across, 
especially the smaller boys. This feel¬ 
ing did not end with the games, but 
carried over into other activities. In 
some cases, boys who, in the begin¬ 
ning, were first to take advantage of 
smaller boys, became the first to lend 
them a helping hand. 

“Capture the Flag,” more than any 
of the other games, gave the boys the 
responsihility of carrying out a plan. 
In this activity, flags are placed at a 
maximum distance of one hundred 
yards, but this distance may vary ac- 
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cording to the space available. It is the 
object of each team to proteet its flag 
and, at the same time, to capture the 
flag of the opponent. 

Naturally, every boy wanted to be 
the hero and capture the opponent’s 
flag. However, they soon learned that 
if everyone tried to capture the op¬ 
ponent’s flag, no one would be left to 
protect his own flag. Moreover, when 
everyone tries to eapture the enemy’s 
flag, it leads to a great deal of chaos 
and wrangling. 

It was not long before they began to 


form ])lans of attack and defense in 
what resembled football huddles. The 
game soon took a definite pattern. In¬ 
stead of everyone going on the attack, 
some stayed behind to defend the flag. 
The others ])roceeded to capture the 
opponent’s flag, not by individual ef¬ 
fort, but by blocking opponents and 
znaking it possible for one hoy to do 
the eapturing. 

These games are rough, often caus¬ 
ing bumps and bruises. But they are 
designed for rough youngsters who 
probably would get the same bumps 


azid bruises in a wild free-for-all, with 
no ultimate cause or effect. 

These games can, however, teach 
the lessons of sound recreation. They 
develop powers of reasoning, build 
physieally, challenge the creative abili¬ 
ty of a boy, promote his confidence in 
himself and his fellows and encourage 
the team spirit. They prove to the boy 
that little is accomplished by force 
alone, and that cooperation with oth¬ 
ers is essential to progress. With this 
knowledge, he soon loses the traits 
which make him a roughneck. 


TREXD!^ 


The Delinquency Picture 

The Juvenile Court statistics, 1946- 
1949, released in 1951 by the Chil¬ 
dren’s Bureau, Federal Seeurity Agen¬ 
cy, state that, in 1949, for the first 
tiizie sinee the eizd of the war, juvenile 
eourt delinqueizey cases reversed their 
downward trend and iizereased by four 
per eent over the previous year. The 
increase was greater for unofficial eases 
than for official cases and greater in 
the smaller courts than in the larger 
eourts. 

Offieial cases are those plaeed on 
the official court’s calendar for adjudi¬ 
cation. . . . Unofficial cases are those 
whieh ean readily be adjusted by the 
judge, referee, probation officer or 
other officer of the court without for¬ 
mal hearing. 

A total of 70,616 juvenile delin¬ 
quency cases disposed of during 1949 
were reported hy 41.5 eourts loeated in 
twenty-two states. Forty courts were 
large eourts—serving areas with popu- 
latioizs of one hundred thousand 
or more. Sinee a child may appear 
before the eourt two or znore limes 
during the year, the number of cases 
reported is larger than the number of 
different children involved. Most of the 
4L5 courts reported these data, and it 
^\as found that the number of deliiz- 
quency cases was sixteeiz per cent 
higher than the number of ehildren 
involved. 

Frozn these data, it is estimated that 
alnzost three hundred thousand chil- 


dreiz, or about twelve in every one 
thousand, between the ages of seven 
and scventeeiz, came to the attention 
of j uvenile eourts in 1949 heeause of 
delinquency. Over half (fifty-eight per 
ceizt) of the delinquency cases report¬ 
ed by the 413 courts were handled 
unofficially. 

The median age of the children in¬ 
volved in delinquency cases in the 413 
eourts was about fifteen and a half 
years. Boys’ cases outnumbered girls’ 
eases in the ratio of four to one. This 
ratio varied in courts in different 
states. In general, one reason for the 
greater izumber of boys’ eases may be 
our eultural patterns, perznitting more 
freedozn to boys so that they are more 
likely to be pieked up by police for 
infraetions of the law. Boys are more 
outwardly aggressive than girls and 
this aggressiveness soznetiznes results 
in overt delinquent aets. Also, boys 
tend znore to assoeiate in gangs, and 
delinquent behavior often stems from 
misdireeted gang aetivities. 

Parks 

The officers and hoard of directors 
of the Aznericazi Planziing azid Civic 
Association, at its 1951 annual zzieet- 
ing, passed the following resolution: 

■‘The hoard continues to hazzzzizcr 
hozzie its belief that land once dedi¬ 
cated to parks in cities and counties 
should he jzrotected fronz uses unrelat¬ 
ed to recognized park .services; it de- 
jzlores the use of park sites for public 


huildizzgs, private development or 
automobile parking in order to effect 
fancied economies, when frequently the 
sacrifice of park values would be much 
greater than the cost of suitable park¬ 
ing and public building sites. 

“The hoard continues to oppose the 
use of city, county, state and national 
parkways, established for pleasure 
travel, for coziizzzercial traffic.” 

« « « 

The following was written by Presi¬ 
dent Joseph Carson of the Fairmount 
Park Coznznission, Philadelphia, and 
appeared in the conzmission’s eighty- 
third annual report (1950) : 

“Efforts are constantly being znade 
to ezzcroach upon the parks for this or 
that governmezztal- purpose. These are 
laudable enough in theznselves, but to 
yield to thezzz is to curtail the open 
spaces which an expaziding city must 
have to be worthy of the name of a 
znodern city. The matter has been 
constantly alluded to in these reports 
in past years and need not he elabo¬ 
rated again. The commission w'ould 
heg the council to repel such endeav¬ 
ors, for lands takezz for uses other than 
recreational purposes can never be re- 
ca]ztured. Such a policy of preserving 
what the city now has and the acquir¬ 
ing of new open spaces must appeal to 
azzyone who wishes Philadelphia to be 
a better and opezz city and not a stifled 
and confizzed one. The greatest and 
single asset the citizezzs possess are the 
fzzur thousand acres of Fairznount 
Park, which excite ezzvy and compari- 
sozz. But no conzparison zzzay be zzzade, 
for nozze exists.” 
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“A recreation department sets a 

pattern for emergency action ..David J. DuBois 


floods Com to Kansas 

Recreation in Crisis 


^T^iie last shot of the United States State Department’s 
motion picture had just l)een eompleted, in Manhattan, 
Kansas. The working crew placed the last bit of the edu¬ 
cational film neatly into its containers and prepared to de¬ 
part as quickly as possible. Soon the people of this modest 
Ameriean eity would he moving aeross the movie screens 
of Germany, Belgium, France and other European coun¬ 
tries. In their own way, these residents of the Middlewest 
would be telling the world how their community achieved 
a democratie recreation program through the full co¬ 
operation of all of its citizens. 

As the director and his crew boarded the train for their 
next assignment, the civic leaders of Manhattan were on 
hand. There was hand-shaking all around. It had been a 
pleasant and novel experience to be aetors in a real movie. 
Reflected in their faces was pride in themselves and their 
community. 

The story of democracy at work in this city of nineteen 
thousand was a powerful one. It had been well told. All 
that remained to be done were the editing and the trans¬ 
lating into the languages of the thirty eountries where the 
film would soon be shown. 

In the days that followed, Manhattan settled down to 
its usual friendly routine. The recreation program, which 
a few weeks before had been the center of attraction be¬ 
cause of its selection for international aeelaim, was busily 
coneerned with its summer activities program. Playgrounds, 
baseball leagues, hobby clubs—the whole range of leisure¬ 
time activities for all ages—were going at full speed. 

But even as the train with the film staff moved off into 
the distance, the clouds of catastrophe were gathering. 
During the next few days, the destructive forces of na¬ 
ture brought closer and closer the flood waters which 
would soon bring disaster and turn the city into a mass 
of wreckage. 

The part that the organized community recreation pro¬ 
gram played in alleviating this catastrophe will not, of 
course, be seen in the State Department film. But indelibly 
stamped in the minds of the people of Manhattan is the 



Waters flowed five feet deep through the streets, overran a 
large part of the residential section and routed hundreds of peo¬ 
ple from their homes. Drying out was an expensive process. 


knowledge that community recreation is a solid jtart of 
community living, both in normal times and in crisis. For 
Manhattan suddenly was in real difficulty. 

The twisting, churning Big Blue and Kansas Rivers had 
reached a crescendo, and the raging waters bore down 
upon the town. They poured five feet deep through the 
main street, overran much of the residential section and 
swiftly routed hundreds of people from their homes. The 
whole complex structure of living was thrown into a jum¬ 
bled mass of confusion. To a few, the ugly water brought 
death. To many, it meant a loss of property and personal 
possessions. For everyone, it left a wake of worry, work 
and waste. 

Under the direction of the American Red Cross, a mass 
care center was established immediately on the campus 
of Kansas State College. During the days which followed, 
one out of every ten residents of Manhattan would be 
living in the shelters of the college gymnasium, the stadi¬ 
um, the field house and the hospital. 

The morning after the flood started. Superintendent of 
Recreation Frank J. Anneberg made his way up to the 
flood headquarters at Kansas State College. There, in the 
temporary offices of the mayor and city manager, he pro- 


iMr. DuBois is a member of NRA research department. 
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UIGllT: The wliole complex striietiire of living was dis¬ 
rupted and thrown into a jungle of confusion. All of 
the citizens of Manhattan cooperated to restore order. 


I.KFT: It was a heartwarming sight to see several 
hundred people square dancing, proving to the world 
that although they might he down, they were not out. 


posed a plan to continue the recreation services of his de- 
partnient. What recreation could do would he to affirm 
that living in Manhattan, Kansas, USA, even in times of 
great emergency, meant more than the basic animal func¬ 
tions of eating, sleeping and working. For the children, 
it would be a positive declaration that their world of play 
was one that really concerned adults. 

.Anneberg acted fast. He conferred with the acting presi¬ 
dent of the college and then set up his office in the college 
auditorium. By radio, he got in touch with his thirty- 
seven part and full-time recreation specialists and di¬ 
rected them to report to him immediately. He broadcast 
an ap|)eal to the citizens of Manhattan for entertainers, play 
leaders, storytelleis, square dance callers and motion pic¬ 
ture projectionists, to report to him as soon as possible. 
By shortwave radio, a call went out to a motion ])ictuic 
supjily house in Wichita, 1.50 miles awa}', asking for a 
week's siipjily of entertaining film to he sent immediately 
by Civil Air Patrol to the municipal golf course clubhouse. 
Arrangements were made with the chairman of the col¬ 
lege summer recreation cui riculum to use summer students 
for leadership positions. At Anneherg's request, the college 
opened its museum and library for the use of all. AA'ith 
these tools available, the recreation d(‘|)artment put on a 
morale-building program that is a tribute to the people 
of .Manhattan, as well as to the leadership of Frank Anne- 
berg. 

On the lawn in front of the gymnasium, on the practice 
football field near the stadium and in the open area of the 
college field house, playgrounds operated from early morn¬ 
ing to late in the evening seven da)s a week. Intended at 
first as centers to keep the children busy and out of the 
wa\, the recreation leaders quickly realized that the adults, 
too. were anxious to particijiate. .Storytelling, handcrafts, 
active and (piiet games made evervone forget, for the 
moment, the terrible disaster of whieh the\ were a |)arl. 

Daily movies were shown in the college auditorium. 
Soft classical music was played after the movies until sup¬ 


per. Public address systems piped music to all of the mass 
care areas from time to time during the day. 

Within three hours after the first call for volunteers 
was broadcast over the radio, a complete amateur talent 
show was organized for immediate performances. A three- 
act play and an operetta, which were in the rehearsal stage 
at the time of the flood, were presented as rehearsal pro¬ 
ductions, with the audience treated to the unusual sight 
of having the director stop the performance from time 
to time to offer suggestions and comments. 

Thousands of comic books, toys and game equipment 
were gathered from all possible sources. Horseshoe, vol¬ 
leyball and tennis equipment were moved into the area 
and leadership provided to stimulate and guide activities. 
Band concerts, square dancing and social dancing tvere 
among the special events planned and carried forth under 
the guidance of the Manhattan recreation department. 

For the two thousand jwople jammed into the mass care 
centers, all of these recreation activities were a respite 
from worry and from the monotonous w'arnings of ra¬ 
dio and loudspeaker: “Report for breakfast in the cafe¬ 
teria. . . .” “Get in line for your typhoid shots. . . .” “Rc- 
mendier to boil all drinking water. . . .” 

It was a heartwarming sight to see several hundred 
people sejuare dancing or the college tennis courts the day 
after they had been forced to leave their homes. Of course 
shock and fatigue were in evidence. There was that numb 
feeling resulting from the loss of possessions which had 
been accumulated over the years. But these Manhattanites 
gathered their remaining strength and entered wholeheart¬ 
edly into the rhythm of the dance. They were proving to 
themselves and to the world that, although they might he 
down, they certaiidy were not out. 

Gradually, the waters settled hack into the regular chan¬ 
nels of the ri\ers. d’he people left their temporary campus 
shelters and letnrned to dig out and salvage what re¬ 
mained of their homes and their personal possessions; 
and, as life settled back to near normal, the community 
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I'LMueation program relumed to tlie parks, the plavgromids 
and the indoor centers. 

In llie files of tlie Manhattan recreation department are 
a numlier of letters wliicli sjicak for the peojilc wlio liene- 
fited from this emergency ]irogram. The Governor of 
Kansas, Edward F. Arn, sent his personal commendation 
for “tlic time and ellort spent in keeping up llie morale 
of our citizens struck by the recent floods.” 

Harvey T. Nickel, executive director of the Riley County 
Chapter of the American Red Cross, spoke for all of the 
citizens when he wrote: “Manhattan has had a community 
recreation program that has well supplied our boys and 
girls and older people with suitable activities at all times. 
At no time was this program more appreciated than during 
our recent flood disaster. We, in Red Cross, greatly ap¬ 
preciated this cooperation because it tended to relieve the 
stress and strain of emotions within the shelters. After the 
first day, the people began to fret and children became 
restless with nothing to do. The recreation program pro¬ 
vided the very necessary entertainment and activity to 
cope with the situation.” 

The story of Manhattan is especially impressive. Here 
was an outstanding recreation jirogram suddenly face to 
face with a disaster condition. Its total resources were 
needed to cope with the problem. Ollier communities wbich 
suffered less know what their own recreation departments 
had to do to help the homeless adjust to the stark reality 
of the catastrophe. All those affected had to go into quick 
action. 

In Kansas City, Kansas, the day after the flood hit, play¬ 
ground leaders were assigned to each of the six refugee 
centers which had been established in schools. An exten¬ 
sive play program for the children, crafts for the women 
and movies every evening were continued as long as the 
evacuation centers were in operation. 

Acro.ss the river, its sister city, Kansas City, Missouri, 
also arranged for the shelter of hundreds of homeless. 


Here, too, the recreation (Irqiartment staffed emergency 
evacuation eenlers and ])rovided a continuing program of 
aclivitie.s for all age groups. Craleful parents went about 
(he job of rehabilitation with the knowledge that their 
children were happy and secure under the guidance of 
professional recreation leaders. 

In Salina, Kan.sas, where several schools and the Me¬ 
morial Hall became evacuation centers, the staff of the 
recreation department was on hand before the evacm'es 
began to move in. Crayons, comic books, coloring books 
and simple toys were distributed to the children as they 
arrived with their families. In the midst of adult confu¬ 
sions and worry, the youngsters immediately began to 
occupy themselves with jilay activities. 

Recreation has come to be so closely identified with 
the American way of life that its presence or absence in 
a time of disaster or emergency may mean the difference 
between getting cooperative action fully supported by 
everyone or being faced with panicky uncertainty and un¬ 
coordinated muddling through. 

The experience of these communities, and the way in 
which they coped with the emergency, may provide some¬ 
thing of a pattern for the more than seven hundred full¬ 
time, tax-supported community recreation departments and 
the hundreds of part-time jirograms in cities and towns all 
over America, should they be called upon to go through 
a similar crisis. Natural disasters may strike any com¬ 
munity. Furtlicrmorc, should the atomic bomb be un¬ 
leashed, the threat of devastation to all communities would 
be increased many-fold. An emergency recreation pro¬ 
gram, to be ready for any di.saster, tberefore, should be 
a part of every community’s jilanning. 

From the stricken city of Manhattan, Frank Anneberg 
wrote: “I believe that every community recreation depart¬ 
ment should plan a program that might be carried on 
during, and following, any disaster—be it flood, fire, tor¬ 
nado or atomic bombing.” 


Secretary of Park Planners Retires 


Thomas S. Settle, who, for twenty 
years, has acted as secretary and legal 
advisor of the National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission, retired on 
November 1, at the age of seventy. As 
a young man, Mr. Settle joined the 
field staff of the National Recreation 
Association, then known as the Play¬ 
ground Association of America, and 
remained with the organization from 
1913 to 1929. Most of his field work 
was in the South, w'here he was very 
much beloved. He was the first staff 
person to give assistance to communi¬ 
ties in that area in organizing recrea¬ 
tion services for Negroes. During the 
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first World War he was active in War 
Camp Community Service, aiding 
communities in providing recreation 
for service personnel and war workers. 

Thomas S. Settle is a graduate of 
the law school of the University of 
Virginia and, before coming to the as¬ 
sociation, was state supervisor of rural 
elementary schools in Virginia. He is 
a native of that slate. 

In relinquishing his official duties 
with the Planning Commission. Mr. 
Settle by no means intends dropping 
his active interest in civic affairs. He 
will resume the private practice of law 
and stales: “1 wdll continue to ride my 
hobby, which has always been to make 


Wasbingloii belter and more beauti¬ 
ful.” Also, be plans somehow to find 
time to remain active in the Chamber 
of Commerce, Board of Trade, Com¬ 
mittee of One Hundred for the Nation¬ 
al Capital and other affiliations having 
to do with the improvement of Wash¬ 
ington. 

Upon his retirement, John Nolan, 
Jr., director of the commi.ssion, ])aid 
him tribute as one who “has made an 
outstanding record in the legislative 
field and who has been “involved in 
the initiation of most of the largest 
recreational, park and civic improve¬ 
ments from w'hicli Washington has 
benefited in years.” 
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"Our club, based upon an idea taken from REC¬ 
REATION magazine, has become so popular that 
we can't fill all requests for appearances." 



I^OUNDI.NC THE Vallejo Clown Club 
in June 1951 merely was a matter 
of placing an article in the local news¬ 
paper requesting all interested per¬ 
sons to meet with the executiv^e direc¬ 
tor of the Greater Vallejo Recreation 
District, California, at the local recrea¬ 
tion office. We started our first meet¬ 
ing with four people and our member¬ 
ship has since grown to twenty-four. 
Among others, it includes a welder, 
shipyard foreman, mail carrier, car¬ 
penter, cabinetmaker, teacher, two stu¬ 
dents and four feminine members. 

Our first two meetings were held 
for the purpose of organizing the club; 
but, for the third meeting, I secured 
some greasepaint and we tried creat¬ 
ing sample clown faces. Our first at¬ 
tempts were a greasy mess but, mixed 
with a tremendous amount of laugh¬ 
ter, the idea soon took hold. It is 
very important to remember that no 
clown may copy the exact face design 
of another. In fact, many professional 
clowns even have a copyright for their 
particular “face” so that no one else 
may duplicate it. Since our initial at- 

Author is the executive director of 
Greater Vallejo Recreation District. 
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tempt we have been using Steins Prod¬ 
ucts with great success, although make¬ 
up may be obtained from any theatri¬ 
cal wholesale house. The cost for each 
participant is from $1.50 to $3.00. The 
steps we follow for applying makeup 
include: 

(1) Apply theatrical base cream. 
Wipe face clean. (2) Apply clown 
white and cover with baby powder. 
(3) Apply all lines of one color and 
powder again. (4) Apply another color 
and powder. (5) Use a lipstick brush 
to apply lines. (6) Brush off excess 
powder with a baby hairbrush. 

To remove makeup, we use either 
brilliantine or base cream. Our pow¬ 
der is poured into a white cotton sock 
and applied by dusting. 

Before our third meeting, we had 
collected pictures from every maga¬ 
zine we could find, and had attempted 
to figure out possible costumes. Mem¬ 
bers brought in oversized coats, pants, 
brightly-colored shirts and striped gar¬ 
ments which might be used. One’s own 
imagination is the best source for cos¬ 
tume ideas, and assembling a costume 
at home proved to be fun for the wives 
who were not active participants in 
the club programs. For the oversized 
shoes, a most important item in the 
clown costume, we secured a sizable 
amount of scrap leather from a leather¬ 
processing plant in San Francisco. 
Then, we obtained shoe imprints from 
the clowns in Clown Alley of the Clyde 
Beatty Circus. Members next took some 
scrap leather, for the soles and tops 
of their shoes, to the local cobblers, 
who made up all the shoes for the 
small sum of $3.50 per pair. 


Dick Rasmussen, a foreman at Mare 
Island Naval Shipyard, found that 
a painter’s hood worked very nicely 
for a white headpiece. Mrs. Mercedes 
(Mickey) Griffen, a very reserved and 
dignified accountant from Mare Is¬ 
land, conceived the idea of painting 
three-inch eyelashes upon her eye¬ 
lids and forehead. Malcom Quidart 
brought his wife to help him put on 
his makeup and ended by convincing 
her that she also should try a sample 
face. We believe that having women 
participate in our club adds more 
fun to our venture. 

We have no regular training course 
other than that of practicing tech¬ 
niques and methods of applying make¬ 
up, about which we learned a great 
deal from Ringling Brothers circus 
clowns, when they appeared in nearby 
cities Stockton and San Francisco. New 
members need only have the interest 
and desire to become clowns. As soon 
as their shoes and costumes are de¬ 
signed, they are given an immediate 
opportunity to appear at some func¬ 
tion. They learn by doing and by 
watching other members. 

Each clown carries little gadgets 
which become a part of his act. For 
example, one of iny props is a broom 
with which I sweep around someone 
who is sitting down, usually an elderly 
lady. After cleaning up all imaginary 
dirt and carefully cleaning the seat 
beside her, I proceed to turn around 
and sit down upon the lady’s lap. Also, 
I have some talking teeth which, when 
wound up, give a “clickety-clack” 
sound. These bring a laugh—^particu¬ 
larly when used near a group of wom- 
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en busily talking together. Another 
clever gadget is a red handkerchief 
on the end of a three-foot elastic hand, 
which is tossed ont in front of a per¬ 
son walking past, only to retnrn and 
disappear into the clown’s hand. This 
usually causes the startled passerby to 
jump. One clowm spins metal platters 
on the end of a cane. Another, called 
“Bubbles,” blows soap bubbles for the 
children. A man and his wife do a 
dance together. One of our clowns 
drags a toy horse; another, a rubber 
lizard; one pushes a carpet sweeper. 

Larger props which might be used 
are tandem bicycles or a unicycle; a 
midget cannon which shoots oranges— 
projected by means of a spring in the 
barrel — to children; a baby buggy 
with a special handle on the side 
which, when pulled, causes the body 
of the buggy to spring up. The last 
works well in parades on a down¬ 
grade, because the buggy rolls half¬ 
way down the hill with the clown 
mother frantically running after it. Of 
course, the clo'wn baby applies the 
brake at the right moment. A far-off 
dream for our club is to own an old 
Model T Ford, with the usual explo¬ 
sives, spouting water and haekfiring, 
and/or a compressed-air calliope. 

From the time of the organization, 
our group has participated in twenty- 
six different functions — benefits, pa¬ 
rades, youngsters’ parties, seven coun¬ 


ty fairs and one state fair, three hos¬ 
pital tours—including one through a 
mental hospital, a PTA family night, 
the Mare Island earnival and queen 
contest, a Soroptiinist Club district 
banquet, a gas station opening and a 
defense bond rally—a total of forty- 
two appearances in wbieh one to eleven 
of our clown members were present. 
We have appeared on four radio 
broadcasts, which have taken the form 
of interviews, featuring questions and 
answers as to how the elub originated 
and our activities, with the announcer 
describing our costumes. 

The reaction of parents, children, 
fair managers, patients and people in 
general has been most gratifying. One 
of the thrills of our service is in hav¬ 
ing some youngster drag his mother 
or father over to one of us and want 
to shake hands or be lifted up to kiss 
the clown. 1 believe that every clown 
has had his long shoes stepped upon so 
much that the majority of them are 
flat on top. Edward G. Vollman, fair 
manager of the San Joaquin County 
Fair, Stockton, remarked: “1 am sure 
that many youngsters, as well as adults, 
will long remember the fine work of 
your group, for it was undoubtedly 
one of the thrills of our final day and 
added to the delight of everyone.” 

While playing at the fair grounds 
in Stockton, I was given a very close 
appraisal by three members of one 


of the world’s largest circuses. Not 
only were they very gracious in their 
remarks about our club and our re¬ 
spective parts, but they also compli¬ 
mented me by suggesting that 1 join 
the circus as a professional enter¬ 
tainer! 

One of our special novelties is to 
make up and don our costumes before 
an audience—whether we’re on the 
stage or in various store windows in 
cities where we are to perform. This 
part of our program is advertised in 
advance and not only has stimulated 
interest, but has also added to the 
enjoyment of all concerned. None of 
the effectiveness of our performances 
seems to have been lost thereby. 

Last September, the St. Helena har¬ 
vest festival program noted that, on 
Sunday, from eleven o’clock to noon, 
five stores would feature in their win¬ 
dows ten of our members donning 
character makeups. Long before the 
appointed hour, from one hundred to 
L50 children and adults waited before 
each store—noses pressed against the 
windows. 

Although we have been too busy to 
set up routines as yet, we have found 
it best for every clown group to have 
at least one or two fifteen-minute skits 
in which each memher may partici¬ 
pate. Also, I have been gathering more 
clown clothes and props and plan to 
include in our club and banquet en¬ 
gagements demonstrations of makeup 
and costuming, using members of the 
audiences. At the recent gas Nation 
opening, eight clowns were used over 
a two-day period—each working four- 
hour shifts — and, for their efforts, 
they each received seven dollars. So 
we are now preparing an expense 
scale, which can be used next year for 
three different-sized fairs here in the 
hay area. 

We would like to start a clown baud 
— highly disorganized as to march¬ 
ing formation—which is usually an 
attraction for young and old alike. 
When our members have perfected and 
speeded up their makeup technique, 
they hope to make an appearance on 
a television program, an activity which 
would present possibilities for many 
similar organizations in the United 
States. 

“Clowns unlimited” is our belief. 
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cords progress in tlie design of school 
buildings during the past decade, the 
Architectural Record lias rendered a 
genuine service to all who are con¬ 
cerned with the planning and use of 
school buildings. The 456 pages, com¬ 
piled by Kenneth Reid, profusely illus¬ 
trated w'ith photographs and plans, are 
of special interest to professional rec¬ 
reation W'orkers and to laymen con¬ 
cerned with the provision of recreation 
in their communities. School buildings 
of all types, from every part of the 
country, are shown. Here are plans, 
details and photographs; articles by 
reeognized authorities on many phases 
of school planning and design; analy¬ 
ses of school costs; building ty])es; 
studies and orderly presentations of 
design data. 

Recreation W'orkers will find authori¬ 
tative support for the growing concep¬ 
tion of school buildings as centers of 
neighborhood and community life. 
They will find opportunity for observ¬ 
ing the design and construction meth¬ 
ods applicable to such buildings. The 
following excerpts from articles in the 
volume^ illustrate the nature of the in¬ 
formation it contains, although they 
do not begin to give a true picture of 
its scope and value. 

Leading educators emjdiasize the 
importance of planning school build¬ 
ings for community use. Dr. Thomas 
C. Holy, of Ohio State University, for 

' School Planning, by Kenneth Reid, 
A.Y.A. Published by Architectural 
Record, New York. Price $8.00. 
' All of this material also appeared in 
tlie Architectural Record between 1010 
and 1950. 


example, jioints out that little attention 
has been given to the plant and equip¬ 
ment implications of the community 
school, yet such considerations greatly 
influence the practicability of a com¬ 
munity-school program. 

Among many suggestions, he offers 
the follow'ing: (1) Site should be of 
suHicient size to provide recreation op¬ 
portunities, not only for the school, 
but for the community. There should 
be ample space for community park¬ 
ing. (2) Music room, auditorium and 
gymnasium, whether planned separate¬ 
ly or in combination, should, as a 
group, have an independent entrance 
and be so planned that they can be 
shut off from the rest of the building. 
It is essential that toilet facilities be 
provided in that part of the building 
oi)en to the public. (3) Kitchen, com¬ 
plete and independent, to be used 
principally for community purposes, 
should be so planned that it opens 
either into the regular school cafeteria 
or the gymnasium . . . (4) Shops and 
laboratories should be planned and 
equipped to serve both the school and 
the community. Separate tool rooms 
and storage space for supplies and 
equipment may have to be provided 
for community use. (5) Lockers and 
dressing rooms for adults, in addition 
to those for school children, are de¬ 
sirable for the gymnasium. Where 
funds permit, it is likewise desirable 
that separate showers be provided. 
(6) Library with outside entrance, 
and of sufficient size for community 
use, is desirable. (7) Heating and 
ventilating systems should be so de¬ 
signed that each unit can regulate its 
own temperature. (8) Student activi¬ 
ties should have adequate space: at 
least the equivalent of one classroom, 
with sufficient storage space for all 
types of activities-—rehearsals, clubs, 
school publications and so on. (9) In 
small communities, particularly where 
there are no satisfactory theatres, am¬ 
ple provision should be made for show¬ 
ing moving jiictures. 

Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, nationally- 


known authority on school administra¬ 
tion, in considering schools after the 
war stales: “The school of tomorrow' 
will distinctly be a community school. 
The home, farm, factory, parks, li¬ 
braries and museums are simply a few 
of the educational resources of the 
community w'hich must be integrated 
into the school program. The school 
plant itself should include the museum 
of community achievements and re¬ 
sources, atid all school facilities should 
be made available to all members of 
the community . . . Schools must be 
planned to meet adults’, as well as chil¬ 
dren’s, needs. They must be planned 
specifically as the focus of redevelop- 
niejit of the lives of millions of youths 
coming back from the war, as well as 
of millions of stay-at-homes who will 
need learning adjustments to the post¬ 
war period of production. 

“Future schools will be allotted more 
land. America has an abundance of 
land and more of it should be devoted 
to educational purposes . . . More con¬ 
structive planning must be done for 
out-of-door opportunities in physical 
development. Our schools should be so 
planned that there is inbred in children 
a love for the out-of-doors. Si)orts ad¬ 
justed to changing weather must be 
planned. 

“Camp should be an adjunct of the 
school—not camps for the summer 
only, but for fall, winter and spring as 
w'ell. It will be to youth’s advantage 
to learn to know nature in all its 
moods and facets.” 

John E. Nichols, architect w'ith the 
Connecticut Department of Education, 
observes: “Public agencies are learn¬ 
ing more and more to work together, 
pooling their energies and resources, 
cooperating rather than competing. 
School buildings increasingly are be¬ 
coming the headquarters for epm- 
munity programs . . . 

“Buildings designed for this broader 
function must encourage, by their lay¬ 
outs, and provide the space and equip¬ 
ment for, a variety of community en¬ 
terprises . . . There should be office 
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s])ace for the recreation director. In 
smaller communities particularly the 
school will accommodate the public li¬ 
brary service and will serve as a 
governmental center, containing the 
necessary town offices and space for 
voting and other governmental func¬ 
tions. Nor will this community use 
continue to he confined to out-of-school 
hours . . . 

“School buildings increasingly will 
be designed for sectional occupancy so 
that various parts (auditoriums, gym¬ 
nasiums, shops, laboratories, libraries) 
may be used independently without 
disturbance to the occupants of other 
parts. This will require special atten¬ 
tion to circulation, access, heating 
and ventilating, soundproofing, 
parking and so on. On the other 
hand, dual use of the same facilities 
by pupils and adults will require 
careful consideration of storage 
problems, for more materials will 
be in use . . . and unfinished work 
will have to be put away to clear 
for each succeeding grou]). Also, 
additional facilities will be provided 
for community organizations.” 

Professor Arthur R. Mochhuan, 
of the University of Michigan and 
editor of The NatiorTs Schools, 
adds: “Whether all or a few of the 
community activities are encom¬ 
passed within a single building, the 
school plant itself would naturally 
))rovidc for a community auditori¬ 
um, physical e.xcrcise, play and rec¬ 
reational areas, lunchroom and cafe¬ 
terias and the rooms essential for small 
community gatherings under any plan. 

“At present, growth of the idea of 
cooperation among different com¬ 
munity agencies, with the public school 
as the pivotal center, is much more 
important than the specific form of a 
building . . . The first requisite in the 
development of the true community 
school is the acceptance of the idea 
by both board of education and pro¬ 
fessional educators of the total com¬ 
munity educational program in which 
the school plays only a part. The sec¬ 
ond is the idea of cooperation with 
other community agencies and the pro¬ 
gressive development of a long-range 
plan for the execution of the idea. The 
third step is the selection of a site 
sufficiently large to provide not only 
for buildings and park areas, but also 


for large recreation areas and gen¬ 
erous space for beautification. No site 
of le.ss than forty acres should be con¬ 
sidered for a community secondary 
school center. The fourth step is the 
execution of the plan through the co¬ 
ordinated use of educational special¬ 
ists, architects, engineers and land¬ 
scape architects. The community 
school should be financed by those 
agencies cooperating in the total 
project.” 

Paul J. Misner, superintendent of 
schools in Glencoe, Illinois, wffio points 
out that education of a community’s 
}Oung people to be effective must be a 
cooperative enterprise, but that a com¬ 


munity school cannot be something 
worked out only on paper as a theory, 
says: “There must be facilities which 
the community recognizes as its own 
to use and enjoy in abundant 
measure ... No greater single respon¬ 
sibility faces the designer of school 
buildings than that of planning to 
serve community needs and interests.” 

Richard J. Ncutra, widely-known 
California architect, presents a com¬ 
prehensive diagrammatic plan showing 
the community school functionally re¬ 
lated to the neighborhood center. He 
points out that the programming is 
half the job and that the selection of 
an ample site in the heart of a human- 
scale neighborhood is a good deal of 
the balance. He remarks: “As in the 
days of the pioneers and the home¬ 
steaders, children may again share 


spaces and facilities with adults. On 
many enterprises, they can act proudly 
side by side with the admired grown¬ 
ups. There will be shops for all, 
stables, sties, a farmyard for animal 
husbandry, a green nursery and gar¬ 
dens. Of course, the small children will 
have their suitable play equipment and 
])icture book library wing. But the 
playfields, the library, the hall for 
physical education and community 
dances, as well as the cafeteria and the 
health center, will make up a good 
manifold investment because of mul¬ 
tiple usage. All age groups will avail 
themselves of these facilities, some¬ 
times mixed, sometimes separately, ac¬ 


cording to a schedule of allocated use 
periods . . . 

“The auditorium, the band rehearsal 
room and the exhibition hall will be 
plaees where acoustical and visual 
treats for the community will be in 
frequent preparation — a process in¬ 
valuable for children to watch. Dis¬ 
cussion clubs and playrooms will re¬ 
vive the functions of the old-time town 
meeting, and may equally serve the 
week-end activities of many adoles¬ 
cents and adult clubs and associations. 
The entire plant, used most of the 
hours of the day and all days of the 
)ear. may well be tested and proved 
in terms of square-foot-hours of full 
usage! This can serve as the livabilit\ 
index of the layout ..." 

In an article entitled "Neighbor¬ 
hood Schools,” President Krnest 0. 
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Melby, of Montana State University, 
defines the ideal neighborhood as one 
in vvhicli “a group of people live to¬ 
gether in such ways as to promote the 
constant growth and development of 
all members regardless of age. The 
program of the neighborhood school 
must include a great deal of music, 
art, literature, recreation and healthful 
social living. Since the neighborhood 
.school is to serve the entire com¬ 
munity, it should he planned with that 
service in mind.” 

Among many other specific sugges¬ 
tions, he adds: “Adequate provision 
will be made in the neighborhood 
school for the enjoyment of music. 
The auditorium should be provided 
with acoustical treatment, comfortable 
seats and proper control of lighting in 
order to make for the most satisfactory 
conditions ... A well-insulated listen¬ 
ing room should be provided with a 
good phonograph and records ... At 
least one large studio should be pro¬ 
vided for the graphic arts and a shop 
for industrial arts, as well as adequate 
quarters for home arts. 

“Finally, the plant should be beauti¬ 
ful ill exterior and interior design, in 
decoration, furnishing and all appoint¬ 
ments . . . This should be matched by 
beauty of landscaping and care of 
school grounds.” 

Throughout the volume, examples of 
modern school buildings and con¬ 
sideration of their use are illustrated 
by the following brief excerpts: 

Central School, Calo-Meridian, New York: 
“There are available facilities for adult edu¬ 
cation, entertainment, participation in, and 
attendance at, sports and opportunities for 
practical use of the school plant in daily 
activities. For instance, local farmers can 
weld machinery or use the agricultural 
shop.” 

Six community schools, Davenport, Iowa: 
"Community kitchens are so located as to 
be accessible from the community room, 
gjunnasium and separate service entrance." 

Central School, Rhinebeck, New York: 
“Community needs are met in a well-knit 
group of units. Delivery is easy both to the 
kitchen and the auditorium. The kitchen 
easily can serve the cafeteria, the gymnasium 
or the auditorium. The gym can be divided 
ilown the center for simultaneous separate 
use by boys and girls, with direct approach 
for both from their respective locker rooms. 
Music rooms and the stage-craft room are 
well related to the auditorium, and there is 
a separate small stage in the cafeteria. The 
entire group can be easily closed off from 
the classroom section.” 

Litchfield Consolidated School, Wayne 
County, Michigan: “The agricultural de¬ 


partment is located adjacent to the experi¬ 
mental gardens. The cannery is made availa¬ 
ble to farmers. The shops aid them in main¬ 
taining their mechanized implements. The 
athletic field, gymnasium, auditorium and 
library are intended for community use. The 
placement of the library at the center of the 
plan is excellent . . . The auditorium, to be 
converted out of an existing gym, is cor¬ 
rectly flanked by dramatics and club rooms.” 

Creston School, Portland, Oregon: “The 
school board specified that the kindergarten, 
nursery, auditorium and gymnasium should 
be .so arranged as to become part of the 
community life. All of these elements arc 
grouped together, except the gymnasium, 
which has a position contiguous to a public 
playground which already is under opera¬ 
tion. The community facilities can be used 
separately at times when the remainder of 
the school is locked up.” 

New Willard School, Stamford, Connecti¬ 
cut : “One of the basic details was that the 
auditorium and gymnasium should have 
ample and independent access so that, in 
addition to routine school uses, they could 
be used by the community for evening 
gatherings; thus a single public lobby 
serves both of these rooms.” 

Sexton High School, Lansing, Michigan: 
“Many of the rooms can be cut off from the 
rest of the building, for community use, by 
rolling doors which close across the corri¬ 
dors. These rooms include: office, library, 
auditorium, shops, music department, cafe¬ 
teria and kitchen, gymnasiums, locker rooms, 
natatorium. Scouts room, taxidermy labora¬ 
tory, janitors’ work room and a section of 
classrooms. And each room has a separate 
heating and ventilating unit, to allow its 
use when the rest of the building is closed.” 

Many features of the volume, unre¬ 
lated specifically to community,use of 
schools, also are of special interest to 
recreation authorities. One entire sec¬ 
tion is devoted to building for athletics 
and recreation. It includes valuable in¬ 
formation on planning the gymnasium 
and stadium and includes photographs 
and plans of several buildings and 
structures designed primarily or ex¬ 
clusively for recreation. Other articles 
deal with the industrial arts, labora¬ 
tory, the library and the auditorium, 
or with subjects such as lighting or au¬ 
dio-visual facilities, all of which make 
the book an exceedingly useful refer¬ 
ence guide. 

One phase of school planning on 
which one looks in vain for material, 
however, is the question of enlisting 
the cooperation of recreation authori¬ 
ties in the development of school plant 
programs. Community use of schools 
for recreation is widely accepted. In 
actual practice, community recreation 
programs in school buildings are large- 
Iv conducted and administered by mu¬ 
nicipal recreation departments and not 
by the school authorities themselves. 


In a 1950 study, conducted by the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association, the only 
major difficulty listed by recreation 
authorities as threatening cooperation 
in the operation of school centers was 
the fact that buildings were not planned 
for recreational use. It is therefore en¬ 
couraging that, at the National Recrea¬ 
tion Congress in Boston, October 1951, 
a session on cooperative planning of 
areas and facilities revealed that, in a 
considerable number of cities, recrea¬ 
tion authorities are consulted in the 
development of new school building 
plans or have an opportunity to review 
them in advance of construction. If 
recreation authorities are to be given 
increasing responsibility for operating 
school plants outside of regular school 
hours, it is reasonable to believe that 
the programs will be more successful 
if these authorities share in the plan¬ 
ning process. 


Changes in Minnesota State 
Hospitals 

There have been several changes in 
the recreation programs of Minnesota 
state hospitals since the publication in 
Recreation', September 1951, of the 
article, “Recreation in Minnesota State 
Hospitals.” Mr. Chapman, supervisor 
of Patients Program Services, writes: 
“An over-all revision of the salary 
scales is as follows (as contrasted with 
the older salary ranges) : 

Position Monthly Salary Range 


Patient Activity Worker* 1219-249 

Patient Activity Leader 1* $244-284 

Patient Activity Leader II* $284-324 

Patient Program Supervisor I $350-400 

Patient Program Supervisor II $481-541 


*Formerly titled “Recreation Worker” or 
“Leader 1 or 11”—duties the same. Person¬ 
nel in our hospital recreation series now 
totals ninety. 

“It was mentioned that room, board 
and laundry were available for thirty 
dollars monthly to each such employee 
who resided on institutional grounds. 
In most of our hospitals this figure has 
been raised to thirty-five dollars per 
month,” 
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THE HANDICAPPED 
GO CAMPING 



Tn the Colorado Rockies, handi- 

capped children go camping—the 
nine-year-old who had polio one au¬ 
tumn, the “blue baby” now eleven, 
who can’t compete with normal chil¬ 
dren, the spastic who has never walked 
alone. At first they went camping up 
North Turkey Creek, Colorado, in a 
mountain valley which is cool and 
green all summer. 

Handi Camp was established in 1947 
as a co-cducational, interracial and 
interdenominational experiment, and 
carried on through a special commit¬ 
tee of Denver summer camps. After 
several years of experimentation, this 
group helped to make possible the 
permanent site. The camp is now op¬ 
erated by the Colorado Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults. It has 
a permanent location near Empire, 
Colorado, about forty-five miles west 
of Denver. The camping season runs 
for two months and includes boys and 
girls from eight to seventeen years of 
age. While no child is excluded from 
camping because of lack of funds, par¬ 
ents who are financially able are ex¬ 
pected to contribute towards the camp. 
In addition, service clubs, churches, 
civie groups, individuals and organiza¬ 
tions contribute camperships, costing 
sixty dollars. The sponsoring organiza¬ 
tion is a state-wide society, and chil¬ 
dren come from all over the state as 
well as from surrounding areas. 

The present director is a graduate 
of the New York School of Social 
Work, specializing in group work. Per¬ 
sonnel for the eamp includes a regis- 


Author, notv mother of two future 
campers, was counselor at Handi Camp. 


tered nurse, six counselors (three men 
and three women), two cooks and a 
maintenance man. The camp is not 
designed for therapy, but is set up to 
provide a social and recreational out¬ 
let. Thirty-five campers attend camp 
for two or three weeks. 

The First Adventure 

When the eight-to-ten-year-olds ar¬ 
rived that first summer, the girls were 
in the minority. They totaled only 
seven of the group of eighteen campers 
and, as a result, lost in the camper 
elections for storekeeper, banker and 
other camp government positions. 

Half of the children were on crutches; 
many had braces; one wore a cast. 
To all, except one, camping was a 
brand new experience. All were full of 
curiosity and spent their first hours 
investigating everything. There was 
the small stream. North Turkey Creek, 
which meandered from one end of 
camp to the other. Almost at once, 
improvised boats of scrap wood were 
being sailed by' campers from the 
bridge which spanned the creek. There 
were the barracks with wooden bunks, 
quite different from city beds. And, 
most important of all, there was 
the kitchen where Minnie, the cook, 
dreamed up special things to eat. 

When it came to play, the campers 
could wear out the counselors in no 
time, especially with the bean bags. 
These were substituted for balls which, 
it was foreseen, would all end up float¬ 
ing down Turkey Creek. The dodge- 
ball games were noisy, hilarious af¬ 
fairs, which usually ended abruptly 
with the nurse calling for time out. 
That was the difficulty of the game—• 
no one knew' when to stop. But it was 


of the utmost importance to halt any 
kind of play before the campers be¬ 
came worn out. Handicapped boys and 
girls use more energy than average 
children and tire more readily. 

“John’s caught a fish,” shouted the 
boys from the bridge one day. Sure 
enough he had; it almost was a mira¬ 
cle. The boys w'ould break off a wil¬ 
low branch, attach some string, a bent 
pin and a fish worm and prop it on 
the bridge; then they would walk off. 
And yet John had caught a fish; or, 
maybe, it had caught itself! Anyway, 
that w'as the event which sent the 
boys’ unit—eleven strong—off on a 
fish bake the following day. A fish, 
the campers found, could be compli¬ 
cated. You had to get it cleaned and 
dipped in various things before you 
could think of baking it in a reflector 
oven. Obviously someone had to col¬ 
lect firewood; and, worse still, some¬ 
body had to build a fire that W'ould 
burn just right to heat the oven. This 
was strictly a masculine outing, but 
all the fellow's reported that the fish 
got thoroughly baked and that every 
boy had a bite of fish. 

The boys no sooner had come back 
with remarkable tales of the fish bake 
than our seven little girl campers be¬ 
gan to act m\steriously and to whis¬ 
per about a “blushing bunny.” The 
boys ignored the feminine excitement 
until the girls disappeared about lunch 
time one day and didn’t come back to 
camp until late afternoon. They might 
have guessed. The girls had discovered 
a likely spot up the valley and had 
hiked up there to cook themselves a 
colorful concoction of tomato soup and 
cheese, known as “blushing bunny." 
While the boys spent their rest hour 
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ill the liarracks as usual, tlie girls 
s|)r(’a(l llicir lilankets beneath a tree 
and took it easy on mattresses of green. 

Need for Understanding 

The counselors also had their prob¬ 
lem children. But the problems which 
were most serious were not those of 
])hysical handicaps at all; they were 
mental ones which might snare any 
child under similar circumstances. 
There was Irene, a shy youngster when 
she first arrived in camp. She never 
spoke of her parents, but camp records 
revealed that she came from a broken 
home where tension was high. Irene 
didn’t develop any close friends among 
the campers. Instead, she insisted upon 
trailing the counselors and being with 
them whenever possible. As the camp¬ 
ing period neared its close, Irene be¬ 
came defiant about returning to her 
home and e.xpressed her unhappiness 
by being mean to campers she re¬ 
garded as below her in jiopularity. She 
was almost recovered from polio, but 
she also suffered a mental hurt from 
which she might never recover. 

Alice and Ix^onard hoth were insti¬ 
tution children who vei y strongly felt 
a lack of affection in their lives. Like 
Irene, they spent most of their time 
trying to gain the attention of the 
counselors by any means that worked 
- -pinching, poking or grabbing an 
arm. They, too, needed the love and 
affection which were lacking in their 
daily lives and knew of no other way 
to get them. Counselor understanding 
was of the utmost importance. 

Then there was Bobby, eight years 
old, who could walk without crutches, 
but with some difficulty. He was he- 
wildered by the counselors who re¬ 
fused to carry him when he decided 
that making the effort to walk was too 
much bother. At home, his parents 
had given in to his whims, doing 
every tiling for him. In camp, the coun¬ 
selors would do nothing for him that 
he could do for himself. Bohby didn't 
take such treatment happily, but it was 
the only way he could learn to live 
u|) to his capabilities. And there was 
Margie, who had never done a thing 
for herself in her nine years. It was 
as much as \our life was worth to 
stand over lier until she finislied set¬ 
ting a table or washing a dish. At the 
moment, she was on crutches, but 


one day she would be free of them and 
out in a world where responsibilities 
would be thrown upon her, whether 
she liked them or not. 

A Construction Gang 

When the eleven to thirteeners came 
to camp, eighteen strong, they brought 
with them different ideas of what con¬ 
stituted fun. This time the boys and 
girls were divided equally in number. 
There were cardiacs, slightly pale and 
worried-looking; there was a “blue 
baby” who would turn almost black 
if he exceeded the limitations of his 
heart; there were the others who 
limped slightly—the polios and spas- 
tics. 

The boys’ unit disappeared from 
camp regularly each day to work on 
a secret project. But “secret” was a 
hope and nothing more. Everyone 
knew that a lean-to was being built, 
which would be off-bounds for the 
girls. Such regulations were strictly 
enforced. Not until visitors’ day was 
the lean-to opened for inspection. It 
was bnilt against the bank beside the 
stream, the framework of dead fir 
lashed firmly together. Pine boughs 
across the roof kept out the rain— 
theoretically. The boys strutted with 
pride, and the girls were impressed, 
beneath their nonchalance. 

Sometimes in the late afternoons 
the girls would appear dressed in their 
best clothes, hair ribbons and lipstick. 
Blue jeans were out. A rumor of folk 
dancing had gotten around camp. The 
hoys showed no interest in prepara¬ 
tions for the evening’s festivity. As 
the hour arrived, at the far end of the 
recreation hall the girls would wait ex¬ 
pectantly. The boys would gang to¬ 
gether at the other end, wearing what 
they had been fishing in all day. The 
two groups might just as well have 
been in separate camps. Then Mary, 
who directed the folk dancing, finally 
interceded. 

“Everyone make a circle,” she said 
quietly. The suggestion sounded inno¬ 
cent enough and the 0 ])posing fac¬ 
tions joined hands. Someone put on 
a record. “Will each girl select a boy 
for a partner?” The boys found them¬ 
selves exactly where the girls wanted 
them! 

Not all the dancers could do all the 


steps. It just depended upon the handi¬ 
cap. No one thought of being self-con¬ 
scious; here you could trip over your¬ 
self without getting a second glance. 
I’ve never danced a gayer “Virginia 
Reel” than those we did in the camp 
for handicapped children. No wonder 
the counselors were ready for bed long 
before the campers were. 

Then there was the costume ball. 
Rules insisted that everyone had to 
come in disguise or risk a penalty. 
Amazing characters put in their ap¬ 
pearance that evening: there was the 
haby New Year, draped in a mammoth 
towel; from one corner lumbered Ef- 
fie, the cross-eyed elephant, wearing 
overshoes to enlarge her feet to a con¬ 
vincing size; a prim, old-fashioned 
lady walked sedately about, shocked 
by a grass-skirted character skipping 
around the hall. The first prize for 
the best costume was a key to the 
camp. 

Unique Services of Worship 

Sunday services in camp were origi¬ 
nal and nondenominational. Since, at 
limes, the three major religions were 
represented among the campers and 
staff, the planning eotnmiltces had their 
problems. Most difficult of all was the 
finding of even one hymn that every¬ 
one knew well enough to sing. No mat¬ 
ter which group of campers planned 
a service, the inevitable choice was 
“The Old Rugged Cross.” Everyone 
at least knew the tune. One committee 
followed the song idea through by 
constructing an “old rugged cross” of 
logs. 

This, in turn, gave the campers an¬ 
other idea for a service, which they 
held at du.«k one Sunday. They illumi¬ 
nated the cross with flashlights and 
j)laced it, with the help of counselors, 
on a boulder in the middle of Turkey 
Creek. It faced the outdoor chapel 
where the campers gathered. That serv¬ 
ice will long be remembered. 

Christmas carols were heard during 
one service because the committee de¬ 
cided that they were lovely enough to 
be used more than once a year. No one 
questioned the committee’s decision. 

Every religion represented contrib¬ 
uted ideas to make the services in 
eamj) a composite of everybody’s idea 
of worship. If someone wanted a spe¬ 
cial prayer, unfamiliar to the others. 
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cojiies wcri^ made so tliat everyone 
might share it. 

Among tlie last group of campers 
were several who were severely handi¬ 
capped, hut one of the outstanding 
projects of the (•amj)ing season was ac¬ 
complished hy the seven boys of this 
teen-age group. This was a sleepout. 
The selection of a suitable spot took 
careful searching, for the site bad to 
be accessible from the road since boys 
on crutebes would have to be brought 
there by car. It also must be dry, 
and yet near the stream. The final spot 
selected was half a mile down the 
valley, near an abandoned house which 
would give emergency shelter. 

The boys who weren’t on crutches 
packed their own bed rolls on their 
backs, along with a share of provi¬ 
sions for two meals. With a counselor, 
they hiked to the site which had the 
special advantage of seeming remote 
from the main camp, despite its actual 
closeness. Those on crutches went by 
car. 

One problem to be solved upon ar¬ 
riving at the site was that of crossing 
a stream over which there was no 
bridge. The counselors had assembled 
equipment for constructing a cable 
across the stream, and the eampers 
eagerly worked under their supervi¬ 
sion. When the cable had been secured 
tightly to a tree on either side of the 
stream, the boys improvised a seat 
upon which to ride across. 

“People wouldn’t think we were 
handieapped if they could see us now',” 
said Chuck, who had just made a 
crossing. Never had anything so re¬ 
markable happened to him, for he 
always had been on crutches. For the 
first time in his fifteen years, be was 
riding a cable and sleeping out! 

In the area of crafts, a particularly 
outstanding crafts project was com¬ 
pleted by a sixteen-year-old girl on 
crutebes. The redwood marimba on 
display attracted Dorothy the first day 
in camp. At the first opportunity, she 
began to saw wood for her own ma¬ 
rimba. Such a project requires an in¬ 
finite amount of patience, since the 
tones are dependent upon the lengths 
into which the wood is cut. To arrive 
at accurate intervals, Dorothy had to 
sandpaper the ends of the wooden 
strips to raise a tone and shave the 
lengths to lower the tone. Without a 


piano, the job was all the more ex¬ 
acting. But Dorothy wasn’t afraid to 
do dilfietdt things. By the (md of the 
two-weeks' session, she had completed 
a thirteen-note marimba, upon which 
she could pla) almost any tune she 
pleased. 

The nine girls of this teen-age grouj) 
decided to make a council ring for out¬ 
door campfires. That meant a siege 
with the hoes and rakes, during which 
grass had to be pulled out and the 
area levelled w'ith sand. I’m quite cer¬ 
tain that those on crutches did fully 
as much w'ork as the others. They 
were adept at balancing themselves and 
wielding whatever tool the oceasion 
demanded. No one worked very hard 
or very long at a time, but the ring 
was finished by late afternoon, when 
a rainstorm came up and obligingly 
dampened it. 

Camps for handica))ped children are 
all too rare. Certainly the youngster 
who is handicapped needs a group ex¬ 
perience of this sort even more than 
the normal child. Many have previous¬ 
ly been unable to associate with other 


hoys and girls or to learn much about 
getting along with others in a camping 
experience. More camj)s should bo 
made a\’ailable for the handieapped 
and more of the handicapped should 
lake advantage of them. The movement 
is growing; but it needs the support 
and understanding of the socially- 
minded e\eiw where. 


MARY K. SIMKHOVITCH 

Mary K ings bury Si Ill khovitcb, 
eighty-four, one of New York’s pio¬ 
neer settlement w'orkers and head of 
Greenwich House for forty-four years, 
died on November l.'i, in New' York, 
after three months’ illness. As founder 
and lifelong director of Greenwich 
House, an outstanding settlement cen¬ 
ter, and a member of various organi¬ 
zations devoted to the improvement 
of housing conditions, Mrs. Simkbo- 
vitch occupied a leading place in eity 
life for fifty years. She retired as ac¬ 
tive head of Greenwich House in 1946, 
becoming director emeritus. 


At Last » » . 

fft to^ *7cacA 
S^ucute ^cutem^ 

Square Dance Records with Progressive Oral 
Instructions and Calls by ED DURLACHEK 

Here is tlie easy and economical way to meet tlie 
ever-growing demand for square daneing in your 
community ... the HONOR YOUR PARTNER 
series of square dance records. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

Each record in albums 1 to 4 starts with simpli¬ 
fied progressive oral instructions by Ed Durlacher 
—instructions easily understood by dancers of all 
ages. Following a brief pause, giving tlie dancers 
time to square their sets, the music and calls licgin. The TOP HANDS, directed 
by FRANK NOVAK, offer tlie best in scintillating and foot tapping square dance 
music. The calls are delivered by one of tlie nation’s most outstanding square 
dance authorities, ED DURLACHER. 

The fifth album in the series contains music only, without calls or instructions— 
“The Square Dance Caller’s Delight’’. 

☆ ☆ * 

AN ENTHUSIASTIC USER REPORTS . . . 

"IFc are using your albums I, 2, and 3, and find them the very finest 
teaching aid we have ever run across." 

Tom Pfaender, Director 
Physical Education 6c Athletics 
New Ulm (Minn.) Public Schools 

All records are guaranteed against breakage, in normal use, 

You'lt wart to ieorn more abouf the HONOR YOUR PARTNER oibums. 

Write today for a descriptive folder. 
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HONOR VOORPAUTNBR 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 

FREEPORT, NEW YORK 
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Make L|oar own banjo 


B/oc/k) 




materials 

I.Cicjar box with cover. 

\ 4.Rnqer board-Unqih,fromedqe- 

\ A/ * rim to nut-about 20“lonQ. 

2 " C* i^" • 

ZBrads - No. EO-^". ' 

O.Glue and varnish. 

TO MAKE. 9.Four catqut strings or wire . 

lot. Even top edges ot box and sandpaper box. 

End. In box cut two notches-a tight ^ square 

and cut hole in cover. ^ 

3rd. Make arm-4/je hard wood. 


Finqor N(/K 


>5lock 


TO MAKL 


'^Coi/er 




Wofch —^ 
hflcte^p ond 

^WiC/9. 




5th. Make finger board. 


Ihlck 

Gth. Make four pegs. 


FINGER BORRD 


\llg^a,or 

4th. Make nut. 

The notches 
are cut after nut ^/a/*. 

IS i^lued in place . Cut to }/s from 
fop of finger hoard. 


Hole 




P£G 


7th. Make bridge. 
Notches are 
lib deep. ij, 

^4 a 


if 

BRIDGE 


TO A55EMBLL 

bt. Glue nut in notch on arm. 

End.Glue arm in notches on box. 

flllobu bottom end project E"oufdote box. 
Fill space above arm ui/lh small piece ofmood. 

3rd.Pill all cracks with glue or plastic wood. 


4th. Nail cover in place. 

5th.Fit finger board in place. 

Upper side of finger board must 
be lei/el ujifh fop of box cover. 

Gth. Place pegs in holes and string. 
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Games especially good for any group of 
young people—in community centers, Y’s, 
churches, industries or for the armed serv¬ 
ices at home or anywhere. Try them at 
your next party. 


HAT IS THE STANDARD of measurement for a good 
game? The first and most important quality of a 
good game is this: those who are participants must give 
clear, observable evidence that this is an activity which 
they genuinely enjoy. This means that it precipitates an 
atmosphere of fun, of merriment. At the same time, such a 
game should possess the quality of interest. If it leads to 
quick boredom, it is not a good game. A good game is 
one which is well-selected for the purpose in mind.—• 
Eduard C. Lindeman, Professor of Social Philosophy, New 
York School of Social Work, Columbia University, (re¬ 
tired) . 

Song Scramble 

Select several songs known to the group at your party. 
Write each line of each song on a separate slip of paper. 
When the guests arrive, give each a slip. The guests are to 
find the other players who have the same song, arrange 
the lines in the right order and sing the song as soon as 
they can. The group that sings its song first wins. 

It is surprising how unfamiliar a well-known song can 
look when all one sees is an isolated sentence. 

Sometimes a group finds that only one line is missing 
and has to do quite a hit of searching for the missing 
player. 

Who Am I? 

Here’s a good mixer, with everyone asking questions of 
each other at the same time. 


"pat “PeafrCe 


Pin slips of paper, with the names of well-known per¬ 
sons, living or dead, upon the hacks of the guests as they 
arrive. Then let them try to find out their own identity 
from each other. Of course, they can see the names of 
everyone else—but not their own. 

Players cannot ask the same person more than one ques¬ 
tion at a time. They must go from one person to another. 
Answers can only be given in the form of “yes” or “no.” 
When a player thinks he knows his identity, he doesn’t say 
anything until he has his host confirm it. 

For example: a player asks, “Am I a general?” or “Did 
I fight against England?” and so on. He does not ask, “Am 
I George Washington?” He saves this type of direct ques¬ 
tion for the host—when he feels he has guessed his identi¬ 
ty. If he has guessed the wrong person, he keeps asking 
others questions until he finally gets it right. After the 
player guesses his identity, he rejoins the game as an 
answerer. 

The host can keep a record of the order in which play¬ 
ers guess their name and declare the winner later. The 
game is noisy and funny, because everyone is trying to 
he the first to find out his identity. Players must also 
answer questions put to them by others. (A word of cau¬ 
tion to the host—cover or remove all mirrors.) 

Dance With the Broomstick 

For this dance, if you don’t have an equal division into 
couples, it doesn’t make any difference if girls dance with 
girls and boys with boys. Divide up, leaving one person 
without a partner and give this brave volunteer a broom¬ 
stick instead. 

The leader plays a piano or phonograph. While the 
music plays, the couples must dance—the guest with the 
broomstick dancing too, just like the others. Suddenly, 
when tlie music stops—even in the middle of a bar—every¬ 
one must switch partners. The guest with the broomstick 


Reprinted through the courtesy of the Sterling Pnhlishing Com¬ 
pany, Incorporated, from 101 Best Games for Teen-Agers, by Lillian 
and Godfrey Frankel. $2.00. 
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flroj);; it and gralt? tlie nearest partner. Tlie jierson now 
left without a partner gets tlie hrooinstick and tlie dance 
conlinnes. This is great fun for all, and a way of getting 
people better acquainted. 

Numbers 

The host counts the nuniher of guests present. Then he 
calls out in the folloiving nianner: ‘‘We have thirty jieople 
here. Now when 1 say, ‘Mix into three’s,’ 1 want yon to 
gel into groujis of three. When 1 call, ‘.Mix into five’s,’ then 
qiiii'kli gel into groups of five and so on. Now ready! 
.Mix into three’s!’’ 

This heeonies lively, because the guests have to scurry 
around and gel into groups of the required size. There 
usually is a great deal of borrowing and shuffling around 
before the groups are all of the same iiuuiber. The real 
fun begins when you eall out, “Mix into ten’s!” This is a 
sure way to start off the parly with a bang. 

Musical Charades 

This is a team game, played by the whole team aeling 
out the song as a complete scene, without performing each 
s) liable or word individually. When the song is guessed, 
the iicrfonuing team sings it. Verses can be acted out as 
scenes in themselves or, if the identity of the song is clear 
in one scene, then that is sufficient. 

Here are a few songs with which to start off: “On Top 
of Old Smoky,” “The Blue Tail Fly,” “On, Wisconsin,” 
“The Whiffeiipoof Song,” “September Song,” “Solitude,” 
“Star Spangled Banner,” and “America, the Beautiful.” If 
this form of charade proves too difficult, it is fair to tell 
the group what kind of a song you are acting out—that is, 
whether it is folk, jazz, popular, patriotic, show tune, 
s|)irilnal or collegiate. Musical charades are good for de¬ 
veloping a singing period in your program. 

Rhythm 

After everyone is sealed in a circle, the players start 
to beat lime. They gel a rhylbin by first slap})ing their 
hands on their knees, then clapping their hands together 
and then slapping their knees again. They keep this up 
until, at the last beat, someone starts the game by calling 
out a word. 

Ixl’s make believe player “A” calls out the word “good.” 
The group then goes through the rhythm of clapping 
knees, hands, then knees. Right after the last motion, the 
player silling next to “A” in the circle must call out a 
word beginning with the last letter of the previous w’ord. 
In this case, the player can eall out “dog.” The grouji then 
goes through the three rhythm motions again and the next 
player may call out “gift.” If he had called out “good,” 
he would have one point against him, because xvords 
cannot be repeated. 

I'be rbylhm must be kej)l up this way: Clap, clap, clap, 
word; clap, clap, clap, word; and so on. The game goes 
vcr\ (juickly because the rhythm is fast. After a player 
misses three limes, he is out of the game. A player can 
miss by giving the name of a person or place or by failing 
to give any w'ord directly after the last beat of the rhythm. 

Pass the Orange 

Two or more teams of equal number are formed. The 
player at the head of each team has an orange, which be 


holds imdcr his chin. The second person oil each team has 
to grab the orange w'ith his neck and chin. Hands caiiuot 
be used. The movements and gestures which the players 
go through in order to pass the orange become very 
comical. 

The first team to pass the orange to the last player in 
line wins. If there arc just a few members on each team, 
the orange can be passed back in reverse order, from last 
man to first, before the game is over. If the orange drops 
to the floor, the jilayer cannot use his hands to pick it up, 
but must pick it up with bis neck and chin. 

Last Couple Stoop 

Partners, girl and boy, are chosen for this popular 
game. The players form a circle, boys on the inside, girls 
on the outside. Make sure that everyone knows his partner. 
Members of the same sex can play this game the same 
way—with partners. 

When the music begins (piano or phonograph), the 
outer circle walks clockwise, the inner circle counterclock¬ 
wise. 

When the music slops, partners run for each other, grab 
each other’s hand and stoop down. The last couple to stoop 
is eliminated and assists in helping to spot the next “last 
couple to stoop.” 

You’re In 

In this intellectual game, a player starts by giving a 
brief biography of some famous man or woman, telling it 
in the first person. For example; “I know I’m a great wit. 
Everything I’ve done that’s made me famous is evidence 
of it. 1 used to have red hair and I associate with people 
of the theatre.” 

The present tense is always used, even in telling of some¬ 
one dead. The biographer must be skillful enough to tell 
facts and, at the same time, to keep the group from guess¬ 
ing the name of the person in the biography. First person 
is used for both men and women, regardless of the sex of 
the player telling the story. 

Now', as soon as a listener thinks that be knows the 
name of the person, he asks a question. His question must 
be a guarded one, because be doesn’t want to disclose the 
identity to the rest of the group. If, by the question asked, 
the biographer feels the questioner knows whom he is 
supposed to represent, he answers, “You’re in.” For ex¬ 
ample: Player: “Did you ever have a spouse?” (It’s wise 
to use “spouse” instead of “husband” or “wife” so the 
grou}) W'on’t know the sex of the person right off.) Bi¬ 
ographer; “Yes.” Player: “Did you ever have dealings 
with Cleopatra?” Biographer: “You’re in.” (The biogra- 
[iher assumes that the player knows that he has been repre¬ 
senting George Bernard Shaw, because Shaw wrote Caesar 
and Cleopatra.) 

If the biographer is sure that the player is not hinting 
at the right person, he says, “No, you’re not in'.” The bi¬ 
ographer continues telling his story, bit by bit, and answer¬ 
ing questions. As the game,proceeds, the additional clues 
make it easier. The players “not in” continue asking 
questions until all, or almost all of them, are “in.” The 
person who fir.st guessed correctly becomes the biographer 
for the next round. 
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Because the following list of training opportunities had 
to be made up in November for this issue of Recreation, 
the plans for many of the short-term training institutes 
are not definite; however, final arrangements for these 
usually are not completed very far in advance, in any 
case. For the most part, the people serving on committees 
and acting as chairmen for these training programs do so 
on a volunteer basis, and cannot be sure of their availa¬ 
bility too far ahead of time. They are full-time profes¬ 
sional people with other major responsibilities, who have 
seen the need for this type of training and are performing 
these duties as extra services. If it were not for their 
willingness to take on these additional responsibilities, 
many of the institutes would never be held. 


In some cases, the conferences are fairly well known 
and the dates and locations vary little year after year. For 
others, however, there is just enough information given so 
that those interested will be able to investigate further 
through the appropriate channels. 

We are continuing to follow personnel identified with 
these and other institutes. The leadership changes frequent¬ 
ly, and it is difficult to keep in touch with those in charge. 
However, more specific information on these and a listing 
of other institutes, as they are reported, will be published 
at a later date. 

Individuals interested in the institutes conducted by the 
training specialists of the National Recreation Association 
arc referred to the schedule on the inside back cover of 
each issue of Recreation. 


Date 


Recreation Leadership Training Programs 

Location for Farther Information 


February 

Eastern Cooperative Recreation 
School (Winter Session) 

February 25-29 

Annual Great Lakes Park 
Training Institute 

March 

Annual Recreation Conference 

March 

Group Work Institute for 

New England Workers 

March 2-8 

Great Plains Recreation 

Leaders Laboratory 

April 

Mountain Folk Festival 


Miss Kulli Norris, 62 West 82 ik 1 .Street, New York 21, New York 

Garrett G. Eppley, School of Health, Physical Education and 
Kecreation, Indiana University, Bloomington, Imliana 

Miss Ruth Mclntire, Extension Specialist in Recreation, Coopera¬ 
tive Extension Work, University of Massachnsetts, Amherst, 
Massachusetts 

Boston University, .School of Social Work, 264 Bay State Road, 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 

Reverend Howard Christenson, Dannebrog, Nebraska 
Frank H. Smith, Box 1826, Berea College, Berea, Kentucky 


April 

April 

April 

April 

April 

April 

April 4, 5 
April-May 
April-May 


National Folk Festival 

Ihduhapi Recreation Leader 
Laboratory 

Kansas State Camp Workshop 


Buckeye Recreation Workshop 

Leisurecraft and Counseling 
Camp 

Recreation Skills Institute 
Kentucky Folk Festival 
Recreation Training School 


Sonthwestern Recreation Leaders 
Laboratory 


Miss Sarah Gertrude Knott, Room 214, 706 Chestnut Street, 
St. Louis 1, Missouri 

Box 491, Minneapolis I, Minnesota 


Miss Mary Elsie Border, Assistant State Club Leader, Division of 
Extension, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas 

R. Bruce Tom, Cooperative Extension Service, Ohio State Uni¬ 
versity, Columbus 10, Ohio 

Earl H. Regnier. Recreation Supervisor, Department of Physical 
Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 

William B. Pond, Acting Supervisor, State Parks and Recrea¬ 
tion Commission, Seattle, Washington 

Miss Lovaine Lewis. Instructor, Women’s Division, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 

Westchester Recreation Commission, County Office Building, 
Wliite Plains, New York 

Travis Hughes, Assistant State Club Leader, State College, New 
Mexico 


The Methodist Church also conducts recreation workshops in various sections of the country. For further information on 
these and other workshops, write to Mr. Larry Eisenberg, Box 871, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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Make It Yourself 
N INTERESTING challenge to hobby¬ 
ists, crafts groups and all who 
take pride in “making it themselves” 
is offered hy the Mak-a-Clok Kit, com¬ 
bining the fun of creatiX'c construction 
with some cabinet-making and finish¬ 
ing. Priced at S8.95, the kit contains 
parts and instructions for making a 
handsome, solid wood clock case for 
installation and the self-starting Ses¬ 
sions electric movement. The main 
wood two-inch block is pre-drilled, 
with a four-inch diameter hole to fit 
the clock—which, incidentally, is pre¬ 
assembled and in ])erfect working 
order. 

Details for wood finishing and si.x 
designs in photographic, as well as 
blueprint, form also are included. 
Hobbyists may select one of the styles 
or choose parts of each for creating 
individual designs. For further infor¬ 
mation, write to Bradley-Rogers Cor¬ 
poration, 19 West Twenty-fourth 
Street, New York 10, New York. 

Stadium Seats 

A new, improved model of its alumi¬ 
num stadium seat is being featured by 
All-Luminum Products, 43 N. Third 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

The new seat, strengthened and 
modified in design to fit any stadium 
or grandstand, is now available in 
your local school or college colors, 
with the school seal or letter printed 
directly on the backrest. Priced at 
S4.95 (two for S9.50), it is weather¬ 
proof, waterjiroof and rustproof. 

New Bulletin Boards 

A great deal of attention is being 
centered upon improving your bulletin 
boards for maximum efficiency. 

The A. C. Daven])ort and Sons Com¬ 
pany, 311 N. Desplaines Street, Chi¬ 
cago 6. Illinois, manufacturers of cork 
hack boards, bulletin boards, plant 
safety boards and other identification 
devices, announces that a new develop¬ 
ment to keep cork boards clean five 
times as long as usual, even under 
dusty conditions, is now being used in 
the entire Dav-Son line. Its improved 
surface coating is responsible for mak¬ 


ing the board practically impervious 
to dirt, grease and hand marks. Con¬ 
stant use without painting or other 



surface refinishing is among the other 
advantages. The board can be had with 
or without glass. 

* * * 

The Bettercraft Company, at the 
same address as Davenport and Sons, 
has also completed a new bulletin 
board, suitable for community centers, 
playgrounds, schools, colleges, clubs, 
offices, libraries—in fact, wherever a 
bulletin board is a convenience. 

This eighteen by twenty-four inch 
composition board firmly holds thumb¬ 
tacks, has a pin-up title heading and 
border trim in various colors. 

Touchdown in Rubber 

Football history was made in At¬ 
lanta, Georgia, on October 13, when 
the Voit XF9 rubber-covered football 
made its dehut in the clash between 
Louisiana State University and Georgia 
Tech, reportedly marking the first time 
in collegiate history that anything 
other than a leather football had ever 
been used in a major college confer¬ 
ence contest. 

The game climaxed years of experi¬ 
mentation and tests for the Voit ball 
and the XF9 passed its test success¬ 
fully. The new ball was originally 
started four years ago and underwent 
a number of trials in Los Angeles high 
school and junior college games. Voit 
jilans to submit the ball for NCAA 
Rules Committee adoption this year. 

Incidentally, the game was won by 
Georgia Tech, 25-7. 


Gymnasium Equipment 
Fred Medart Products, Incorporated, 
announces the development of several 
new types of physical therapy and 
gymnasium equipment—among them, 
the Medart Wet Spirometer, using a 
float chamber principle for precision¬ 
testing of the lungs; a new Back and 
Leg Dynamometer, for accurately test¬ 
ing back and leg lifts up to 2,500 
pounds; a Hand Manuometer, for 
measuring hand grip strength; and the 
Pond-Medart Twisting Belt, designed 
to help develop expert gymnasts and 
tumblers in a short time. The last is 
constructed in two sections which 
fasten together with strong non-slip 
tension buckles. Both the outside belt, 
which holds an eye-ring support, and 
the inside belt are made of heavy duty 
webbing, bonded under pressure into 
an inseparable unit. Design and con¬ 
struction prevent fouling or twisting 
of all suspension ropes regardless of 
the number of body twists or somer¬ 
saults. 

For details and prices, write to Fred 
Medart Products, Incorporated, 3535 
DcKalb Street, St. Louis 18, Missouri. 

For Camera Fans 
A new line of cameras recently was 
introduced to the photographic market 
by Ansco, Binghamton, New York, 
during the San Francisco Convention 
of the Master Photo Dealers and Fin¬ 
ishers Association. 

Five new cameras, including four 
amateur folding cameras — Ansco 



Speedex Special, Ansco f;4.5 Speedex, 
Ansco f:4.5 Viking, Ansco f:6.3 Viking 
—and a 35mm. camera—the Ansco 
Karomat — were imported from Ger¬ 
many. They range in price from thirty- 
six dollars for the f:6.3 Viking to 
$168.50 for the precision-engineered 
35mm. camera. 

Ansco also brought out three new 
complete flash-camera-gadget bag out¬ 
fits for amateurs — including the 
Readyflash Camera Outfit at $15.95; 
the Rediflex Camera Outfit at $24.95; 
and the Flash Clipper Outfit at $26.95, 
all prices including federal tax. 

Each outfit contains a camera, 
Anscoflash with batteries, flashlamps, 
a deluxe gadget bag, film and other 
accessories. 
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Don’t Miss 

Group Games: For High Schools, Col¬ 
leges and Recreational Groups. Pub¬ 
lications Committee of the Ameriean 
Assoeiation of Health, Physical Edu¬ 
cation and Recreation, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Northwest, Washington 6, D.C. 
Some old, some new, all good! 

Make Your Own Uke. Wayne T. Pratt, 
Printing Department, Phoenix Indian 
School, Phoenix, Arizona. 10c. A good 
crafts project. 

Capitol Record Number 79-40197. “In¬ 
side Arch and Outside Under,” and 
“Right Hand Over, Left Hand Under.” 
Music hy Cliffie Stone Orchestra, calls 
by Jonesy. Wonderful! 

Washingtons Birthday Program. Pre¬ 
pared especially for the Girl Scouts of 
America by the American Heritage 
Foundation, 17 East 45th Street, New 
York 17. 15e. Good. 

Soap Carving ... in the Classroom, 
Marion Quinn Dix. National Soap 
Sculpture Committee, 160 Fifth Ave¬ 
nue, New York 10. Free. Full of ideas 
and “how-to” information for any 
grouj) interested in this fascinating 
hobby. 

Basket-Volleyball 
Basket-volleyball, a novelty team 
game, combines basic volleyball skills 
with typical basketball game situations. 
Developed by William Ricker, Roose¬ 
velt Junior High School, Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania, and Thomas Nimmo, a 
student teacher, it calls for the ele¬ 
ments of teamwork found in both 


games, according to tliese rules: 

Playing Area: Any standard basket¬ 
ball court. 

Equipment: A regulation volleyball. 

Players: At least ten and more. Ideal 
with eight to ten on a side; there may 
be as many as twenty on a team. 

Line-up: Similar to that in man-to- 
man basketball. 

Object; To score by tapping the 
ball into the basket and to prevent 
the other team from scoring. 

Procedure; Start with a jump ball 
at center as in basketball. Teamwork 
consists of a series of volleys from 
])layer to player. 

Scoring: Same as in basketball. 

Time: Two fifteen-minute halves of 
straight running time. 

Violations: Ball striking floor; ball 
going out of bounds; catching ball; 
more than two successive volleys by 
one player (but any number of taps 
can be made when rebounding off 
backboard in attemj)ting to score) ; 
striking ball with fist (repeated offense 
invokes technical foul) ; ball striking 
obstacles around court; and all others 
covered in basketball code, except 
back-court rule. 

Penalty: Opposing team takes ball 
out of bounds at closest boundary line 
to violation. Ball is put back into play 
with volleyball serve. It cannot be 
blocked in this situation. When re¬ 
sponsibility for violation cannot be de¬ 
termined, play is resumed, with jump 
at nearest circle between the two play¬ 
ers involved. 

Fouls: Same as in basketball. 

Penalty: One or two throws, as in 


basketball. Free throw is taken by the 
fouled player standing on foul line, 
throwing ball into air for a setu]) and 
trying to score with a volley. -Re¬ 
printed from Scholastic Conch, Octo¬ 
ber 1951. 

New Films 

V for Volunteers. National Film 
Board of Canada. 16 mm.—sound - 
twenty minutes—two reels. Available 
through Association Films, Incorpo¬ 
rated. This is a new, dramatically-ef- 
fective documentary, produced through 
the cooperation of the Canadian Wel¬ 
fare Council, the Department of Na¬ 
tional Health and Welfare and the 
Association of Junior Leagues of 
America. It dramatically illustrates, 
through the experiences of a suburban 
family, “too busy” to help with civic 
activities, that volunteer work is every¬ 
body’s business. A substantial part of 
the picture deals with the need for, 
and use of, volunteer help in public 
recreation activities; and the inter¬ 
viewing and placement of the volunteer 
are given good coverage. Having pre¬ 
viewed the film in New York, National 
Recreation Association representatives 
would like to call it to the attention of 
local recreation departments as excel¬ 
lent for use in interpreting to the com¬ 
munity volunteer services as they can 
a])ply locally, and for recruiting. 

Here Comes the Band. RKO Pictures 
Corporation. Those interested in de- 
veloj)ing bands and smaller instru¬ 
mental ensembles will derive inspira¬ 
tion and ideas from this two-reel film, 
a recent RKO-Pathe release. Invite 
your music groups, particularly your 
teen-agers, to see it. It features the 
well-known University of Michigan 
band performing at football games, in 
marching formations and in various 
action patterns, also covering the train¬ 
ing of band members and the details 
of planning new routines. It attractive¬ 
ly demonstrates the educational, social 
and recreational values of learning to 
play an instrument. Check ivith your 
local theatre manager to find out when 
this picture will be playing in your 
town. A 16 mm. copy of it will be 
available in May. For further informa¬ 
tion, write to RKO Pictures Corpora¬ 
tion, 1270 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York 20. 
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Planning for Recreation 
in Rnral Areas — 


Problems of rural life and educa¬ 
tion in California have been the sub¬ 
ject of discussion at four conferences 
held in California cities under the 
sponsorship of the California State 
Department of Education. Many ques¬ 
tions relating to the function of ru¬ 
ral recreation, organization, faciliti- 
ties, leadership and programs have 
been discussed and recommendations 
developed. 

Features of rural conditions and ru¬ 
ral living considered distinctive and 
necessary in planning for recreation 
are: 

1. Many times, rural homes are 
quite large and could be the center 
of neighborhood activities, if this were 
encouraged. 

2. Playground apparatus for physi¬ 
cal development is of minor impor¬ 
tance, since such natural apparatus 
as trees, fences, and irregular terrain 
often present opportunity for climbing 
and vigorous physical activities. 

3. Rural school buildings usually 
are centered within the community 
and include many recreation facilities 
which should be available on a year- 
round basis. 

4. School district transportation fa¬ 
cilities may he used, if authorized by 
the trustees, for transporting children 
to the school, swimming pool, park. 


playground and/or community center, 
after school and week-ends during the 
school year and during vacation pe¬ 
riods. This is particularly important, 
owing to the distances involved in 
sparsely-populated areas. 

5. Rural organization facilities often 
are suitable as attractive meeting 
places and recreation centers, as pro¬ 
grams are developed. 

6. Farm pets, hunting and fishing, 
swimming, winter sports, study of 
birds, butterflies and insects, astrono¬ 
my and gardening provide inherent 
opportunities for recreation in the ru¬ 
ral environment and should be uti¬ 
lized. 

7. The rural recreation program 
need not give much emphasis to segre¬ 
gation by age groups and by sex, 
as families normally participate as a 
group in many social and physical ac¬ 
tivities, and it is a normal pattern for 
boys and girls to hold memberships in 
the same clubs. 

Of the recommendations, upon which 
general agreement was reached, some 
apply equally to urban communities, 
but others are distinctly related to the 
rural situation. Major recommenda¬ 
tions include: 

1. That adequate recreation serv¬ 
ices, under properly constituted pub¬ 
lic authority and with adequate pub¬ 


lic financing, be made available to all 
people within the state. 

2. That every county and rural com¬ 
munity establish a legally-authorized 
recreation board or commission. 

3. That all public authorities permit 
full utilization of available facilities; 
adapt present facilities for year-round 
community use; plan, design and con¬ 
struct buildings and facilities for year- 
round community use, with emphasis 
upon winter utility. 

4. That tliorough research and study 
be initiated in order to establish es¬ 
sential standards in rural recreation. 

5. That public and private agencies 
cooperate in jointly supporting and 
conducting a recreation training pro¬ 
gram for professional and volunteer 
leaders. 

6. That adequate salaries be pro¬ 
vided to attract competent qualified 
personnel to rural recreation. 

7. That public schools make availa¬ 
ble district transportation facilities for 
community recreation purposes, where 
needed. 

8. That the section relating to 
training for leisure in the statement, 
“Framework for Public Education in 
California,” issued by the California 
Framework Committee of the State 
Curriculum Commission, he endorsed 
as sound and comprehensive. 

9. That state, county, school district 
and city governments cooperate in es¬ 
tablishing, promoting, conducting and 
financing adequate public recreation 
programs in rural areas. 

10. That public recreation be recog¬ 
nized as an essential governmental 
service. 

11. That county boards of super¬ 
visors provide sufficient financial al¬ 
locations for the hiring and training 
of personnel to carry on a well-planned 
recreation program, and for the main¬ 
tenance and operation of available fa¬ 
cilities. 

12. That the planning of all public 
recreation facilities be coordinated 
through an appropriate local or coun¬ 
ty planning commission. 

13. That public school facilities be 
made available and be utilized as com¬ 
munity recreation centers in rural 
areas, and that future school facilities 
be planned for recreational, as well as 
educational, use. 


AWARDS YOU CAN AFFORD 


OVER 100 RECREATION 
DEPARTMENTS USING 
OUR PLASTIC TROPHYS 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE SAMPLE 



W. R. MOODY 


704 N. MARIPOSA 
BURBANK, CALIF. 
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Books Received 


Mystery Mine, Kenneth L. Sinclair. 
The John C. Winston Company, 
Philadelphia. $2.50. 

Parties on a Budget, Louise Price 
Bell. Prentice-Hall, Incorporated, 
New York. $2.95. 

Principles of Recreation, John L. 
Hutchinson. A. S. Barnes and Com¬ 
pany, New York. $3.50. 

School Planning, Kenneth Reid. 
Architectural Record, New York. 
$ 8 . 00 . 

Sports Thrills, Encyclopedia of. 
Jack C. Dawson. Hart Publishing 
Company, New York. $2.75; paper, 
$ 1 . 00 . 

Square Dance!, Ralph J. McNair. 
Garden City Books, Garden City, 
New York. $1.50. 

World’s Favorite Recipes from the 
United Nations, The, edited by the 
American Home Economics Asso¬ 
ciation. Harper and Brothers, New 
York. Paper, $1.00. 


Pamphlets 


Design, Construction and Operating 
Principles of Electromagnets 
for Attracting Copper, Alumi¬ 
num AND Other Non-ferrous Met¬ 
als, Leonard R. Crow. The Scien¬ 
tific Book Publishing Company, Vin¬ 
cennes, Indiana. Cloth, $1.25; Paper, 
$ 1 . 00 . 

Exceptional Child, The, Report of 
conference held under the auspices 
of tlie Child Research Clinic of the 
Woods Schools, Langhorne, Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Facts For You, A Study on Annual 
Reports. Herbert L. Fisher, Box 
1259, YMCA, Tampa 1, Florida. 
$ 1 . 00 . 

Fears of Children, Helen Ross. Sci¬ 
ence Research Associates, Incorpo¬ 
rated, Chicago. $.40. 

Health Instruction in the Second¬ 
ary Schools, H. F. Kilander. Feder¬ 
al Security Agency. Superintendent 
of Documents, United States Govern¬ 


ment Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. $.10. 

Here’s How To Do It, Supplement 
Number One, catalogue of films. 
Physical Fitness Division, Depart¬ 
ment of National Health and Wel¬ 
fare, Ottawa, Canada. 

How You Grow, Bernice L. Neugar- 
ten. Science Research Associates, In¬ 
corporated, Chicago. $.40. 

Long Play Records of Jewish In¬ 
terest, catalogue. Federation for 
Jewish Service, Omaha, Nebraska. 

National Survey of Recreation in 
Canadian Communities, sponsored 
by the National Council on Physical 
Fitness, the Canadian Federation of 
Mayors and Municipalities and the 
Parks and Recreation Association of 
Canada. Physical Fitness Division, 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare, Ottawa, Canada. 

Official Basketball Guide, edited by 
Bernice Finger. American Associa¬ 
tion for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, Washington, D. C. 
$.50. 

Official Recreational Games and 
Volley Ball Guide, edited by Jane 
A. Harris and Dorothea Graham. 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, 
Washington, D. C. $.50. 

Putting on A Play, Donald Wetmore. 
Physical Fitness Division of the De¬ 
partment of National Health and 
Welfare, Ottawa, Canada. 

Recreation in Industry. Community 
Programmes Branch, Ontario De¬ 
partment of Education, Toronto, 
Canada. 

Report of the Sixth National Hi-Y 
Congress. Centennial International 
YMCA Convention. Association 
Press, New York. $.60. 

Schools for our Times. National 
Education Association of the United 
States, Washington, D. C. 

School Savings Journal for Class¬ 
room Teachers. Education Section, 
United States Savings Bonds Divi¬ 
sion, Treasury Department, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. 

Soap Carving in the Classroom, 


Marion Quinn Dix. National Soap 
Sculpture Committee, New York. 

Summer Recreation, presented hy the 
State of Minnesota, Youth Conserva¬ 
tion Commission, St. Paul. 

Teacher’s Manual for Tumbling and 
Apparatus Stunts, Otto E. Ryser. 
William C. Brown Company, Du¬ 
buque, Iowa. $3.00. 

Training Playground Leaders, 1951 
manual. Toronto District Recreation 
Directors and Community Pro¬ 
grammes Branch, Ontario Depart¬ 
ment of Education, Toronto, Canada. 

Yellowstone National Park, tourist 
study, conducted by the Wyoming 
Highway Dejiartment Planning Divi¬ 
sion, the United States Department 
of Commerce Bureau of Public 
Roads and the United States Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior National Park 
Service. 


Magazines 

Beach and Pool, August 1951 

Plan Your Club Pool Now, Edward 
N. Donath. 

A Formula for Bathing Load Limits, 
Wayne A. Becker. 

The Hard Coal Filter Media, J. A. 
Oldenburg. 

Principles of Beach Front Opera¬ 
tion, Mark L. Rennert. 

How to Promote Your Pool—A Sym¬ 
posium. 

Beach and Pool, September 1951 

Aquabolo, A New Water Game, 
James RendaU. 

A Community Club Builds a Pool, 
Dr. Charles A. Bowman, Jr. 

Methods of Cash Control, W. C. 
Stober. 

Park Maintenance, September 1951 

Water Safety—What to Anticipate, 
John B. Dunne. 

Aeration Is New Approach to Care 
of Turf, Arthur J. Smith. 

Parks and Recreation, September 
1951 

Niagara Park’s Public Golf Course 
Is Opened, Maxine T. Gray. 

Planning the School Camp, George 
B. Tobey, Jr. 

Nature Bulletins Effective in Out¬ 
door Education. 

South Dakota’s Prairie Parks. 

Maintenance Mart. 
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Recreation for Older People 
in California 

Prepared in collaboration with Ameri¬ 
can Women’s Voluntary Services of 
California, Incorporated, and the 
Department of Physical Education, 
L'niversity of California, Los An¬ 
geles. Printing Division, Documents 
Section, State of California Recrea¬ 
tion Commission, Eleventh and 0 
Streets, Sacramento 14, California. 
Paper, $.50 plus tax. 

This pamphlet, while it uses informa¬ 
tion garnered in California, will be of 
great interest and help to any com¬ 
munities or organizations conducting 
recreation programs for oldsters, or 
planning to do so. It also will be valu¬ 
able to volunteers and students inter¬ 
ested in this phase of recreation. 

The first of the four sections of this 
jtamphlet includes a six-page statement 
about our aging population, the part 
recreation plays, how it can be used 
and community responsibility. This 
section sets the stage for the more spe¬ 
cific ones which follow. 

The second section is on the organi¬ 
zation and administration of senior rec¬ 
reation programs. Its sixteen pages give 
factual recommendations about space, 
facilities, finance, personnel and so on. 

Section three consists of thirty pages 
describing actual programs of this sort 
in various California cities, each ac¬ 
count giving specific and detailed in¬ 
formation. 

Section four consists of an annotated 
bibliography of five pages, divided in¬ 
to three headings—program activities, 
general organization and administra¬ 
tion and background material. Unfor¬ 
tunately, it omits the many interesting 
and important articles which have ap¬ 


new Publications 


Covering the Leisure-time Field 


peared in Recreation, as well as in 
several other NRA publications on 
these subjects. 

However, it is good to see thought¬ 
ful, accurate information of this sort 
presented in a single inexpensive form. 
We hope that, some time soon, a criti¬ 
cal evaluation of centers and programs 
for older people will be prepared by 
some department or organization, so 
that the many present different and de¬ 
vious paths taken by such programs 
can be analyzed, studied and construc¬ 
tive recommendations made, based up¬ 
on facts. In other words, the time will 
soon come when we need to take stock. 
Otherwise, there is a possible danger 
that centers and programs for older 
people may become as “faddy” and as 
ephemeral as many teen-canteens of 
several years ago .—Virginia Mussel- 
man, Correspondence and Consultation 
Service, National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion. 

A Song in His Heart 

John Jay Daly. John C. Winston Com¬ 
pany, Philadelphia. $3.00. 

Here we have the hfe story of one of 
the great contributors to the American 
treasury of folk songs, composer of the 
ever-popular “Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginny,” “In the Evening by the 
Moonlight,” “Oh, Dem Golden Slip¬ 
pers” and others, which have endeared 
themselves to singing groups through¬ 
out the land. The biography is fiction¬ 
alized to some extent, for little is 
known of the life of James Bland ex¬ 
cept that he was born of free Negro 
parents in Flushing, New York, in 
18.54, was a member of various min¬ 
strel troupes and had a genius for turn¬ 
ing out melodies. 


Only thirty-five of his hundreds of 
songs were copyrighted, and not more 
than six or eight of these attained last¬ 
ing fame, but much of his output was 
incorporated into the minstrel shows of 
the ’80’s and ’90’s or was adapted to 
the use of other types of musical en¬ 
tertainment, without credit to the com¬ 
poser. Bland indeed was forgotten by 
the public before half his life was over, 
and he spent his latter years in practi¬ 
cal destitution. It was not until the 
past decade that interest was revived in 
the “Negro Stephen Foster,” as he has 
often been called, and posthumous hon¬ 
ors accorded him. One of these was the 
adoption of “Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginny” as the official song of that 
state. 

Mr. Daly’s book includes eight of 
the better-known Bland songs, with 
words, melodies and piano accompani¬ 
ments. It also contains illustrations 
nostalgic of the era before the sweep 
of industry, when the minstrel show 
was at its height and gave us songs 
which we have not permitted to die. 

Introduction to the book was written 
by Senator Harry F. Byrd of Virginia, 
who pays the following tribute to 
Bland; 

“Although the people of Virginia 
owe a debt of gratitude to James Bland 
for having given the Old Dominion 
state its official song, his countrymen 
in the other states are equally his bene¬ 
ficiaries. During his lifetime. Bland 
composed over seven hundred songs. 

. . . Like Stephen Foster, ... he felt 
the spiritual quality of the Negro race 
and succeeded in putting his feelings 
into words and music.” — Gertrude 
Borchard, Correspondence and Con¬ 
sultation Service, National Recreation 
Association. 
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Recreation Leadership Courses 

Sponsored jointly by the National Reereation Assoeiation and loeal reereation departments 

January, February and March, 1952 

Helen Dauncey Birmingham, Alabama Dr, I. F, Simmons, Jefferson County Board of Education 

Soeial Recreation January 7-10 

Greenville, Alabama Frank K. Eehols, Butler County Board of Education 

January 14-17 

Gadsden, Alabama 1. J. Browder, City Board of Education 

January 21-24 

Opelika, Alabama T. H. Kirby, City Board of Education 

January 28-31 

Scottsboro, Alabama Delbert Hicks, Jackson County Board of Education 

February 4-7 

Binghamton, New York Miss Evelyn S. Emerson, Council Secretary, Council of Social 

March 10-13 Agencies, 32 Henry Street 

Richmond, Virginia L. E. Kibler, Assistant Supervisor, Health and Physical Education, 

March 24-27 Safety and Recreation, State Board of Education 

Anne Livingston Wilson, North Carolina Tom Miller, Director of Recreation, Municipal Building 

Social Recreation January 14-17 

Salisbury, North Carolina Wade Hawkins, Director of Recreation, Post Office Box 453 

January 21-24 

Charlotte, North Carolina R. Foster Blaisdell, Superintendent of Parks and Recreation, City 

January 28-31 Hall 

Winston-Salem, North Carolina Loyd B. Hathaway, Superintendent of Recreation, Department of 
February 4-7 Recreation 

Fort Pierce, Florida Woodrow Dukes, Superintendent of Recreation 

February 18-21 

Southern District Ralph B. Van Fleet, 1747 Apache Trail, Clearwater, Florida 

March 3-27 

Mildred Scanlon Shreveport, Louisiana Clyde Stallcup, Superintendent of Recreation 

Social Recreation January 7-10 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma Alvin R. Eggeling, Director, Recreation Department 

January 14-17 

Amarillo, Texas Jack Hans, Director of Recreation, Park and Recreation Commis- 

January 21-24 sion. North Wing Municipal Auditorium 

Galveston, Texas William Schuler, Director of Recreation, Menard Community 

January 28-31 Center 

Alice, Texas R. B. Dixson, Superintendent, Recreation Department, City Hall 

February 4-7 

Austin, Texas Beverly S. Sheffield, Director of Recreation, Post Office Box 1160 

February 11-14 

Idaho Falls, Idaho James F. Infelt, General Secretary, YMCA 

February 25-28 

Pacific Northwest Willard H. Shumard, 1628 Tenth Avenue West, Seattle, Wash- 

March 3-28 ington 

Grace Walker Port Chester, New York Port Chester Council of Social Agencies 

Creative Recreation January 7-11 

Ames, Iowa Miss Gertrude Skow Sanford, Extension Specialist, Iowa State 

February 18-21 College of Agriculture 

Richmond, Virginia L. E. Kibler, Assistant Supervisor, Health and Physical Educa- 

March 24, 25 tion. Safety and Recreation, State Board of Education 

Frank Staples Salt Lake County Paul S. Rose, Superintendent, Recreation Department, 5177 South 

Arts and Crafts Murray, Utah State Street 

January 14-17 

Hayward, California Harold L. Teel, Superintendent, Park and Parkway District, 1015 

January 21-24 East Street 

Long Beach, California Walter L. Scott, Director of Municipal and School Recreation, 

January 28-31 Long Beach Recreation Commission, 715 Locust Avenue 

San Diego, California Mrs. Pauline des Granges, Superintendent of Recreation 

February 4-7 

Santa Monica, California Leonard F. Bright, Director of Recreation, 1130 Lincoln Boulevard 

February 11-14 

Lawton, Oklahoma Latha H. Prosser, Executive Director, Lawton-Ft. Sill Community 

March 10-14 Chest, Post Office Box 167 

Attendance at training courses conducted hy National Recreation Association leaders is usually open to all who wish to attend. 
For details as to location of the institute, contents of course, registration procedure and the like, communicate with the sponsors 
of the courses as listed above. 




Captain 

Lewis L. Millett 
Medal of Honor 


While personally leading his Infantry 
company in an attack on a strongly held 
position near Soam-Ni, Korea, Captain Mil¬ 
lett noted that his 1st Platoon was pinned 
down by heavy enemy fire. Ordering another 
platoon to the rescue, he led a fixed bayonet 



assault up the fire-swept hill. In the tra¬ 
ditional Infantry spirit. Captain Millett 
charged into the enemy positions, bayonet¬ 
ing two of his foes, then shouting encour¬ 
agement to his troops, continued throwing 
grenades, and clubbing and bayoneting the 
enemy. Inspired by his example, the attack¬ 
ing unit routed the enemy, who fled in wild 
disorder. 

“It’s an uphill struggle,” says Captain 


Millett, “to build a working peace. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the only argument aggressors re¬ 
spect is strength. Fortunately we’ve learned 
this lesson in time. 

“You can help build our strength—the 
defense-line of peace—by buying United 
States Defense Bonds. Every Bond is a dec¬ 
laration to the world—especially to would- 
be aggressors—that we aim to insure peace. 

"I think a secure peace is worth working 
for. If you think so, too, buy United States 
Defense Bonds now.” 

★ ★ ★ 

Remember llial when you’re buying bonds for na¬ 
tional defense, you’re also building a personal reserve 
of cash savings. Remember, too, that if you don’t save 
regularly, you generally don’t save at all. Money you 
take home usually is money spent. So sign up today in 
the Payroll Savings Plan where you work, or the 
Bond-A-Monlh Plan where you bank. For your coun¬ 
try’s security, and your own, buy United Stales 
Defense Bonds now! 

Peace is for the stiong... 
Buj^U St Defense Bonds now! 



The U, S. Government does not pay for thin advertisrment. It donated by thi^ publiration in cooperation tcith the 
AdvertUviy Council and the Magazine Publishers 0/ America. 
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New Mexico State Tourist Bureau 


Time IS FLYING . . . 

Soon you will start planning 
your summer vocation, and if 
you ore looking for new ideas, 
or 

If you want to try something 
"different" . . . 

WATCH FOR THE NEW 


^ce>tH/*nje^ J^^aCiiAcfcs — Y/. jA- 


A SPECIAL ISSUE OF 



magazine 


This special publication, planned to supplement our usual ten issues of RECREATION, will 
tell you, your family and your friends how you may hove BETTER summer vocations, for LESS 

MONEY—at home, in the community and nearby recreation areas, and in the state and na¬ 

tional parks throughout this country. Here is a chance to become familiar with exciting and in¬ 
teresting information on the subject. Do you know, for instance, that there is an organization 
which will give you information on farm vacations; that pack trips in the Eastern mountains 
can be arranged for you; what "treats" to plan if you stay at home; what to take on a camp¬ 
ing trip; how to keep your children amused on a long drive? Are you an expert car packer? 

Would you like to know about dude ranch visits, wilderness trail rides, or special events in 
different parts of the country? 


U. S. Forest Service 


COMING-SPRING 1952 Price $.50 

ffiff with a new magazine subscription ar a renewal 

FREE offer with new subscription or renewal of a 
subscription to RecrcATIOS magazine will be avail¬ 
able far a limited period of time only so ORDER 
NOW. Magazine $3.00 —One Year; $5.50 —2 Years. 

NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. N.Y. 
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...the universal comment of the 
Recreation Directors at the Nat'l 
Recreation Association Conven¬ 
tion in Boston... when they saw 
and heard... 



Rek-O-Kut's All-Speed, Portable, 
Indoor-Outdoor Phonograph 


■y'es-JustlllWW'Nee'i.'' 


because: 


• The RHYTHMASTER, In addition to playing all 
your 3316, 45 and 78 R.P.M. records at their 
normal speeds, is the only phonograph avail¬ 
able that allows you to play ANY record at 
ANY speed which best meets the exact re¬ 
quirements of teacher and puplll 

• By plugging a microphone Into Input pro¬ 
vided, the recreation director can super¬ 
impose his voice over the selection being 
played and accent the record with personal 
comments and Instructions. 

• INDOORS: Powerful amplifier and speaker 
accommodates 1000 people in auditorium, 
gymnasium, ballroom, etc. 

• OUTDOORS: Simply plug your trumpet speak¬ 
ers directly Into the RHYTHMASTER for use 
on athletic fields, etc. 

3 EDUCATIONAL TOOLS IN ONE: 

1.«A fuU range hi-fi phonograph 

2—>1 P. X. sysfem (when microphone Is 
pfvgged fn) 

3 —>1 hi'fi radio receiver (when used wffh 
your AM or fM tuner) 


IT COSTS LESS TO BUYREK-O-KUT! 

QUALITY is the word for REK-O-KUT... Your 
REK-O-KUT RHYTHMASTER Will serve you faith¬ 
fully, without maintenance or breakdown, day- 
in and day-out. It will pay you well to Invest 
In the Incomparably versatile Rhythmaster... 
it costs less and offers more In the long run. 

Write for new 1952 catalog of REK-O-KUT 
Instruments for the educational fiold. 


THE PLAYGROUND SUMMER NOTEBOOK 

1952 Edition 


Sanu* Size—12 weekly issues 

Same Time—Beginning April 25, 1952 

Siiiiaev I'rleM*—•-'1^1.50 

Front la^t year*a rttflfhfHtk itsem: 

“This lillle puhlication is tixcollenl. It is hrimful of good ideas. We like il.”— 
/I. E. Center, Superintendent oj Recreation, Ahron, Ohio. 

•*\Vr rs))ecially like the listing of siiecial activities aheatl of lime lo allow suffi¬ 
cient jireparation for the program.” -Genis G. Crowder^ Division of Recreation, New- 
port News, 

4lrd«*r from 

Natinnal Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


For CLEAN, HEALTHFUL 

DUSTLESS 
PLAY AREAS 


Use Clean — Odorless 


Low Cost 



^LVAYl 

. Calcium 
^Chloride^ 


Want your playgrounds 
atliletic Belds, tenuis courts 
kept free of annoying, germ¬ 
bearing dust? It’s easy with SOL 
VAY CALCIUM CHLORIDE. This 

clean, colorless, odorless material completely eliminates 
dust oil practically all types of uiipaved surfaces. It’s in¬ 
expensive and is easily apph'ed, even by inexperienced 
help. Requires no expensive equipment. Makes play areas 
better, safer, healthier places to play in. Used by school 
boards, park departments and tennis clubs for over thirty 
years. Solve YOUR dust problem with SOLVAY CAL¬ 
CIUM CHLORIDE. 


REK-O-KUT CO. 

35*19 Out’v'ns Blvd., Long City, N Y 


*' YISIOH 458 Brotdway. New Yytf Cily. U S * 
R .OIO CORP ITO 580 Kin|> St W . Terenlo 


J 


SEND FOR 
FREE BOOK 

For complete infor¬ 
mation on methods 
of apijlication, quan¬ 
tities required and 
other details, send 
for free book—“END 
DUST VYith Solvay 
Calcium Chloride”. 
Contains important 
information on the 
dust problem, a s 
well as helpful in¬ 
structions. Mail cou¬ 
pon today ... no 
obligatiun. 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 

Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y, 

Pleose send me, without obiigotion, your free book “END DUST 
with Soivoy Colcium Chloride.“ 


Orgonizotion. 


. . State.2-252 
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Safety, no maintenance, biggest play capacity per 
square foot of ground area and per dollar of 
cast—these are just a few of the reasons why 
JUNGLEGYM is admittedly the world's most famous 
ployground device. Thousands are in daily use 
from coast to coost. Why not give the children of 
your playground the advantages of a JUNGLEGYM 
. . . now? 

Write for Illustrated Bulletin On Porter's 
Streamlined Line That Will Save 
You Money . . . Time. 


PORTER can supply you with these fundamental playground units, too! 




No. 240 Merry-Go-Round 
Will safely accommodate 30 children ot 
one time. Noiseless, na-wobble, no- 
swoy operation. An engineering mar¬ 
vel, and precision-made. Guaranteed. 








No. 136 Stratosphere See-Saw 
Sensationally new. Gives "ups-o-doisy” 
ride 33-1 /3% higher than conventionol 
see-saw, yet sofer becouse of hoop 
handies, soddle seots ond level-seot 
feature. 


No. 58-F Playground 
Basketball Backstop 
All-Steel fan-shoped bonk 
rigidly mounted on steel 
mast and braced for permo- 
nent service. Finished to with¬ 
stood the weother. Ofticiol. 


No. 38 Combination Set 
Offers six different kinds of funful, 
healthful playground activity. A com¬ 
pact, economicol unit that's ideol for 
limited ground oreos. Ruggedly con¬ 
structed. 



No. 109 Six-Swing Set 
Built for sofe, permonent service. Sturdy 
10-ft. frome held rigidly together by 
Tested Malleable Iron fitting of exclu¬ 
sive Porter “bolt-through” design. 


THE J. E. 


PORTER 




CORPORATION 

OTTAWA, ILlINCiS 


MANUtACTURERS OF PLAYGROyMf), CYM.tJASIUM AHU SWIMMING rfOl ECUIFMENT 


Exclusive makers of the world-famous JUNGLEGYM^ 

Reg. U. S. Pot. Off. 


CLIMBING 

STRUCTURE 
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^^IIAT IS A SINGULAR CAPTION for an 
editorial in a recreation maga¬ 
zine! Isn’t it? But wait. Is it so 
strange after all for a profession dedi¬ 
cated to helping others—a profession 
that, happily, cannot “command its 
parishioners” but only beseech and 
beguile them? 

During the nine months past we 
have been thinking again through this 
whole question of leadership in the 
potentially great and significant field 
of recreation. Face after face ap¬ 
peared before us in the heartening re¬ 
view of the leaders we know and have 
known across the land. 

But then one begins to wonder 
about some things. Why, for example, 
among equally competent technicians 
in our field, are only some great 
leaders? Why are others, of equal 
competence, merely technicians? Why 
do some instill in all they touch—in¬ 
dividuals, neighborhoods, yes, whole 
communities—an added richness and 
fun in living? And again, why do 
others with equal professional equip¬ 
ment, leave these little changed? Why 
in one of our cities did most of the 
children in the neighborhood of an 
attractive playground walk by it, eight 
blocks, to another less attractive one? 
The personnel records of both super¬ 
visors were identical and good -in 
education and training. One notices at 
recreation congresses that certain men 
and women are in almost constant de¬ 
mand by younger leaders in the field 
for advice, consultation and encourage¬ 
ment. Why? 

For some years rve have had our 
own answer, but want two others to 
speak first. John Colt, who had taught 

John W. Faust is the greatly beloved 
dean of NRA district representatives, 
having devotedly served the associa¬ 
tion for twenty-eight years to date. 


at Princeton, been a bank president, a 
state oflicial, editor of a newspaper and 
finally director of parole of a state— 
his proudest job, wrote us the week 
before he died: “One conviction which 
I hold with unswerving certitude is 
that if we want to accomplish anything 
with people, it can only he done 
through true loving kindness. This is 
a matter of the heart, as rveU as of the 
mind, and that is why we haven’t ac¬ 
complished more in human relations 
through all the thousands of years of 
recorded history. But it is the greatest 
work in the world and must and will 
go on.” 

Next, hear from an outstanding 
scientist and author, Dr. Ashley Mon¬ 
tagu, chairman of the department of 
anthropology of Rutgers University. In 
his book, “On Being Human,”* he has 
brought together, for the first time, 
leading scientific data from the fields 
of biology, physiology, jisychology and 
the social sciences in support of the 
principle that cooperation, not con¬ 
flict, is the natural law' of life. He has 
this to say: “Man is born for coopera¬ 
tion, not for competition or conflict. 
This is a basic discovery of modern 
science. It confirms a discovery made 
some two thousand years ago by one 
Jesus of Nazareth. In a word: it is the 
principle of love which embraces all 
mankind. It is the principle of hu¬ 
manity, of one world, one brotherhood 
of peoples. 

“Man cannot live h) bread alone-- 
physiologically, biologically, psycho¬ 
logically and socially, he can retain his 
health and flourish only in love of, 
and cooperation w'ith, his fellow man. 

"Science jioints the w'ay to survival 
and happiness for all mankind through 
love and cooperation . . . Men w'ho do 


• Published liy Henry Schumau, Incor¬ 
porated, New York, price $1.95. 



not love one another are sick.” 

The (]ualities of heart and soul and 
mind to which these men refer, we 
have for years labeled as a capacity for 
militant affection. We do not mean 
the kind of love that “as the creeper 
entwincth the tree trunk” and kills it. 
We mean an outgoing affection that 
envelopes and buttresses all those 
whom it touches, heartening and en¬ 
couraging them to greater nobility of 
achievement. We mean that affection 
which resolutely sees the finest in peo¬ 
ple, believing that is what they are; 
one w'hich makes it yiossihle to kindly 
and affectionately admonish, and both 
to give and withhold with love. 

This we believe fervently is the hall¬ 
mark of truly great leadership. It 
raises such leaders and their works 
above the horizon. 

For them, recreation leadership is 
not just a job, “security” and a pen¬ 
sion. For them, it is a way of life—a 
dedication, a devotion to ideals of liv¬ 
ing. Its greatest compensation is to 
know that one has had a part in help¬ 
ing others burgeon out in the full 
bloom of living fully, richly, of “living 
for the fun of it” as Dr. Fosdick puts 
it. 

Professional skills and competence 
are basic and essential, but they alone 
arc not enough to merit the jirofes- 
sional status to which we aspire. Sta¬ 
tus is merited and w'on by grow'th in 
stature, spiritually, mentally, technical- 
1). It is won by a steady deep flow'ing 
current of dedication and devotion to 
one’s fellow' man and the job. Loving 
kindness, cooperation, militant affec¬ 
tion arc the yeast that “leavencth the 
whole loaf.” 
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imnmRAFT supplies 


OSBORN OFFERS YOU . . . 

BIG ILLUSTRATED SUPPLY FOLDER 

Shows mony easy'tO’moke camp projects 
ready to put together, such as beoutiful 
belts, bags, purses, cigarette coses ond 
hundreds of other Items. 



"CAMP SPECIAL" MOCCASIN 

Genuine leather with composi¬ 
tion soles. All sizes for all oges. 

Ideal for the beoch, in the 
woods, along paths and for 
lounging. 

Per Pair — $3.9S 
($3.55 in 12 poir lots) 

:A:68-PAGE LEATHERCRAFT supply catalog — only 2Sc 

Illustrates all types of moccasins and leather items of in- 
terest at summer camps, modeling tools, lacings, instruction 
books for handicraft purposes, etc. No experience needed. 


CLIP AND MAIL NOW! 



OSBORN BROS. SUPPLY CO., 

223 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, 111. 

Please rush □ Free Illustrated Supply Folder; 

Idea-packed 68-pagc Leatliercraft Supplies 
Catalog for which I enclose 23c in coin. 


Just off the press 

Zhe Mtwell Story 

In tribute to Ernest Tenyck 
Attwell for thirty years of 
faithful service in inspired 
recreation leadership, this 
book is one of the treasures 
you will wont in your library 
—as o guide and reminder of 
creative achievement in the 
recreation profession. 

Published by 

National Recreation Association 
for E. T. Attwell Memorial 
Committee 

Limited clothbound deluxe edition . $5.00 

Paper edition ... $1.00 
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THfS BIG ILLUSTRATED 

LEATHERCRAFT 

CATALOG AND GUIDE 


LARSON LEATHERCRAFT 
FOR CRAFTS CLASSES 


Complete Stock 


Prompt Shipment 


Lcalhcrcraft is our only business, and onr stock is tlie 
largest and most complete in America. That is why you 
can always depend upon immediate and complete ship¬ 
ment ef orders sent tn us. Whether your requirements 
are for beginners’ kits needing no tools or experience, for 
very young bovs and girls, or tooling leathers, supplies 
and tools fur older, more advanced students or hobbyists, 
he sure to cheek the LARSO.V LEATIIERCHAFT CATA¬ 
LOG first. Write today lor your FREE copy of our big il- 
liistratccl Catalng and Guide to latest Leatnercraft projects. 

J. C. LARSON COMPANY 

The Eorernosf Name in Leathercraft 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 1407, Chicago 24, III. 


J. C. LARSON CO., Dept. 1407 I 

820 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago 24, III. I 

Please send me a FREE copy of your latest | 
Illustrated Catalog and Guide to Leathercraft. . 
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► Standakdized recreation titles 
and specifications have been adopted 
by ibe Westchester County, New York. 
Personnel Division for use in the coun¬ 
ty’s town and villages. The Westches¬ 
ter Recreation Executives Association 
worked closely with the Personnel Di¬ 
vision for eighteen months on this 
project. The executive’s standard title 
is “Superintendent of Recreation.” 

► An invitation to serve on a new 
lay advisory committee of the New 
York Department of Hosjiitals has been 
accepted hy Joseph Prendergast, Ex¬ 
ecutive Director of the National Rec¬ 
reation Association. 

^ A NEiv leaflet, Recreation a New 
Profession in a Changing World, pub¬ 
lished by the National Recreation As¬ 
sociation is just off the press, and is 
being mailed immediately to all recrea¬ 
tion and park executives and members 
of the association. It summarizes the 
training, experience and personal back¬ 
ground needed for full time work with 
military and civilian recreation agen¬ 
cies. A handy guide for persons who 
counsel students considering careers, 
and for young people who want to en¬ 
ter the recreation field, it is available 
free upon request from the Recrea¬ 
tion Association Personnel Service. Be¬ 
cause the great demand for recreation 
workers by the armed forces, as well 
as hy community recreation depart¬ 
ments expanding to meet defense needs, 
has created a shortage of professional 
workers, the pamphlet was planned as 
a defense service of the association and 
was financed by United Defense Fund. 

► Consultant service on park plan¬ 
ning problems was recently ])rovided 
hy the National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion’s ])lanning division to the Erie 
County, New York, Planning Board. 


Other studies completed during the fall 
months include an analysis of the rec¬ 
reation services of Oglehay Park and 
Oglebay Institute, Wheeling, West Vir¬ 
ginia, and a recreation [ilan for the 
town of Franklin, Virginia. The replan¬ 
ning of recreation ])roperties in Toledo. 
Ohio is continuing, with a preliminary 
re])ort to be jiublished in the near fu¬ 
ture. A series of area designs has been 
completed for the Callaway Community 
foundation, Lagrange, Georgia. 

► Chairmanship of the NRA National 
Advisory Committee on Recruitment, 
Training and Placement of Recreation 
Personnel, which is now being estab¬ 
lished, has b^en accepted hy Dr. Paul 
Douglass, President of American Uni¬ 
versity, Washington. D.C. Dr. Doug¬ 
lass, who now is on leave of absence 
from the university, recently wrote a 
stimulating editorial for Recreation, 
which appeared in the December 1951 
issue. He serv'ed as chairman of a 
panel of college presidents at the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Congress in Cleve¬ 
land, in 1950, and as chairman of a 
panel on the question of recreation 
boards and commissions, at the Con¬ 
gress in Boston, in 1951. 

Dr. John L. Hutchinson, Associate 
I’rofessor of Education and Chief Ad¬ 
visor of the Inter-Divisional Program 
of Recreation at Teachers College, Co¬ 
lumbia University, and President of 
the College Recreation Association, has 
accepted the first vice-chairmanship of 
the committee. 

► Internation.al Theatre Month is 
being promoted, for the month of 
March, by the American National 
Theatre and Academ). “to reflect the 
broad idea of international good will 
and emphasize those elements within 
the nation or the individual which 
build toward a better ivorld.” 


► A NEW, substantially revised and 
ex])andcd edition of the NRA defense 
jiamphlet — Community Recreation 
Programs for the Armed Forces will 
shortly he off the press under the new 
title, Off-Post Recreation for the 
Armed Forces. 

► An Inter-Department Community 
Survey Form has been completed by 
the Minnesota State Inter-Agcncy Com¬ 
mittee on Recreation. A member agen¬ 
cy. the Department of Education, has 
done the printing. 

► Cooperation is again being given 
by the NRA in the conferences of the 
Orange State and Georgia State Rec¬ 
reation Associations. The Second An¬ 
nual Orange State Recreation Confer¬ 
ence will he held in Orlando, Florida, 
February 29 and March 1. The eighth 
Annual Georgia Recreation Conference 
will be held in Atlanta, March 5 to 8, 
with March 6 and March 7 exclusively 
devoted to a leadership training pro¬ 
gram under the direction of Mrs. Anne 
Livingston. For further information, 
address the Orlando Recreation De- 
])artment, or Mr. T. J. Crittenden. Sec¬ 
retary of Georgia State Recreation As¬ 
sociation, 816 Play Lane N.W., At¬ 
lanta. 

► An annual camp convention is 
being held by the Association of Pri¬ 
vate Camps, at the Hotel New Yorker. 
New York City, on February 13 lo 16, 
1952, will be attended by over twenty- 
five hundred directors. It is open to or¬ 
ganizational camp directors and per¬ 
sonnel, and to private cam|) directors. 
Eighty-seven exhibits will cover camp 
equipment and supplies. 


College Graduates 
A large eastern city’s recreation 
department is now accepting appli¬ 
cations for the position of Senior 
Recreation Leader from college 
graduates with degrees in recrea¬ 
tion or related fields. This is an 
opportunity to gain good profes¬ 
sional experience in a well-estab¬ 
lished department. Salary range: 
82,850 to $3,350. Write to Recrea¬ 
tion Personnel Service. National 
Recreation Association. 
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Will We Permit? 

riie peojsle of any American com- 
inunit). in voting for or against the 
estahlishinent of a fully public rec¬ 
reation progiani, supported by taxa¬ 
tion, should ask themselves the fol¬ 
lowing questions: 

1. Will we permit our children to 
live dangerously on the streets, at the 
railroad crossings and on the river 
hanks, or will we enable them to play 
constructively in recreation centers un¬ 
der competent leadership, on play¬ 
grounds, under healthful, supervised 
conditions? 

2. Will we permit our aged, whose 
span is constantly being increased by 
medical science, to wither away, or 
shall we enable them to spend their 
remaining years in interesting and en¬ 
joyable leisure-time activities? 

3. Will we permit the citizens of 
our town to become lost in the hustle 
and bustle of our modern society', 
with its tremendous physical and emo¬ 
tional strain, or will we provide them 
with extensive means for the worthy- 
use of leisure time which will, in turn, 
l)etter equip them to meet the prob¬ 
lems of everyday living? 

Recreation is not a luxury; it is a 
fundamental, human necessity which 
everyone, regardless of race, color, 
creed, nationality or economic status, 
should have an opportunity to enjoy. 
— Editorial appearing in The Bruns¬ 
wick Record, Maine. 

Happy Books Are Unreal 

According to Dr. Hanna Cohn, clini¬ 
cal psy chologist of Washington, D. C., 
the ‘‘happy emphasis in our children’s 
books of today may be so unrealistic 
as to be harmful.” Writing in the 
November 1951 issue of Understanding 
the Child, published quarterly hy the 


National Association for Mental 
Health, Dr. Cohn asks what may be the 
result of the present flood of books 
depicting the emotions which adults 
think children ought to feel, rather 
than their actual feelings, in so many 
instances, of loneliness, envy and an¬ 
ger. Many of today’s books depict 
scenes of the child’s everyday life. Dr. 
Cohn contends that these should en¬ 
courage him in his everyday feelings 
as well. It’s difEcult to have a new baby 
at home, for instance. Books empha¬ 
size the baby’s cuteness and lovable¬ 
ness, thereby serving to make the older 
youngster feel guilty about looking 
upon the newcomer as an interloper 
and rival for Mother’s affections. The 
psychologist says: “It has occurred to 
me that much of the passion children 
have for the controversial comic books 
is based upon the ‘badness’ of the char¬ 
acters one encounters in them. The peo¬ 
ple in the funnies have wicked and 
murderous feelings — they don’t say 
‘nice Daddy’ when they mean ‘bad 
Daddy,’ and still everything ends the 
good way in spite of this. The part of 
the child that feels murderous and hate¬ 
ful and envious can side with the bad 
people in the comics, finding an ex¬ 
pression for his own bad feelings 
through them; and, yet, the good side 
of the child can be sure that the good 
people in the story will finally win out 
over the bad ones. With our unrealisti¬ 
cally ‘loving’ books, we leave our chil¬ 
dren alone with the most frightening 
feelings of hate and envy, rather than 
helping them to learn to accept and 
integrate their bad feelings, after which 
the good feelings can emerge.” 

Encourage the Old 

In a thought-j)rovoking letter, ad¬ 
dressed to the Seattle Post-Jnlelli- 
gencer. Judge Austin E. Griffiths, a 


board member of the National Recrea¬ 
tion Association for many years, 
writes: 

“Our waste of old age capacity is 
deplorable and is becoming more se¬ 
rious. Yet, there is no substitute for 
the fruits of living: skill, prudence, 
knowledge. The notion that the older 
we are, the less we know and that 
the younger we are, the more we know, 
is silly, mischievous. 

“We should encourage the old peo¬ 
ple to rejoice in the use of their 
residual ability and strength. Nowa¬ 
days, a job may be refused because 
of jeopardy to a state allowance. 
Pensions or not, elders, microcosms 
of great value, should live in the sun¬ 
shine of usefulness, not as remnants, 
salvage for the Salvation Army. The 
year sixty-five is an arbitrary indus¬ 
trial Rubicon. Indeed is it not a re¬ 
proach that men even in their forties 
find it more difficult to get jobs and 
are shunted to the scrap pile? Our 
high standard of living depends upon 
total productive power, whether we 
use machines or men. Although ma¬ 
chines diversify and accelerate activi¬ 
ties, no one should suffer on that ac¬ 
count. 

“The social-industrial order in peace 
and war should plan to utilize all sane 
persons, regardless of age—if only 
they plant gardens or keep watch and 
ward. It is hard for real Americans 
to he reconciled to unsought idleness. 

“In one or more countries, busi¬ 



nesses having more than so many ein- 
plo)'ees take on a certain per cent of 
blind persons. Why not do so in our 
country and include all qualified old 
persons? 

“Remember aged Ulysses who, after 
the fall of Troy, abandoned his island 
kingdom for new adventures: ‘His 
gray spirit yearning in desire to fol¬ 
low knowledge like a sinking star 
beyond the utmost hound of human 
thought’?” 
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Rocking Chairs 

Sirs: 

We note that in “Rocking Chair 
Recreation Outmoded,” in your Octo¬ 
ber 1951 issue, the careful selection 
and adaptation of activities, the close 
coordination of the program with the 
medical staff and the accent upon ac¬ 
tive participation all find counterparts 
in the Veterans Administration hospi¬ 
tal recreation program. This pleases 
and encourages us in that we find 
added assurance of the soundness of 
our ideas and programs with every 
instance of the success of a like pro¬ 
gram in a non-veterans administra¬ 
tion hospital or home. 

This story is a record of a real step 
forward in the development of hospital 
recreation as a profession. The Cali¬ 
fornia State Veterans Home and Major 
Hill may well be proud of their pro¬ 
ject of relegating the rocking chair 
to the attic. 

W. H. Orion, Director, Recreation 

Service, Special Services, Veterans 

Administration, Washington, D.C. 

Industry—Community 

Sirs: 

In reading Mr. Prczioso’s article, 
“Cooperation of Industry and Com¬ 
munity Recreation,” in the Novem¬ 
ber Recreation, I get the impres¬ 
sion that, if there is a lack of coopera¬ 
tion, it reflects upon the community 
or municipal director. 1 wonder if 
there is factual evidence to bear this 
out? I cannot imagine, nor have I ever 
seen, any municipal director who 
would not welcome a group with mu¬ 
tual interests, and especially an or¬ 
ganized group from industry where 
leadership makes it a “natural.” If 
you will pardon the personal reference, 
1 have enjoyed complete cooperation 


in the community where I am present¬ 
ly employed and, also, in other com¬ 
munities where I have been employed. 

If I may, I would like to make this 
observation. Municipal recreation de¬ 
partments are not in a position to com¬ 
pete or bid for the respective recrea¬ 
tion services, yet are available to offer 
services requested. On the other hand, 
there are agencies and pressure groups 
within communities which actually 
compete for the Industrial dollar al¬ 
lotted for recreation. This condition 
will probably exist until such time as 
industrial managements realize or un¬ 
derstand the general policies of com¬ 
munity recreation departments. 

Fred A. Wilson, Coordinator of 
Employee Activities, Scovill Manu¬ 
facturing Company, Waterbary, Con¬ 
necticut. 

Want a Good Job—No Pay? 
.Sirs: 

Mr. J. Campbell Bruce’s article in 
your October issue touches uj)on an 
always timely subject. There cannot 
be any doubt about the need for con¬ 
tinued professionalization of recrea¬ 
tion and group work. On the other 
hand, we have to be careful to balance 
such professionalization with the inde¬ 
pendent judgment of the community 
which we serve. There is no better way 
for assuring such balance than through 
the active participation of volunteers 
from the community in our work. 
That role of volunteer seems to me to 
be at least as important as the actual 
leadership work with our groups. 

In this connection, let us not for¬ 
get the thousands of volunteers who 
serve jirivate agency boards and pub¬ 
lic agency advisory committees. They 
represent those whom we serve with 
common sense, devotion and sound 
judgment. Without them, our profes- 
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sional work could easily lose its touch 
with reality. With them, we can he 
sure that professional judgment and 
community needs and feelings remain 
halanced. 

Ila\ing just completed a successful 
Community Chest campaign, wc also 
should not forget the thousands of vol¬ 
unteers who serve as solicitors. In 
Cleveland, more than a million dollars 
of Community Chest money is allo¬ 
cated to group work and recreation 
agencies. Without the hel]i of those 
volunteer solicitors, those agencies 
could not do their johs. 

Henry B. Ollendorff, Executive 
Director, The Neighborhood Settle¬ 
ment Association, Cleveland, Ohio. 


“Cease Firing” 

Sirs: 

I heartily agree with the proposal of 
Ed Durlacher’s article, “Cease Firing,” 
in Recreation of September 1951. 
And I should like to eontrihute what 
1 can to its realization. Certainly 
cooperation, not conflict, .should be the 
order of the day for square dancers. 
Square dancing by its very nature is 
dancing of the people, and all of us 
concerned wdth people’s recreation 
should help keep square dancing as a 
means of fellowship and fun for all. 
Mr. Durlacher's suggestion that Rec¬ 
reation be a cooperative clearing 
house for square dancers all over our 
nation is a fine idea for bringing har¬ 
mony out of a situation beginning to 
head toward chaos. His idea stresses 
a sharing of points of view', expe¬ 
riences and dance forms, not a 
standardization. All will benefit on a 
level of mutual respect for each other’s 
differences. This is the essence of de- 
niocracy. In my capacity' as a sociolo¬ 
gist, 1 long have been interested in 
social recreation—particularly in folk 
and square dancing—which I, as an 
active devotee, enjoy thoroughly, and 
which, 1 believe, is one of the best 
mediums of achieving the fellowship 
so necessary to social well-being. I 
have, therefore, noted with some per¬ 
turbation certain extremist trends that, 
if proceeding unchecked, will serious¬ 
ly damage the fellowship values of folk 
and square dancing. All of us of good 
will, then, should w'ork together to 
maintain the congenial social spirit 
and the hearty social enjoyment in¬ 
herent in the folk and square dance. 

Arthur Katona, Association Pro¬ 
fessor of Sociology, Colorado Agri¬ 
cultural and Mechanical College. 

• Dr. Katona is the writer of 
“Whither ‘Western’ Square Dance?,” 
about which so many letters were 


received. lie feels that this article 
has achieved its purjmse and he 
wishes to clear the air of specula¬ 
tion regarding its aiitlior. The tre¬ 
mendous interest shown in the arti¬ 
cle has demonstrated its timeliness. 
-Ed. 

Articles Go Overseas 

Sirs: 

Illustrated reprints of articles ap¬ 
pearing in American magazines, news¬ 
papers and other publications are sup¬ 
plied to the foreign press as part of 
the department’s overseas information 
program, to give people of other coun¬ 
tries a true picture of the United 
States and of the American W'ay of life. 
Distribution is made by approximately' 
one hundred United States Informa¬ 
tion Service posts in more than seven¬ 
ty-five countries. 

Howard Flynn, Chief, Photo Fa¬ 
cilities Section, International Press 
and Publications Division, Depart¬ 
ment of State. 

• The State Department’s Interna¬ 
tional Press and Publications Divi¬ 
sion has been granted permission to 
reprint the following articles from 
RECREATION: “The Building of a 
Recreation Center,” February 1951; 
“A Summer Festival,” June 1951; 
“A Sueeessful Community Center,” 
September 1951; “Lighted School- 
house Soek Hops,” Oetober 1951; 
“A la Robin Hood” and “The Char- 
aeter of Children’s Museums,” No¬ 
vember 1951.—Ed. 

Suggestions 

Sirs: 

1 am sure that you try to do this, 
but because the actual scheduling of 
an activity takes place many weeks in 
advance of the event, why don’t y'ou 
have a section in Recreation entitled 
“Better Prepare Now” or “A Look 
Aliead Three Months from Now?” You 
can pick a better title than either of 
these. The reason 1 raise this question 
is that on page 340, in the November 
issue, you have a list of Thanksgiving 
films. It’s a question of proper timing. 
If one is planning a program for 
Thanksgiving, he probably w'ould have 
it all W'orked up long before that issue 
arrived on his desk. 

George T. Sarglsson, Executive Di¬ 
rector, Recreation Promotion and 
Service, Incorporated, Wilmington. 

• The list of Thanksgiving films ar¬ 
rived just in time to use in the 
November issue, and although we 
realized that it was late, it seemed 
better to use it immediately than to 
hold it for another whole year.—Ed. 
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Address Given at the 1951 National Recreation Congress 


Recreation and the 
Personnel of the Armed Forces 


Brigadier General C. W. Christenberry 


In acquainting myself with the 
program, past achievements and 
future goals of the National Recreation 
Association, I have learned many 
things which greatly encourage us in 
Washington. The fact that you have 
a special representative on defense 
matters in that city simplifies our 
problem of liaison. Your foresight in 
joint, cooperative effort with us, as 
with many other agencies, in meeting 
the problems connected with the over¬ 
all defense effort, avoids duplications, 
helps in maintaining harmony among 
all contributing groups and strengthens 
the unity of service so essential to suc¬ 
cess. 

We of the Armed Forces recognize 
and appreciate what you are doing: 
and we are vitally interested in tak¬ 
ing every necessary step to enlist your 
vast resources, exjierience and leader¬ 
ship. You have been responsible in a 
large measure for the advancement in 
public recreation over the past forty- 
five years. Today, recreation has be¬ 
come an important j>art in the life of 
every American. Communities, indus¬ 
tries and the military have come to 
realize that for an individual merely 
to work, to eat and to sleep is not 
enough . . . You have blazed the trail. 

It is now a national concept that 


During World War 11, General Chris¬ 
tenberry served as Adjutant General 
of Mediterranean Theatre of opera¬ 
tions, and of Allied Forces in that 
theatre. 


there is a direct relationship hetween 
good morale and efficiency. It is also 
a national concept that there is a 
direct relationship between adequate 
recreation facilities and programs and 
good morale. Today we are living in 
an age where great emphasis has hecn 
placed upon mechanical and scientific 
advancement and achievement. How¬ 
ever, we all recognize the fact that wc 
must not lose sight of the role played 
by, and the value of, the individual as 
an individual. 

The recreation jirogram—in fact, 
the entire military' special .services pro¬ 
gram—is challenging, since we are 
dealing with this intangible, morale. 
It is not a gun or a tank or a plane: 
yet morale is an important Army weap¬ 
on for, without it, we cannot expect 
to win battles or wars. It would not be 
consistent to expend the time, person¬ 
nel and funds required to train one 
soldier during his normal duty hours 
and ignore the hazard which is in¬ 
volved in not having a properly-direct¬ 
ed program in which to channel his 
off-duty time. 

The morale of his troops is not only 
the responsibility of, but a matter of 
vital interest to, every commanding 
officer. The efficient military command¬ 
er has recognized the fact that he can 
no longer be content with limiting 
himself merely to a normal duty work¬ 
ing hour interest in the serviceman, 
but that his interest must carry on 
into tlie leisure time of every man. 

There is a new face on the United 



Brigadier-General Charles W. Christen¬ 
berry, Chief of Army Special Services. 


States Army. It is a young face. The 
concerted effort to recognize each 
youth, each soldier as an individual, 
and to help him further develop him¬ 
self as an individual, stems from the 
President and the Congress of this 
nation through the Department of De¬ 
fense, each arm of the service and to 
every military commander. The Ameri¬ 
can soldier cannot be divorced from 
today’s society, with all its advantages 
and technological, scientific and cul¬ 
tural advancements. The military is 
quick to recognize the difficulties in 
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('Iiaiiping from cniliaii 1o Arm\ life, 
and it is its resi)<)nsihilit\ to licl]j 
bridge tins gap. 

One goal of onr American ua\ of 
life is to |>ro\ ide e\er\ bo\ who grows 
lip in the I nited States the o|)poitnnit\ 
to participate in main recreation 
aeti\ities. When he reaches the age of 
approximatelv nineteen \ear.s, he can 
expect to ser\e in a hi'anch of our 
.Armed Forces. 'I'here may be a gap 
of one. two. or. in time of national 
emergency or war, more years before 
he is returned to civilian life. This 



“We all recognize lliat we must not lose 
sight of the role played by, and value 
of, the individual as an individual.” 


gajj must not be a sterile one. . . . 

The period of military service for 
the )ouths of America occurs at a 
critical time in their lives. To deprive 
our youth of the benefits derived from 
these opportunities could seriously 
affect future generations. It is the 
responsihility of the military to see 
that the American youth does not de¬ 
teriorate during his time of service. 
Perhaps wc are reaching for the stars 
when 1 mention that it is the desire of 
the inilitar) to go even one step 
farther— to make the American service¬ 
man a Letter man jor having been in 
the service. AVe believe that planned 


recreation actisities can pla) a large 
part in the morale of these young men. 
affeeting their lives as res|)onsihle citi¬ 
zens of tomorrow. 

As a fellow reerealion worker. 1 
share with sou the burden of eommon 
jiublic misconceptions about recrea¬ 
tion. Just as you must justify your 
budgets before public bodies which are 
inclined to consider recreation solel) 
as a matter of providing play areas 
for children, so must 1 justify my bud¬ 
get. 

The way to make military service 
as helpful to the individual as we possi¬ 
bly can is to provide for him the 
largest possible number and variety of 
opportunities and encouragements for 
self-improvement. Much of what needs 
to he done is being done within the 
framework of the military structure. 
Our training programs, our military 
schools, our career plans are all a part 
of this process. On the free-time side, 
we offer the man in uniform broad 
opportunities in the religious field, in 
education, in recreation and in in¬ 
formation. 

Much of what needs to be done 
cannot be done by the military au¬ 
thorities themselves, and we must turn 
for hel|) to the civilian community, to 
civilian agencies. And let me say here 
something with which 1 am sure you 
will agree: that the integration of our 
uniformed personnel into the reerea- 
tional and cultural activities of the 
communities rests with the local com¬ 
munity. As a matter of fact, the poli¬ 
cy-makers of the National Recreation 
Association stress this in a defense 
publication titled A Community Rec¬ 
reation Program for Armed Forces 
Personnel.* It is so important that 
it will bear emphasis here. The con¬ 
tributions by civilian agencies for 
maintaining a high level of morale and 
welfare among our Armed Forces, with 
the responsibilities localized impar¬ 
tially throughout the nation, is the 
American way of meeting this great 
need. Especially in our off-post frec- 
tiine programs do we need help from 
such civilian institutions as the 
churches, the social welfare agencies, 
municipal governments, community or¬ 
ganizations and just plain civilians. 


* Senl to all National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion ineinljcrs. Available to others on request. 


Eveti more ('.specially do wc look to 
community recreation agencies for 
sn])|)ort in this field. 

In seeking the help of communitv 
groups, we iin itc the help of all groups 
and citizens of good will in the cotii- 
munit). If there is one supreme prin¬ 
ciple which deterinities our approach 
to the cotnmunity it is this—we be¬ 
lieve in inclusivctiess. tiot exclusive- 
tiess. 

The kitids of thitigs which wc w'ant 
frotn community recreation agencies 
are very simple. We w'ant to be in¬ 
cluded in their regular programs. Ath¬ 
letics? We want invitations to our 
teatns to join the league. Square danc- 
itig? We want invitations to our men 
to join the fun. Theatricals? We would 
like to see the productions and help 
produce them. Music, crafts, hobby 
programs, social life, nature study— 
whatever jirograms are interesting and 
good for the civilian community are 
programs in which w'e w'ould like our 
young men and women in uniform to 
be invited to participate. 

The serviceman in uniform is nor¬ 
mally reticent and wdll not go where 
he feels that he is a stranger. The bars, 
the cheap dance halls and the dives 
welcome him as a friend. He is made 
to feel as if he “belongs.” We would 
like to see the more healthful segments 
of the community give him that same 
feeling. We think that with imagina¬ 
tion. initiative and persistence, the 
community recreation jirogram im¬ 
parts that feeling. It exists in many 
places throughout the nation, where 
recreation agencies are doing an out¬ 
standing job of providing a large num¬ 
ber and a w'ide variety of healthful off- 
post free-time opportunities for serv¬ 
icemen. 

The Armed Forces recreation pro¬ 
gram, developed over the last twenty 
years and still in the process of de¬ 
velopment, has progressed to the point 
where it now encompasses a world¬ 
wide program utilizing the full-time 
services of over four thousand profes¬ 
sionally-qualified recreation specialists. 
The military has a peculiarly difficult 
job in programming because our fa¬ 
cilities and the interests of our service¬ 
men are affected by the particular 
geographical location of their post, 
camp or station. The recreation pro- 
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Members of the Special Services “Take Ten” show eiilerlain men of the Third Infantry 
Division, Division Headquarters in Korea, with some good old square dance numbers. 


gram accompanies the military around 
the globe. We must consider the man 
who serves under extreme climatic 
conditions, at isolated places and in 
foreign lands. Our difSculties do not 
end even here. We must also develop 
planned programs which can be suc¬ 
cessfully conducted in combat areas 
and under battlefield conditions. The 
recreation program accompanied the 
serviceman to Korea. It w'as tempered 
and changed to fit his needs. These 
needs vary, of course, as he is returned 
from the front lines to the rear areas. 

The greatest single requirement for 
such a program is leadership. The 
President’s Committee on Religion and 
Welfare in the Armed Forces issued 
a report entitled Free time in the 
Armed Forces, which deals with the 
over-all subject of special services and 
recreation. The committee concerned 
itself, to a very high degree, with the 
problem of leadership in the develop¬ 
ment and conduct of a free-time pro¬ 
gram. The National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation can help us develop leader¬ 
ship through its many devices for that 
purpose. The Army is endeavoring to 
establish the career of recreation on a 
recognized professional basis—to give 
stability to the free-time programming 
through a career plan. 

Military personnel also need train¬ 
ing to meet the recreation problems 
which they will encounter in the field. 
The Adjutant General’s .School at Fort 
Benjamin Harrison, Indiana, includes 
a Special Services Department, estab¬ 
lished to give officers training in ad¬ 
ministering and directing the Army 
and Air Force recreation program. 
The school also trains enlisted person¬ 
nel in the techniques and procedures 
of organizing and supervising a general 
recreation program, and provides 
orientation for newly-employed libra¬ 
rians and service club directors re¬ 
cruited for overseas assignments. 

The National Recreation Association 
has led the way in promoting the role 
of clinics for in-service training of per¬ 
sonnel. Following the lead of the asso¬ 
ciation, many military commands have 
conducted training conferences for li¬ 
brarians. During the past few years, 
several entertainment training projects 
have been held for the purpose of 
training enlisted personnel in assisting 




in the technical implementation of the 
entertainment program. 

In the field of sports recreation, 
several all-Army Coaches’ Conferences 
have been held at West Point to fur¬ 
nish in-service training for military 
personnel engaged in operating the 
Armed Forces sports program. Also, 
from time to time, outstanding civilian 
sports officials have toured military 
commands, conducting sports officials’ 
clinics. 

Recently, several armies, with the as¬ 
sistance of the Department of the Army 
instructors, have conducted a series of 
recreation training conferences for 
service club program directors, crafts 
directors, special services officers and 
enlisted personnel. These conferences 
will continue to be conducted for the 
purpose of providing information, 
guidance and materials to recreation 
personnel. . . . 

Concrete steps are being taken to 
provide for the best recreation lead¬ 
ership. We are training the best sol¬ 
diers in the world. The best troops 
deserve only the best—in training, 
equipment and leadership. 

In our zeal to elevate the role of 
military recreation, we must never 
lose sight of the primary mission of the 
Armed Forces — the military safe¬ 
guarding of this nation. Our recrea¬ 
tion program plays a vital role in mili¬ 


tary life but, of necessity, we cannot 
forget that the military’s main objec¬ 
tive is to protect and defend. To over¬ 
emphasize our recreation program is 
to weaken its acceptance. 

While the recreation program for 
military personnel is often considered 
as a military adjunct, it is not only 
this, nor should it be, nor can it ever 
be. It, in fact, comprises two com¬ 
ponents: 

First, tbe actual military recreation 
program found on military reserva¬ 
tions, posts, camps and stations and 
within military organizations at home 
and abroad in peace and at war. This 
portion of the program is conducted 
for all practical purposes by the serv¬ 
ice itself with its own funds, personnel 
and services. 

Second, the civilian community rec¬ 
reation program, which largely in¬ 
volves the efforts of the local com¬ 
munity to provide, through its own 
resources, recreation opportunities for 
service j)ersonnel which are conqjara- 
ble to those provided for its own citi¬ 
zens. On the higher level, this also 
involves the efforts of county, state 
and national agencies to encourage 
and facilitate these programs. 

One of our important, but less a])- 
parent, needs is one that you can help 
us to fulfill from your local level - 
that is, the integration of service per- 
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soiiiicl within your own comniuiiity 
life. By this, vvc mean inviting the 
individual soldier to partieipate in all 
of the different interest groups of the 
eommunity—churehes. eluhs, fraternal 
orders, inusieal soeieties. little thea¬ 
tres. The realization of this integra¬ 
tion eannot be aeeoinplished by one 
individual or one group, but requires 
the eneourageinent of all the eom- 
inunity’s organizations, vvdiieh ean he 
tremendously assisted by the loeal rep¬ 
resentatives of the National Reereation 
Assoeiation. 

One way in whieh we are preparing 
to eooperate with the National Reerea¬ 
tion Assoeiation, United Serviee Or¬ 
ganizations, United Community De¬ 
fense Serviees and other national 
organizations offering serviee to the 
Armed Forees is by the establishment 
in the Speeial Serviees Division, The 
Adjutant General s Offiee, Department 
of the Army, of a Community Services 
Branch. Briefly, this Community Serv¬ 
iees Braneh will provide a eivilian field 
representative in eaeh of the six Army 
areas, as staff advisors to the six eom- 
manding generals in all matters per¬ 
taining to the utilization of eommunity 
.serviees and faeilities in their relation 
to eaeh and every loeality where troops 
are stationed and/or where dependents 
of military personnel reside. A small 
guiding, supervisory, j)oliey-making 
staff will eomprise a new braneh in 


my Washington office, headed by the 
very best civilian we can obtain in this 
field. (Olt Romney, dean of the School 
of Recreation and Athletics of the Uni¬ 
versity of West Virginia, has been 
named chief of the new branch.) The 
six field representatives will be fully 
qualified by experience and ability to 
work quietly and efficiently, in coopera¬ 
tion with the Air Force and the Navy 
and Marines, to bring about a unity 
of cooperation between the civilian and 
the military to a degree never before 
achieved. Much, of course, has already 
been done . . . but you would be the 
first to agree that much remains to be 
done. As you may know, the Air Force 
has had a similar Office of Community 
Services in Washington for some time, 
wdth five regional representatives in 
the field. . . . f feel that they are doing 
a fine job and have proved the worth 
and necessity of such an activity. 

No matter how much civilian agen¬ 
cies w'ant to do for units of the Defense 
Establishment, however, it is impera¬ 
tive that the resj)onsibility for morale 
and w'elfare of our troops remain a 
command function; which means that 
each commander, from commanding 
general of an army to the commander 
of a small post, is charged with the 
duty of taking every step to produce 
an efficient soldier. This cannot be 
delegated. It can, however, be marvel¬ 
ously aided, abetted, guided and su])- 


ported by community action. Hence, 
the soundness of establishing our Army 
and Air Force Community Services 
Branches, wdth civilian representatives 
W'orking from ivithin the military struc¬ 
ture; and, by the same token, the 
great essentiality of the supply of com¬ 
munity services from without (as the 
National Recreation Association and 
other national agencies are doing), 
coordinated ahvays with the military 
commander and furnished in the exact 
w'ay called for by his ])articular local 
probleju. Thus, we hope that our field 
representatives, working with your re¬ 
gional men and those of the Air Force, 
as well as with those of the United 
Community Defense Services, the’ 
American Social Hygiene Association, 
the American Red Cross and other 
recognized national bodies, will make 
possible a new level of achievement in 
the unity of the defense effort. 

The military has a great responsi¬ 
bility today. As the custodians of a 
large segment of American youth, it 
is the Armed Forces’solemn obligation 
to provide servicemen and w'omen with 
cultural, religious and recreation op¬ 
portunities to help them grow as re¬ 
sponsible citizens of this great nation. 
With your help, we can aid this growth 
by developing, promoting and main¬ 
taining the Armed Forces recreation 
program at its highest possible level. 


Uiiiler the Canopy of Heaven 

General Carlos P. Romulo 

We have a saying in Asia that all men are brothers under the canopy of Heaven. 
The problem of peace in our harassed world boils dowm to one word: brotherhood. 
Peace cannot be built on hate; it cannot be founded on conflict among nations; it 
cannot be established by means of wars, hot or cold. 

Not until men learn to be brothers can they attain freedom from fear and security 
from want. This is the central lesson of our time, a lesson learned through the bitter 
clash of wmrds in the United Nations, and taught all over again by the bloody clash 
of embattled hosts in Korea. 

To recall this hard-learned lesson is to realize the tremendous importance of the promotion of brother¬ 
hood among men, in which the National Conference of Christians and Jew's is taking a leading part. 
It is the best of all possible incentives for helping to make Brotherhood Week, this year and in the years 
to come, a shining success. 

Helping to give the flesh and blood of reality to the ideal of brotherhood is one of the most effective W'ays 
of bringing about peace, understanding and coo])eration among the nations. It is one of the most valuable 
gifts anyone can give to this generation and to posterity. 

(Send for booklet America’s Niimhcr One Problem --a short course on intergroup relations. Na¬ 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. See also “Children’s 
I.ntern.ational Village,” page 500 in this issue.—Ed.) 


Brotherhood 

Week 

February 17-24 
1952 
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Music Under the Stars 


John Donnelly 


D uring one of the free summer light opera productions 
in Seattle’s Volunteer Park, an informal survey party 
wandered through the audience which was sprawled on the 
grass, stopping now and then to ask someone why he 
attended these performances. The replies ranged from “Be¬ 
cause I like music” to “None of your business,” but the 
most frequent answer was “For relaxation.” 

The survey was cursory and not designed to prove any¬ 
thing. But it did indicate that Seattleites, after three years 
of listening to public concerts and operettas, have come 
to realize that music in the parks is a basic form of 
recreation. 

Such a concept is comparatively new. Music has long 
been accepted as a medium of understanding between peo¬ 
ples; but its lofty place as an art had overshadowed its 
work-a-day function as a medium of recreation. It was 
something one heard on the radio or in a concert hall, 
not in a park—unless one counted the oompah of an 
earnest, and rather taken-for-granted brass hand on the 
Fourth of July. 

Today, however, rhythm and harmony are as much a part 
of recreation as are junglegyms and baseball diamonds. 
Symphony orchestras and choral societies can he heard in 
hundreds of parks throughout the nation. Most municipal 
park agencies conduct a program of music. Where they do 
not, they are eager to allow jirivate agencies to make use 
of the parks for performances. 

This awakening to the recreational function of music is 
based primarily upon a broad definition of the word 
“recreation.” Say “recreation” to a layman and he im¬ 
mediately thinks of sports, sitting in a movie or any of 
a hundred things—except listening to music. 

But sa) the same word to the professional in the field, 
and he will think of any act which refreshes mind and 
body by diverting attention from a work routine—includ¬ 
ing music. By applying this broad definition, music in the 
parks has progressed from scarcely-heard band concerts 
through music festivals to polished stage productions such 


Mr. Donnelly is, at present, acting as the publicity direc¬ 
tor for the Department oj Parks in Seattle, Washington. 


as those sponsored by the .Seattle Park Department in its 
“Music Under the Stars” series. 

These outdoor light opera productions, complete with 
costumes and intricate lighting, can only he staged on a 
civic, nonprofit basis, since the financial risks involved 
are too great for private enterprise and its insistence upon 
profits. With the hacking of a civic organization that is 
prepared to trade a financial loss for a recreational gain, 
“Music Under the Stars” has become an important part of 
Seattle’s musical diet. 



Park music has progressed from hand concerts to the polished 
stage production. “Rose Marie,’’ Seattle’s Acpia Theatre, 1951. 

Even with that backing, however, the ambitious musical 
program would have failed if the cit) could not have pro¬ 
vided talented singers and actors who are willing to work 
long, hard hours for small monetary reward. There are, in 
every city, plenty of frustrated stars eager to forsake home 
and family temporarily to shine in the spotlight. But en¬ 
thusiasm is no substitute for talent. Audiences expect 
entertainment, and there is none in listening to the soprano 
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crack on a liigli note or in waiting for tlie hero to remem¬ 
ber wliat line comes next. 

Importing professional talent would have raised Seattle’s 
production costs beyond the reasonable, so it was decided 
best to form a summer opera company. Salesmen, students, 
doctors turned out in surprising numbers for the audi¬ 
tions. About sixty of them met the standards set down by 
musical director Gustave Stern. Only a few of the sixty 
were former professionals: yet, in three years, the com¬ 
pany developed into one of the finest musical organizations 
on the Pacific Coast. It was an application of the “do it 
yourself’ theory. No light opera group existed, so one was 
developed. Superintendent of Seattle parks Paul V. Brown 
believes that similar groups, with equal skill, can he formed 
by other park agencies. 

I low' large an appropriation is needed for a series such 
as “Music Under the Stars”? Superintendent Brown sug¬ 
gests a ratio of five to one—five thousand people benefited 
for each one thousand dollars spent, or tw'enty cents per 


beneficiary. 

The formula is (lexible, of course, and will vary with 
local conditions. Seattle has found that its “concert ver¬ 
sion” of light operas, using a narrator to “set” the stage 
verball). thus eliminating many costly props and much 
scenery, can be produced for less than twenty cents per 
beneficiary. Other cities may need more. 

But, says Mr. Brown, although the human body may be 
worth about thirty dollars chemically, the value of the 
human spirit has never been calculated. Until it is, recrea¬ 
tion must proceed upon the assumption that spiritual values 
are beyond dollars and can be measured only in terms of 
service to the individual. For those who want athletic rec¬ 
reation, park agencies should provide the best jjossible fa- 
ci lit ies. For those who like community projects, park 
agencies should provide leadership. 

And. for those who get release from daily tension 
through music, park agencies should provide music under 
the stars. 


Recreation Leadership Training Programs—1952 

(See January Rf.CREATIO.n for other listings) 

Date 

Location 

For Farther Iiijormalion 

February 9 

Cooperative Recreation Work- 
sliop, 1 University Settlement 

John Trostle. .340 Cherry .Street, New York City 

February 17-24 

l.origliorn Recreation Laboratory. 
\tlien!?, Texas 

Captain \\ arren Knox, Route 4, Box 392, Austin, 

Texas 

March (tentative) 

University of Omaha Recreation 
Workshop 

E. F. Gorr. I'niversity of Omaha. Omaha, 

Nebraska 

March 13-15 

Sixteenth Annual Recreation 
Conference 

Lawrence V. Loy, University of Massachusetts, 

Amherf^t 

March-April 12 

New England Contra-Dance In- 
<titute. W'asliington, Oregon, 
California 

Bol) Hagar, Central School Building, Tacoma, 

Washington; Waller Grothe, 390 Liberty Street. 

San Francisco 14; Ralph Page, 182 Pearl 

Street. Keene, New Hampshire 

April 1 (tentative) 

Recreation Training School, 

AA'liite Plains. New York 

.Mi.--> Vivian Wills, Westchester Recreation Com¬ 
mission, Room 242, County Office Building, 

White Plains, New York 

.\pril 4-5 

Kentucky Folk Festival. 

I'niversity of Kentucky 

James S. Brown, Rural Sociolojry Department, 

Lniversity of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 

.\pril 13-17 

Florida Park and Recreation 
Training Institute, Highlands 
Hannnock .State Park, Sebring 

R. L. Fairing, Head, Department of Citizensbi]) 

Training, General Extension Division, University 
of Florida. Gainesville 

April 16-18 

North Carolina State Church 
Recreation Worksliop. Green>- 
l)oro, North Carolina 

R. K. Fakkeina, Pligliland Presbyterian Church, 

Fayetteville, North Carolina 

April 17-24 

Ihiluliapi Recreation Leaders 
Laboratory, Loretto, Minnesota 

\rtliur Bell, Box 491, Minneapolis, .Minnesota 

April 20-26 

Ruekeye Recreation Workshop, 

L rbana, Ohio 

R. Bruce Tom, Extension .Sociologist, Ohio State 

1 niver^ity, Columbus 10 

-April 25-May 3 

\\'ork>hop in Scliool Camping 
and Outdoor Education. A er- 
sailIe^ Slate Park, Indiana 

Reynold E. Carlson, Indiana University Depart¬ 
ment of Recreation, Bloomington, Indiana 
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A Survey 


Competitive Athletics 
FOR Boys under Twelve 



The majority of recreation executives were opposed to 
any state and national competition at this age level. 



• At the request of recreation execu¬ 
tives participating in the session on 
“Standards for Sports and Athletic 
Programs,” at the National Recreation 
Congress in Cleveland in October 1950, 
a committee was appointed by the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association to con¬ 
sider standards of organized competi¬ 
tion in sports and athletics for boys 
under twelve years of age. The com¬ 
mittee was requested to study the prob¬ 
lem and report its findings and recom¬ 
mendations to the 1951 Congress. 
Headed by F. S. Mathewson, Superin¬ 
tendent of Recreation, Union County, 
New Jersey, Park Commission, the 
committee—composed of twenty-four 
recreation superintendents, directors 
and college representatives—arranged 
for the National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion to distribute a questionnaire, in 
the name of the committee, to all rec¬ 
reation executives in the country. Its 
purpose was to determine the general 
competitive sports and athletic pro¬ 
gram practices of recreation depart¬ 
ments and the current thinking of 
recreation executives on the various 
aspects of competition for the under¬ 
twelve age group. 

Summary of Findings 

On the basis of the 304 question¬ 
naires received and tabulated during 
tbe period from July 16 to August 26, 
1951, a number of findings can be 
reported. 

1. A heavy majority of recreation 
departments approve competition on 
either an intra-center or city-wide 


basis for a number 
of activities, provided 
these activities are 
conducted with ade¬ 
quate controls. It is 
also clear that an 
overwhelming pro¬ 
portion of those re¬ 
turning question¬ 
naires are opposed to 
state and national 
competition at this 
age level. State and 
national competition 
is most frequently re¬ 
ported for softball, 
baseball, basketball, 
track and field, in the order named. 

2. Most departments use some modi¬ 
fication of playing areas for the major 
sports. Wide variation in modifica¬ 
tions is reported, a number of replies 
simply noting “smaller fields and play¬ 
ing areas.” For baseball, softball, bas¬ 
ketball and football, many different 
sizes of areas are reported in use. In 
addition to these areas for major team 
sports, reductions are reported by six 
for volleyball, one for handball, three 
for soccer, one for horseshoes, one for 
hockey and one for tennis. Reduced 
distances were mentioned by twenty 
for track and field, by two for swim¬ 
ming and two for skating. 

3. A majority of departments say 
that it is not the general practice for 
teams in this age group to wear any 
special uniform for intra-center or 


city-wide competition. Even more di¬ 
verse than the variations in playing 
areas, however, are the arrangements 
made for uniforms. Two hundred thir¬ 
ty require no particular brands of sup¬ 
plies or personal equipment. Fourteen 
use “little league” equipment and five 
designate equipment from specific 
sporting goods manufacturers. 

4. Among those departments report¬ 
ing partial or full uniforms for some 
or all activities, the greatest sources 
of funds for the purchase of these 
uniforms are from community and 
business groups and local merchants. 
Recreation budgets offer a very limited 
source. A clue as to the number of de¬ 
partments actually having teams play¬ 
ing with partial or full uniforms is 
indicated by the answer to the ques¬ 
tion: What happens to the uniforms at 
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the end of the season? One hundred 
thirt\-four replied that the hovs return 
tlie uniforms; thirty-seven said that 
they keep them. There is no indication 
as to the completeness of the uniforms. 

5. Although a majority report de¬ 
sirable results from having boys wear 
uniforms, a considerable number feel 
that special outfits have undesirable ef¬ 
fects upon them, upon the extent of 
participation and upon the boys not so 
equipped. Those who were impressed 
with the desirability of uniforming 
teams gave such reasons as: 

Gi ves more interest to the game and 
adds inspiration. 

Makes them feel more like ball play¬ 
ers. 

Creates parent interest. 

Achieves better cooperation; young¬ 
sters are easier to handle and control. 

Makes players proud of their uni¬ 
forms. 

Makes them play better. 

The substantial group of executives 
opposed to uniforms said that the fol¬ 
lowing effects on the boys were noted: 

Players tend to think of themselves 
as big shots. 

Expect too much from leader and 
public. 

Do not want to play other games 
without uniforms. 

L niforms spoil them. 

These ill effects were noticed on 
boys without uniforms. They: 

Feel slighted. 

Feel out of place and envious. 

Become hard to handle and lose in¬ 
terest. 

Tend to be slovenly. 

Shop around for teams with best 
uniforms. 

Leaders find it dejjressing, and cre¬ 
ating bad habits. 

6. Two out of thiee departments are 
not part of any national tournament 
or promotion campaign. More than 
nine out of ten departments which do 
participate in a national program say 
that local teams and leagues are co¬ 
sponsored. One hundred thirty depart¬ 
ments report that local teams and 
leagues of boys organized as part of a 
national tournament or promotion 
campaign use the public recreation fa¬ 
cilities. Forty-four do not. Eighty-eight 
sponsor such teams as a part of their 


program. Of this group, eighty-five co¬ 
sponsor the activity with other groujjs, 
usually service or civic clubs. One 
hundred forty-four instances of sjion- 
sorship by outside grouj)s arc reported. 

7. Although community recreation 
facilities arc used extensively by teams 
outside of the department, less than 
ten per cent said that these groups 
brought pressure for priority use of 
the facilities. About the same number 
said that too many' outside groups 
were jeopardizing the regular depart¬ 
ment program hy using the facilities 
in competition with the department’s 
program. 

8. About one-third of the depart¬ 
ments report admission charges or col¬ 
lections taken at games connected with 
national programs. Of this group, 
more than three out of four depart¬ 
ments do not share in the revenues. 

9. About one in three departments 
indicates that there is some kind of 
participation from the community in 
state and national baseball tourna¬ 
ments. It is evident from the extent of 
returns on the questionnaire and also 
from the numerous comments given 
for the approval or disapproval of state 
and national competition that there is 
considerable feeling over this part of 
the organized athletic program for 
boys under twelve. Numerous authori¬ 
ties are quoted, with supporting evi¬ 
dence from educational and medical 
organizations frequently attached to 
the questionnaires. Generally, those 
who favor state and national competi¬ 
tion cite these reasons: 

Travel is good for the boys. 

State and national competition serves 
as an incentive. 

State and national competition is de¬ 
veloping at a fast rate. It is going to 
exist and recreation departments should 
get on the band wagon so that they 
can control it as much as possible. 

State and national promotions show 
the local citizens just how important 
athletics are for boys of this age. More 
funds are then made available for this 
purpose. 

It is a good means of publicizing 
the recreation department. 

It brings a lot of volunteers into 
the recreation program. 

It is one of the most effective means 


of bringing together father and son 
around a common interest. 

Those who oppose state and national 
competition for this age group insist 
that these disadvantages outweigh any 
advantages: 

Such competition ]daccs too much 
emphasis upon winning. 

It is too expensiv e a program for the 
relatively' few boys it serves. 

The boys are not mature enough 
physically and emotionally to stand the 
stress of this kind of competition. 

Such programs stress specialization 
rather than broad participation in a 
variety of sports with greater carry¬ 
over values. 

It comes too early in the boy’s life 
and gives him nothing to which he 
may look forward. 

Travel with too few and untrained 
adults is difficult. 

Youngsters are forced to compete 
with adult standards. 

Commercial sponsorship ignores 
their fundamental welfare. 

Such programs have no justification. 

10. About one in five report that 
the little league program is a part of 
their community, and about one in 
twelve recreation departments sponsor 
local little leagues. Although this study 
concerns sports and athletics in gen¬ 
eral, it is perhaps inevitable that most 
of the discussion centers around base¬ 
ball. The phenomenal growth of the 
little league program in the past few 
years has brought recreationists and 
educators face to face with the problem 
of national competition for boys under 
twelve. This current study indicates 
that thirty-six out of 304 replying to 
the questionnaire approve national 
competition in baseball for boys of 
this age group. The development of 
baseball, since it was first recognized 
“as the national game of the United 
States” in 1872, by the magazine 
Sports and Games, has certainly moved 
in the direction of more and more in¬ 
tensive competition for a lower and 
lower age group. In recent years, lo¬ 
cal recreation departments have con¬ 
ducted more and more programs of 
organized athletic competition for boys 
of all ages. Practically every year- 
round department sponsors baseball 
leagues for boys in the various age 
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brackets under seventeen. The promo¬ 
tion of the little league program for 
ten- or twelve-year-olds has raised a 
number of problems in the whole field 
of competitive athletics for boys of this 
age, which need investigation and 
analysis. 

H. Less than half of the depart¬ 
ments report that young boys’ teams 
playing in local intra-city competition 
are commercially sponsored. It should 
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Intra-center and city-wide competitions 
under adequate controls, were approved. 

be pointed out that the questionnaire 
does not include a definition of “com¬ 
mercially sponsored.” It is possible 
that there are several interpretations. 
Recommendations on restrictions and 
controls on commercial sponsorship 
for both intra-city and state and na¬ 
tional competition are requested. A 
great variety of suggestions are made, 
among them: 

Have the recreation department run 
the show. 

Let the sponsors pay for uniforms, 
equipment and fees only. 

Limit the money that the sponsor 
can spend. 

Eliminate rewards for players. 

Limit advertisements to the name 
of the sponsor only. 

Limit sponsorship to exclude liquor 
establishments. 

Limit uniforms or make them stand¬ 
ard. 

Do not permit sponsors to dictate 
rules. 

Operate under guidance and super¬ 
vision of recreation departments. 

Some of these problems lend them¬ 
selves to objective study and conclu¬ 
sions. For instance, it should be possi¬ 
ble to reach agreement on standards 
of playing areas and equipment for 


organized team play. A great need is 
for the establishment of qualifications 
and the training of volunteer coaches. 
The financing of competilive athletics 
for boys of this age needs to be ex¬ 
amined. 

How much of the community recrea¬ 
tion budget should go for a competi¬ 
tive sports program for the under¬ 
twelve group? Is it financially feasible 
to have separate facilities for this age 
group? Should community recreation 
facilities be reserved exclusively for 
adults during the evening hours? What 
health and safety precautions should 
be adopted for boys of this age? What 
competitive athletic activities are ap¬ 
propriate for their emotional and 
physical skill and maturity? 

These are a few of the areas which 
need standarization, regardless of 
whether the competition is on the local 
playground, the school field or a na¬ 
tional “World Series.” Recreation lead¬ 
ers and educators might be able to 
establish standards on most of these 
matters without reference to any other 
group. On some questions, the coopera¬ 
tion of doctors and psychologists would 
be desirable and necessary. 

Beyond this there needs to be a re- 
evaluation of the competitive athletic 
program in relation to the philosophy 
of the recreation movement. The recent 
scandals in amateur sports give added 
impetus for taking another look at the 
philosophy of certain programs of com¬ 
petitive athletics. The September issue 
of the National Parent-Teacher maga¬ 
zine carries an article on “Sportsman¬ 
ship and Our Schools.” This begins 
with the statement, “The apparent de¬ 
cline of good sportsmanship in our 
schools, botli on the secondary and on 
the college level, has been a matter of 
grave concern to those who realize the 
bearing of such matters on character 
development.” If, as educators insist, 
the formative years of a child’s life 
have great bearing upon his ethical 
conduct as he matures, there is every 
reason to be concerned about the ele¬ 
mentary-aged child’s participation in 
competitive athletics. 

The question of specialization in a 
particular activity at an early age is 
partially a question of values and phil¬ 
osophy. Does a boy of twelve or un¬ 
der lose some of the experiences which 


society holds to be important by con¬ 
centrating upon a single or a few play 
activities? Does intensive competition 
in a few athletic activities give a child 
of this age the kind of experiences 
which will satisfy his current play 
needs and, at the same time, build a 
foundation for the best and fullest use 
of his leisure time as be matures? 

These are questions of fact and 
value, for which all recreation depart¬ 
ments seek answers. If state and na¬ 
tional competition is accepted, even by 
a small group of jiublic departments, 
there are additional problems which 
need investigation. What kind of pro¬ 
visions should be made for travel? 
How can the emotional and physical 
health of the participants be protected? 
What regulations should be adopted as 
to sponsors? These are some sugges¬ 
tions as to the kind of questions which 
need to be answered if state and na¬ 
tional competition is to continue. 

During a discussion meeting on this 
subject at the recent National Recrea¬ 
tion Congress in Boston, October 1951, 
a representative of one of the commer¬ 
cial rubber companies stated that the 
little league program now consists of 
749 four-team leagues and that pro¬ 
motion will be further extended 
through the medium of a colored mo¬ 
tion picture recently made. In connec¬ 
tion with the tournament on the local 
level, a show of hands indicated that 
only six would be willing to allow it; 
sixty-three were against it. The group 
thereupon recommended that the Com¬ 
mittee on Standards for Sports and 
Athletic Programs be continued to fur¬ 
ther its study, and that its members 
meet with representatives of health, 
physical education and medical asso¬ 
ciations. 

Following this recommendation, the 
committee called a meeting in De¬ 
cember 1951, with re])resentatives of 
little league baseball and of the 
AAHPER. Ott Romney, Chief, Com¬ 
munity Services Branch, Special Serv¬ 
ices Division, AGO, Department of the 
Army, was also asked to attend. Plans 
have been made for further consulta¬ 
tion with organizations on mental and 
physical health to see if they will con¬ 
duct studies to determine the effect 
of competitive athletics upon children 
in the under-twelve age group. 
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Illustrating the importance of music in program. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN 


O NE WOULD SUPPOSE that the musical preferences of the 
soldiers of today would be more or less identical 
with those of the general public. If visitors to military in¬ 
stallations expect to find be-bo])ping, jive-jumping barracks 
atmospbere, they are due for a pleasant surprise. The 
musical tastes of today’s draftee undergo a definite change 
(luring his metamorphosis from civilian to soldier. As a 
soldier, he generally chooses to sing slower and sweeter 
melodies, leaving the neurotic turbulence of be-bop behind 
him. He prefers “Mockingbird Hill” and “On Top of Old 
Smoky” to “Dinah” and “Idaho.” 

Changes in musical preference displayed by military per¬ 
sonnel have been noticed before. During World War II, a 
survey, conducted by the Special Services Division, re¬ 
vealed that the mean tempo of music reque.sted by service¬ 
men dropped gradually throughout the conflict. This ])he- 
nomenon preceded a corresponding slow-down in the 
civilian entertainment field. The general musical tastes of 
the public were probably affected for many months after 
demobilization began. 

Sociologists account for the preference of a soldier for 
more soothing types of music by explaining that he is so¬ 
cially in an environment which provides certain desirable 
securities. At least, he is sure of a regular income and has 
left behind him the uncertainties which he felt as a draftee. 

The Special Services Division may have figured in the 
most recent musical slow-down of the Army. During the 
spring of 1949, the Army officially joined hands with the 
Society for the Preservation and Encouragement of 
Barber Shop Quartet Singing in America, Incorporated, 
(SPEBSQSA) in an effort to introduce barbershop (juartet 
singing into the recreation activities of our servicemen. 
The Army-SPEBSQSA collaboration program has de¬ 
veloped from limited liaison among top-level representa¬ 
tives of Army and SPEBSQSA to a widespread matrix of 
contacts among SPEBSQSA and Army personnel, involv¬ 
ing technical assistance and personal appearances of 
.SPEBSQSA units at Army post and unit levels. 

Liaison has been recently established by the Special 
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Services Division with several other national music or¬ 
ganizations. The number of civilian organizations which 
have volunteered to assist in the development of the Soldier 
Music Program is quite imposing. Included with the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association are the National Music Coun¬ 
cil, the Music Educators National Conference, Broadcast 
Music, Incorporated, American Society of Composers, 
Authors, and Publishers, American Guild of Organists, Phi 
Beta Eraternity, American Symphony Orchestra League, 
Music Publishers Protective Association and the National 
Eederation of Music Clubs. And the list is growing! 

The reserve of available volunteer leadership throughout 
the civilian organization is plentiful. With over five hun¬ 
dred thousand active members in nearly every city and 
hamlet in the nation, every Army post, camp or station has 
technical assistance near at hand for the asking. 

Technical assistance may include, but need not be lim¬ 
ited to, the compilation of program notes, the selection of 
recordings for libraries in service clubs and day-rooms, 
the repair of music instruments, the care and tuning of 
camp pianos, the organization of vocal or instrumental 
musical ensembles, the conduct of song fests and many 
other services, as the need becoincs evident. 

Many of the national organizations will supplement the 
present and future on-post entertainment programs by of¬ 
fering to post special services officers highly qualified 
musical shows, concerts and recitals. Package shows may 
include single specialty acts for blending into musical 
revues after they arrive on the military post. They may 
include disc-jockey programs for presentation in service 
clubs or libraries, music appreciation programs, folk en¬ 
sembles of the hillbilly or Negro spiritual types and re¬ 
citals by amateurs or professionals. They may consist of 
symj)hony orchestra concerts, concerts by professional 
ensembles or performances by students from nearby high 
schools or schools of music. 

The principle of maximum use of volunteer leadership 
is a basic axiom of the Army recreation program and per¬ 
meates all phases of soldier music activities. The reason 
for the support of this poliey is that it is desirable to make 
the program an integral part of the soldier’s life, rather 
than an imposed commodity which ceases to exist when 
professional leadership on the oj)erational level is unavail- 
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SOLDIER MUSIC 


able. When the conveniences of garrison life, including 
motion picture theatres and service clubs, are taken from 
him, the soldier is left to his own entertainment resources. 
Experience gained in field maneuvers shows that he is 
eager to use his talents and abilities to entertain himself 
and his fellow-soldiers. 

It is the purpose of the soldier music jilanning staff to 
discover and make maximum use of volunteer leadership, 
both from within and outside the military community. Un¬ 
der professional staff supervision, soldiers have recognized 
the value of the Soldier Music Program and have actively 
participated in its many activities. 

The service club on the Army post is the center for this 
program. Soldier music includes comprehensive vocal 
(soldier singing), listening (soldier concert series) and in¬ 
strumental activities. These basic elements of the installa¬ 
tion and civilian-level Soldier Music Program are included 
in the special services officer’s plan of operation. 

Garrison and field living conditions make an abundance 
and a variety of entertainment desirable. In contrast to 
commercial entertainment, which is difficult to provide un¬ 
der field conditions. Soldier Music Programs depend large¬ 
ly upon the self-participation of the soldier. The program, 
in its ideal concept, and as advocated by the Adjutant 
General, consists of having organizers appointed who carry 
on their musical assignments in addition to their regular 
military duties and who know the best liked soldier tunes 
and unit songs. For example, every platoon should have an 
enthusiastic song leader and a campfire instrumentalist. 
Every company, or similar unit, should have a music or¬ 
ganizer, a barbershop quartet, or other small vocal en¬ 
semble and, when possible, a day-room with phonograph 
and recordings. Every battalion should have a music or¬ 
ganizer to promote a combo (small combination of in¬ 
struments) or a hillbilly band, platoon singing contests 
and barbershop quartet parades. Every regiment should 
have a regimental music organizer to promote a dance 
band, soldier chorus, music festivals for hillbilly bands, 
combos and barbershop quartets. Candidates are readih 
available as platoon, company, battalion or regimental 
music organizers and know that such functions arc in addi¬ 
tion to other assigned duties. Under the technical super¬ 
vision of the recreation director, these men are not neees- 
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Service clubs on the army posts are centers for the Soldier 
Music Program. Above, bulletin board in Sontbofen, Germany. 


sarily musicians, but “sparkplug” organizers who handle 
unit contacts and inspire participation. 

At a recent Sixth Army entertainment conference, the 
activity which attracted the most interest was the new com¬ 
prehensive listening program—the Soldier Concert Series. 
Its objective is to stimulate active listening to music 
on the part of soldier participants by presenting a series 
of carefully-selected programs in all categories of musi¬ 
cal entertainment. These include, but are not limited to, 
popular, semi-classical and classical, vocal and instru¬ 
mental music. The presentations are conducted in such an 
entertaining manner as to attract the soldier’s interest and 
to encourage and obtain his continuing participation. 
Listening to music, as well as active participation in musi¬ 
cal organizations, can contribute immensely toward the 
stimulation and maintenance of the morale and welfare of 
the soldier. And, as can also be said of sports, music has the 
advantage of universal appeal. Active listening can be at¬ 
tained by presenting, in conjunction with musical pro¬ 
grams, relevant and interesting information pertaining to 
the composer, the music or the performers. The enjoyment 
derived from each presentation is thereby intensified. 
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changing listening from a passive to an active experience 
which will cause the audience to listen rather than simply 
to hear. 

Stimulation of active list(‘uing to music is accomplished 
only through programs of real musical enjoyment. These 
programs are not designed to elevate musical taste or to 
foster an appreciation of “better"’ music. Any well-planned 
and presented series of musical entertainments could un¬ 
doubtedly broaden the musical awarem-ss of the partici¬ 
pant; but the establishment of musical culture as the 
immediate goal would probably result in a dulling at¬ 
mosphere. 

Generally, the programs proceed from the known or 
familiar to the unknown or less familiar. Careful selection 
is, of course, of paramount importance to such j)rograms. 

Next to the actual choice of selections, the prime requi¬ 
site of music for enjoyment is a high performance stand¬ 
ard. These standards refer to taste, fineness, showmanshij) 
and technical perfection w’ithin the musical limits of the 
idiom involved, whether the presentation be a simple folk 
song, a Tin Pan Alley ballad or a symphonic masterpiece. 

Three sources of music constitute the media for the 
presentation of the Soldier Concert Series. They may be 
used singly or in combination and include phonograph 
recordings, film musicals and live entertainment. The basic 
element of the series is recorded music, since it is most 
widely available to troops. However, every effort should 
be made to include one film musical in each program and 


at least one live artist in each series of programs. Each 
medium enjoys general popularity with the average soldier, 
which indicates the validity of the program as a whole. 

Nominated by many Army recreation personnel as the 
one most important innovation of its kind is the new’ 
“Armed Forces Song Folio” (formerly called tlie “Hit 
Kit”). This booklet contains ciglit popular tunes arranged 
for piano, with tuning charts and chords for ukelele. A 
barbershop quartet arrangement also appears in each edi¬ 
tion. On the back cover of the folios are production notes 
for a theatrical presentation of one of the eight selections. 
Orchestrations of song folio numbers are shipped concur¬ 
rently to all Army installations. Requests for additional 
copies of these booklets have been so numerous during 
the past months that allocations to commands, beginning 
July 1951, have been increased one hundred per cent. 

The basic need of the American soldier-musician for as¬ 
sociation with musical affairs—the need to feel a part of 
an important activity which he knew in his home environ¬ 
ment—cannot be minimized. For this reason, it is con¬ 
sidered advisable to bring soldier-musicians into the social 
life of civilian communities, W’here opportunities can be 
provided for participation in civilian musical organiza¬ 
tions. Civilian groups—organizations, orchestras, bands, 
church choirs, fraternal orders and so on—by being con¬ 
tinually on the alert to invite military musicians to par¬ 
ticipate in their activities can, in this way, do much to 
create a friendly soldier-civilian atmosphere. 


Special Service Openiiiji^s 

New’ quotas for overseas recreation personnel recently 
have been announced. The most urgent need is for women 
for special service club w’ork in the Japanese area. Some 
may be sent to Korea, but only those w’ho volunteer for 
this specific location. The following qualifications are re¬ 
quired. 

Age: Twenty-four to forty. 

Marital Status: Single. 

Health: Good. 

Enthusiasm: High. 

Education: College graduate or equivalent. 

Interests: Arts and crafts, music, drama or social rec¬ 
reation. 

Experience: Varying for different positions. 

Civilian women also are needed for club work in other 
overseas areas. Applications on Form 57—available free 
from any post office—should be sent to Overseas Affairs 
Branch, Civilian Personnel Division, Office, Secretary of 
the Army, Old Post Office Building, Washington 25, D.C. 

Women, ages tw’enty-four to forty-five, are in demand, 
too, for club positions at posts and bases in all parts of 
the Lnited States. Information concerning all special serv¬ 
ice op|)ortunitie.s mav be obtained from the Hecreation 
Personnel Service, National Recreation Association, 315 
Fourth A\enue, New York 10, New York. 



YOUR 

1952 CONGRESS 


• Circle the dates of Septemher 29 to October 3 on your 
calendar. They mark the 1952 National Recreation Con¬ 
gress to be held in Seattle, Washington. The Olympic Ho¬ 
tel already has been selected as Congress headquarters. 

A local arrangements committee of Seattle and King 
County recreation leaders is beginning plans for special 
features which will remind delegates for years of what 
western hospitality really means. 

Your Congress committee is busily working out a bet- 
ter-than-ever program for this important event, ft W’ould 
like to have your suggestions so that meetings and sessions 
can feature the topics in which you are most interested, 
ff you haven’t yet submitted your ideas, please send them, 
as promptly as possible, to T. E. Rivers, Secretary, Recrea¬ 
tion Congress Committee, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, New York. 
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The hunger for natural heauty expresses a basic human need. 
State and national parks are best equipped to meet that need, 
perpetuating such intrinsic beauty for the enjoyment of all. 



All park recreation leaders should encourage individuals and 
groups to take full advantage of out-of-door opportunities, 
and engage in activities in line with natural surroundings. 


IIEfllEllTiy\ 

LEADERSHir 

Nelson Dangrcmond 


K.CREATio.N LEADERS, i)ark admini¬ 
strators and many lay people have, in the 
|)ast, beeome involved in discussions of the fundamental 
l)urpose of the state in making available park areas for 
the use and enjoyment of its eitizens. 

In more recent years, there has been general agreement 
that “state parks must per|)etuate for all time the outstand¬ 
ing scenic, historic and natural areas of the state in their 
original condition." If this statement were taken to its ulti¬ 
mate end, fences would need to be placed around all state 
parks and the public would be forbidden access. Ver\ 
logicallv, a clause has been added to this policy of preser¬ 
vation . . . “for the use and enjoyment of the people for 
all time.” The questions now arise as to what "use. ’ type 
of “enjoyment” and methods of attaining these ends. 

Herein lies possible controversy. Recreation leaders, 
trained in dealing with the leisure-time interests of people, 
believe in diversified recreation opportunities f<jr all age 
groups. They know they must satisfy all levels of interest 
through the use of functional or direct leadership. A muni¬ 
cipal recreation program endeavors to jirovide the greatest 
possible variety of recreation activity. A person trained in 
this broad field will be prone to use the same activities 
and methods when emploxed in a state park j)rogram. 

On the other hand, state ])ark leaders point out that 
extraneous activities not comjratible with a natural en¬ 
vironment should be discouraged, if not eliminated, in a 
state park program. These leaders also point out that their 
facilities are designed for use by those who wish to escape 
the pressures of organized society in the restful surround¬ 
ings of a natural area, and do not wish to be super\ ised 
or have their activity organized. 

There will be no controversy if both can agree that the 
human hunger for natural beauty expresses a basic human 
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Peaceful state park 
scene seems far re¬ 
moved from worries. 


need and that state and national parks 
are best e<]uipped to meet this need. 

State jiarks have a fundanientallv- 
solid program based upon sound ob¬ 
jectives. It is a highly speeialized 
form of recreation and an essential 
one to man’s existence. Historically, 
man is a pastoral animal and needs 
contact with the good earth to be able 
to live in a modern society. 

For untold centuries, lie has lived 
close to the earth and, up to modern 
times, has lieen able to satisfy his in¬ 
herent need for experiences in the 
out-of-door.s. In this twentieth cen¬ 
tury, he has been divorced from such 
experiences and has become the vic¬ 
tim of his own imaginative mind. 
Civilization is made up of machines 
and relationships w'hich are constantly 
changing with every passing year. 
iSatural beauty and varied experi- 
enccs in nature never cliange. Alan 


surroundings but knows not why. In 
a feeble effort to satisfy this basic 
urge, he comes to a state park with 
softball ecpiipment in one hand and a 
picnic basket in the other. He is ut¬ 
terly lost w'hen he gets out of sight 
of paved roads and well-trimmed 
lawns. He needs help to bridge this 
gap between familiar activities and his 
outdoor heritage. He must learn to 
give--to share with nature—and re¬ 
turn refreshed from healthy out-door 
experiences. 

Indiana stale jiarks express this 
Mcwpoint on each of the trail maps 
distributed to jiark guests as they en¬ 
ter the ])ark. 

‘■Along the quiet trails through these 
reservations, it is exjieeted that the 
a\erage citizen will find release from 

196 


the tension of his overcrowded daily 
existence; that the contact with nature 
will refocus with a clearer lens his 
perspective on life’s values, and that 
he may here take counsel with him¬ 
self to the end that his strength and 
confidence are renewed.” 

In a state park program, recreation 
leadership must be the connecting link 
between the individual and the natu¬ 
ral environment. Such leadership must 
be of an interpretir e nature and must 
promote activities which encourage in¬ 
dividuals and groups to make the full¬ 
est use of their contact with the out-of- 
doors. An accepted activity should not 
be an end in itself. Each activity must 
be judged in its relationship to this 
sound thesis. 

In order to effect the transition from 
city to forest, it is essential that initial 
nature be in a familiar 
with many familiar activi- 

It is a fundamental approach in all 
recreation activities to start with one 
that is familiar in order to lead on 
through an ever-changing pattern to 
the jioint where other fields of interest 
may logically be introduced. State 
parks utilize this principle when they 
provide facilities and services—such 
as well-landscaped public-use areas, 
ojicn areas for sjiorts, playground 
equipment, paved roads and modern 
cabins. Such facilities, along with 
many varied activities, are not the end 
objective. They are permitted and en¬ 
couraged because they appeal to the 
familiar and thus tend to make the 
state park program attractive and in¬ 
viting. 

The use of extraneous facilities and 
activities cannot be determined by a 


meetings with 
atmosphere 

now seeks the security of these natural ties. 


positive yes or no. Their use can only 
be determined by their relative im¬ 
portance to the basic objective. If 
such activities as softball, swimming 
and shuflleboard become the major 
emphasis, the basic state jiark program 
has failed. 

State parks have aecejited and used 
recreation leadership, hut not neces¬ 
sarily under the name of recreation. 
Some of the following will serve as 
examples. 

A state park program is a super¬ 
vised recreation program. Lifeguards, 
attendants, rangers, naturalists, fore¬ 
men as well as superintendents, are 
all concerned with the supervision and 
control of the recreation activities of 
park guests. 

All activities in which the park 
patron participates are under Icader- 
•ship—if carried on for more than one 
person at a time. After all, a picnic 
group has a father, mother, or volun¬ 
teer, who serves as the leader and 
supervisor. Other groups may have a 
counsellor or a school teacher for 
supervision. Even “unled” teen-agers 
have a leader. Unless these natural 
leaders are helped, how can they be 
exjiected to utilize the program possi¬ 
bilities of a natural area to their full¬ 
est extent? 

The group unfamiliar with the pro¬ 
gram possibilities of a state park will 
obviously carry on the type of activity 
with which the leaders are familiar. 
This may include low organization 
games or a series of variegated track 
events, which are quite all right—in 
and of themselves. But how much bet¬ 
ter it is to encourage activities which 
may or may not include the above, but 
do include simple, interesting and 
active programs which involve ob¬ 
servation and awareness of the natu¬ 
ral features and science of the area. 

There has been some concern re¬ 
garding the danger of regimented 
leadership in state jiarks. This con¬ 
cern has arisen because of the use of 
leadership unfamiliar with the concept 
of state parks, and the assumption that 
any park leadership or guidance in 

Mr. Uangremond, Supervisor of Rec¬ 
reation, Department oj Conservation 
in Indiana, based his article on his ad¬ 
dress to Midwest State Park Associa¬ 
tion members. Spring Mill State Park. 
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recreation activity must be direct lead¬ 
ership. Some of the most effective and 
most difficult leadership is indirect. 
Good recreation technique does not im¬ 
ply regimentation. Perhajis one of the 
best approaches may be classed as 
“enabling leadership.” Most state 
parks endorse this type and, of necessi¬ 
ty, regimented leadership—particular¬ 
ly in the case of a water safety pro¬ 
gram, where a lifeguard can hardly 
he expected to “suggest” if a man’s 
life is in jeopardy. 

It has been proved, to the satisfac¬ 
tion of the Indiana State Park Natu¬ 
ralist Service, that the best naturalist 
is one who has developed a recreation¬ 
al approach to his work. Such a trained 
leader is sensitive to the initial inter¬ 
ests of the group with which he is 
working and can use good recreation 
methods to enhance the quality and 
carry-over value of his program. 

A park recreation leader does not 
have to he a naturalist, but he must 
be versed in the basic sociological and 
psychological needs, interests and 
habits of people in their leisure time. 
He must believe in the values of out¬ 
door experiences. The park superin¬ 
tendent calls upon the engineer to de¬ 
sign a bridge and the landscape archi¬ 
tect to enhance the natural beauty of 
an area through good design. So should 
he call upon the specialized knowl¬ 
edge of the recreation profession bet¬ 
ter to serve the park guest through the 


application of recreation techniques in 
the fulfillment of the primary purpose 
of state parks. 

The knowledge and background of 
naturalists and guides, trailside muse¬ 
ums, motion pictures, illustrated talks, 
trail maps, self-guiding nature trails 
and other accepted devices are essen¬ 
tial. These and related types of inter¬ 
pretive ])rograms arc too numerous to 
discuss, but more, many more, are 
needed. 

Such programs pay dividends over 
a period of years. Unfortunately, it 
is easy to neglect an interpretive recrea¬ 
tion program since the residts are so 
difficult to evaluate and so particularly 
hard to justify to a money-conscious 
legislature. But, if state parks are to 
fulfill their obligation to society, they 
cannot ignore this vital service. State 
park systems which are carrying out 
even a token of interpretive recrea¬ 
tional work are earning the satisfying 
commendation of citizens who realize 
that their needs are being met. Such 
l)eople talk about their state parks. 
Such people know state park objectives 
and will not permit desecration of the 
scenic qualities of an area. Such peo¬ 
ple will be the first to step forward 
when it comes to needed appropria¬ 
tions. Uninformed people will be com¬ 
placent. 

'I'he state park administrator has 
learned that recreation leadership must 
be the connecting link between the in¬ 


dividual’s stated interests and the 
healthy use of the large natural area. 
He knows that recreation is not just 
physical activity on the sports field or 
children’s programs on a ])layground. 
He knows that state ])arks are not es¬ 
sentially for the use of the relatively 
few who already know how to use 
fully the rich experiences of scenic 
areas. He knows that the knowledge 
of handling people in their leisure time 
is a specialized skill, and is willing to 
call upon the recreation profession for 
assistance in reaching all of the people 
with a sound, interpretive recreation 
program. 

The recreation leader has learned 
that state parks have a specialized 
function to perform and tliat most 
highly-organized activities must be 
secondary to the more important ob¬ 
jective of satisfying a basic hunger 
for natural beauty. He knows that he 
must maintain an abiding love of the 
out-of-doors in order to help maintain 
perspective. He knows that a state 
park must perpetuate the intrinsic 
beauty of outstanding natural areas 
for the use and enjoyment of the peo¬ 
ple forever. 

With this mutual respect and under¬ 
standing, state park administrators 
and recreation leaders will work to¬ 
gether to effect a positive state park 
program that will be rich in content 
and result in meaningful experiences 
for park guests. 


STATE 

and 

COMMUNITY 

FORESTS 



A marked increase in the acquisition of state and community forests during 
the past decade is revealed by a report of the chief of the Forest Service. Every 
state now' has some forest acreage—although the amount in some states is very 
small. In fact, three-fourths of all state forest acreage is in four states—Michi¬ 
gan with 3.860,000 acres. New York w'ith forests and parks totaling 3,026,000 
acres, Minnesota with 2.094.000 acres and Pennsylvania with 1.767,000 acres. 

These lands serve a variety of purposes. Some, especially the smaller ones, 
are devoted wholly to recreational use; others are hunting grounds. In some, 
W'atersbed protection is paramount; while still others are managed for timber 
production. Most of them, however, are administered on a multiple-use basis. 

In 1949, the number of community forests had risen to 3,125 and the ag¬ 
gregate area to just under 4,500,000 acres. Only five states have no community 
forests, although twenty-two .states have less than ten each. Wisconsin leads 
w'ith 321 tracts, followed by Michigan and New' York. 

Community forests are usually smaller than state forests, but they are man¬ 
aged for similar purposes. Many are devoted primarily to recreational use. 
Schools or school districts have acquired many forest tracts to serve as out¬ 
door laboratories for the study of biology and conservation. Cities often buy 
extensive areas to protect municipal water supplies. Since the war, many com¬ 
munities have established community forests as living memorials. 
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Sources of Material 
for Cultural 
and Recreational 
Programs 


Vl^llEN I WAS asked to make this 
talk on “Sources of Suitable Ma¬ 
terial for Cultural and Recreational 
Programs,” I thought 1 had a cinch! 
I’d just tell you all about the hundreds 
of books, bulletins and other publica¬ 
tions of the National Recreation 
Association, recommend our fine maga¬ 
zine Recreation —and the job would 
be done! Then 1 began to think about 
this topic, “sources.” What did it 
really mean? Was it really so easy to 
define? The best answer to that was 
to look it up in the dictionary! The 
origin of words is very often an ex¬ 
cellent clue to their inner meaning, 
sometimes lost in everyday usage. 

Did you know that “source” comes 
from medieval English and old 
French and means “to rise, to spring 
up,” and that it also can mean “to 
plunge, to swoop”? Finding sources, 
then, isn’t an easy, passive thing. It 
involves plunging into all the accumu¬ 
lated knowledge found in libraries and 
other centers of information. It in¬ 
volves swooping upon new ideas, 
wherever they may be found. It means 


Joseph Prenclergast 


springing up with your own spirits re¬ 
freshed and your enthusiasm renewed. 
And, to be effective, this new infor¬ 
mation, inspiration and enthusiasm 
must run over into your work, be 
translated into a better understanding 
of your young people and a better op¬ 
portunity for them to lead richer 
lives. 

Emerson has said that “Beauty is 
its own excuse for being.” Perhaps 
so. But for beauty to exist, there 
must be eyes to see it and hearts to 
feel it. Recreation, like beauty, does 
not exist in a vacuum. It is tremen¬ 
dously important -but important be¬ 
cause of what it does for people. Like 
most things, it can be good or bad. 
Putting a paintbrush or a lump of 
clay or a basketball into a boy’s hands 
isn’t necessarily important. Being an 
expert instructor or leader in arts and 
crafts, music, dramatics, or sports 
doesn’t necessarily have any particu¬ 
lar influence for good upon the boys 
and girls of your center. 

Once upon a time, such a statement 
would have been regarded as heresy in 


the field of recreation. More and 
more, we now realize that activity for 
its own sake and the mere teaching of 
new skills arc not enough. What is 
important is what that activity, that 
new skill does for a person. The end 
result—the painting, the piece of 
sculpture, the game won—doesn’t mat¬ 
ter, only the intangibles—the satis¬ 
faction of accomplishment, the feeling 
of belonging, the new personal rela¬ 
tionships, the satisfying of inner drives, 
the increase in perception and ap¬ 
preciation, the better adjustment to his 
environment that that person receives. 

And that brings me back to our 
main topic, because the main source 
for suitable material for cultural and 
recreational programs is—yourself! 

Mere knowledge, mere skill is not 
enough. Even love is not enough. 
Love can be misguided and misused. 
You’ve got to have knowledge and 
skills and love if you’re to be a real 
leader, but you must also have under¬ 
standing. Perhaps intuition or feeling 
is a better word for it. It’s the ability 
to see below the surface—to know 
when to plunge and when to spring 
up. Feeding the spirit is much more 
important than training the body. 

Understanding is knowledge that 
has been digested and absorbed, which 
brings me to my second point: Where 
can you get this knowledge that you 
must translate into understanding be¬ 
fore you ean be not just a good, but 
an effective, leader? 

First of all, you must go to the past, 
upon which the present is built. There 
you’ll find the results of long years 
of study and experimentation, upon 
which our modern theory and philoso¬ 
phy of recreation are based. Read A 
Philosophy of Play, by Luther Hal¬ 
sey Guliek. Read Education Through 
Play, by L. P. Jacks. Read .Play in 
Education, by Joseph Lee. 

You’ve all read American history. 
But how many of you have read a his¬ 
tory of play in our country? Find out 
about it by reading America Learns 
to Play, by Foster Rhea Dulles. And 
follow it up with Jesse Steiner’s 
Americans at Play. Then read Ttventy 
Years at Hull House, by Jane Addams 
and The Making of An American, by 
Jacob Riis—and be proud of your 
jirofession. Many of these books were 
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out of print during the war, hut they’re 
in most libraries. 

Then go into theory. What is play? 
Why do people play? Read The 
Theory of Play, by Mason and Mitchell 
and Leisure and Recreation, by the 
Neumeyers. 

Learn about the importance and the 
values of leisure and recreation by 
reading Edward Lindenian’s Leisure: 
A National Issue, Slavson’s Recreation 
and the Total Personality, and John 
Eisele Davis’ Play and Mental Health. 

These, plus many others, of course, 
might be called the nuggets in the 
gold mine of literature in our pro¬ 
fession. Don’t neglect the pay dirt, 
however. As you read, and as your 
interest and understanding begin to 
soar, go to the periphery of the circle. 
Read books on your special skill or 
interest. Then go more afield and read 
books on other special phases. Learn 
more about them—the history of the 
theatre, the modern drama movement, 
music, the arts, both classic and 
modern, sports, crafts. The more you 
know of the others, the better leader 
you’ll be in your o^vn special skill or 
interest and the more understanding 
you’ll develop. If you’re a sports 
leader, you’ll lose some of your im¬ 
patience with youngsters who don’t 
seem to like sports. If you’re a crafts 
leader, you’ll learn to be more tolerant 
of the youngsters who spend much 
time on the gym floor. 

Then, of course, you’ll have to read 
and keep on reading as much of the 
new material on your own specialty as 
possible. Selection of these is always 
a prohlem, so I advise you to read 
hook reviews carefully, to browse at 
your public library and local book¬ 
stores, so that your critical values will 
sharpen and you’ll get the best for 
your money. 

I’ve mentioned literature on philoso¬ 
phy, history, theory, and techniques. 
1 could not leave you without trying 
to emphasize another type of reading 
—and understanding that is very im¬ 
portant. It may seem unrelated to rec¬ 
reation, but I assure you that it is not. 
And the type of reading to which 1 
refer is on current events—in the news¬ 
papers, magazines, books and 'so on. 
Take, for e.xainple, this problem of 


civil defense. Perhaps you haven’t 
thought of how it affects your work. 
Yet your agency may be called upon 
to extend its program because of a new 
industry in the community or a train¬ 
ing camp nearby or a new housing 
development. The nationality groups 
using your center may change—all 
factors directly influencing your work 
and effectiveness. 

So far, I seem to have talked mostly 
about printed material, old and new. 
I don’t want to neglect other types, 
however—types which you may not 
have used as widely or as well as you 
should. What about films? There are 
hundreds of films now being used 
more and more widely in the education 
field, and capable of use in our field 
of recreation. What about radio and 
television? Are you using these media, 
or letting them use you? What about 
records? Your files and scrapbooks 


An address given by Mr. 
Prendergast, executive di¬ 
rector of the National 
Recreation Association, at 
the third National Catho¬ 
lic Youth Conference in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


should include catalogues and lists of 
these, with annotations —which means 
that you should see and hear your 
material before choosing it. 

A profession is known by the tech¬ 
niques which it develops in an area of 
learning. The more important the 
profession, the more and better litera¬ 
ture it produces. Go into a lawyer’s 
office and you’ll see the walls lined 
with hooks. Look at a doctor’s library 
or upon the bookshelves of a scientist 
or college professor. Our profession is 
a relatively new one, and one of the 
encouraging signs of its health is the 
increasing literature that it is pro¬ 
ducing. Those of us in this profession 
must be willing to read and purchase 
this literature, if we e.xpect it to con¬ 
tinue to grow. In other words, we 
must be willing to support it; other¬ 
wise it won’t be published. 

We must also add to it. Many of 


ns are doers. We are used to doing 
things—using our hands and bodies 
actively—and wc’rc often too busy in 
our work to take time to sit down and 
write. And yet, many of your people 
here have developed new techniques 
which would help other leaders, 
planned special programs which are 
original and exciting, designed new 
crafts projects, thought up new 
methods of coaching. It’s part of your 
job to pass these along. There are 
many outlets for such material in the 
various professional magazines. Our 
magazine Recreation would welcome 
such contributions. 

The last, and not the least of re¬ 
sources of increased understanding, is 
not found in printed or in visual-aid 
form. It is human and therefore the 
most interesting of all—other people! 
Take time to talk to them—the butcher, 
the baker, the candlestick maker, the 
boy and girl in your center, the child 
in your home or on your street. And 
don’t just talk—listen! Don’t be so 
wrapped up in your own interests and 
your own work that conversation with 
you almost is a monologue. Relax and 
listen! You can learn more about what 
people like and dislike, their fears, 
their faiths, their dreams—what they 
are really like—by quietly listening 
than by any other method. Interpret 
what you hear with tolerance, under¬ 
standing and a real affection—and 
your work will have added strength. 

It is my firm conviction that only 
by giving can we receive. The more 
we have to give, the more generously 
we give of ourselves, the greater the 
rewards of inner strength and in¬ 
ner growth will be ours. Read John 
Donne’s great poem with its often- 
quoted lines: “No man is an island, 
complete in itself . . . Never ask for 
whom the bell tolls. It tolls for thee.” 

And if I may be permitted to quote 
a Protestant minister: “Character is a 
victory, not a gift.” The world—its 
past, present and future—is full of 
inspiration and help to us in living 
richer lives and helping others to 
reach out for new horizons. The 
sources are many and varied. Whether 
we use those sources wisely and well 
is the factor between success and 
failure, not in the monetary meaning 
of the words, hut in life itself. 
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Ingolf Stahl, Swedish editor of the Summer Village newspaper, expressed in youthful 
way his idea for a better world; Barbara Crosby copies it for her American friends. 


(]|iil(lren’s International Village 

Mary Jo Schroder 


T he city of Cincinnati, in Oliio. was 
host to tlie first Children's Inter¬ 
national Summer Village, held at St. 
Cdmund's Camj). one of the city’s es¬ 
tablished eain])s. This jnoject was an 
“experiment in living” whereby, 
through the children's camping to¬ 
gether, new insights into the jirohlems 
of international understanding might 
he found. This initial attempt was ex- 
])erienced by fifty-four children from 
nine diflerent countries—namely, Nor¬ 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Germany. 
Austria. Franee. England, Mexico and 
the United States. Each country was 
rejiresented by three boys and three 
girls between the ages of ten and 
twelve, with one man and one woman 
acting as adult chajierons and inter- 
])reters for their group. Since Cincin¬ 
nati was the host city, the six Ameri¬ 
can children were selected from the 
Cincinnati school systems upon the 
basis of being outstanding students 
with pleasing personalities, high moral 
standards, leadership qualities and the 
ability to learn quickly. In addition, 
each had to re]iresent a different reli¬ 
gious and social background. 

To select the young delegates from 
the foreign countries, an American 
re])resentative for the project went 
abroad to make the necessary arrange¬ 
ments in cities chosen at random. In 
some places, she met with people 
familiar with the project; in others, 
she had to decide whether to plan 
with the school system or with in¬ 
terested indi\idnals who would form 
the committees which would choose the 
youngsters to represent their countries. 
Each group—of some eight to ten j)co- 
ple—had its own method of selection, 
although the basic qualifications were 
the same everywhere. Several commit¬ 
tees, such as the one in Stockholm, pre¬ 
ferred Cincinnati’s method of selecting 
the six best qualified children from the 
list of candidates submitted by its vari¬ 
ous schools. 

The camp o])eratcd for the month 
of June, during which time the chil¬ 
dren lived, played and worked to¬ 
gether, exchanging customs and dances 
of their resjjcetive countries. 

The idea, plans and organization 

Ml.ss ScilUODEK .srrvcs the Public Her- 
renlion Commission of Cincinnati as 
supervisor of rommuuity activities. 


necessary for such an undertaking W'cre 
initiated and motivated by Dr. Doris 
Twitchcll Allen, a member of the psy¬ 
chology department of the University 
of Cincinnati. Interested educators and 
individual citizens soon caught her 
spirit and aided in the ])romotion and 
realization of this one-time dream. 
The ex]ieriment, financed by voluntary 
contributions from jirivate groups and 
individuals, jiaid in full all expenses of 
all the delegate.s to and from their 
countries as well as during their stay 
in the United .States. In addition, it 
paid the normal ojicrating cost of the 
camp. 

The Cincinnati Public Recreation 
Department, through its nature and 
canqiing staff, participated in the ]iro- 
gram bs highlighting American Indian 
lore, dancing and legends. The young¬ 
sters were sjiellhound by the new cx- 
])ericnce of learning authentic Indian 
dancing, making their own costumes, 
tom-toms, peace pi])cs, rattles and so 
on- -all phases typical of the ancient 
culture of the American Indian. Like¬ 
wise, they were faseinated by the art 


of rope-spinning because they had al¬ 
ready become captivated by the “Hop- 
a-Iong Cassidy” interests of young 
Americans. 

The girls from most of the foreign 
countries were particularly intrigued 
by the American game of “Jacks,” 
which is played so differently in Swe¬ 
den and France. In their countries, 
“Jacks” is played without a ball, but 
with six odd-sha])cd solid objects 
about the size of ping-pong balls. One 
of these has to be thrown into the air 
and caught before it touches the 
ground. 

Especially noteworthy was the basic 
skill of the foreign children in swim¬ 
ming. In Eurojjcan countries, the 
breast-stroke seems to be taught as 
basic stroke, probably because of its 
usefulness in life-saving. These chil¬ 
dren found much novelty and enjoy¬ 
ment in our overarm, back and side 
strokes. 

American children in their free time 
like to do social dancing; whereas 
their European friends preferred folk 
dancing and greatly enjoyed learning 
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Swedish liopscetch. Games of different 
eountries were played by all children. 


Youngster, on first visit to America is 
fascinated by costume of first American. 


A bit of Denmark in Cincinnati. A folk 
dance exchange was the order of the day. 


American square dances. holm. During a personally-conducted 

Lastly, it was gratifying to hear all tour, various phases of the recreation 
the groups from each of the nine ])rograni - maintenanee, construction 
countries singing, in their native and activities of community centers 
tongues, such familiar tunes as “Auld and playgrounds- were observed and 
Lang Syne” and Brahms’ ‘‘Lullaby.” exjjlained. The recijirocal ex|)erienees 
Obviously, the chief aim of the vil- and exchange of program ideas typical 
lage was attained. It was quite notice- of Stockholm vs. Cineinnati were re- 
able during the first few days of camp- freshing and challenging to all. 
ing that the children from each eoun- Through Cincinnati’s “youthful ex- 
ti) segregated themselves from other perinient in living.” it is hoped that 
grou|)S. Soon, however, when choosing this first step tak(‘n b\ the k nited 
sides, they selected players on the basis .States ma\ contribute, in some small 
of ability rather than nationality. Like- wa\. to the end of international piob- 
wise, during fiee periods, boys and lems and the start of eventual peace, 
girls alike were eager to learn soc- Each country represented at the sum- 
cer fiom their Scandinavian friends. mei’ y illage was selected because of a 
cricket from their English pals, the like interest in establishing a similar 
crawl, softball and square dancing exjjerirnent in the future. Stockholm 
from their American colleagues. Lan- aiul Baris are \ying for the honor of 
guage differenecs presented no prob- entertaining a similar grou|3. 
lems. At the end of the immth, all 
lived and played 
together. The en- 


Children from (I. to r.) Mexico, America, 
England, express interest in nature 


Junior world leaders engrossed in “game 
of living” rather than a “game of war.” 
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TAPE RECORDING 


^^TLFl'RRy! Hurry! Step right up, 
ladies and gentlemen. Sec the 
man ^vith twenty fingers and twenty 
toes. Yessirec. ladies and gentlemen, 
it s a most revealing experience . . . " 

Carnival talk, like the above, with 
carnival music in the background, 
shouting popcorn vendors, interviews 
with the show performers, descriptions 
of the carnival booths and their fea¬ 
tured attractions heljred to make a 
tape recording which reproduced the 
excitement that greets us when we at¬ 
tend a carnival. The seventy boys at 
the Y.MCA camp on Flatrock River, 
near St. Paul, Indiana, who were using 
it, had the feeling that they were at a 
real, honest-to-goodness carnival be¬ 
cause of the atmosphere it created. 

The unetiding possibilities of using 
a tape recorder in the field of recrea¬ 
tion should prove interesting to the 
recreation leader. These uses include, 
among other things, providing music, 
improving dramatic productions and 
techniques of public-speaking clubs and 
self-evaluation. For parties, tape re¬ 
cordings can be invaluable as icebreak¬ 
ers—w'ith man-on-the-street type of in¬ 
terviews, for putting on a radio show 
or, perhaps, simply acting out a story. 

ViTien music is needed for a square 
dance or a social dance, there is the 
possibility that the neighborhood rec¬ 
ord store will permit tape recordings 
of their music in exchange for pub¬ 
licity. 

Sound effects, such as a boat whistle 
and waves spla.sbing against the side of 
the vessel, may be used to help visual¬ 
ize a scene when recordings are made 
of community sings on boats. 

The use of sound effects, to give 
realism to dramatic skits, is unex¬ 
plored. For instance, with the aid of 
a microphone, simple gadgets like a 
tin cricket become a machine gun or a 
typewriter, balloons filled with BB shot 
realistically change into thunder or 
ocean waves striking the shore and, if 
the volume is adjusted to high, the 
sound of the BB shot could even re¬ 
semble an explosion. Cellophane when 
crinkled before the microphone, sounds 
like crackling fire or falling rain. The 
imagination can further be stretched 

Author is now organization and train¬ 
ing consultant, Catholic Youth Organi¬ 
zation oj Essex County, New Jersey. 


with the use of a collection of sound 
effect records. These are obtainable at 
regular sound effects libraries. 

Indiana University offered many op- 
l)ortunities to Bill Carlock and the 
w'riter to make use of recording equip¬ 
ment. The campus Echo Recording 
.Service recorded campus talent and 
jirovided novel entertainment. 

The first experience with our own 
entertainment idea w'as off the campus 
at the state Y’s men’s convention. The 
social chairman helped choose eleven 
men and their wives for character 
parts, and two skits were staged. 

The highlight of the evening came 
w'hen it was announced that a tape re¬ 
cording had been made of both. The 
volume control meter on the tape re¬ 
corder was used to determine the 
amount of applause. The audience was 
told to ap])laud the loudest for the skit 
that they preferred and the highest 
reading w'as easily determined. 

Candid recordings arouse the most 
interest of all techniques. For exam¬ 
ple, Jean Hoffman, who is majoring 
in recreation at Indiana University, 
and the writer were assigned a party 
theme project in a class called “Tech¬ 
niques of Social Recreation.” A “Kid¬ 
die Christinas” was the theme. A throne 
for Santa was set up and the micro¬ 
phone concealed in a box decorated 
with crepe paper and loosely covered 
with lollipops. A low' seat was placed 
in front of the throne so that students 
would automatically be close to the 
microphone when they told St. Nick 
what they would like for Christmas. 

As soon as the students arrived, they 
were given a [lair of scissors, crepe 
jiaper and string. The object was for 
them to make some parts of a kiddie 
costume, such as a hat and suspenders. 


After this activity for first comers, 
another recreation student arrived in a 
Santa Claus suit. He took his place up¬ 
on the throne and asked the “little 
boys and girls” to come, one at a time, 
and tell Santa what they would like 
for Christinas. Their requests ranged 
from Frank Sinatra in a striped suit to 
Rudolph the Red-nosed Reindeer. After 
Santa left for the North Pole, everyone 
was asked to sit around a large Altex 
speaker. Without a word about what 
was going to happen, the tape record¬ 
ing was played back. 

Tape recordings helped prepare the 
Bloomington Toastmasters for a spe¬ 
cial television program of the group in 
action. The toastmaster, four speakers, 
four evaluators and the grammarian 
held a dress rehearsal at the regular 
meeting of the club before the tele¬ 
vision program. After the meeting, all 
the toastmasters helped evaluate the re¬ 
cording just made. During the tele¬ 
vision performance, another recording 
was made of the thirty-minute pro¬ 
gram. Afterwards, the toastmasters en¬ 
joyed listening to their speeches, and 
those who desired a copy w'ere given 
a disc recording. 

The Junior Toastmasters, a group of 
students sponsored by the Blooming¬ 
ton Toastmasters, used a tape record¬ 
ing at each of their weekly meetings. 
The main speakers were recorded along 
with any toastmaster who requested a 
record. This scheme served as an ex¬ 
cellent basis for self-criticism. Copies 
of most of tbe speeches were trans¬ 
ferred to discs for souvenirs and later 
for comparison with other speeches. 

When free ballroom dancing instruc¬ 
tions were given to university students, 
pojmlar music was recorded on tape 
and played in the auditorium. Records 
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were borrowed for this transfer to tape 
from the stacks of a local record deal¬ 
er in exchange for publicity. This 
method was especially convenient when 
hard-to-get records %vere needed to 
teach the tango, samba, or rhumba. 

Evaluating the singing of choral 
groups by tape recording the voices 
during practice sessions is the method 
used by one choral teacher. He also 
records the piano accompaniment and 
uses the tape recording instead of a 
piano during rehearsal periods. 

While at camp, the boys loved to 
have their songs recorded. If there was 
not enough time to play back the songs 
the same evening, it was fun to play 
them back while they were eating. 
Sometimes twm cabins would have a 
contest in singing. Both would make a 
recording and the rest of the campers 
would listen and judge the winner. 
The applause meter helped consider¬ 
ably. 

“Who is the talking boy?” “What 
will be the next clue?” “Shall I really 
get breakfast in bed for guessing %vho 
the talking boy is?” These and many 
more questions kept excitement high at 
camp for one week, as the result of a 
tape recording stunt. Here’s how it was 
done. 

Bobby Dicky became the unknown 
talking boy. One night, while the rest 
of the camp was sleeping, Bobby tape 
recorded five separate clues to his 
identity. Posters were distributed 
around camp, advertising a chocolate 
milkshake, a silver dollar, and break¬ 
fast in bed to the one who guessed his 
identity, a gift being added each day 
as the contest continued. 

On the opening day, the first clue 
was given over the public address unit 
of the tape recorder. An announce¬ 


ment was made that each contestant 
should submit only one entry each 
day and that the winning name would 
be announced as soon as the talking 
boy was identified. Additional records 
of Bobby’s voice were played daily, 
giving more and more new clues. 

Another interesting camp activity 
was the learning of simple Indian 
dance steps. The Indian drum music, 
recorded on tape by Rudolph Terrazas, 
an Indian from Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, and used for instruction, had 
a great deal to do with the interest 
shown. 

For modern dance recitals or, pos¬ 
sibly, a musical stage show, tape re¬ 
corded music can add to the perform¬ 
ance if the recreation budget will not 
allow live accompaniment. Having lo¬ 
cal musicians tape record the music 
can personalize it. Maybe just a piano 
player can accompany all the rehears¬ 
als through this same medium. Some¬ 
one may say that a piano player can 
save time when a particular chord 
needs replaying during practice. This 
is true, of course, but considering the 
economy of using tape, it is not too 
much to wait between five and forty 
seconds for the accompanying music. 
With a special attachment to the re¬ 
corder, the operator can tell exactly 
how far to rewind the tape in order 
to replay the desired music. However, 
this fast playback is possible only when 
the recorder has a fast rewind. 

There are many excellent tape re¬ 
corders on the market. I, myself, find 
the Magnecorder to be one of the best 
of the portable models. Because of its 
versatility, it is a money saver to its 
owner. Among its features are twelve 
hundred feet of recording tape re¬ 
wound in forty seconds, which means 


almost instantaneous playback, and 
with proper cueing, even a musical 
note can be found. As a public address 
system, the recorder amplifier has 
pow(!rcd two twelve-inch speakers, one 
sixtccn-inch speaker and a large out¬ 
side horn. It can be used as a booster 
for another amplifier. Added pieces, 
such as microphone mixers and adap¬ 
ters for using larger reels of tape, may 
be purchased at a later time without 
discarding the (njuipment already 
bought. 

Although a higher-priced recorder 
is desirable, lower-priced machines will 
give excellent results. Actually, it isn’t 
necessary to buy any equipment: rec¬ 
reation leaders who need a tape re¬ 
corder for only a short time would 
do better to rent a machine. 

The most economical feature of tape 
recording is the tape itself. Twelve 
hundred feet of tape will play from 
fifteen minutes to two hours, depend¬ 
ing upon the recorder. The cost of 
twelve hundred feet is S3.60 when 
ordered from a supply house. The tape 
(plastic) will last as long as ten thou¬ 
sand playbacks without any' loss of 
quality or added surface noise. When 
compared to a Bing Crosby recording, 
which will last approximately 1.50 re- 



A young miss entertains as tape records. 


plays, the tape is costless. But this low 
cost is not the real advantage, for the 
important feature is that tape can be 
erased as easily as a blackboard tvhen 
the recording is no longer needed. A 
new recording on the tape can be made 
at the same time. 

With the tape recorder as a tool in 
the recreation leader’s hands, a new 
and helpful twist is added to his pro¬ 
gram, combining fun and usefulness. 
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Begosh and Begorra .. 

ITS A PARTY/ 


Oh, Si. Patrick was a gentleman. 

Who came of decent people; 

He built a church in Dublin town. 
And on it put a steeple. 

His father was a Gallagher, 

His mother was a Brady, 

His aunt was an O'Shaughnessy, 

His uncle an O’Grady. 

So, success attend St. Patrick’s fist. 
For he’s a Saint so clever; 

Oh, he gave the snakes and toads a 
twist. 

And bothered them forever! 

'Y^es, it’s a carefree ahandon that 
diaracterizes the celeliration of St. 
Patrick’s birthday—a liglit-hearledness 
that stirs and warms the heart of 
everyone, whether he owns a drop of 
Irish l)lood or not. It is this bright 
spirit which should permeate all activi¬ 
ties planned for March seventeenth. 
So, with this in mind, here are a few 
suggestions and the toj) o’ the day 
to ye! 

The Invitation 

Whether your invitation takes the 
form of a shamrock, pig or the Emer¬ 
ald Isle, green is the color for your 
design. With ink of a different color— 
white usually is best—write or print a 
clever rhyme, including time, place 
and date. Here’s one: 

Come and join the pigs in clover 
E’er St. Patrick’s Day is over. 
Whether you’re Irish or whether not. 
You 11 find the (place) a festive spot. 

(address) 

(time) (date) 


Irish Shenanigans 

Museum of Ireland —Before your 
party, make up small notebooks, in the 
form of shamrocks, for each guest. 
Tell the players to write their names 
upon the green covers. They are next 
invited into the great Museum of Ire¬ 
land, where everything on display on a 
long table is, in some way, associated 
with Ireland. The guests use their 
notebooks to enter the exhibits by 
their numbers and to tell what they 
represent. There will he many puzzled 
frowns, and probably no perfect lists, 
so give a prize to the one who scores 
the highest number of correct answers. 
Here are a few of the exhibits which 
you may include: 

1. A drop cookie, full of nuts. (Sham¬ 

rock) 

2. A big cork. (City of Cork) 

3. A wilted rose. (“The Last Rose of 

Summer”) 

4. A bell sew’ed to the tablecloth. 

(Belfast) 

5. A large green' glass stone in a 

saucer of water. (The Emerald 
Isle) 

6. A raincoat. (Ulster) 

Pat's Path from Pathos —Guests are 
given typewritten sheets of the foUow'- 
ing story, wdth blanks for adding the 
words—each beginning with the sylla¬ 
ble “pat.” If you’re very ambitious, 
these sheets may even be made into 
booklets with cardboard covers, suit¬ 
ably decorated. Allow a limited time 
for this game for all contestants or 


award the prize to the first contestant 
handing in a perfect copy. 

The Story —One windy March day 
(Patsy) was busily engaged (patch¬ 
ing) her dress. Her (patience) was 
sorely tried in attempting to match the 
(patches) to the (pattern) in the 
goods. As one looked at her, it really 
seemed (pathetic) that she must try so 
hard to make ends meet. However, she 
was a true (patriot) and did not com¬ 
plain of her lot. In fact, as she worked, 
she hummed an old tune of Ireland, 
the land of her (paternity). 

All at once, she was awakened from 
her reverie by the (patter) of steps 
upon the (path). She went to the win¬ 
dow and there, on the (pathway), she 
saw (Pat). In a moment, he W'as (pat¬ 
ting) her cheek as be said “Oh, (Pat¬ 
sy), I have secured the (patent) at 
last and now we can live in comfort. 
Come bake a (patty). Let us eat and 
he merry. (Pathos) shall no longer 
hover over our home. 

Hunt the Pig —Players stand in a 
circle, except for the one extra player 
who is called the hunter. The hunter 
starts the game by walking around on 
the outside of the circle and touching 
one player upon the shoulder. He asks 
of this player: “Have you seen my 
pig?” The player then replies: “What 
does he look like?” The hunter then 
tells him something about the appear¬ 
ance or dress of someone else in the 
circle—such as “He has black hair” or 
“He wears a red tie.” The player who 
was tapped tries to guess whom the 
hunter has in mind as he adds more 
details to his description. When he 
finally guesses correctly, he must chase 
the person described. The latter leaves 
the circle and starts running immedi¬ 
ately upon hearing the hunter’s “Yes.” 
Both must run around the outside of 
the circle. If the chaser catches the pig 
before he gets back to his place in the 
circle, the chaser becomes the hunter. 
If he does not, the pig takes the hunt¬ 
er’s place. The hunter never runs, hut 
joins the circle as the runners start. 

Irish Hats —This is a laugh riot for 
smaller groups. Five or more guests— 
no more than eight—stand shoulder to 
shoulder in a circle, hands at their 
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sides. A hat, with a bright green hand, 
is placed upon the head of eacli by the 
leader. On the count of one, each play¬ 
er puts his right hand on the hat of the 
one at his right. On two, he removes 
the hat and places it upon his own 
head. At three, he drops his hand to 
his side. This action continues until 
the leader calls “Reverse.” Then the 
left hand and hat to the left are used. 
Wlien the leader calls “Stop!,” every¬ 
one remains as he is and the player 
without a hat steps out of the game. 
Continue until only one contestant 
remains. 



Shamrock Hunt —Hide tiny tissue 
paper shamrocks in various parts of 
the house. As someone plays an Irish 
tune on the piano, all the players 
march in a circle, clapping their hands 
to the music. When it stops, unex¬ 
pectedly, everyone scrambles for as 
many green shamrocks as he can find. 
Rut, as soon as the music begins again, 
all players must immediately resume 
the marching and clapping. This con¬ 
tinues for about five minutes, with the 
leader eliminating from the game any 
players who linger in their search 
while the music is being played. At the 
end of the game, the player with the 
most shamrocks wins. This also can be 
played in teams. 

Gaelic Ice Breaker —Give your guests 
cards bearing the names of their clans, 
sujjposedly written in Gaelic. It won’t 
be in Gaelic, of course, but merely the 
letters of an Irish surname scrambled, 
such as Nilleo for O’Neill, Erhtyloaf 
for O’Flaherty, Cakoccramm for Mc¬ 
Cormack and so on for various Irish 
names. These cards are pinned on or 
strung about the neck with green rib¬ 
bon. Everyone tries to guess the clan 
names of as many guests as possible. 
As soon as a player’s name is guessed 
(the correct name is written on the 
hack of each card, in case its owner 
can’t decipher it either), he hands the 
card to the one who guessed it. The 
person collecting the most cards—that 
is, guessing the most names—receives 


a prize. (A bag of good old Irish pota¬ 
toes would be fine!) 

March jI/m/«e55---This is a very 
amusing relay race. The leader in each 
line is furnished with an Irish cane or 
stick about as long as an ordinary um¬ 
brella handle. Placing the end of the 
stick firmly on the ground, he puts 
both hands on the top and rests his 
head on his hands. Then, with eyes 
open, he goes around the stick four 
times without lifting it from the 
ground or moving his head from the 
position first taken. After making the 
required number of turns, he next 
races to a goal at the opposite end of 
the room and back to his starting 
place. As soon as he reaches the head 
of the line, number two on the team 
starts turning around the stick, re¬ 
pealing his teammate s actions. 

Irish Golf —Lay out a “course” by 
|)lacing unbreakable bowls or sauce¬ 
pans around the room. Scotchtape a 
small dowel stick, with a green pen¬ 
nant attached, to each dish, stating 
the numher of the “hole.” This will 
mark the order of the “holes,” which 
may he set around the room in any 
desired way. Each guest is supplied 
with a small potato and a tablespoon. 
Without touching the “hall,” which is 
the potato, with his hands, each player 
must toss it from “hole to hole,” until 
the course is completed. Keep score 
for prizes to he awarded later on. 

Blarney —All players sit in a circle 
except one, who stands in the cen¬ 
ter. I'he player in the center recites 
the following counting-out rhyme, 
pointing to a different player on each 
word: 

Riggidy, higgidy, wiggidy, rig, 

Paddy dances an Irish jig. 

While feeding potatoes to his pig, 

Riggidy, higgidy, wiggidy, rig. 

Out goes y-o-ii. 

The player counted out is blind¬ 
folded and given a “shillalah,” which 
is nothing more than a yardstick or 
cane, lie touches someone in the cir¬ 
cle with the stick and then has to 
"hlarncy him ” by saying that he likes 
his curly hair or his blue eyes and so 
forth. He may pay any compliment he 
chooses, hut the compliment must fit. 
If it does not. if by chance the per¬ 
son pointed to has brown eyes instead 
of blue. “It” has to ])ay a forfeit. Then 


“It” recites the eounting-out rhyme 
and the next person spelled out takes 
his ])lace in the circle. 

Limericks - Make up your own 
limericks, leaving the last line to be 
filled in by guests. If desired, the 
company may be divided into teams, 
with prizes for the cleverest “])oet” or 
group of poets. Here are some sam¬ 
ple limericks as a starter: 

Said pretty young Katie from Cork. 
“I’ll be takin’ the trip to New York 
Where me Patrick’s a cop— 

.Sure he’ll make the boat stop! 


A roarin’ old topper from Dublin 
Would sing when his spirits were bub¬ 
blin’. 

“We will meet at the wake 
Of old Mikey Blake 


A talkative man from Kildare 
Said “I find it a terrible care! 
I don't give a dab 
For my gift o’ the gab! 


A colleen as light as a fairy 
Who (lancod all the* dances at Kerry 
Cried. ‘"Show me the lad 
Could make me lieart sad! 


Informal Sinf^inp;- The program 
ju.st won’t seem complete without 
group singing of some popular Irish 
songs. Tlic following should bring out 
a tenor or two: 


Jf'earing of the Green 
Ifhen You and I ere 
Young, Maggie 
Danny Boy 
Mother Machree 
Vll Take You Horne 
Again, Kathleen 
Mary Is a Grand 
Old Name 


My IVild Irish Rose 

Believe Me Jj All 
Those Endearing 
Young Charms 

Where the River 
Shannon Flows 

When Irish Eyes 
Are Smiling 


For additional idea.s, the National 
Recreation Association has several 
good publications available on St. 
Patrick’s Da\ activities, among them: 

St. Patrick’s Day Party, (March 
19.ol Recreatio.n S .3.5 

(There are only a few copies of this 
issue remaining, so if your order ar¬ 
rives too late, check your magazine 
files or your library.) 

Suggestions for a St. Patrick’s Day 
Program (MP 1011 S .25 
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^ I ^HK QUESTION of wlial types of fees 
and charges to make and wliat 
policies should govern the making of 
such charges constantly faces every 
recreation and park department, es¬ 
pecially in view of mounting costs of 
operation and mainlenance. A related 
question is concerned with the desira¬ 
bility of direct operations by the 
department or the granting of con¬ 
cessions to private individuals or 
companies. Several statements which 
have apjieared recently with reference 
to these subjects should he of interest 
to Recreation readers. 

Principles Governing Fees 
and Charges 

Ihe Metropolitan Recreation and 
Youth Services Council of Los Angeles 
has recently issued a statement* under 
the above title, setting forth principles 
governing fees and charges for public 
recreation services as established or 
justified h) jiractice of public rec¬ 
reation agencies specifically in Califor¬ 
nia and generally throughout the 
nation. It has also issued a compre¬ 
hensive chart setting forth the fees and 
charges for recreation facilities and 
services in selective public and private 
agencies in the region. These cover 
both indoor and outdoor facilities of 
various types and special services. 

The bulletin presents the following 
statement relating to special services 
which justify fees: 

. “Traditional public recreation pro¬ 
grams include some activities which 
entail c.xpcnse beyond the normal cost 
of activities in the general program. 
Custom recognizes the appropriateness 
of assessing nominal fees for participa¬ 
tion in these activities or for material 
consumed in them. Among these arc: 

“a. Fees charged for expendable ma¬ 
terials used in handcrafts which are 
furnished by the department for the 

* A copy o{ the stalemenl and accompanying 
chart may he secured from tile Council, 20.S 
•South Broadway, Los Angeles 12, California. 
Price, SI.00. 


convenience of the participants and 
the de])artment. 

“b. Fees for special instruction too 
specialized for the department to pro¬ 
vide as part of its uniform and basic 
program. 

“c. Fees for a specialized but essen¬ 


tial activity, such as switnming or 
camping, which is carried on in a 
facility too costly to construct and 
operate unless supplementary revenue 
is collected from the participants. 

“The jiublic c.xpect that those making 
use of a limited public facility should 
pay their just share. If a single activi¬ 
ty, on the other hand, becomes a 
]3ublic necessity to the extent that 
general participation should be pro- 
3 ided for, the public might prefer to 
pay the entire cost through some form 
of taxation.” 

Municipal Policies and Procedures 

At the Mid-Continent Regional Park 
and Recreation Conference held in 
March, 19.51, a representative of the 
Minneapolis Park Department rcjiorted 
that instead of granting concessions to 
private operators, the department 
o])erated its own services directly and 
collected from twenty per cent to 


eighty per cent profit. It uses mobile 
trucks, parking them at dilTerent loca¬ 
tions for convenient sales. The same 
truck may visit two or three different 
areas or special events on the same 
day. Mobile trucks have been found 
less expensive than the construction 


and maintenance of permanent “con¬ 
cession shelters.” 

At the same conference, representa¬ 
tives of some of the smaller communi¬ 
ties felt that it was advantageous to 
let out concessions on bids because 
they did not involve sufficient volume 
to justify direct operation by the de¬ 
partment. 

Illinois Executives Report 

A committee appointed by the Illi¬ 
nois Recreation Association investi¬ 
gated financial policies and procedures 
of recreation authorities in the state. 
The following policies relating to fees 
and charges were in effect in 1950 in 
the number of departments indicated: 

Charge for the cost of craft ma¬ 


terials . 19 

Fee for league entry, trophies, 

officials, etc. 7 

Rentals and miscellaneous 

charges . 7 


Concessions 

Fees 

AND Charges 
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Pool charge. 1 

No fees at all . 7 

Recoinniendatioiis adopted at the 
1949 conference of the association, and 
reaffirmed at the 1950 conference, in¬ 
clude the following: 

A. When special services or privi¬ 
leges are provided, a charge is war¬ 
ranted. Examples: golf, swimming, 
tennis on clay courts and adults’ or¬ 
ganized leagues. 

B. When indi\ iduals or organiza¬ 
tions use recreation facilities to make 
financial profit or gain, a scale of 
rentals for the various facilities be 
adopted that will cover the full opera¬ 
tional cost. 

C. Where separate municipal de¬ 
partments exist, recreation departments 
he responsible primarily for all pro¬ 
gramming and that, insofar as possible, 
facilities be provided and maintained 
by municipalities, park boards and 
school boards. 

D. Gifts, funds or memorials to 
recreation agencies be accepted only 
after a separate fund or endowment is 
set aside for its maintenance, and that 
the recreation agency have full control 
as to the use or disposal of such gifts. 

Miniature Train Operations 

Disposition of income from the 
operation of miniature trains was re¬ 
ported in a discussion of finance at the 
North Carolina Recreation Executives 
Conference in 1951. In Raleigh, ten 
individuals raised funds to purchase 
the train, which is operated by the 
recreation department. After deduct¬ 
ing operating e.xpenses, funds received 
from operation are returned to the 
contributors. It is anticipated that, 
after they have been fully reimbursed, 
all net revenues will be used to im¬ 
prove and expand the miniature train 
line rather than be returned to the 
general fund, as in the case of other 
facilities. 

In Burlington, where the Kiwanis 
Club purchased the train, the club is 
to receive one third of the gross reve¬ 
nue for a five-year period, while the 
city receives the balance. After five 
years, the city will receive all revenues 
derived from operating the train. The 
park authorities are permited to use 
all monies derived through concessions 
in any way they see fit. 


Policies and Procediire.s in 
State Parks 

In addressing the National Con¬ 
ference on State Parks, held in Texas 
late in 1950, K. R. Cougill, director of 
Indiana state parks, lands and waters, 
read a paper entitled: “How Can We 
Best Handle Concessions, Fees and 
Charges?”* In dealing with conces¬ 
sions vs. direct management, he stated: 
“Wherever at all practical, all neces¬ 
sary service in state parks should he 
rendered directly by the park authority 
and not by concession operators. 
Public parks surely are not maintained 
for private gain. Likewise, concessions 
must, of course, be considered in¬ 
cidental to the enjoyment of the park 
by the state park visitor and not a 
primary feature. Direct department- 
controlled service best protects the 
public’s interest. It is generally agreed 
by all, however, that such park facili¬ 
ties as hotels or lodges, restaurants, re¬ 
freshment stands and similar public 
accommodations be considered pro¬ 
prietary and may, therefore, logically 
he operated upon a concession plan 
of management, subject of course to 
controls which will insure satisfactory 
public service. Because of the very 
specialized nature of these services, 
most park authorities prefer not to 
manage them directly. 

“Riding stables are also usually in¬ 
cluded in the list of facilities most 
generally operated on a concession 
basis. 

“Boats are often concession- 
managed, but our department has re¬ 
cently taken over all boat operations 
in Indiana state parks and has found 
the new plan very satisfactory. All 
housekeeping cabins and bath house 
facilities are also now operated di¬ 
rectly by the department with highly 
satisfactory results.. Again I repeat, 
whenever practical, the park authority 
should directly operate necessary serv¬ 
ices and facilities.” 

He further stated that, as a general 
rule, he believed the public interest 
could best be served with the fewest 
possible number of concession opera¬ 
tors in a given park. The greater the 
number of operators, the greater the 


* Reprinted in American Planning and Civic 
Annual, issued by American Planning and 
Civic Association, Washington, D.C. 


administrative detail of the park au¬ 
thority and the more chance there is 
for friction among the concessionaires. 

In discussing the length of term of 
concession agreements, he stated: 
“Naturally, the greater the investment 
on the part of the concessionaire, the 
greater is the need for a long-term 
contract. If the jrark authority has 
the greater capital investment in the 
enterprise, then the term of the con¬ 
tract can be for a shorter period. 

“Short-term contracts do not en¬ 
courage the operator to build up a 
strong business organization that would 
bring returns in the future years from 
high standards of service performed 
today. If long-term contracts are not 
possible, the policy of renewing the 
short-term contracts of satisfactory 
concession operators tends to bring 
about similar good results of long¬ 
term contracts. 

“It is desirable that accounting 
jirinciples and procedures be some¬ 
what uniform in all concession opera¬ 
tions. In most instances, the park 
authority does not have a sufficiently 
large staff of auditors to function ade¬ 
quately. The certified public ac¬ 
countant audit requirement is, in my 
opinion, worthy of serious considera¬ 
tion in states where State Accounting 
Divisions of Government are not ade¬ 
quately available to jjark authority.” 

In Indiana, where a modest fee is 
charged for admission to all state 
parks, the results have proved satis¬ 
factory in the opinion of the authori¬ 
ties. Records show that the operation, 
maintenance and administration costs 
of the entire division of state parks, 
including the state memorials, have, 
for the last fifteen years, received 
ninety-seven per cent of their financial 
support from earned income. During 
the same period of time, the division 
received more than $2,400,000 in 
legislative appropriations for capital 
improvements. 

Mr. Cougill concluded his remarks 
as follows: “It is my belief that al¬ 
most all necessary services and facili¬ 
ties in state parks can be rendered 
with the highest degree of public serv¬ 
ice directly by the park authority. 
Public parks are maintained for pub¬ 
lic service and not for private gain. 
On the other hand, it is believed that 
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tlic best public inteiests are served 
when such specialized services as ho¬ 
tels. restaurants and saddle hams arc 
operated on a concession plan of 
nianagenient, providing that controls 
are sufficient to guarantee a satisfac¬ 
tory degree of public service. 

“It is further believed that those 
few states which have established a 
nominal entrance fee method of help¬ 
ing to finance maintenance and opera¬ 
tion costs could not find a more fair 
and equitable source of revenue. 

“As for other fees and charges, it 
is certain that special services should 
be financed bv those who benefit. As 
long as the fees and charges are rea¬ 
sonable and the state park properties 
are well managed, the public will ac¬ 
cept such a plan as a sound way of 
financing a system of state parks.” 

Concession Policies 
of the National Park Service 

In October 1950, the De])artment 
of the Interior issued a report* pre¬ 
pared by an impartial, ex])ert and 
non-governmental committee, desig¬ 
nated the Concessions Advisory Group 
of the National Park Service, which 
conducted a study of the policies 
governing concession policies within 
areas administered by the service. The 
following are a few of its recommenda¬ 
tions, which have been approved by 
tbe Department of the Interior: 


* This report, enlilled “Concessions Policies 
of (he National Park .Service,” was issued hy 
the Department of the interior, Washington 
2,'), D.C. 


“It shall he the policy of the dc- 
jtarttnent to jtermit the developtncnt of 
accomtnodations within the areas ad- 
tnitiistcrcd by the National Park 
Service ottly to the extent that such 
accommodations are necessary and ap¬ 
propriate for the public use and en¬ 
joy tnent of the areas, cotisistent with 
their prcservatioti atid conservation. 
Where adequate accomtnodations 
exist or can be developed by private 
enterprise outside of such areas, ac¬ 
commodations shall not he provided 
within the areas. 

“The number of sites atid the loca¬ 
tions and sizes of the tracts of land 
assigned for necessary accotnmoda- 
tiotis shall he held to the minimum 
essential to proper and satisfactory 
oiteration.” 

As for mcrchandisittg within the 
areas adtninistered by the National 
Park Service, it “shall be limited, in 
general, to those items and services 
a])propriatc or necessary for the pub¬ 
lic use and enjoyment of the areas.” 

“Automotive transportation service 
shall be authorized in areas ad¬ 
ministered by the National Park Serv¬ 
ice oidy to the extent necessary to 
make the areas and their features 
available to the visiting public. 

".Saddle and packhorse operations 
shall be encouraged. Preferential 
privileges to base saddle and pack- 
borse o])erations within the areas shall 
be granted, however, only to the ex¬ 
tent necessary to insure that such serv¬ 
ice is available. 


“Where public accommodations arc 
necessary for the enjoyment of an 
area, and the basic facilities with 
which to provide such accommoda¬ 
tions and services cannot be provided 
by private capital, it shall be the policy 
of the department to provide such 
basic facilities, where funds arc availa¬ 
ble and make these facilities available, 
under contract, for operation by re¬ 
sponsible ]>arties. There is no inten¬ 
tion that the government should 
operate government-owned concession 
facilities. The department believes that 
such facilities should be operated un¬ 
der contract with jjrivate concessioners, 
including nonjirofit - distributing cor¬ 
porations.” 

As for franchise fees, “It shall be 
tbe i)olicy of the department that fran¬ 
chise fees be commensurate with the 
value to the concessioners of the op¬ 
portunities granted to them to do busi¬ 
ness within the areas administered by 
the National Park Service and the 
services and facilities furnished them 
by the government, for which no 
separate fee is charged. Accordingly, 
as a general policy, franchise fees to 
be negotiated by tbe parties to tbe con¬ 
tract shall consist of a reasonable flat 
charge for ground rent, plus an addi¬ 
tional fee based upon percentages of 
gross revenues. 

“The de]iartment recognizes a pri¬ 
mary obligation to provide for the 
furnishing of accommodations and 
services to the visiting public at rea¬ 
sonable rates.” 


Sport — Fun — Exercise 
in TRAMPOLINING 

By NISSEN — Maker of America's 
First Standard TRAMPOLINE 


Write tor FKEB Literature 



200 A AVE. NW. CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


The Golden Age Chorus of Kansas City, Missouri made 
their first public appearance at the time of the recreation 
district conference last year. Since then they have aji- 
peared on the radio, at a number of meetings, and have 
made tape recordings, some of which have been sent to 
other cities. This \ear a weekly scries of radio programs 
will be put on by the Golden Agers. In this connection 
creative radio courses will be offered club members. 


FREE Table Tennis Information 

RecreoHon Directors, Cooches, Scout Leoders, Y Directors, 
others. Nothing to buy. No entry Fee. Simply hold a Toble 
Tennis Tourney. We furnish owords. Instructions, rules, etc. 
FREE. Simply send a 1 cent posicord for informotion. 

ALL-AMERICAN TABLE TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIPS 
20 E. Jackson RM-711B Chicogo 4, III. 
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what Some Recreation Departments Are Doing . . . 


Community Hospitality for 


Tos Ascelks, CalifokiXia —George Hjelte, general man- 
ager of the Department of Recreation and Parks, says: 

“1 am iniieh concerned lliat our department shall render 
all needful services to men and women of the armed forces 
when in Los Angeles and, also, that we shall do our part 
in providing recreational opportunities for defense work¬ 
ers. So much of our service to men and women of the 
armed forces, whether in uniform or in civilian garh, is at 
places and activities where there is no registration of each 
person. Accordingly, it is very difficult, if not impossible, 
for us accurately to estimate the amount of service which 
we are rendering to this personnel. 

“For example, at our Cahrillo Beach in San Pedro, the 
most comprehensively-developed heach recreational area 
on the Pacific Coast, we serve a tremendous numher of 
men and women of the armed forces. During the summer 
months, our director at this heach estimates that the at¬ 
tendance of such personnel is roughly ten thousand a 
week.” 

Included in the list of activities which the Los Angeles 
Recreation and Park Department makes available to serv¬ 
icemen are the following: 

Free admission tickets—Swimming pools, golf courses, 
planetarium. Marine Museum, Astronomical Observatory, 
community sings, horticultural exhibits, park hand con¬ 
certs, football league games, baseball league games, tennis 
tournaments, other sports events. 

Group activities—Square dances, social dances, hobby 
clubs. 

Special activities—Picnics, table games in recreation 
centers, talent shows, participation in sports leagues, visits 
to the zoo, heach activities, fly-casting, recreation leagues 
and tournaments. 

Colorado Springs, Colorado —This program, which rec¬ 
ognizes military personnel as “civilians in uniform” and 
concentrates on making servicemen feci at home, has been 
blessed by the Fifth Army Command. The department is 
doing everything in its power to integrate the recreation 
desires of servicemen into the over-all city recreation pio- 
gram. 

Amarillo, Texas —The recreation department and the 
Chamber of Commerce sponsored a luncheon meeting of 
recreation supervisors and volunteer workers from fourteen 
communities within seventy-five miles of the Amarillo Air 
Force Base. Principal speaker at the luncheon was Ray¬ 
mond C. Morrison, southwest regional representative of the 
Office of Community Services, United States Air Force. 

A coo])erativc approach, whereby all of the communities 


SERVICE 

PEOPLE 

will share in the responsibility of developing off-post rec¬ 
reation opportunities, was developed at the meeting. Clovis, 
New Mexico, for example, offered to take airmen on week¬ 
ends and teach them how to ride and rope calves. 

Extensive use is made of Amarillo’s park and recreation 
facilities by Air Force ])ersonnel. Married servicemen bring 
their families to the parks for picnics and play. Unmarried 
officers and airmen flock to join in various games, ranging 
from horseshoes to volleyball. Ping-pong, tennis and shuf- 
flehoard rate high with the younger men. On Saturday 
nights, square danf:ing attracts all ranks from private to 
colonel. The staff of forty-five recreation supervisors in the 
twelve parks where recreation programs are being con¬ 
ducted includes nine airmen. 

Roswell, New Mexico -An “Off-Duty Activities Regis¬ 
ter” is being compiled at the Walker Air Force Base so 
that, as civilian programs are established, information 
about them can he channelled directly to interested persons. 

All personnel are invited to fill out a brief questionnaire 
on their recreational interests, social activities, church ])ref- 
ercnce and the activities which they would volunteer to 
lead or help conduct. 

IFichila Falls, Texas —There was nothing unusual about 
a little theatre production of a musical comedy. Up In 
The Air, recently. That is, there was nothing unusual ex¬ 
cept that the show was written, produced and staged by a 
combination of civilians and air force personnel and that 
the guiding force behind the production was a cooperative 
group representing Sheppard Air Force Base, Wichita 
Falls YWCA and Midwestern University. 

Booklets Distributed 

Many recreation departments are distributing small, but 
informative, booklets to all military base personnel, wel¬ 
coming them to the community and describing department 
facilities and ])rogram and listing information on local 
resources—churches, concerts, museums, golf courses, ski 
areas and so on. In Albuquerque, New Mexico, men are 
invited to visit Indian pueblos, dances, fiestas. Additional 
information is provided on national parks and state parks 
within driving distance. 
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mm WEEK 


OR RECREATION departments already doing consider¬ 
able work along inusieal lines, as well as for those 
seeking to strengthen their music program, National Musie 
Week offers an opportunity that should not be missed. The 
seven-day period, when publie interest is drawn more 
eonseiously than usual to the value of participation in 
music, forms a setting in which to sharpen the communi¬ 
ty’s awareness of what is going on in its midst, to encour¬ 
age singing, playing and intelligent listening and to make 
known where the field needs to he extended or more in¬ 
tensively eultivated. 

Dates of Musie Week may seem distant at this time—it 
always begins the first Sunday in May, falling on the 
fourth of the month this year—hut it is by no means too 
early to sketeh in plans. 

In a growing number of eities, the recreation department 
is either the initiating ageney, prominently eooperating 
with a citizens’ Music Week committee, or is otherwise 
taking advantage of the occasion to impress upon the 
eommunity that it reeognizes the significant role of music 
in recreation. Baltimore, St. Louis, Chicago, Los Angeles 
and Indianapolis may he eiled as examples of this trend 
among the larger cities; York and Wilkes-Barre, Pennsyl¬ 
vania; Alton, Illinois; San Diego and Bakersfield, Cali¬ 
fornia, among the less populous. 

San Diego Includes Servicemen 

In San Diego, the eelebration last year brought in the 
ser^'ieemen as well as civilian organizations. Thus it set a 
jiattern w'hich will no doubt he followed this year in many 
towns near training camps and naval stations. In San 
Diego, the Park and Recreation Department sponsored the 
Music Week committee, with Mayor Knox as ehairman 
and Maria Fielding, supervisor of social recreation in the 
department, as vice-chairman. 

The calendar of events included a concert hy the Naval 

Miss Borchard, who is a member of the Correspondence 
and Consultation Service of the National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation, serves as Assistant Secretary, National Music Week. 


Training Center Band of sixty musicians at the Balboa 
Park Bowl the opening Sunday. On the same day, a pro¬ 
gram was presented at the Organ Pavilion hy a massed 
choir of nearly two hundred voices, directed hy Carl 
Dewse, conductor of the city’s civic chorus. A featured 
number on this program was “America Loves a Melody” 
by Ross Hastings, theme song of a radio opera which has 
won its composer a five thousand dollar prize. With this 
song, and with other numbers by American composers on 
various programs of Music Week, San Diego did its share 
in furthering one of the leading purposes of the observance 
—the promotion of wider acquaintance with music of 
merit written in this country. 

There were musical services in the churches and a 
carillon recital, a musical festi\al by the Catholic schools 
of San Diego County, special programs in service clubs, at 
the State College and by the San Diego Symphonic Band, 
the Youth Symphony and other musical groups. The public 
schools gave their major contribution in the form of a 
Mother’s Day music festival on the closing Sunday of the 
week, with four hundred ehildren taking part. 

Generous space was given the observance in the press 
and time on the radio. It would have been hard for any 
citizen to remain indifferent to his town’s musical ad¬ 
vancement or ignorant of the recreation movement’s share 
in bringing about this advancement. 

Cooperative Plan in Baltimore 

In Baltimore, the Bureau of Recreation has, for years, 
been giving a demonstration of how a municipal agency 
can cooperate with a civic committee in an effective utiliza¬ 
tion of the Music Week observance. The Music Week com¬ 
mittee there included, in 1951, representatives of the 
leading music clubs. Music Teachers Association, women’s 
clubs, American Legion Auxiliary and other musical and 
non-musical groups, together with two members from the 
recreation bureau. One of these was Mrs. G. Franklin 
Onion, supervisor of music and dramatics, who arranged 
concerts hy the Recreation Symphony Orchestra at the 
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Museum of Art and fl)y tlic second orchestra) at the 
Samuel Gompers School. The bureau also presented the 
City Recreation Chorus at a community program at the 
Polytechnic Institute auditorium. Both the instrumental 
and the vocal groups gave e.\cellent |)erformances of worth¬ 
while and attractive music and aroused much enthusiasm. 

The National Recreation Association is sponsoring the 
work of the National Music Week Committee as it has 
done for nine years, and T. E. Rivers, assistant e.xecutive 
direetor, is secretary of the committee. On receijjt of the 
programs sent him hy Mrs. Onion, Mr. Rivers wrote: “It 
is an achievement of which to he proud wdien a public 
recreation department can produce symphonic orchestra 
groups ca])ahle of giving such programs as those offered 
by your Recreation Symphony Orchestra the opening Sun¬ 
day of Music Week. . . . That was a distinctive program, 
too, in which your City Recreation Chorus took part.” 

Mayor D’Alcssandro, issuing one of the finest Music 
Week proclamations of which the central committee has 
record, urged hearty support from the public for Balti¬ 
more’s musical organizations. His message emphasized 
their role in the culture, entertainment and renown of the 
city, and their help “during these trying times when the 
world is in a state of turmoil and tension.” 

Indianapolis and St. Louis 

The Recreation Division of the Indianapolis Department 
of Public Parks took advantage of Music Week to present 
to the public two teen-age musical groujjs in which it takes 
just pride. They are the Teen Sinfonietta and the Teen 
Vocal Ensemble. The joint concert given by these groups 
at the John Herron Art Museum, on the ojaening Sunda) 
afternoon, was warmly received hy a large audience and 
accorded good space in the press of the city. 

In St. Louis, the Municipal Recreation Department cele¬ 
brated by arranging a “Night of Music” at the Sherman 
Recreation Center. The numbers, representing the folk 
music of many nations, w'ere given by some of the singing, 
dancing and verse-speaking classes under the general di- 


I.cft; Los Angeles festival program, held in Hollywood Howl. 
Youth chorus shown here consisted of seven hundred voices. 


Below: Small groups—people of all ages—have wonderful time 
with mnsie. .Might be used to spark other mnsie activities. 





rection of Ruth Meyers, the department’s supervisor of 
music and dramatics. 

Towns in Pennsylvania 

The Playground and Recreation Department of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania, has long been cooperating with the 
local citizens’ Music Week committee. Indeed, Music Week 
has become a custom so well established in the town and 
in the surrounding Wyoming Valley that many organiza¬ 
tions regard it as a regular event in their year’s schedule 
and look to the committee only for help in such matters 
as a\()iding a conflict of dates. 

Speaking for the committee, Ruth E. Swezey, director 
of recreation, wuote after the close of Music Week last 
s])ring: "We now do more of a coordinating job, where 
years ago we promoted and planned the individual events. 
Probably this is as it should be, as the community acce|)ts 
our committee as the chief agent for publicitv and the 
like.” She added that good stories about musical develop¬ 
ments were featured all through the week and that the 
radio station helped e.xtensively. 

York, Pennsylvania, has a history of having celebrated 
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National Music Week since its inee]ilion on a synchronized 
|)asis in 1921. In recent years, the ohservanee lias been 
^|)^lnsOI■('d hy the York Recreation Commission and, in 
19.S1. Hohert J. lle]ihurii, superintendent of recreation, 
was chairman of the city's .Music WYek committee. Here 
is a condensed report of the way in whieh the committee 
organized the town for Music Week participation: 

1. A M usie Week committee was formed and this com- 
inittee planned the week's program. 

2. Letters were sent to chairinen asking them to call at¬ 
tention to Music Week in York. 

,1. Letters were sent to the choir masters asking them to 
play church music over their outside sy'steins each 
day at noon for a few minutes. 

4. The schools and individual music groups put on radio 
shows every day during Music Week. The stations 
cooperated in planning daily Music Week programs. 
All stations had lots of recorded and live music. 

5. The newspapers carried stories on Music Week. 

6. The mayor made a Music Week proclamation. 

7. A free concert was jiresented at the close of the week. 
It was a memorial to a man who had recently died 
and who was responsible for giving York a great deal 
of music. The concert was both instrumental and 
vocal and was listened to by a full house. 

8. Window strips on Music Week were given out to city 
merchants and they were asked to place these in their 
store windows. Strips were also passed out around 
the county. 

Keynote for 1952 

The keynote for this year’s Music Week observance is 


■‘Make Your Life More Musical.” That includes playing 
and singing, individually and in groups; but so far as rec¬ 
reation is concerned, mainly in groups. It also includes 
listening—the more active listening w'hicli means an en¬ 
riching experience. 

Recreation leaders might well let the ohservanee spark 
their campaign for supplementing their work in music in 
whatever direction they consider it inadequate. Knthusiasm, 
interest in jieople and a minimum of musical training are, 
in the main, the equipment necessary for those w'ho con¬ 
duct group singing in the early stages—and even at the 
stages where descants and tw'o-part songs are introduced. 

Rrofessional training is desirable for leadership of the 
more advanced groups, whether vocal, instrumental or 
listening, but young men and women with such training 
may be easier to find than they have been in the past. 
Many music schools and conservatories recognize the pos¬ 
sibilities in the recreation field. They may be willing and 
glad to supply their senior students and young graduates 
on a volunteer or nominal fee basis. A few' colleges have 
courses in elementary musical skills for the recreation 
leader. For a rapidly growing number of people, “music 
appreciation” has become a hobby to w'hich they devote 
a generous portion of their leisure. Some of these people, 
with a solid culture in musical literature, may be happy 
for the opportunity to share their knowledge with others. 

In any case. National Music Week is a time for stock¬ 
taking. If the other weeks of the year have their due quota 
of music, let that fact now be underscored. Where there 
are gaps, let provision be made for filling them. Make it 
know'n that music has taken its place in recreation and 
that the recreation department has kept abreast with the 
procession. 



Outstanding Worker 

• Eugene and Springfield, Oregon, citi¬ 
zens recently paid tribute to Mrs. Irene 
Squires for her outstanding youth 
guidance work. The superintendent of 
Springfield’s Willianialane Park and 
Recreation District was presented the 
Eugene Eagles Annual Civic Service 
Award, the sixth such aw'ard to be 
made by the fraternal organization. 

Award Winners 

• Architects Smith, Jones and Contini 
are the reeijiients of a distinguished 
honor aw'ard -the first to be granted 
by the Southern California Institute of 
\rchilccts—for their design of Los 
Angeles’ new girls’ camp. Several hun¬ 
dred other projects were entered in 
the competition. An award was also 
given to the contractor and to the 
Hoard of Recreation and Park Com¬ 
missioners. 


A Thoughtful Gesture 
• Recently, a very good friend of the 
National Recreation Association, who 
has been serving as sponsor in her 
town for fourteen years, came to head¬ 
quarters with a .special message. She 
sjioke feelingly of her deep belief in 
the association and of her satisfaction 
in working w'ilh one of its representa¬ 
tives. Her particular purpose was to 
announce that a small foundation was 


being set up to continue some of her 
contributions. She is even planning to 
increase her current contribution and 
and has instructed her daughter to con¬ 
tinue it after she has gone. In addition, 
she also talked of her plans to include 
the association in her will. 

Her name will long be recorded with 
those of many others who have made 
beijuests to the National Recreation 
Association so that it may continue its 
many services. 
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how To Do IT ! 





Make a Glow Candle . 





Maierials Needed. 

Paraffin Wax 

Quarf Ice Cream Conl-ainer 

Small Paper Plaie 

Ecj<^ Beaier 

Ice Pick 

Ruq Yarn and V^.x Crai^on. 


5tEP3 / 


iners- 


I. Fill cjuarT confainer and poper plafe wll'h melted wax. 

Me/f uyox crQCfon in paraffin fo secure desired color. 
Z.^)/hen wax conc^eals remov^e from containers. 

3. Put wick in candle Make hok cuifh Coniaine 
ice pick. Dip ^ick in v/ax and when . 

rigid pui in hole . Pour a liPle wax 
around wick /o hold // in place . 

Rucj i(arn makes qood wick . 

- Wick 



J yrtlole in candle made 
ice pick 


Candle 


C—Wax Formsd 

4.At'tach base fo candle. 

P/ace boifom of can d/e in melled wax. 
Quicklg affach candle /o base . 


Candle 


Me!fed wax- 



To Decorate. ^—^ase and Cand/e aiiached 

idn appropriaie pi dure mag be aiiached lo candle bg coaling 
back of pi dure wUh ho! wax and pressing agains! surface of candle . 
Pros! cand/e bg whipping wax with egg beaier, spread over cand/e, 
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PERSOANEL 


...In-Service 

Training 

The Milwaukee Department of Municipal Recreation, 
with the approval of its control body, the Milwaukee Board 
of School Directors, has recently put into effect a prepara¬ 
tion-type salary schedule for the various classifications of 
full-time recreation employees. Its purpose is to encourage 
professional study with or beyond the objectives of a 
higher degree, and to give recognition for special prepara¬ 
tion for such items as professional service, study in non- 
accredited schools, w-ork experience, travel and so on. 
Coupled with the schedule is a program of in-service train¬ 
ing, to encourage and provide opportunities for continu¬ 
ous growth. 

Organization of the Department 

For a clear understanding of this ])reparation-typc sal- 
ar\ schedule and in-service training program, it is neces¬ 
sary to know about the organization of the Milwaukee de¬ 
partment and its classification of positions. The dejjartment 
is headed by an assistant superintendent of sehools, who is 
assisted by three divisional directors: director of the Divi¬ 
sion of Playgrounds and Social Centers, director of the 
Division of Municipal Athletics and director of the Divi¬ 
sion of Service and Maintenance. There is a sujjervisory 
staff of six, who are directl) responsible for promotion. 


Mk. Dvkk is in chari'e of recreation and adult education. 
Department of Municipal Recreation, Milwaukee, Wise. 
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organization and supervision of certain fields of activities 
—such as drama, music, arts and crafts, adult education, 
sports and games, club work, nature study and so on. The 
city is divided into fourteen recreation districts, each hav¬ 
ing a director who is in charge of the social centers and 
playgrounds within the district and who is responsible to 
the director of the Division of Playgrounds and Social 
Centers and his staff of supervisors. Each district also has 
recreation instructors serving in its various social centers 
and on its playgrounds, w'ho are responsible to the district 
director. Although the recreation department is under the 
jurisdiction of the Board of School Directors, the pro¬ 
gram is city-wide in scope—and activities are conducted in- 
and out-of-doors for all ages. This department has no re¬ 
sponsibility whatsoever for the regular day school program 
of physical education or any other public school activi¬ 
ties. The funds for the operation of the department are de¬ 
rived from a special nine-tenths mill tax and may only he 
used for municipal recreation purposes. 

Evaluation Policy Committee 

To implement the preparation-type schedule and in- 
service training program, the Evaluation Policy Commit¬ 
tee, consisting of nine members, was created by the Board 
of School Directors to prepare standards and regulations 
for the evaluation of training and preparation. This com¬ 
mittee acts as a hoard of review for requests involving the 
evaluation and accrediting of training and e.xperience sub¬ 
mitted by full-time recreation employees of the depart¬ 
ment. Following are the general policies and criteria which 
are applied to the many ty])es of preparation and experi¬ 
ence to be evaluated: 

1. Recommendations for allowances of credits for train¬ 
ing shall be considered in terms of benefits directly ac¬ 
cruing to the recreation department. 

2. Credit allowances shall only he made for preparation 
and experience in the field of education, in the field of rec¬ 
reation or in the field of general culture related to the indi¬ 
vidual’s assignment. 

3. Of the thirty-two units necessary for recognition as 
one year of preparation for salary classification purposes, a 
minimum of eighteen units must be credits granted by an 
accredited university or college, and fourteen may he 
c(]uivalency units. This ratio shall be applied in all cases 
of salary classification. 

4. In-service training plans, which involve credits not 
applicable to a degree, shall require ])re-approval. 

5. Grants of c(]uivalcncy credit shall he limited to those 
activities where no financial icmuneration has been re¬ 
ceived. 

6. Equivalency units shall, so far as possible, be com¬ 
puted according to university credit standards; that is, 
sixteen class instruction hours ])lus preparation or thirty- 
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two class hours without preparation are required for one 
semester hour. 

Credit Allowances 

A “unit” of preparation is a semester hour of university 
or college credit, or its equivalent, with certain qualifica¬ 
tions, as listed below: 

1. Credits earned in an accredited school. Credits so 
earned shall be accepted at face value. 

2. Professional study in non-accredited schools. Courses 
completed in these or specialized schools may he allowed 
for equivalent credit. 

3. In-service training courses. Courses, workshops or 
seminars, if specifically pre-approved, shall be creditable. 
Where such courses are operated under university or col¬ 
lege sponsorship and held to university standards as to 
hours, preparation, examinations and so on, the units so 
earned shall be considered as credits earned in an ac¬ 
credited school. In all other cases, credits shall he applied 
as equivalency units. 

4. Courses taken in the armed services. Such courses, 
which are acceptable as requirements for a degree, shall 
be accepted as credits earned in an accredited school; 
other courses may be accepted as equivalency units under 


certain conditions. 

5. Private instruction. Equivalent credit may be allowed 
for professional study under private instruction. 

6. Service on professional committees. Such service, on 
a voluntary basis, shall be eligible for equivalency credit, 
provided that it is approved and rendered under certain 
conditions. 

7. Travel, when conducted under the auspices of an ac¬ 
credited university and when recognized by such institu¬ 
tion for credit, shall be allowed. 

8. Work experience may be recognized for equivalency 
credit when pre-approved and when no financial remunera¬ 
tion is involved. 

9. Teaching in local in-servicc training courses. Instruc¬ 
tors shall be eligible for double credit in lieu of financial 
remuneration. 

Classification of Positions and Salary Schedules 

The preparation-type salary schedules listed below for 
the various classifications of full-time recreation positions 
are the base rates of pay. To these base rates are added 
an annual cost-of-living adjustment, which amounted to 
$1,346 for the year of 19.31 and will amount tO' $1,615 
this year. 



BA Degree 

MA Degree 

MA Status 

MA Status 

Schedule No, 1—Recreation Instructors 

BA Equivalent 
or 128 Units 

MA Equivalent 
or 160 Units 

plus 

16 Units 

plus A'J Units 
or PhD 

Qualifications—college graduate. 

Probationary Period—3 years. 

Tenure—after 3 years of probationary service. 

Salary Increments—automatic annual increments of $200. 
.Service—200 davs of 8 hours each* between September 1 and 









June 30, as assigned. 





Minimum 

$1600 

$1700 

$1800 

$1900 

Maximum 

Schedule No. 2—District Directors 

.$3000 

$3900 

$4100 

$4300 

Qualifications 1 

Probationary Period ( 

Tenure f Same as Schedule No. 1 





Salary Increments ) 

Service—220 days of 8 hours each, between September 1 and 





August 31, as assigned. 





Minimum 

$3300 

$3400 

$3500 

$3600 

Maximum 

Schedule No. 3—Staff Supervisors 

$4700 

$5000 

$5200 

$5400 

Qualifications 1 

Probationary Period >Sanic as Schedule No. 1 

Tenure / 





.Salary Increments—automatic annual increments of $2.50. 
Service—12 months, 1 month of vacation with pay. 

Minimum 

$3400 

$3500 

$3600 

$3700 

Maximum 

Schedule No. 4—Division Directors 

$5150 

$5450 

$5650 

$5850 

Qualifications ^ 

Probationary Period VSame as Schedule No. 1 

Tenure } 





Salary Increments—automatic annual increments of $250. 
Service—12 months, 1 month of vacation with pay. 

Minimum 

$3800 

$3900 

$4000 

$4100 

Maximum 

Scliedule No. 5—Assistant Director of the Department 

$55.50 

$5850 

$6050 

$6250 

The director of the Division of Playgrounds and .Social Centers 
a minimum salary of $4,500 and a maximum of $6,600. 

is also cla-‘*iitied 

a- an assistant 

director of the 

department, with 
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Iii-Sen'icc Training Committee and Courses 

riiis plan of in-servicc training for the full-time ein- 
plo\ees of the recreation department encourages profes¬ 
sional inij)rovement by offering the individual an oppor¬ 
tunity to improve his salary status through his ovn efforts. 
While many courses offered regularly in Milwaukee col¬ 
leges and universities are ^ aluahle and practical for recrea¬ 
tion workers, it was deemed desirable to offer additional 
courses which would specifically benefit the recreation de¬ 
partment. Consequently, the department established its own 
in-service training committee. 

This’committee consists of six full-time employees, two 
recreation instructors, two district directors and two staff 
supervisors. Members determine the type of course to be 
offered, select the instructor and the college or university 
to sponsor it and aid in determining its content. 

A typical course consists of eight two-hour class ses¬ 
sions, meeting once a week. Sixteen hours of outside prepa¬ 
ration are required, as assigned by the instructor. One 
equivalency unit is granted for each such approved course. 
Instructors are obtained from local colleges and universi¬ 
ties, industrial plants, commercial concerns or from profes¬ 
sional ranks, depending upon the subject offered. 

The first course offered in 1951 dealt with j)crsonnel 
relations and was taught by a former university professor 
who now is in the field of industrial personnel work. The 
second course, which is being offered at the present time, 
deals with public relations and is being taught by the di¬ 
rector of public relations of one of Milwaukee’s largest 
industrial plants. 

In-Service Training for Part-Time Employees 

The department conducts in-servicc training programs 
throughout the year for part-time social center and j)lay- 
ground employees.- This training is compulsory for ap¬ 
pointment to such positions and does not affect salaries. 

Training courses are conducted for social center em¬ 
ployees by each staff supervisor for the leaders and in¬ 


structors conducting the social center activities for which 
the supervisor is responsible. For example, the supervisor 
of games and athletic activities conducts a course of in¬ 
struction for those in charge of gymnasiums, table game 
rooms, table tennis rooms, billiard rooms, boxing classes 
and so on, before the social center season opens. During 
the season, special training sessions may be held in the 
evening by closing the activity room a half hour earlier 
than usual. Thus, all table game room instructors in half 
of the recreation districts may be called together for a 
meeting by the sujjervisor of table games, which means 
that only one activity is closed a half hour earlier. 

Each of the fourteen district directors conducts an ori¬ 
entation meeting for all the employees of the social centers 
in his district, before the season opens, to discuss general 
objectives and regulations of the department as well as 
specific rules and regulations for the conduct of activities, 
building discipline and so on. Building meetings for all 
personnel may be held from time to time by the social 
center director, usually after the closing hour for center 
activities—about nine-thirty p.m. 

Part-time spring and fall playleaders must attend an in¬ 
stitute, held in the afternoon, before the playgrounds open. 
In the summer, all playleaders attend a two-day institute 
before the opening of the season, for which they receive 
no remuneration. During the season, they must attend a 
Saturday morning playground class of three hours every 
week, for which they receive two dollars a morning. Staff 
supervisors and district directors serve as instructors at 
playground institutes and classes. Instructions are given 
regarding general administration, department policies, pro¬ 
gram j)lanning, technique of game instruction, games and 
special activities. 

Since the schedule and program have only been in effect 
a little more than a year, it is not yet possible to evaluate 
the long-term results. However, the immediate response, in 
terms of participation (sixty-seven j)er cent of the fulltime 
personnel), is indicative of a high degree of interest. 


NR A 1952 DISTRICT CONFERENCE SCHEDULE 


District 

Locatian 

Hotel 

Dotes 

DR 

Pocific Southwest 

Fresno, Calif. 

Californian 

February 19-22 

Rodney 

Southeast 

Tallahassee, Fla. 

Duval 

March 12-14 

Van Fleet 

Middle Atlantic 

Buck Hill Falls, 

Pa. 

The Inn 

March 20-22 

Faust 

Midwest 

Denver, Colo. 

Shirley Savoy 

March 26-29 

Todd-Lathrop 

Southwest 

Corpus Christi, 
Texas 

White Plaza 

March 27-29 

Van Arsdale 

Pacific Northwest 

Eugene & Spring- 
field, Ore. 

Osburn, Eugene, 
Ore. 

April 2-4 

Shumard 

Great Lakes 

Madison, Wis. 

Loraine 

April 16-18 

Collier-Horney 

New York State 

Bear Mountain, 
New York 

Bear Mountain 

Inn 

April 23-26 

Nesbitt 

Southern 

Wheeling, West 

Va. 

Oglebay Park 

April 27-29 

Marion Preece 

New England 

To be announced 


May 7-9 

Hainsworth 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH 


SURFACING UNDER APPARATUS 


f I ■'HE SCHOOL authorities in at least 
two California cities have recently 
taken action, in response to protests 
from parents of school children, to 
minimize the danger of serious acci¬ 
dents to children falling from play¬ 
ground apparatus. The statement be¬ 
low describes action taken by the Los 
Angeles Board of Education in follow¬ 
ing up the reports on playground sur¬ 
facing quoted in the November 1951 
issue of Recreation* and similar 
steps taken in Pasadena. 

In Los Angeles 

A study conducted by the school 
authorities, to determine the cost of 
installing resilient materials on a per¬ 
manent basis under tbe 3,331 pieees 
of apparatus at 334 elementary schools, 
indicated the approximate cost as: 

Sand . $ 727,700 

Rubber. $1,096,700 

Cork . $1,161,400 

The time required for a total in¬ 
stallation program was estimated to 
vary from six months to a year. 

The Business Division and Physical 
and Health Education and Youth Serv¬ 
ices Branch of the schools suggested 
that, before a large sum of money was 
spent on permanent installations, ad¬ 
ditional information should he sought 
as to more satisfactory cushioning 


* Reprints of this article, “Playground Ac¬ 
cidents Prompt Surfacing Study” and of the 
above are available from the NRA at twenty- 
five cents each. 


materials than are now available. In 
order to provide a minimum program 
of essential apparatus activities, it of¬ 
fered tbe following suggestion wbicb 
was subsequently approved by the 
Board of Education: 

“That we proceed at once to install 
a boxed enclosure on top of tbe black¬ 
top surfacing and surrounding tbe 
apparatus listed below, said enclosure 
to be filled with sand to a deptli of 
eight to ten inches. The apparatus 
here listed is selected upon the basis 
of lower accident potential and also 
as more suitable to the sandbox base 
arrangement. 

1. Multiple climbing tree. 

2. Horizontal ladder eight feet. 

3. Low bars. 

4. Travelling rings. 

5. Horizontal ladder sixteen feet.” 

Further recommendations likewise 

approved by tbe board were that it 
appropriate a sum, not to exceed 
fifty thousand dollars, for further re¬ 
search, and that the following types of 
apparatus he removed from the play¬ 
grounds and stored until suitable ma¬ 
terial under the apparatus has been 
determined: 

1. Swings. 

2. SUdes. 

3. Giant stride. 

4. Climbing poles. 

This equipment was selected because 
of higher accident potential and be¬ 
cause a sand base was considered less 
practical beneath the apparatus. 

The nature of the material to be 
used for the boxed enclosure around 


the apparatus was not specified. It 
was recognized that this arrangement 
would add problems to the supervision 
and maintenance of the facilities, that 
the action was expedient under the 
circumstances, if only considered as a 
temporary solution to the present situa¬ 
tion. 

Subsequent to the actions referred 
to above, instructions were issued to 
all elementary schools and administra¬ 
tive offices stating, in detail, a policy 
with reference to the supervision of 
apparatus areas and covering the use 
of playground apparatus. It also out¬ 
lined the duties of custodians with 
reference to care and maintenance of 
the equipment. 

In Pasadena 

A thorough investigation of the pos¬ 
sibility of removing blacktop from 
underneath playground equipment on 
school grounds in Pasadena was con¬ 
ducted by the school authorities. Two 
proposals were considered in detail. 
One was the removal of blacktop and 
the installation of sand, sawdust or 
other material below tbe existing 
grade. The estimated cost of removing 
the asphalt surface, excavating six 
inches of soil, installing a rounded 
curb and filling the area with eight 
inches of washed sand was estimated 
at $29,117. Advantages of the proposal 
were that the present grade would be 
maintained, therefore providing no ob¬ 
stacle. The rounded curb would pre¬ 
vent injurious falls. Disadvantages 
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listed were tliat the pit would form a 
natural i)()ol during the rainy season, 
dehris would gradually tend to blow 
into it and the sand would tend to he 
blown about by the wind. The other 
disadvantages were that the heavy soil 
would mix with the washed sand to 
form a gumbo and, in many eases, 
concrete foundations of the apparatus 
would be exposed and would require 
lowering of the equipment. 

The alternate proposal W’as to install 
a eurb of conerete bloeks around the 
apparatus and to fill the area inside 
with eight inehes of washed sand. The 
estimated eost of this projeet was 
S24,3o9. Use of sixteen-ineh redwood 
headers, instead of concrete blocks, 
would reduce the cost to $18,096. 

Advantages of installing the curb 
above grade were that it could be done 
in two operations instead of four. 
It would effect considerable saving, 
drainage would not present a problem, 
.sand would dry quickly and would not 
mix with the soil. The installation 


above grade would lessen the amount 
of debris blown into tire sand. If 
desired, the curb could later be re¬ 
moved and used for sandboxes. A dis¬ 
advantage was that installation of tin; 
curb might require raising of some 
equipment. 

It was agreed that a pre-paved con¬ 
crete block ramp set above grade of¬ 
fered the lowest cost per year and had 
the greatest flexibility. Installation of 
such a curb w'as therefore authorized 
on an experimental basis at three 
schools. 

The prefabricated concrete curb de¬ 
signed by A. J. Glaser, director of 
buildings and grounds, is cast in 
twenty-four-inch portable sections, six¬ 
teen inches wide. It is installed around 
the playground equipment at a dis¬ 
tance of five feet from any projecting 
member. The curb sections are bound 
together with three-eighths-inch gal¬ 
vanized bolts, and a sixty penny nail 
is driven through the recess in ad¬ 
joining casts into the blacktop to 


anchor the curb. The concrete is a 
one to two-and-a-half to three-and-a- 
quarter mixture, with jiea gravel used 
for the coarse aggregate and approxi¬ 
mately six gallons of water per sack of 
cement. This is a very dry mixture, 
so that it must be tamped or vibrated 
in place, permitting the forms to be 
stripped w'ithin a comparatively' short 
period of time. Consequently, few 
forms are made. It is not considered 
essential to include reinforcing steel, 
but old reclaimed fencing has been 
used for a reinforcing mesh. 

As a safety measure, the surface of 
the curb is sloped with rounded edges 
in the belief that the inclined plane 
presents less of a hazard than other 
types of rise. The surface of the curb 
is roughed to minimize slipping. The 
entire interior of the enclosure is/ 
filled w'ith eight inches of sand. 

The installations have received 
much favorable comment and present 
indications are that they will prove 
successful. 


Fri<‘n«lly SigiiN 

In Washington Park, Michigan City, 
Indiana friendly signs are achieving 
better cooperation from the public 
than the old standby “Keep Off the 
Grass” and “Don’t Litter” signs usu¬ 
ally in evidence. Among those to be 
found in Michigan City parks are: 

TO LINGER BUT NOT LITTER ... TO 
REST BUT NOT MOLEST ... TO ENJOY 
BUT NOT DESTROY. 

TABLES FREE TO EVERYONE 
WHO SEES THAT ALL HIS CLEANING’S 
DONE. 

BUT FIFTY CENTS WE FINE THE MAN 
WHO LEAVES HIS MESS OUTSIDE THE 
CAN. 

STOP, LOOK AND LISTEN 
BEFORE YOU CROSS THE STREET 
USE YOUR EYES, USE YOUR EARS 
AND THEN USE YOUR FEET. 


LET NO ONE SAY, AND SAY IT TO YOUR 
SHAME, THAT ALL WAS BEAUTY HERE 
UNTIL YOU CAME. 


JOBS WITH A PLUS 
IN THE YWCA 

Emphasis on Creative Leadership 
Require Bachelor's degree and ey>erience, 
such as Recreation—Group-Work—Teaching. 

Write to Personnel Services, 

National Board, YWCA 
GOO Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


At Last . . . 

Siw^dC^iecC to^ 

S^UOfie 

Square Dance Records with Progressive Orol 
Instructions and Colls by ED DURLACHER 

Here is the easy and economical way to meet tlie 
ever-growing demand for square dancing in your 
community . . . the HONOR YOUR PARTNER 
series of square dance records. 

^ ^ 

Each record in albums 1 to 4 starts with simpli¬ 
fied progressive oral instructions by Ed Durlacher 
—instructions easily understood by dancers of all 
ages. Following a brief pause, giving the dancers 
time to square their sets, the music and calls oegin. The TOP HANDS, directed 
by FRANK NOVAK, offer the best in scintillating and foot tapping square dance 
music. The calls are delivered by one of the nation’s most outstanding square 
dance authorities, ED DURLACHER. 

The fifth album in the series contains music only, without calls or instructions— 
“The Square Dance Caller’s Delight”. 

* * * 

AN ENTHUSIASTIC USER REPORTS . . . 

"IFe are using your albums 1, 2, and 3, and find them the very finest 
teaching aid we have ever run across. ” 

Tom Pfaender, Director 
Physical Education & Athletics 
New Ulm (Minn.) Public Schools 

All records are guaranteed against breakage, in normal use. 

You'il watft to learn mere about the HONOR YOUR PARTNBR albums. 

Write tedey for e descriptive folder. 

hm \f 


HOMORVOUR PARTNBR 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 

DEPT. R-5 FREEPORT, NEW YORK 
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“Learn the Hounds.” 



Kite Carnivals 

Kite-making, with kites decorated to 
suit the maker’s taste, might begin in 
the indoor community centers, as it 
does in Syracuse. New York, and 
terminate in kite carnivals on the play¬ 
grounds, when the weather is more 
dependable than in March. March, 
however, could he used for try-outs. 

Someone in Coventry, Connecticut, 
introduced a course in kite-flying into 
the first and second grades of the 
public schools. The children made and 
decorated their own kites according 
to their tastes; then, one day, seventy 
excited youngsters launched their own 
productions. 

Joint Planning 

In Muskegon, Michigan, the schools 
and city have jointly employed a 
landscape architect. The planning has 
been excellent, and both the school 
board and the city council are \er\ 
plea.sed with the outcome. 

For Carrying Plastic 

In Beloit, Wisconsin, the crafts 
leader, Charles F. Jorgensen, Jr., has 
worked out a way of carrying rolls of 
plastic from one place to another. He 
has run poles through an old drawer, 
from side to side, and threaded the 
plastic rolls onto these. The drawer 
has a rope handle, to make carrying 
easier. To a lid have been fastened 
samples of many articles that can be 
made from plastic, thereby creating an 


attractive display which is transported 
easily and from which articles cannot 
he removed. When the cover is taken 
olT, the orderly rolls of plastic turn 
freely on the poles, ready to be used. 
This arrangement also prevents the 
possibility of the plastic being mis¬ 
placed, for the rolls cannot be re¬ 
moved. 

Sources of Official Rules 

Have \ou ever wanted a copy of the 
rules for a certain sport and didn’t 
know where to get it? The Athletic 
I institute has the answer to such dilem¬ 
mas—a list of the sources of more 
than fifty sports activities from 
archery to wrestling, w'ith the cost of 
each rule book. It’s a handy ref¬ 
erence for every person connected with 
sports. A free co])y may be obtained 
by sending a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope to Rule List, The Athletic 
Institute, 209 South State Street, Chi¬ 
cago 4. Illinois. 

S(|uare Dance Booklet 

A good idea has been initiated Iin 
M r. and Mrs. Bill Cehreans, S(]uare 
dance callers for the Pittsburgh rec¬ 
reation department adult program. 
I’hey prepared a mimeographed book¬ 
let of square dancing helps, called 
Sfiiiare Your Sets, to be distributed to 
all participants in this type of danc¬ 
ing. Titles of some of its sections 
are: "So Yon Wanta Square Dance?, 
“What Is a Caller?.’’ “Am I Going 


Too Fast, 

Another section presents the meaning 
of some of the calls. .Says Bill, in the 
introduction: “It won’t do you any 
good if we skip over some of this 
stuff so fast that you aren’t able to 
get each of the fundamentals as they 
come up. On the floor, be sure to let 
me know by waving your hands when 
1 ask, ‘Ts there anyone who didn’t get 
the last figure?’” 

Award Ribbons 

For several years, the Caldwell-West 
Caldwell Recreation Commission, in 
New' Jersey, has “battled” the problem 
of finding suitable prizes for special- 
events days on its playground. Mem¬ 
bers have been searching for colorful 
and attractive, jet reasonable aw'ards 
and, last jear, they used colored rib¬ 
bons imprinted with white flock. The 
ribbons, tw'o by six inches, were blue, 
green and red, and were used as 
awards for first, second and third 
place, respectively. Spaces provided 
on the ribbon permitted typing in the 
name and date of the event. Each 
playground was provided with twenty- 
four ribbons, three of which were used 
on each of the eight special-event days. 
Judges were usually adult volunteers, 
although youngsters occasionally acted 
in this capacity. The ribbons w'ere 
attractive and were highly prized by 
the boys and girls, wbo nttacbed them 
to the regular award certificate issued 
by the commission. 

Winning Their Letters 

A point system of aw'arding credits 
to students for extracurricular activi¬ 
ties has been developed in the high 
school in Van Wert, low'a, which en¬ 
ables bovs and girls to win letters 
similar to those awarded for partici- 
jiation in athletics. Students are given 
twent\-fi^c points for plaving in the 
band, ten |joints for a|)pearing in a 
class pla\, twenh-five points for main¬ 
taining a ])erfect attendance record: 
and points are taken away for absence 
without excuse from rehearsals, jiublic 
ap|)earances and so on, or failure in 
am school subject. Gbcnille letters 
are given for accumulation of one 
bundled points. Students wbo receive 
two hundrcil points also receive jiins. 
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ly/TiLLiOiNS OF Americajis have, at 
-^'•*-some time in tlieir lives, sought 
entertainment of a quiet sort througli 
one or another of tliose table games 
ealling for strategy, in whieh the ob- 
jeet of play is to move one’s men 
aeross the board more rajiidlv than 
does the opponent. “Halma,” “Chinese 
Checkers” and “P) ramid” may he eited 
as examples. The new game of “Jump- 
.\round.” invented by the author and 
tested for several years before release 
to the public, is governed b> rules 
which permit playing jrieces to travel 
much more (]uickly than in any of 
the foregoing. The interest of the game 
is further greatly enhanced by three 
special devices peculiar to “Jump- 
Around. ' These include the complete 
circling of the hoard in contrary 
directions, which causes one’s men to 
tangle with those of the other jrlaver 
twice iti each game instead of once: 
the pushing-back of the opponent’s 
|)ieces. which tends to disturb his 
strategy : and the special play called 
‘'Grand lireak-Out, "' occurring once in 
each game for each ])layer, whereby 
th ree delayed pieces suddenly come 
forward in wa\s quite often un])re- 
dictahle. 

Though the rules of the game are 
co])yrighted. there is nothing to i)re- 
\ent the reader from making a “Junqi- 
\rouml hoard for himself or friends. 


Author, now retired front govern- 
ment service, resides in Washington, 

I). C. 


This he can easily do, at a very small 
expenditure of time, if he is content 
to forego anything as fancy as wood 
or heaverhoard and to use merely a 
])iece of light colored wrapping paper, 
a little more than eighteen inches 
square. For the disks with which to 
play, use ordinary checkennen, ob¬ 
tainable at almost any variety store. 

In addition to the one large and 
three small black figures known as 
“Barriers,” the hoard consists of 120 
small squares, each one and a half 
inches in size. It is divided by heavier 
lines into eight unequal areas, which 
are made distinguishable to the eye by 
the dots or figures inscribed in certain 
of them. The two spaces of irregular 
sha])e, full of horseshoes, triangles 
and stars, arc the “Home Fields” of 
the two players. Neither player is al¬ 
lowed to trespass into that of the other. 
One person begins the game with 
home field at his right, and his men 
travel clear around the board in a 
clockwise direction; the pla)'er whose 
home field is at his left must send 
his men around the hoard counter¬ 
clockwise. In general, the ])ieces of 
the two players will first ])ass each 
other in or near the “First Bottleneck’’ 
(the large area in plain color lying 
most remote from the home fields) and 
then they will |)ass each other, a 
second time, under more crowded con¬ 
ditions in or near the “.Second Bottle¬ 
neck." (the an'a with four dots in 
each s(|uare). 

The irregular space of nine squares 


in plain color, right beside your home 
field is called your “Suburban Field”; 
and the two areas with a plus sign 
in each square arc called the “Long 
Rectangles.” The sample hoard pre¬ 
sented here is arranged to show the 
])osition of the pieces while an actual 
game is in progress. 

■ Position of Men at Beginning 
of Game 

Within your home field, five of 
your men will occupy the five horse¬ 
shoe squares, and these must do all 
the playing jrrior to the “Grand 
Break-Out,” described later. Until that 
time, the three men on the triangle 
s(]uares are not allowed to move, 
though they may he jumped over. To 
help in remembering their temporary 
immobility, those three are held down, 
for the time being, by having a second 
disk piled on top of each. The three 
star squares stand vacant. 

Position of Men at Finish 
of Game 

In order to win the game, you must 
he the first to move your eight pieces 
around the board and hack to your 
home field; hut, this time, you must 
arrange them to cover all your star 
and horseshoe squares, leaving the tri¬ 
angle squares vacant. 

Simple Moves 

Pieces may he moved diagonally, 
directly to right or left and directly 
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to and from the player. When it is 
necessary or desirable to move a man 
without his jumping anything, he may 
travel in any one of the eight direc¬ 
tions to the extent of either one or two 
squares, but no farther. 

Jumping Your Ovvn Men 

If one of your men is directly ad¬ 
jacent to another, and there is a vacant 
square on the opposite side, the one 
may jump over the other, not dis¬ 
turbing it in any way. After making 
such a jump, if the man in play is in 
position for another jump, the series 
may be extended as long as proper con¬ 
ditions are encountered. It is not com¬ 
pulsory, however, to continue jumping 
as far as possible, since the player is 
free to terminate his play whenever 
he thinks best. 

The Ante-move 

If you are separated by a two-square 
distance from the man }'ou desire to 
jump—or if, though adjacent, you arc 
not on the square which best serves 
your purpose—you may first move 
your man to tbe extent of one space 
in any direction which will bring it 
into the desired jumping position, 
after which the jump or series of jumps 
proceeds as above. 

The After-move 

After completing a series of one or 
more jumps, you may stop, if you 
think best, on the square reached by 
the last jump. Most frequently, how¬ 
ever, it is better to finish the play by 
using tbe privilege of the after-move. 
This means that you may move the 
jumping piece one square more, in 
any desired direction. This not only 
advances you farther, but often helps 
to build up a so-called “ladder” or 
series of men two spaces apart, over 
which further jumjjing for rapid prog¬ 
ress will be possible later—unless your 
opponent manages to break it up. 

Jumping: i.e. Pushing the 
Opponent’s Men 

This is the modified form of a jump 
which affects a disk of opposite color 
from your own. You are allowed to 
jump the other player’s pieces under 
the same conditions as your own, but 
witli one important difference; instead 
of leaving his man undisturbed 


where you find it, you carry it along 
with you onto the vacant square into 
which you are jumping. To accomplish 
this, you place your man on top of 
bis, push the two into the vacant space 
beyond, then lift your man off and 
carry it further-—by another jump or 
by the after-move. The after-move 
may be in any direction. 

The Grand Break-Out 

This is a spectacular scries of four 
consecutive ])lays which you will exe¬ 
cute once in each game. Until you 
start ]>laying tbe “Grand Break-Out,” 
three of your men (as already noted) 
have been left far behind on the trian¬ 
gle squares of your home field, being 
anchored there by the extra or cover¬ 
ing disks. You are not allowed to 
start these men into play until at least 
three of your five other pieces, already 
in action, have passed clear through 
the first bottleneck, so as to have 
reached your opponent’s side of the 
hoard. Even after getting three or 
more of your men thus advanced, you 
may postpone your “Grand Break- 
Out” for a while, if you wish, and some¬ 
times it is well to do so. 

Whenever you decide upon a “Grand 
Break-Out,” you have the unique 
privilege of making four com¬ 
plete ])lays one after another, 
while your opponent wonders 
what tbe board will look like 
when you get through! You pro¬ 
ceed as follows: First remove 
from the board tbe three top 
disks which have served as an¬ 
chors. Then, in three consecutive 
plays, cm])ty the triangle squares 
by moving your three men out 
of the home field and advancing 
them as far as )ou find practica¬ 
ble. Right after this, you are 
allowed to make a fourth play. 

For this, }ou may move any 
piece which still is left on your 
side of the board, not yet having 
entered the first bottleneck. (Occa¬ 
sionally it may even be the jiiece which 
has just performed the third play.) 

Things Advised and 
Things Forbidden 

At the very beginning of the game, 
it is to your advantage to leave un¬ 
touched the man on the horseshoe 


s<]uarc farthest from the corner until 
several other men have used it as 
something to jum]) over. By use of 
ante-move and aftcr-niovc, you can 
build up a ladder. 

Remember that you cannot uncover 
your pieces on the three triangle 
squares and start them into play until 
at least three of your other men have 
left the first bottleneck. 

Never advance any man farther than 
the squares forming the second bottle¬ 
neck, until both your home field and 
your suburban field arc left entirely 
empty. This is based upon the valid 
princi])le that men just starting out 
and men who have nearly circled the 
board must never be allowed together 
in the same field, creating a possibility 
of confusing the one with tbe other. 

Never move any man of yours into 
your opponent’s home field -not even 
to reach a momentary position from 
which it would jumj) out as part of the 
same play. “A man’s home is his 
castle.” Nevertheless, your opponent 
may push a man of yours into bis 
home field. Once you have been thus 
pushed, you are free to move your 
man in any normal manner, the same 
as though it were elsewhere. In your 
move for esca])e, you may sometimes 


field. 

If your man has been pushed into 
your opponent's home field, you mav 
delay moving it out for a while, if you 
wish. But if a man of yours should 
chance to be there after tbe opponent 
moves tbe last of bis pieces out of tbe 
second bottleneck I into either his 
home or his suburban field), you must 
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even push a man of his out of his home 
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tlioii make it your Imsitiess to get out 
of liis home field l)y \our very next 
move or moves: for. if jou were to 
stav there am longer. >ou would un- 
justifiahlv stand in his way. 

Scoring at the End of 
the Gaine 

As soon as either ])layer gets his 


Tx A.XY uiscussio.x of a comjjclitivc 
sports program, opinion grows vio¬ 
lently ])ro or eon, de])ending ujion the 
individuars ex])erience with, and oh- 
ser^atio^ of. coin])etitive activities. In 
moments of intelligent calmness, w'e 
must all admit that the picture of what 
happens is far from complete. 

A recent study of the effects of com- 
])etitive ])lay u])on the hoy of junior 
high school age,* reveals that there is 
much need for further study before 
anyone can say with certainty that 
competitive athletics are harmful or 
helpful to the ])artici])ants. One im- 
])ortant area of such study, which has 
heen largely overlooked, is that of 
competitive ])layground sports. 

Children |)artici]iating in ])la\ ground 
]jrogranis often engage in many of the 
same competitive s])orts offered in 
school athletic programs. Consequenl- 
l\. they are exposed to tlie same ])Os- 


* llol.i.i.s F. Fait, An Aniilyliral Study 
oj the Ejjects oj Coniiietitive Athletics 
111)011 Junior IlifAt School Boys, un- 
puhlished. Doctor of Fhilosojihy dis¬ 
sertation. State I niversity of Iowa, 
10.51. 


eight men into final position, he 
should sav “All Home!,” thus calling 
or terminating the game. 'Phe defeated 
person should then continue his play¬ 
ing (though not for more than five 
plays), in order to see by how much 
he has come short of winning. If he 
can get all his men into final position 
hy using those five su])plcmcntary 


Dr, Hollis Fait 


sihle injuries which may occur in 
comjjetitive school sports. 

Comjietitive play is a common part 
of the jdayground program. In a re¬ 
cent (luestionnaire survey of the play¬ 
grounds of twenty large cities of the 
Ihiited States, it was found that fifteen 
of the sixteen directors responding in¬ 
dicated that competitive inter-play- 
ground activities were conducted hy 
various playgrounds in their cities. 
Only four of the cities required medi¬ 
cal examinations of the participants 
in the competitive sports jirogram. 
Few kept any records of the mimher 
and nature of injuries incurred on the 
playgrounds. 

Playground direc:tors could render 
a \aluahle service to themselves, to 
pliNsical educators and those interest¬ 
ed in the effects of com])etitivc athletics 
u])on the growing child, generally, hy 
requiring thorough medical examina¬ 
tions of those children involved, and 
h\ keeping ade(]uate detailed records 
of all injuries. The study of such rec¬ 
ords over a period of years would add 
immeasurahly to the over-all ])ictnre of 
what happens when a child engages in 
strenuous activity. 

A medical examination is, of course, 


|)lays (or less), the contest is con¬ 
sidered a “normal game”; but, if the 
five moves are not sufficient, the game 
is pronounced a “shut-out.” 

Three subvarieties of a normal game 
are: “photofinish” or “eyelash,” which 
is a margin of oidy one play; “light 
margin,” two or three jdays; and 
“strong margin.” four or five plays. 


essential for the child’s protection. 
The e.xamination .should be thorough 
enough to eliminate those with patho¬ 
logical hearts and other conditions 
which might be aggravated by 
strenuous play. Aside from this, the 
examination is necessary to provide 
full data on the ])artieipant in order 
that his record of injuries will be 
meaningful. 

For example, some orthopedic sur¬ 
geons have stated that there is con¬ 
siderable danger of jiartially or to¬ 
tally dis])lacing the epiphyseal caps of 
the long hones of ])re-high school boys 
during rough play. The medical acci¬ 
dent reports from the different states 
are silent concerning such injuries— 
if they occur, they are apparently 
classed with dislocations or fractures. 
If the records are to be helpful to 
recreation specialists, they should in¬ 
clude such detailed diagnoses. 

Complete records of the number and 
ty])es of injuries wdiieh occur to in¬ 
dividuals of each age group while 
engaging in com])etitive play could 
also add greatly to the over-all acci¬ 
dent data by determining w'hieh in¬ 
juries are most frequent, which age 
group is most susceptible to injury and 
under which conditions injuries are 
most likely to occur. 

All playground directors and rec¬ 
reation s])ecialists connected wdth 
playground work should he urged to 
direct their efforts toward the keeping 
of such records. These cannot fail to 
be worth the time and effort spent in 
organizing and preserving them. 


1)k. Fait is director oj health and 
physical education at the Arkansas 
Af'riciiltural and Mechanical College. 
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MARKET NEWS 




For Fun and Usefulness 
A new handcraft hobby line of 
boxes with the intriguing name of 
“Glamorwood”, is being offered by the 
Metal Goods Corjjoration, Woodcraft 
Division, 640 Rosedale Avenue, St. 
Louis 12, Missouri. “Glamorwood” 
kits contain chests made of rich hard¬ 
wood adapted to decorating by paint¬ 
ing, wood burning, carving, metal 
trimming, and the application of 
Velvetex and wood carving.s. They are 
available in seven basic sizes, ranging 
from those small enough to accommo¬ 
date cards or cigarettes, to the largest 
(twelve and onc-half inches by eight 
and three-fourths inches by three and 
th ree-fourths inches) which can he 



“Glamorwood” box 
ready for assembly 


used for such things as lingerie, sev/- 
ing kits, hosiery. Each kit contains 
assem])led, smoothly sanded bo.xes 
ready for decorating and finishing. A 
free brochure and catalog entitled 
“America’s Exciting New Craft” may 
1)6 had by writing to the manufacturer. 

Playground Equipment 
Many playground directors are al¬ 
ready familiar with Jamison Play¬ 
ground Equipment. To them this is 


a reminder, and a suggestion to those 
who don't know what they offer, to 
send for the latest catalog. Write to 
Jamison Manufacturing Company. 
8800 .South Mettler Street, Los Ange¬ 
les 3, California. Their products in¬ 
clude the Steelsi)in Merry-Go-Round, 
the smaller Schoolspin Merry-Go- 
Round, Nursery Climber, a variety of 
slides, swings, gym sets, basketball 
backstops, teeters, turning bars, bi¬ 
cycle racks, and steel fittings. 

Damp Resistant Paint 
Information on a new coating for 
painting locker and shower room walls 
may be obtained by writing United 
Laboratories, Incorporated, Cleveland. 
Ohio. Certified Wet Surface Enamel 
No. 445, available in white and several 
colors, is especially ada])table to paint¬ 
ing surfaces which are constantly damp 
and where humidity is constantly high. 

Floor Protector 

For those responsible for floor sur¬ 
faces in auditoriums, gymnasiums, 
clubhouses, and even roller skating 
rinks, it might be well to investigate a 
matting manufactured by Vinyl Plastic, 
Inc., 1825 Erie Avenue, P.O. Box 451, 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin. Known as 
“Flor-Life” it is less than one-eighth 
inch thick, yet has proved able to resist 
damage in clubhouses where golf 
cleats are permitted throughout the 
building. “Flor-Life” is laid in a simi¬ 
lar manner as rubber tile, and all 
necessary materials, adhesive, runner 
material, and coving are also available. 

Improved Transcription 
Califone Corporation of Hollywood, 


California, announces a new 19.52 line 
of transcrijition j)la\ers, ranging from 
tlie lightest portable player to the most 
powerful single unit sound system. It 
includes as an optional feature, ELI ID 
SOUND, the iK'w pickup svstem which 
gi\es im|)roved fidelity of sound and 
makes possible perfect reproduction 
of both microgroove and standard re¬ 
cordings with a single stylus. The 1952 
line also iticludes the patented “Vari- 
])()le” speed control which permits a 
gradual adjustment of turntable speed 
from twenty-five percent below normal 
to ten percent above normal. Another 
important feature is the exceptional 
portability of all models in the 1952 
line. In those containing two speakers 
and capable of reaching audiences of 
3,500 persons, total weight is only 
thirty-two pounds. All improvements 
have been incorporated into the 1952 
line at no increase iti juices. Further 
details ma\ be obtained h\ writing to 
the Califone Corporation, Dej)artment 
JO. Hollywood. California. 

Play Ball 

A coini)letely new' line of Sun official 
rubber athletic halls, including foot¬ 
balls, basketballs, soccer balls, volley 
balls, water j)olo balls, baseballs, soft¬ 
balls, and pla\ground halls, is now 
available. All of the new balls, sub¬ 
jected to stringent tests, have been 
I)rove(l superior in every respect. A 
full color, 12-page brochure describes 
it) detail the new line, and also giv'es a 
brief history of Sun’s jjioneering ef¬ 
forts in the develojnnent of rubber 
athletic balls and describes the re¬ 
search involved in the development of 
the new line. Write the Sun Rubber 
Company, Barberton, Ohio, or Sun’s 
New York office, 271 Madison Avenue, 
Room 708, New York 16, New York. 

Room for One More 

A new bleacher design principle 
which seats four spectators for the 
cost of the first three, ])lus additional 
seat and footboards, has been incor¬ 
porated in the Sieo Portable Steel 
Bleacher. 

For complete information, refer to 
form KP-D, Seating, Incorporated. 
3565 Wooddale Avenue. St. Louis 
Park, Minnesota. 
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Books Received 


Magazines 


Amkkica.n School am) Imveksity 
Vem!Book, The. Aniericaii Scliool 
I’ublisliiiig Corporation. 470 Fourth 
Avenue. Aew York 16. $5.00. 

Ballet for Today, Nico Charisse. 
Murray and Gee Publishers, Incor¬ 
porated. Culver City, California. 
S5.00. 

Betwee.n Two Ce.xturies, edited by 
Clifford M. Carey. Association 
Press, Aew York. S2.00. 

Bo.ston YMCA and Community Need, 
The. William B. Whiteside. Associa¬ 
tion Press, New York. S3.00. 

Calender of Parties, A, Edith and 
Jack B. Fellows. Broadnian Press, 
Nashville, Tennessee. $3.15. 

Cha.mpionship Figure Skating, Gus¬ 
tave Lussi and Maurice Richards. 
A. .S. Barnes and Company, 232 
Madison Avenue, New York. $3.75. 

Child Life Story Book, edited by- 
Anne Samson. The John C. Win¬ 
ston Comjiany, Philadelphia. $2.50. 

Community Uses of Publig School 
Facilities, Harold H. Punkc. Kings 
Crown Press, New York. $3.75. 

Cowboy Jamboree: Western Songs 
AND Lore, Harold W. Felton. Al¬ 
fred A. Knopf, New York. $3.00. 

Curling, J. Ken Watson. A. S. Barnes 
and Company, New York. $3.00. 

Family Scrapbook, The, Dr. Ernest 
G. Osborne. Association Press, New 
York. $3.95. 

Flower Making, Clara KebhclI. Stu¬ 
dio Crowell, 432 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. $1.50. 


Greatest Sport Stories, The, from 
the I\ew York Times, edited by Alli¬ 
son Danzig and Peter Brandwein. 
A. S. Barnes and Company, New 
York. $4.95. 

Growing in the Older Years, edited 
by Wilma Donahue and Clark Tib- 
hits. University of Michigan Press, 
Ann Arhor. $2.50. 

Handicraft, Lester Griswold. Ninth 
edition. Lester Griswold, Colorado 
Springs. $4.00. 

Handbook of Active Games, Darwin 
A. Hindman. Prentice-Hall, Incor¬ 
porated, New York. $6.00. 

High Score Bowling, Tony Sparan- 
do. Sterling Publishing Company, 
New York. $1.00. 

Hockey Handbook, The, Lloyd Per- 
cival. The Copp Clark Company, 
Limited, Toronto, Canada, and A. S. 
Barnes and Company, New York. 
$3.75. 

How TO Build Games and Toys, B. 
W. Pelton. D. Van Nostrand Com¬ 
pany, Incorporated, New York. 
$3.95. 

Making Pottery for Profit, Richard 
D. Cole and Peg B. Starr. Sterling 
Publishing Company, Incorporated, 
New York. $2.95. 

Rocks and Their Stories, Carroll 
Lane Fenton and Mildred Adams 
Fenton. Doubleday and Company, 
Incorporated, Garden City, New 
York. $2.50. 


Beach and 1’ool, November 1951. 
How to Organize a Handicapped 
Children’s Swimming Program, 
Marjorie E. Yaut. 

Coping with Public Health Prob¬ 
lems in Swimming Pool Opera¬ 
tion, E. Harold Himnan. 

School and College Management, 
September, 1951. 

The Adventure Approach to Educa¬ 
tion. 

Understanding the Child, October 

1950. 

What a Community Can Do For the 
Mental Health of its Future Citi¬ 
zens, Elizabeth Replogle. 

The Value of Art in Understanding 
Children, Lilian Mould. 
Understanding the Child, June 1951 
Summer Play Groups for Young 
Children, Adele S. Mossier. 
Understanding the Child, October 

1951. 

Do Our Children’s Books Meet Emo¬ 
tional Needs?, Hanna Cohn. 


Pamphlets 


Better Than Rating: New Ap¬ 
proaches TO Appraisal of Teach¬ 
ing Services. National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
NW, Washington 6, D. C. $1.25. 

Care and Construction of Tennis 
Courts. United States Lawn Tennis 
Association, 120 Broadway, New 
York 5. $.25. 

Casework Services in Children’s 
Institutions. Welfare Council of 
New York City, 44 East Twenty- 
third Street, New York 10. $.50, 
with bibliography $.60. 

Children’s Theatre Manual, com¬ 
piled by Seattle Junior Programs, 
Incorporated. Children’s Theatre 
Press, Clovcrlot, Anchorage, Ken¬ 
tucky. $.75. 

Conservation, A Handbook for 
Teachers. New York State College 
of Agriculture, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. 


AWARDS YOU CAN AFFORD 


OVER 100 RECREATION 
DEPARTMENTS USING 
OUR PLASTIC TROPHYS 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE SAMPLE 





W. R. MOODY 


704 N. MARIPOSA 
BURBANK, CALIF. 
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RECREATION 

is one of the fields in tvhich 

SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 






m. 


has been serving the schools of America 
for twenty years. Under the editorship of 
Dr. Harry C. McKown, well-known au¬ 
thority on extracurricular activities, this 
monthly magazine promotes the following 
interfests; 


ACTIVITY PROGRAMS — Current thought of leaders in the field of democratic group activities. 
SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES — An assembly program for each week of the school year. 

CLASS PLAYS — Help in selecting and staging dramatic productions. 

CLASS ORGANIZATIONS — Directions for the successful guidance of school groups. 
FINANCING ACTIVITIES — Suggestions for financing student functions. 

ATHLETICS — News and ideas on late developments in intra-mural and interscholastic sports. 
DEBATE — Both sides of the eurrent high school debate question. 

DEPARTMENT CLUBS — Instructions and aids in the directing of school clubs of all types. 
HOME ROOMS — Ideas and plans for educative home room projects. 

PEP ORGANIZATIONS — Devices for stimulating loyalty and school spirit. 

STUDENT PUBLICATIONS — Guidance in the production of school newspaper and yearbook. 
PARTIES AND BANQUETS — Suggestions for educative and wholesome social activities. 
STUDENT GOVERNMENT — Sound direction in development of student sense of responsibility. 
MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES — Music, commencement, point systems, etc. 

Subscription Price «3J0 Subscribe Now 


School Activities Publishing Co. 


1515 LANE STREET 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


February 1952 
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Handbook of Active Games 

Darwin A. Hindman. Prentice-Hall, 

Incorporated, New York. $6.00. 

This is a valuable book for the 
library of the physical education 
teacher and the recreation leader. The 
author has used an unusual method of 
presenting his material—arranging it 
according to game-family groupings 
and then proceeding to show the re¬ 
lationship between the members of that 
family. 

For example, under “Tag Games,” 
there are two classes: “Continuous 
Tag” and “Non-continuous Tag.” Un¬ 
der each of these headings are divi¬ 
sions and sections which immediately 
show the reader what methods of 
traveling are specified, how the run¬ 
ners can obtain immunity from being 
tagged, whether they are independent 
or work in pairs or teams, whether 
or not the chaser is predetermined. 
Under each of these divisions, the au¬ 
thor has listed the best known and 
favorite games of children, describing 
them briefly and clearly. 

Of tlie eleven chapters in the book, 
the following deal with “Running 
Gaines With No Tagging”: dodgeball 
games, combat games, stunt and alert¬ 
ness games, target games, jiropcl and 
catch games, bandy (batting) games, 
baseball games, bombardment games 
and goal games. In addition. Dr. 
Hindman has included an alphabetical 
index for (juiek reference. 

It is good to see women’s rules cm- 
jihasized for inanv of the team games 
and to see references to the National 
.'section on Women’s Athletics of the 
American Association for Health, 
Phvsical Fdiication and Recreation. 


Between the covers of this four- 
hundred-page publication are the di¬ 
rections and rules for practically every 
active game which a leader would use 
for either children’s or adult groups. 
Dr. Hindman is to be congratulated 
for producing a top-notch game book. 
- -Helen M. Dauncey, Katherine F. 
Barker Memorial Secretary for Wom¬ 
en and Girls, National Recreation 
Association. 

Principles of Recreation 
John L. Hutchinson, Ed.D., A. S. 

Barnes and Company, New York. 
$3.50. 

This textbook provides a compre¬ 
hensive fund of information concern¬ 
ing recreation princijiles and methods 
of achieving the best recreation serv¬ 
ice. In Part 1, dealing with founda¬ 
tions of recreation, the author pre.sents 
a thoughtful and provocative inter¬ 
pretation of the meaning and objec¬ 
tives of recreation, traces its cultural 
development in the United States and 
its economical and social aspects. Rec¬ 
reation is defined as “a worthwhile, 
socially - accepted leisure o.xpericnce, 
providing immediate and inherent 
.satisfactions to the individual who 
voluntarily participates in an activity.” 
The author’s viewpoint rules out any 
predetermined hierarchy of experi¬ 
ence within the field of recreation. 
Consideration is given to aspects which 
often are avoided, such as segregation, 
gambling, waste and non-constructive 
forms of leisure-time activity. 

Part II treats with the status of 
public recreation and includes chaj)- 
ters on municipal, state and federal 
recreation and recreation in education. 
The author gives fair and serious con¬ 


sideration to the pros and cons of 
problems, controversial issues and pro¬ 
posed solutions. In his interpretation 
of statistics relating to municipal rec¬ 
reation, a number of errors are de¬ 
tected and several conclusions relating 
to the administration of municipal 
recreation are subject to question. His 
statement, for example, that towns un¬ 
der twenty thousand population can¬ 
not be e.xpected to support a full-time 
executive and year-round program 
and, therefore, will look to the school 
authorities for part-time leadership can 
readily be challenged. Developments 
in a large number of small cities in 
recent years have demonstrated that 
smaller cities can and will support a 
year-round recreation executive and 
program. 

Principles of recreation, as applied 
to program methodology, administra¬ 
tion and evaluation, are developed in 
considerable detail. General proce¬ 
dures and principles are stressed, 
rather than specific detailed opera¬ 
tions. Throughout this section, the 
author presents “levels of attainment,” 
under which he portrays various de¬ 
grees of adequacy with which the dif¬ 
ferent recreation principles can be 
applied. He takes a critical view of 
recreation planning, administration 
and programs as frequently practiced 
on the state and local levels, and chal¬ 
lenges recreation authorities at many 
points to raise their sights and analyze 
their methods and accomplishments. 
He is especially critical of the inade¬ 
quacy of the provisions which many 
recreation agencies are making in the 
way of family j)articipation and in 
planning leisure activities for the aged. 

In the final section, John Hutchin¬ 
son defines community recreation, out¬ 
lines its problems and offers a specific 
plan for its coordination. Other pro¬ 
posals call for the certification of 
workers, state financial aid to com¬ 
munities and more sincere efforts at 
coordination and cooperation among 
recreation agencies. 

Principles of Recreation is not a 
book to be scanned quickly; it de- ' 
serves careful reading. Dr. Hutchin¬ 
son has rendered a genuine service by 
preparing it .—George I). Butler, Re¬ 
search Department, National Recrea¬ 
tion Association. 
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Recreation Leadership Courses 

Sponsored jointly by the National Recreation Association and local recreation agencies 

February, March and April, 1952 


Helen Dauncey 

Social Recreation 


Anne LiviNostoN 
Social Recreation 


Mildred Scanlon 

Social Recreation 


Grace Walker 
Creative Recreation 


Frank Staples 
Arts and Crafts 


Scottsboro, Alabama 
Kcbruary 4-7 
Portland, Maine 
I'ebruary 18-21 
Greenwich, Connecticut 
February 25-28 
Niagara Falls, New York 
March 3-6 

Ringhamton, New York 
March 10-13 
Rieliniond, Virginia 
March 24-27 
Jefferson County 
Louisville, Kentucky 
March 31-April 3 
Santa Rosa, California 
April 21-24 

Hollywood, Florida 
February 11-14 
Fort Pierce, Florida 
February 18-21 
-Southern District 
March 3-27 

Cumberland, Maryland 
March 31-April 3 
New York, New York 
April 14-17 

Alice, Texas 
February 4-7 
Austin, Texas 
February 11-14 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
February 25-28 
Pocatello, Idaho 
March 3-6 
Boise, Idaho 
March 10-13 
Pacific Northwest 
March 17-April 17 

Peoria, Illinois 
February 14-15 
Ames, Iowa 
February 18-21 
Davenport, Iowa 
February 26 
Richmond, Virginia 
March 24-25 

San Diego, California 
February 4-7 
Santa Monica, California 
February 11-14 
Fresno, California 
February 19-22 
(Pacific Southwest) 
(District Conference) 
Pacific Northwest 
February 25-March 6 
Lawton, Oklabonia 
March 10-14 
Muskegon, Michigan 
March 31-April 3 


Delbert Hicks, Jackson County Board of Education 

John H. Crain Jr., Director of Recreation, Parks and Recreation 
Department, 260 Congress Street 

Joscpli Catalinotto. Banksvillc Community House, R.F.D. No. 1 

Myron N. Hendrick, Director of Recreation, Bureau of Parks, 
City Hall 

Miss Evelyn S, Emerson, Council Secretary, Council of Social 
Agencies, 32 Henry Street 

L, E, Kibler, Assistant Sui)ervisor, Health and Physical Educa¬ 
tion, Safety and Recreation, State Board of Education 
Charlie Vettiner, Director, Jefferson County Playground and 
Recreation Board 

Hans A, Thompson, Rccreatioii Director, Recreation Department, 
500 King Street 

Pat Heneghan, Superintendent of Recreation and Florida Exten¬ 
sion Division, Gainesville 

Woodrow Dukes, Superintendent of Recreation 

Ralph Van Fleet, 1747 Apaehe Trail, Clearwater, Florida 

J- 1). Lonnbolm, Director of Adult Education, Board of Educa¬ 
tion of Allegheny County 

Miss Florence Kennedy, Department of Child Care, The Catholic 
Charities of the Arebdioeese of New York, 122 East 22 Street 

R- B. Dixson, Superintendent, Recreation Department, City Halt 

Beverly S. Sheffield, Director of Recreation, Post Office Box 1160 

James F- Infelt, General Secretary, YMCA 

.loliii Clark, Director of Recreation, 318 West Center 

William Everts, Jr., Director of Recreation, City Hall 

Willard H. .Shumard, 1627 Tenth Avenue We.st, Seattle, Washing¬ 
ton 

Henry M. Harper, Executive Director, George Washington Carvei 
Community Center, 715 Spencer Street 

Miss Gertrude Skow Sanford, Extension Specialist, Iowa State 
College of Agriculture 

Ted Cony, Director ol Recreation, 236 West Central Park 

L. E. Kibler, Assistant Supervisor, Health and Physical Education, 
Safety and Recreation, btate Board of Education 

Mrs. Pauline des Granges, Superintendent of Recreation 

Leonard F. Bright, Director of Recreation, 1130 Lincoln Boulevard 

Lynn Rodney, 607 South Hill Street, Room 424, Los Angeles, 
California 


Willard H. Shumard, 1627 Tcntli Avenue West, Seattle, Wash¬ 
ington 

IMrs. Latlia H. Prosser. Executive Director, Lawlon-Ft. Sill Com¬ 
munity Chest, Post Office Box 167 

Chase H. Hammond, Director, Department of Parks and Recrea¬ 
tion. City Hall. 


Attendance at training courses conducted by National Recreation Association leaders is usually open to all who wish to attend. 
For details as to location of the institute, contents of course, registration procedure and the like, communicate with the sponsors 
of the courses as listed above. 



The long august night was hot— but not as 
hot as the bitter fighting that raged about Agok, 
Korea, in the Naktong River area. Sergeant 
Kouma, serving as tank commander, was cov¬ 
ering the with¬ 
drawal of infan¬ 
try units from 
the front. Discov- 
ering that his 
lank was the only 
obstacle in the 
path of an enemy 
breakthrough. Sergeant Kouma waged a furi¬ 
ous nine-hour battle, running an eight-mile 
gantlet through enemy lines. He finally with¬ 
drew to friendly lines, but not until after his 
ammunition was exhausted and he had left 250 
enemy dead behind him. Even then, although 
wounded twice, he attempted to resupply his 
tank and return to the fighting. 



“A withdrawing action is not my idea of how 
Americans should fight,” says Ernest Kouma. 
“If we must fight, let’s be strong enough to lake 


the offensive. In fact, if we're strong enough, 
we may not have to fight at all. Because, now¬ 
adays, peace is for the strong. 

“So let’s build our strength—let’s build and 
build to keep a strong America at peace. Thai’s 
where you come in. You can help by buying 
U. S. Defense Bonds. Buy as many Bonds as 
you think you can afford. Then buy some more. 
It’s a far less, painful sacrifice to build for 
peace than it is to destroy in war. And peace 
is what you’re investing in when you huy 
Defense Bonds.” 

★ ★ ★ 

Remember tliat when you’re buying bonds for national 
defense, you’re also building a personal reserve of eash 
savings. Remember that if you don’t save regularly, you 
generally don’t save at all. So sign up in the Payroll 
Savings Plan where you work, or the Bond-A-Month 
Plan where you bank. For your country’s security, and 
your own, l»uy Defense Bonds now! 

Peace is for the strong... 

Buy U S. Defense Bonds now! 



M/Sgt. Ernest E.Kouma 
Medal of Honor 




The U. S. GovcTiivicnt does not pay for this adver¬ 
tisement. 11 is donated bu this publiration in 
coopcralion with the Advertising Council and the 
Magazine Publishers of America. 
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New Mexico State Tourist Bureau 


Time is FLYING . . . 

Soon you will start planning 
your summer vacation, and if 
yau are looking for new ideas, 
or 

If you want to try something 
"different" . . . 

WATCH FOR THE NEW 


— 'lY. S-A' 


PREPARED BY THE EDITORS OF 



magazine 


This special publication, planned fa supplement aur usual ten issues of RECREATION, will 
tell you, your family and your friends how yau may have BETTER summer vacations, tor LESS 
MONEY—at home, in the community and nearby recreation areas, and in the state and na¬ 
tional parks throughout this country. Here is a chance to become familiar with exciting and in¬ 
teresting information on the subject. Do you know, tor instance, that there is an organization 
which will give you information an farm vacations; that pock trips in the Eastern mountains 
con be arranged for you; what "treats" to plan it you stay at home; what to take on a camp¬ 
ing trip; how to keep your children amused an a long drive? Are you an expert car packer? 
Would you like to know about dude ranch visits, wilderness trail rides, or special events in 
different parts of the country? Would you like your trip to be an adventure in learning? 

SPRING 1952 • FREE with a new magazine subscription or a renewal 9 $<50 per Copy 

U. S. Forest Service 



FREE offer with new subscription or renew¬ 
al of a subscription to RECREATION mag¬ 
azine will be available for a limited period 
of time only so ORDER NOW. Magazine 
$3.00—One Year; $5.50—Two Years; $.35 
per copy. 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
315 Fcurth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 







for play capacity and SAFETY 



Reg. U. S. Pal. Off. 


Climbing structure 

• No other playground device provides so 
much play capacity per square foot of ground 
area and per dollar of cost as JUNGLEGYM! 
That plus JUNGLEGYM’S safety record 
of more than one hundred million child-play- 
hours without one single serious accident 
are two reasons why you should give 
the children of your playground the advantage 
of JUNGLEGYM. 



Write for Illustrated Bulletin on PORTER’S Streamlined Line that will Save You Money... Time 

5. You can rely on PORTER for the basic units you need 

for your playground . . . 



No. 136 Stratosphere See>Saw 
Sensationally new. Gives "ups-a-daisy" 
ride 331 / 3 % higher than conventional 
see>saw, but with greater safety. 




No. 38 Combination Set 
Compoct/ economical unit thot's ideal 
for limited ground areas. Six varieties 
of fonful, healthful activity. 


No. 56«F Playground Bosketboll Backstop 
All-steel fan-shaped bank rigidly mount¬ 
ed on steel mast and broced for per- 



Na. 105 Six-Swing Set 
Sturdy 12-ft. frame held rigidly togeth¬ 
er with exclusive Porter fittings make 
this a permanent, safe unit. 


monent service. 


I 


PORTER 


No. 240 Merry-Ga-Raund 
Will safely accommodate 30 children at 
one time. Noiseless, no-wobble, no¬ 
sway aperatian. An en 
gineering morvel. — 



MANUFACTURERS OF PUYGROUND, GYMNASIUM 


Exclusive makers of the world-famous JUNGLEGYM’ 

Reg. U. S. Pol. Off. 


CLIMBING 

STRUCTURE 
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least tliirty days Irefore the date of tlie issue with wliieli 
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Sport — Fun — Exercise 
in TRAMPOLINING 

By NISSEN - Maker of America's 
First Standard TRAMPOLINE 

Write for FREE Literature 


•POLiNf 
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200 A AVE. NW. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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to year is made possible by the splendid 
cooperation uf several hundred volunteer 
sponsors throughout the country, and the 
generous contributions of thousands of sup- 
poriers of this movement to bring health, 
happiness and creative living to the boys 
and girls and the men and women of 
America. If you would like to join in the 
support of this movement, you may send 
your contribution direct to the association. 


The National Recreation Association is a nation¬ 
wide, nonprofit, nonpolitical and nonsectarian civic 
organization, established in 1906 and supported by 
voluntary contributions, and dedicated to the serv¬ 
ice of ail recreation executives, leaders and agen¬ 


cies, public and private, to the end that every child 
in America shall have a place to play in safety and 
that every person in America, young and old, shall 
have an opportunity for the best and most satisfy¬ 
ing use of his expanding leisure time. 


For further information regarding the association’s services and membership, please write to the 
Executive Director, National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 
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A piULOSorHY should he a guiding 
liglit, an ideal by which men live. 

It is just as necessary for good recrea¬ 
tion as it is for the good life. Without 
it. recreation becomes a directionless 
hodgepodge, just as life becomes an 
aindess welter. 

The kind of philosophy will deter¬ 
mine the quality of play and of living. 
Most people have some kind of philoso¬ 
phy, whether or not they are aware 
of it. Their aims, goals, principles, 
ideals, expressed or unexpressed, de¬ 
termine the kind of life they lead. The 
person who believes in the Golden 
Rule will treat his fellow men quite 
differently than the one who thinks 
that “anything goes, as long as you 
get away with it.” In sports, he who 
tries to play the game clean and fair 
is of a far different breed than he 
who tries to win by hook or crook. 

In recreation, the underlying motive 
strongly affects the nature of the ac¬ 
tivity and may make the difference 
between what is wholesome and what 
is not. If too much stress is placed on 
money-making, there occurs a build¬ 
up of thrills, sensations, and =tunts 
for the sole purpose of increasing 
the “gate.” Players, whether hot rod 
racers, boxers, or basketball youths, 
are sacrificed to draw the crowds. On¬ 
lookers not only become infected with 
the disease of “spectatoritis” but suffer 
an emotional debasement. 

If competition is overly stressed, 
then winning becomes an obsession. 
Not the enjoyment of the game but 
gaining the victory becomes the domi¬ 
nant concern and so dominant that 
the results may be appalling. 

So, too, when exhibitionism becomes 
paramount, then individualistic show¬ 
ing off displaces group sharing. The 
folk and square dance may become 
mediums for display rather than means 
for socialized enjoyment, and snob¬ 
bery tends to elbow out fellowship. 

What, then, may be the principles, 
aims, ideals—the philosophy—of peo¬ 
ple’s recreation? 

By people's recreation we mean the 
recreation of plain folks, of everyday 
people, of ordinary neighbors, the kind 
that can be enjoyed in common in a 
home, a barn, a town hall, or a church 
basement. In other words, folks of the 
workaday world meet as friends and 


People’s Recreation 

A Pitilosopliy for Plain Folks 


A Guest Editorial 


Arthur Katona 


neighbors to sing, dance, and play 
games together, and side by side to 
make beautiful things with their hands. 

The Philosophy 

I. An important goal should be 
that of fellowship. Sociability, friend¬ 
ship, neighborliness, camaraderie-— 
these are its primary practices. Songs, 
games, dances, and crafts should be 
fun, of course, and enjoyed in them¬ 
selves, but they should contribute to 
the main value which is essentially 
spiritual. When people come together 
as good friends and neighbors and 
share pleasures, their is the fellowship 
joy of life. 

II. It should he homemade—family- 
made, neighbor-made, coniinunitN- 
made. People should learn to sing 
songs, make music, play games, dance 
dances, and do crafts on their own. 
It is surprising how much talent and 
leadership plain people have if given 
a chance. At a community square dance 
in a southern Ohio village where 
miners and farmers get together for 
fun on a Saturday night, folks play 
their own music and call their own 
squares, just as they dance their own 
dances. Men and women take turns 
on the orchestra platform, and men 
take turns calling. Years ago farmers 
carved and decorated their own furni¬ 
ture while their wives spun, wove, and 
embroidered beautiful cloths. Their 
lovely handiwork today is sold for 
high prices as antiques. In those times 
people went alicad and made fine 
things with their liands and didn’t hc- 
moan their lack of “talent” or “genitis” 
as is done today by many sophisti¬ 
cated moderns. 


HI. It should be cooperative, not 
competitive. People should share their 
recreation. The skilled should help the 
unskilled, the experienced should im¬ 
part their proficiency to the beginners. 
There arc so many hectic contests in 
these competitive times that people 
ought to relax and enjoy each other’s 
company and play for fun and not for 
keeps. 

IV. It should be simple and sincere, 
so that everyone may enjoy it. A joy¬ 
ous communal spirit should pervade 
activities, and this cannot take place 
if the complicated, spectacular, and 
tricky intervene. There is no room for 
snobbery or e.xclusiveness in people’s 
recreation. When a recreational ac¬ 
tivity, the dance, for example, is kept 
relatively simple, each participant gives 
of himself to the rest in a shared en¬ 
deavor; everyone contributes to the 
communal spirit, is, indeed, merged 
into it. But when the dance becomes 
difficult, the individual dancer con¬ 
centrates on his personal problem and 
achievement and becomes isolated from 
others. 

V. It should be nonprofit, not com¬ 
mercial, not money-making. Too much 
recreation today is bought and sold. 
Too much stress is put on the “take.” 
People’s recreation should be made by 
the people who enjoy it, as inexpen¬ 
sively as possible, and. like virtue, 
should be its own reward. Its values 
arc not of the market place but of the 
fellowship circle. 

I)k. Katoxa. (I previous coninbulor to 
Hkcrkatio.x. is an assotiale professor 
of sociology at Colorado Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, l ort Collins. 
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• THE ISSL ANCE OF A TIIREE-CE.NT POST¬ 
AGE STAMP to recognize recreation and 
its importance to tlie liappiness of our 
people is l)eing promoted Ijy ll>e Bos¬ 
ton Board of Reereation. The hoard 
voted unanimously to have appropriate 
legislation to tliis effect introduced in 
the Congress of the United States, and 
j)roposes that this stamp ha\e the like¬ 
ness of the late Jose|)h Lee, the father 
of the American pla\ground. It is the 
intention of the board to prosecute 
with ^■igor the passage of this legisla¬ 
tion. Other recreation departments may 
want to gel behind such action, and 
can help by getting in touch with their 
own Congressman. 

• THE RESULTS OF A SURVEY of slate- 
adniinistered facilities, and the extent 
and types of services offered to com¬ 
munities interested in developing and 
administering recreation programs, 
conducted by a state interdepartmental 
committee, have just been released in 
Tennessee. Rublished by the Bureau of 
Public Administration in cooperation 
with the Tennessee Interdepartmental 
Committee in Knoxville, under the title 
Leisure Hours, cojries are now availa¬ 
ble upon request. 

• THE .NEW .NATIONAL ADVISORY CO.M- 
MiTTEE ON PERSONNEL, just appointed 
by .Mr. Prendergast, to deal with prob¬ 
lems of recruiting, professional educa¬ 
tion and placement, has met with im¬ 
mediate and enthusiastic response. In 
accepting membership on the commit¬ 
tee the largest number of persons chose 
the area of ‘"professional education.” 
The next largest number stated ‘‘no 
choice,” advising that all subjects were 


equally important and interesting. The 
number choosing “recruiting” and 
“placement,” however, was not far be¬ 
hind and quite evenly balanced. The 
large committee is now being organ¬ 
ized into subcommittees which will 
ha^'e task forces to deal sjjecifically 
with priority subjects in these three 
•large areas of concern. 

• A DLSPLAY OF PUBLICATIONS of the 
National Recreation Association, as 
well as advance materials announcing 
the new Summer Vacations — U.S.A., 
aroused lively interest at the National 
Sportsmen’s Show at the Grand Cen¬ 
tral Palace in New York, February 16 
to 24. 

• THE JAPANESE ARTS AND CRAFTS E.\- 
CHANGE EXHIBIT, shown at the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Congress in Boston, 
is now on the road. So far, it has 
visited the recreation departments of 
Wichita, Kansas, St. Louis, Missouri, 
Rockford, Illinois, Wheeling, West Vir¬ 
ginia. If )ou want to be on the list 
to receive it, for display in your com¬ 
munity, write to Thomas E. Rivers, 
National Recreation Association. 

• THE NEW MEMBERSHIP DIRECTORY 
being published by the National Rec¬ 
reation Association is now on the 
press and will be sent to all members 
as soon as it is ready. 

• THE ONLY citizen’s ORGANIZATION 
working with problems connected with 
mental health—The National Associa¬ 
tion for Mental Health—each year di¬ 
rects and coordinates National Mental 
Health Week. This year’s observance 


will take place May 4-10. If you wish 
to be placed on their mailing list, write 
the national association at 1790 Broad¬ 
way, New York 19, N.Y. 

• THE D.VTES OF THE DISTRICT RECREA¬ 
TION CONFERENCE, of New England, 
have been changed to May 14-16 in¬ 
stead of May 7-9 as announced in the 
February issue of Recreation. The 
conference will be held in Wakeville, 
Connecticut. 

• A resolution recently released by 
the American Municipal Association 
reads as follows: 

Resolved that the American Mu¬ 
nicipal Association urge upon the Fed¬ 
eral Communications Commission the 
making of a complete study and sur¬ 
vey of the use of radio and television 
for the promotion of cultural, civic 
and governmental inqrrovement, to the 
end that these new mediums of jrublic 
information be not monopolized too 
much by commercial interests. 

• REQUESTS WHICH ARE BEING RE¬ 
CEIVED for the new pamphlet- Recrea¬ 
tion, a New Profession in a Changing 
World indicate the immediate need 
for this kind of recruiting material. 
So far, it is in demand by recreation 
executives, state and university execu¬ 
tives—for use with high school stu¬ 
dents and college students in career 
conferences, and with state hospital 
recreation personnel. 


Special Services 

New quotas for overseas recrea¬ 
tion ])ersonnel recently have been 
announced. The most urgent need is 
for women for special service club 
work in the Japanese area. 

Civilian women also are needed 
for club work in other overseas 
areas. Women, ages twenty-four or 
twenty-five, are in demand, loo, for 
club positions at posts and bases 
in all parts of the United States. 
Information concerning all special 
service opportunities may be ob¬ 
tained from the Recreation Person¬ 
nel Service, National Recreation 
Association. 3L5 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, New' York. 
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... Oiir ll«‘;<iiliir F«‘afiir«‘N 

Sirs: 

This morning when my January is¬ 
sue of Recrkation arrived, I imme¬ 
diately turned the pages to find out 
what subject was dej)icted in “Heci])es 
for Fun,” as this interest w'as my onl\ 
immediate concern. I ha\e since noted 
jour questioning of its specific interc'^t 
and value to the reader, and I very 
strongly encourage that this feature he 
continued in its pre.sent form. 1 would 
also state that I do give greater atten¬ 
tion to the features of ’‘Recreation 
Market News,” “Thing.s You Should 
Know.” and “How to Do It.” These 
are “short and sweet,” and are specifi- 
call) jiraetieal in application. Thi'y gixe 
the information of the latest ideas and 
develojmients. 

I feel that of my contacts with maga¬ 
zine ])uhlications. Recreation is tlie 
more coveted and the most inclusive of 
both philosophy and practice. When a 
])uhlieation convejs pertinent illustra¬ 
tion of recreation needs and also en¬ 
tertaining reading, then a choice peak 
has been attained. 

Aktiu.r I’. Clayton, nioomington. 

Indiana. 

St'lKMil I'liiiiiiiii;;' 

Sirs: 

The article on this subject, which 
appears in your January 19 ,t 2 issue, is 
timclj and interesting. 

I Would like to add the name of 
Birmingham High School, of Birming¬ 
ham, Michigan, as one of the new 
schools which was |)lanned for meet¬ 
ing community and recreation needs 
as well those which arc traditional 
in nature. In addition to class and spe¬ 
cial activit) sections, a native woods, 
four hundred-car parking lots, little 
theatre, jiatio. greenhouse, athletic 
area, library, cafeteria, jihysical educa¬ 
tion unit and lobby are included in the 
overall design. This is one way in 
which a small city (under 20,0001 is 
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attemjiting to meet the needs of a mod¬ 
ern community. 

Although the three and one-half 
million dollar structure will not he 
completed until the natatorium and au¬ 
ditorium units are provided, some sec¬ 
tions of the building will he available 
late this winter. 

I' RANK Whitney, Recreation Direc¬ 
tor, City of Birmingham, Michigan. 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on the article '‘Rifle 
Instruction, by A. J. Schara. which 
apjicared in your October 1951 issue. 
Mr. Schara and the Manitowoc. Wis¬ 
consin. recreation department deserve 
a great deal of credit for making it 
po.ssihle for youngsters in Manitowoc 
to obtain careful instruction in the 
proper handling of firearms. 

Fver increasing numbers of enlight¬ 
ened chiefs of police, like Chief Kup- 
lic, ha\e discovered the value of turn¬ 
ing into supervised recreation the na¬ 
tural desire of every youngster to shoot 
a gun. It is our earnest ho]ie that 
many recreation departments will fol¬ 
low this sjdendid example. 

I'. C. Daniel, National Rifle Asso¬ 
ciation of America. 

ioliN WoIcmiiihmI 

Sirs: 

I feel that there is need for a 
character of some t\|je that could he 
adopted as more or less a symbol for 
everything recreation - Avisc through¬ 
out the country. I am enclosing a 
piece of paper with nine little uses of 
"Mr. Redi-Kilowatt.” This is an ex- 
anqile of the sort of thing that could 
be used nationally. You may recall 
that Montclair had the sun flower 
Avhich they ha\e used in connection 
with their summer activities. 

George T. S.argisson, Executive Di¬ 
rector, Recreation Promotion and 
Service, Incorporated, Wilmington. 


The Magazine of Foil and Square Dancing 
Published by the Folk Dortce Federolion oj Colijornux 

• Two to $i*x Folk Daneaz monthly 

# Latatt news on books, reeordi, 

currant ayanh 

^ Four to tix tquart danca catU 
aach month 

For information or subseriptions (%2S0 o year) tarite 

Lawton Harris, Editor 
College of the Pacifie, Sloclcton, California 
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Democracy and the Local 
Community 

In a recent letter to the New York 
Herald Tribune, the New York State 
Citizens’ Council stated its belief that 
the foundation of American life is 
strong, united democratic communities. 
It is the purpose of the council to help 
citizens build such communities. “The 
world looks to ns. We must provide 
not only arms and armies, financial 
help and food,” they wrote, “but a 
successful example of democracy in ac¬ 
tion. It is in our own local communi¬ 
ties that we can, both as individuals 
and as groups, best demonstrate the 
power of our way of life. 

“This must be more than an easy 
statement of philosophy. Action is de¬ 
manded as a result of a personal shoul¬ 
dering of responsibility and a hard- 
ihinking-through of the issues involved. 

“The challenge to all who would 
fight for survival is in the local com¬ 
munity. Civil defense; programs for 
servicemen: programs for workers in 
defense communities; morale pro¬ 
grams; information centers for serv¬ 
icemen, for transients and for new 
workers; citizen action against infla¬ 
tion, against discrimination and segre¬ 
gation: citizen action for better hous¬ 
ing, better recreation, better health 
services, better schools, better control 
of traffic, better provision for the spir¬ 
itual needs of the individual: citizen 
action for a better informed citizenry 
not only on these local community 
problems but also f)n international 
and world problems—these are but 
some of the activities demanding citi¬ 
zen participation with maximum local 
initiative. 

“Solution to community problems 
will not be effective without commu¬ 
nity planning and organization. But 
the value and acceptance of such plan¬ 
ning is itself dependent on the parti¬ 
cipation of all elements in the com¬ 
munity. 

“We must work to create in the })eo- 
ple around us, our friends and neigh¬ 


bors, an adequate realization of the 
multiple challenges which confront us. 
We all need more knowledge and 
more ‘know-how’ to do the job which 
lies ahead. The basic issue we face is, 
indeed, how our nation, our states 
and our local communities can unitedly 
strive to provide security and freedom 
without, in the process, weakening or 
corrupting the democracy by which 
we live.” 

Prejudice “ 

“I do not love thee, Doctor Fell 

The reason why 1 cannot tell; 

But this alone I know full well 

/ do not love thee. Doctor Fell.” 

Are you prejudiced? Yes. Without 
even knowing you this answer is likely 
to be right. Most people have an un¬ 
reasoned, preconceived judgment or 
opinion about something. It may be a 
strange, unknown food, it may he 
open-toed shoes or petunias. It may be 
a next-door neighbor, all Catholics, 
all Protestants, all Jews or all Negroes. 

If pre-judgment is limited to a new 
food, the one who pre-judges deprives 
himself of the chance of discovering 
something he might enjoy. When the 
pre-judgment is made of an individual 
solely because that individual belongs 
to a particular group, the one who pre¬ 
judges is not only narrowing his own 
horizons but is hurling others. 

Prejudice toward a fellow man some¬ 
times starts with a feeling of inse¬ 
curity. In this case it is an attempt 
on the part of the prejudiced to make 
himself feel stronger by being able 
to label another as inferior, even 
though the motive is not recognized 
by the prejudiced person. Such preju¬ 
dice is often found in the immature 
and the unstable—the person who is 
not sure of himself. 

No child is born with prejudice but 
he can ‘‘catch ’ it. Prejudice is conta¬ 
gious and a child is particularly sus- 

“troni Can Do Something AhonI 

I’rejudice,” hy Gail Montgomery, in The 
Camp Fire Girl. 


ceptible. Since he has not yet ma¬ 
tured, his powers of discrimination 
and judgment are limited. In his de¬ 
sire to feel secure and loved he adopts 
the altitudes of those about him. He 
is quick to recognize and follow a cue, 
particularly if that cue is given by a 
parent, a teacher or a group leader 
whom he loves. A leader of young peo¬ 
ple, one who is loved and looked up 
to, can do much to establish attitudes. 

To help an)one else overcome preju¬ 
dice, )ou must first start with your¬ 
self. Know and understand basic facts. 
Some suggested reading material to 
be used as a starter is listed: 

The Races of Mankind, Ruth Bene¬ 
dict and Gene Weltfish, Public Affairs 
Committee, 22 East 38th Street, New 
York, 20c; To Secure These Rights, 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights, 
United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., $1.00; 
Sense and Nonsense about Race, Ethel 
J. Alpenfels, Friendship Press, New 
York, 25c; The Mature Mind, H. A. 
Overstreet, W. W. Norton and Com¬ 
pany, Incorporated, New York, $3.50; 
America Divided: Minority Group Re¬ 
lations in the United States, Arnold 
and Caroline Rose, Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York, $4.50. 

Playgrounds “ 

Playgrounds serve several purposes 
which are important in the character 
building and development of children. 
Money wisely spent on well supervised 
playgrounds is an investment in one 
of the greatest resources of any com¬ 
munity—the children. 

At the playground a child learns to 
get along with other children. He 
learns the rules of give and take which 
are part of living. He learns ... a 
regard for public property and equip¬ 
ment which should always be valua¬ 
ble to him. The various skills and 
crafts are a supplement to the educa¬ 
tion received in the classroom. 

In these days of crowded industrial 
cities and streets filled with speeding 
autos, playgrounds become almost a 
j)hysical necessity. Children who learn 
to use their leisure time to good ad¬ 
vantage on well suj)ervised playgrounds 
will grow into adults who can do the 
same thing. 

*Froni tile Tacoma I\ews Tribune. 
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Each group takes some kind of hike. Campers learn to co¬ 
operate as a team in preparing the meals and cleaning np. 


School 

Canipf 


.. ... 


Julian W. Smith 


^ine/ct<n 


R ecreation and education have found common ground. 

This new meeting place is the “good earth,” with its 
wooded hills and sky. These resources and facilities are 
available, without rent, for all those who seek adventure¬ 
some learning and genuine recreation. Unlimited play¬ 
grounds and outdoor classrooms beckon all who search 
for new frontiers. At long last, educational and recrea¬ 
tional leaders are beginning to go “back to the Jand” and 
look to the woods for new fountains of learning and areas 
for recreation. In this age of city dwellers and machines, 
and a tempo of activity that is foreign to a pioneer people, 
the advent into the out-of-doors may well be the safety 
valve for modern living. 

To provide opjiortunities for all children, youth and 
adults to live, learn and play in the out-of-doors will re¬ 
quire the combined efforts and cooperation of all the 
agencies and individuals charged with the recreation of 
people and the management of lands and facihties. Im¬ 
portant to participants in this teamwork will be schools 
and recreation leaders whose primary interest will be the 


Author is Assistant Superintendent, Health, Physical Edu¬ 
cation, Recreation, School Campinf^ and Outdoor Education, 
the Department of Public Instruction, State of Michigan. 


better living of our people, with little concern whether the 
label he “education” or "recreation.” The spectacle of 
j'oung people and their teachers in quest of new learning 
experiences in the open, of contented families on camping 
trips, of summer daj-camps away from hot pavements and 
crowded streets, of winter sport centers, of the solitary 
hunter or fisherman- should cause recreation leaders and 
teachers to join hands in a common effort to provide such 
experiences. 

School Camping and Recreation 

How then shall the recreation director view the rapidly 
unfolding program of school camping and outdoor educa¬ 
tion? If he has a sincere interest in a broad program of 
community recreation, this will he the long awaited op¬ 
portunity to bring all the people in his community into the 
possession of their great out-of-door resources. A brief 
look at the camping and outdoor education program, as 
it is developing, will reveal the common purposes of educa¬ 
tion and recreation. 

The concepts of school camping and outdoor education 
are simple. They are based on the premise that experiences 
in the out-of-doors arc the rightful heritage of every child 
and adult, that many things can be learned better in such 
surroundings, that these simple and direct experiences are 
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School camping is carried on in all seasons. Here elementary 
campers take part in a new recreation activity—ice fishing! 


o.ssential in the growing-up process and that the skills, 
attitudes, and apjjieciations thus attained are basic for a 
full atid balanced life. 

The more than fifty schools in Michigan, for example, 
which provide camping as a jtart of the regular school 
curriculum, and the many others that offer outdoor educa¬ 
tion activities, make it ])ossihle for this generation to have 
root.s in the land, experiences in social living, healthful 
living. pur])oseful work, outdoor recreational living, and a 
variet) of other outdoor activities that relate to the ac¬ 
cepted objectives of education. 

Teachers and students go to camp together, mostl) on 
.school time. At best, the schools can ordy hope to |)rovide 
a brief, initial ex])erience that will develop desires for 
more extensive pursuits in that direction. In school camps, 
tlie parents still retain their responsibility for the feeding 
of their children, by jnoviding a small fee to cover the 
cost of food. Since the program is educational, the schools 
accept their full rights and privileges for instruction, and 
the many community and social agencies show their in¬ 
terest b\ financial support and coojieration when needed. 
School camjting, as it is developing, is a part of general 
education and belongs to the whole school. Recreation i,s 
one of the important areas of interest and is so interwot en 
into the fresh and venturesome educational exjterienccs 
that it cannot be se])arated from a variety of otlntr learn¬ 
ings that arc nni(|uc. In visiting a school camj) typical of 
tho.s(; in .Michigan, oik; would find hoys and girls and 
their teachers roaming o\(‘r hills and in the valleys, in 
(juest of new e.x]ieriences. riiey jilan together, play to¬ 


gether. and work together in a camp community where 
the specialtv is children. They learn good health by jirac- 
liee and develop strong bodies through natural exercise 
and work. 1 he facts of .science, social science, and other 
subject areas bceomi' functional when involved in pnrposc- 
fnl work and eonsertation projects such as foresti) o|)era- 
tions. land .'Ur\(‘)s. soil (;rosion actitities. game and fish 
management, building projects, park imjirovement and 
others. Such a program, interspersed with a pursuit of in¬ 
dividual and grou]) interests such as wood crafts, music, 
dramatics, fire building, ceremonials, outdoor sports and 
numberless other aetivities--eonslitutcs community educa¬ 
tion at its best. The recreation director and his department 
find their places as a part of the community school staff, 
whether the camp is directly under the auspices of the 
school during the school year or wdiethcr it is carried on 
during the summer by the recreation dejiartmenl. 

School Camping vs, the Recreation Director 

In school camping, recreation directors will find: 

1, Opportunities for the development of basic skills, 
appreciations and attitudes for outdoor recreation, thus 
furnishing a foundation for the broader community rec¬ 
reation program. 

2. An opportunity to reach a better understanding of 
the care and use of natural resources and facilities in an 
outdoor program covering parks, recreation areas and all 



Kxperiencc indicates that fun anti learning go well together. 
Camp jobs require application, coordination and cooperation. 


kinds of jiuhlic lands. Participation in such a program 
results in a better concept as to how outdoor resources and 
facilities can and should he protected to provide maximum 
henefits for all. 

,3. An ojiportunity to serve as team members in a broad 
])rogram of education and to furnish educational and 
sujijilemental camping opportunities. The school cainjiing 
program fits well into the total recreation program of the 
community. 

4. Kneouragement of common use and coojicrative plan¬ 
ning in the development of outdoor recreational and 
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educational areas. Resident camping opijortunities become 
an essential part of the park-school campus, available for 
both the educational and recreational i)rogram of the com¬ 
munity. 

5. The encouraging cooperation of many agetunes, ])ar- 
ticularly those concerned with youth and resources. This 
fits into the structure for community education and com¬ 
munity recreation, providing the greatest variety of 
opportunities with the available facilities. 

The Common Goal 

There can be no doubt but that the communities in 
America need to turn to the open spaces for better living. 
The refreshing influence of the simplicity of the out-of- 
doors is needed both in education and recreation. It will 
take the best leadership in education and recreation to 
help attain the goal of outdoor experiences for every boy 
and girl in America; and lor every adult to find the kind 
of e.xperience to meet his own needs. Wherever the interest 
emerges—in the schools, in the recreation departments, in 
the homes, in the churches, or in any other expression of 
a democratic people—it will behoove all those interested in 
community service to join forces. The turning to the land 
and its simplicity, whatever the activity may be, may con¬ 
stitute the common mooring lor which America is seeking. 

Planning the Camping Program* 

At the time of this writing, April 1951, upwards of sixty 
schools in Michigan provided a week or more of camping 
as a part of a school program during the school year. Thus 
far, most of the schools have been able to find existing 
facilities that are satisfactory for initiating a program, but 
as lime goes on and as the program is extended to greater 
numbers of children by many more schools, it will be 
necessary to plan for the development of additional fa¬ 


cilities. Citizens’ committees, made up of civic leaders, 
should be involved with the school staff and technicians 
in i)lanning a program and ])roviding needed facilities, 
rile trend for larger administrative units in education is 
significant in canijiing. In man) instances, it would seem 
desirable for a number of schools to ])lan a program 
cooperatively, using common facilities and sharing costs. 

In the event that a community or group of communities 
|)lan to ])urchase and develop a cam]), it would be advisable 
to consider all the agencies having camping jirograms. 
Planning should be done with ])nblic land-holding agencies, 
such as the Department of Conservation, National Park 
Service, L. S. Forest Service, and others, so that a com¬ 
munity school campsite might be enbanced by being ad¬ 
jacent to large areas of publicly-owned lands. A coopera¬ 
tive community plan by schools and other agencies would 
insure continuous use of a facility. The camp could have 
constant use throughout the year by schools, by organiza¬ 
tions, by teachers for in-service training, and by many 
other community groups. In many instances, the state 
department of conservation, of parks, and other land-hold¬ 
ing agencies should build grouj) camps available for school 
use. This may be the most eflective way to secure the best 
use of parks and recreation areas already provided. 

The development of a camp by the school and community 
groups would be an educational process in itself. With 
jiroper planning, the selection of a site and its develojiment 
and the construction of buildings could be done as a ]3art 
of the community educational program, utilizing school 
shops, science departments, art groups, other school de¬ 
partments, and interested organizations and individuals. 
It has already been observed that some school camps which 
are o])erated on a year-round basis have proven to be the 
most economical school facility. Such camps have been in 


The crafts programs benefit by 
taking advantage of the oppor¬ 
tunity to “make the most of” 
material gathered near at hand. 


* Reprinted from Community 
School Cumpinp by permis¬ 
sion of the Michigan Depart¬ 
ment of l’ul)lic Instruction. 
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Expert instriiclion is given to 
Michigan boys and girls in the 
correct, safe use of firearms. 
Practice is under supervision. 



constant use, far e.xceediug the use of most school build¬ 
ings. As the program increases and as larger numbers of 
students are invob’ed, there should be less need for addi¬ 
tional school building programs. The development of a 
community school camp could well be an enterprise which 
wotild enlist the best coo]3eration of the community. 

School camp planning has a natural evolution. The 
finest facilities result from placing first things first while 
the camp is being developed. There are certain aspects 


of planning that must precede others. In future camp 
planning, three fundamental as])ccts of the problem need 
to be considered: (1) selecting the site, (2) planning the 
site, and (3) planning the buildings. Although each of 
these will need individual planning, they will also need to 
be brought together to j)rovide for a full and complete 
program. A more careful inspection of each of these three 
phases will aid in understanding how they can produce the 
most permanent and useful physical plant. 


Recreation Is Fiiiidameiital 


"Recreation is a positive life-enriching ex]3erience. It 
engenders knowledge, habits, and attitudes that play a part 
in determining character and personality. It brings change 
and thereby a fresh viewpoint toward life. It brings 
relaxation and thus better efficiency in facing appointed 
tasks. It brings understanding of other peoj)le and thus 
contributes to our democratic way of life. Being a pur¬ 
poseful experience, it brings the application of new talents 
and skills to old problems. If these things be true, then 
it is highly important that opportunity be afforded for 
enjoying recreational exjjeriences in a wholesome environ¬ 
ment such as will make possible the realization of these 
values in fullest degree. 

‘■'riie values of recreation can be obtained through the 
use of both organized and unorganized resources. General¬ 
ly well known are the recreational uses of parks, camps, 
jilajgrounds, libraries, community centers, youth-serving 
agencies, and schools. Less often recognized resources, 
])crhaps because their j)riniary pur])ose is not recreational, 
are the home and family, the woods and fields, community 
life, and even the individual himself. A person may seek 
out the recreational resources within himself and his im¬ 
mediate environment on his own initiative or he may need 
to be shown the ]jossibilities that exist. Nor is the use of 
organized resources substantially different. Most people 


need to be educated to the recreational possibilities that 
lie ready to their hand. 

"Historically the schools have recognized little responsi¬ 
bility for recreation as part of the educative process until 
relatively recent years. But the recreational outcomes of 
education have been given increasing consideration by 
school j)eo])le both in the building of curriculums and the 
planning of school plants. The teaching of reading, music, 
art, literature, domestic science, industrial arts, natural 
science, dramatics, and physical education is rich with 
possibilities for aw'akening recreational interests. For 
fewer people, each of the other school subjects has similar 
recreational possibilities. School assemblies, clubs, intra¬ 
mural sports, and school camping all offer means of 
achieving the desired ends. It is significant that not one 
of the school subjects is considered a ‘recreation’ subject, 
all of them being included in the curriculum primarily for 
their other educational values. The relatively newer em¬ 
phasis on school clubs, intramural sports, and school 
camping gives evidence of the impact of recreation on 
educational thinking.’? 

Excerpts from “Recreation Is Fundamental” by Joseph 
Brendergast, Executive Director oj the National Recrea¬ 
tion Association, in Public Health Nursing, April 1951. 
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Community Centers 


Seat^ Stifle 


When tile cit\ was small, lioth in size anti 
|)opulation. cdinmuiiily concerns were submerged 
in the larger prublems of the city as a whole, 
hut as the city grew, neighborhood problems took 
on more importance. Community clubs came 
into being, dedicated to the fostering of unity of 
purpose among neighbors for the good of the 
community. 

These clubs grew quickly. In a short time, a 

New, modern Seattle fieldhouse has striking doorway and win- neighbor s home was no longer big enough to 

dow space, is one of city’s fourteen busy community centers. hold the membership, so the memhers turned to the onl) 

neighborhood buildings with enough sjrace to house them 
—the fieldhouses. The recreation directors welcomed the 
community clubs, and were more than glad to provide the 
needed space. 

Projects designed to stimulate interest in communit} 
PSTAtR.s, a community symphony orchestra—of doctors, business districts have also received synqiathetic coopera- 

housewives, brick layers—happily tootles away under tion from the park department. An example is that of the 

the direction of a volunteer conductor. Next door, a group Magnolia Carousel. Magnolia is a thriving district of the 

of businessmen labors over plans for a community fair city- -indeed almost a city itself. Each year its merchants 

and carni\al. In the gym, a hard, fast basketball game is sponsor a fair and carnival, called The Carousel, at which 

in progress and a Boy Scout troop holds its weekly meeting neighborhood residents can compete in games of skill for 

in a largi social room a ferv doors away. In the basement. small prizes. This is a big affair in the district. Thousands 

scores of young girls watch intently while a dancing turn out for it and, at that time, the Magnolia fieldhouse 

teacher steps off the measures of a round dance. resembles fair day at the county seat. 

Saturday night in Bedlam? No, Saturday night in a Other districts—such as University. West Seattle and 

Seattle community center. Not an unusual Saturday night, Ballard—have taken up the idea, and now .sponsor similar 

either. These community centers, called fieldhouses, hum affairs in the fieldhouses. 

with activity every night of the week. A glance at the Mothers of pre-school age children have handed together 

daily schedule of any one of the city’s fourteen fieldhouses in cooperative play groups, to provide nurser\ school 
will show an' infinite variety of activities, from ceramics training for their youngsters. More than a few of these 

classes to high school dances, going on every hour of the groups hold their daily meetings in fieldhouses. 

da). With the cooperation and enthusiastic help of neighbor- 

Seattle’s community center ])rogram is probably further hood groups, parties that attract hundreds of children and 

advanced than in other cities of comparable size within adults are staged during holida)s. Last year s Christmas 

the state. .Superintendent of Parks Paul V. Brown believes program was a particular!) ambitious undertaking for the 

there are two reasons wh\ his (lc])artment must concen- district supervisors. I•,ach of the cit) s fieldhouses put on 

trate on these programs: 1) Seattle's long, wet winteis two parties—an evening alTair for adults, an afternoon 

which force indoor recreation, and 2) the geograjihical part) for children. Carol singing, games, movies. ule log 

division of the city into tight, competitive neighborhoods. ceremonies highlighted the adult gatherings; Santa Claus 
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and tile distribution of gifts and candies donated by local 
inerehants were featured for the children. 

These holiday parlies pay off in a tangible way. In 1949, 
tlie Seattle Police Department was plagued by more than a 
hundred calls, owing to the Halloween shenanigans of 
voungsters. In 1950, the number was considerabli les¬ 
sened, and in 1951 the number of complaints fell to less 
than half of the 19-19 figure. 

Police officials give full credit for the gratifying change 
to the fieldhouse activities on Halloween night. The parlies 
were made so attractive to the youngsters that they forsook 
roaming the streets in order to attend them. 

\ormally, teen-agers shun affairs organized and ad¬ 
ministered by adults. They conceive of themselves as 
grown up. and resent the patronizing attitude of some of 
the adult groups solicitous for their welfare. 

Happily, Seattle’s district recreation supervisors and the 
Parent Teacher’s Association recognize this slate of mind. 
The frequent dances held for high school students are 
organized by the students themselves. They do all the work 
involved with decorations, food, music, publicity and mete 
out the punishment to transgressors of the nnwrilten moral 
code they have established. As a consequence, teen-agers 
flock to the dances. The annual All-City High School Dance, 
held in the civic auditorium, draws thousands of students. 

Attendance figures for the fieldhouses mark their popu¬ 
larity and usefulness. Annual attendance touches the tw'o 
million mark, in a city of just over half a million popula¬ 
tion. One center alone clocked a 19.50 attendance of 173.- 
000. The oldest fieldhouse, Ballard, constructed in 1909. 
had a 1950 attendance of over 150.000. 

An\ individual or group may use the fieldhouse. City 
charter stipulations, however, rule out religious or political 
meetings. Groups who close their meetings to anyone but 
members must pay a small service fee. This policy, laid 
down by the Board of Park Commissioners, does not ex¬ 
tend to character-building agencies such as Boy and Girl 
Scouts, however. 

An excerpt from the park board’s statement of policy 
on the charges explains the reasoning behind them: 

“It shall continue to be the basic policy of the board 
to provide such facilities, services and opportunities as 
may be made available for the enjoyment of the general 
public, wdlhout payment of additional charges . . . However, 
where a user desires an exclusive privilege or special 
service, the hoard reserves the right to impose a service 
charge to compensate the general public for the use of its 
facilities . . .” However, despite tlie ever-larger approj)ria- 
tions by the city council for fieldhouse construction and 
maintenance, despite the emphasis put on this program by 
the ])ark department, a recent survey show^ed that few-er 
than half the city’s communities have class A fieldhouses 
available for use. 

The survey finding was a rude shock to the park depart¬ 
ment. A large portion of the annual budget was devoted 
to fieldhouses. To spend more w'ould have meant cutting 
down on other vital services. Yet not to spend more W'as, 
in essence, a discrimination against those communities 
without fieldhouses—a majority of the city’s districts. 


The only possible solution w’as a coordinated, coopera¬ 
tive program with the city’s school system. The schools 
had long wanted to provide more recreation facilities for 
students, but they, loo, had been hamstrung by finances. 
It was felt that a joint enterprise between the park and 
scliool boards could accomplish the required enlargement; 
and a joint staff committee was appointed. 

An instance of how the idea has w'orked out is the new 
Laurelhurst community center. A city planning commis¬ 
sion survey showed that the district badly needed enlarged 
facilities. The Laurelhurst community club agreed with 
the finding and put its weight behind a request for more 
space. The joint park-school staff committee, meeting each 
week, ironed out details of financing, construction, adminis¬ 
tration and maintenance. In May 1950, contracts w'ere 
signed and construction begun. 

The total cost of enlarging of facilities was $128,381. 
Of this amount, the school board paid $49,120.51; the 
remainder was paid by the park board. 

Under this cooperative scheme, the Laurelhurst school 
gym W’as enlarged, apparatus was added and social rooms 
provided. The facilities have had steady use ever since. 
During the school day, the school board is in charge, and 
from three to ten p.m. the park department takes over. 
Saturdays and holidays the facilities are under the park 
department management from nine a.m. to midnight. 

The statement of intention drawn up by the park-school 
hoard joint committee makes clear the basis for the new 
cooperation: 

“It is the general intent of this agreement that two public 
agencies join in the construction and operation of a public 
building, each ])aying its just and fair share of the costs 
prorated as to use of facilities required. It is further in¬ 
tended that all such joint use shall be exercised in an 
efficient and economical manner so that such public service 
may be extended to the largest possible number.” 

The efficiency and economy of the joint system has been 
a joy to both school and park boards, and to the city 
council; and the community has been supplied with the 
facilities it needed without having to look sourly on an 
increased tax schedule. 

Seattle’s community center program has its-troubles. 
There are continuous problems: complaints from communi¬ 
ties without class A fieldhouses; demands for programs the 
department eannot finance or staff; grumbling by a few 
groups who feel themselves ill-used when they are charged 
for special services. 

In general, however, the program moves along smoothly. 
The cooperation of community groups is essential to the 
progress, and Parks Superintendent Brown spends much 
time meeting with such groups. District recreation super¬ 
visors are instructed to offer as much assistance as the 
department can give, and often go out of their way to be 
helpful. 

The de])artment’s work in the community, and other 
jjrograms, has made it the third largest city department. 
In time, it may well become the largest, bringing to every 
citizen the recreation so desperately needed in these days 
of tension and uncertainty. 
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Sonic Thoiiglite 
on Being 



i\Y TYPE OF LEADERSHIP involves re- 
sjjonsihility, but I can think of few 
areas where the responsibility is greater 
or where the suecesses and failures 
may be more far reaehing than in the 
profession of reereation. 

Here leaders are dealing with peo¬ 
ple who come of their own free choice 
and who remain only if they find the 
program interesting and the leadershij) 
of high quality. Some of these ])eople 
come with a definite purpose in mind. 
It may he to learn or participate in a 
specific skill—arts and crafts, physi¬ 
cal activities, dramatics or dancing; 
it may be to have fun and sociability 

Miss Dah.xcey, the Katherine F. Bark¬ 
er Memorial Field Secretary for Wom¬ 
en and Girls, is one of NRA’s training 
specialists in social recreation. 


with others of their own age grouji; it 
may be to belong to a group, a club or 
a team. 

Others don't know what they want 
but are hoping for new e.xperiences, 
for recognition and for an ojiportunity 
for success in some phase of the pro¬ 
gram. 

Whether the child, the youth or the 
adult finds these things on the play¬ 
ground, in the community center, the 
school building or on the play-field 
de])cnds entirely upon whom he finds 
there as leaders. He may receive exact¬ 
ly what he came for—no more—or he 
may get the “extra plus” things which 
come from contact with a |)erson of 
real character and w'orth. 

It is trite to say that we need real 
leaders now- as never before—but it is 
true. 

The young man or young woman 
leader who has no interest except to 
put on a good performance in some 
field in which he is highly skilled is 
not needed nor should he hold a jiosi- 
tion on a recreation staff today. 
Leaders arc needed whose main interest 
is in people and whose most important 
concern is for what is happening to 
the individuals with whom they work. 

This means that w-e are getting away 
from mass activities as a criteria of 
success and are evaluating our pro¬ 
grams not so niucli in terms of thou¬ 
sands as in terms of a really good job 
with perhaps hundreds. 

It is high time this change took 
place and 1 hope that re-education of 
recreation boards and city officials has 
accompanied the change. Suppose we 
take a look at the importance of good 
leadershi]!. 

A summer playground may be a 
place where hordes of little barbarians 
let off steam for eight or ten weeks— 
w'here nothing very constructive hap¬ 
pens and where in a few weeks for 
days) the timid, insecure child has 
decided to stay at home or play in the 
streets for the rest of the summer, be¬ 
cause he hasn’t a chance with the 
rougher ones, and the playground 
leader never seems to notice him. 


The leader does not have any new 
ideas and each day is like the one pre¬ 
ceding. It really does not make much 
difference whether or not anyone 
comes. 

Contrast this wdth a playground 
where there is always something in¬ 
teresting going on—a tournament, a 



A Long Beach, California, student in 
crafts proudly shows work to leader. 


special event, a surprise for everyone. 
You can’t stay at home because you 
might miss something good. Every 
week there are new' games, new songs 
or different crafts. 

The leader knows all the children 
by name and knows a little hit about 
each one. She sees that everyone gets 
a fair chance. She is fun and jolly and 
vou like to be w'ith her. She makes 
you feel proud of your playground and 
she counts on you to make it a success. 

The difference in these tw'o pictures? 
Leadership. A teen-age program may¬ 
be anything but a good social ex- 
perience. There may be cliques who 
run everything and try to keep the 
others out. 

You go and dance fif you know¬ 
how) but if you don’t, you just sit 
and watch. You may play tennis fif 
y on know' howl but watch if y ou don’t. 
That is all there is to do. 

No adult asks you to work on any 
])roject which is interesting, yet they 
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keep saying teen-agers are self-cen¬ 
tered. 

No one finds out what yon realh 
tliink about things or asks you for sug¬ 
gestions for programs. It is all so 
dull--no exeitement. or adventure or 
glamour in any of it. It is hardly 
worth the bother of walking to the 
community center Friday and Satur¬ 
day nights. 

Contrast this with an attractive 
room which is a real social center. 
There is a leader whom you really 
like, and you know she likes you. for 
she lakes time to visit with you. 

When she secs that a few peojile 
seem to be having a good lime and the 
rest are left out, she quickly does 
something to bring everyone into the 
group. 

She has conmiittees who work along 
with her. She gets interesting com¬ 
munity people to come and help with 
special programs. She finds out who 
the boys and girls are who have special 
abilities and uses them. 

There is nothing routine about the 
program. There are theme dances, a 
mock track meet, a progressive games 
])arty. a radio show, a play, a cook- 
out. a ])arty for parents--always some¬ 
thing to work on. 

The community is mighty proud of 
the teen-agers because of the many 
ways they have helped on community 
])rojccts and the nice things they have 
done for sjrecial grou])S. 

The difference between the two pro¬ 
grams? Good leadership. Take any 
])art of a recreation program for any 
age grou]), in any setting, and you can 
drasv vour own contrasts. 

Perhaps hy this time you are asking, 
"Well, where do you find these j^ara- 
gons?” The answer is, “In no one 
place.” They' may be men and women 
who have come up through the ranks 
in vour organization; they may have 
come from school work; from the field 
of physical education; from group 
work; from your local college or uni¬ 
versity : from cam]) work; from some 
private agency ; or from some of the 
fine schools which are now graduat¬ 
ing majors in recreation. 

The inijvortant thing is that you will 
recognize them b\ certain basic quali¬ 
fications many of thejn not rojuired 
for or indicated by a college degree. 


These qualities are: 

1. Good health, energy, enthusiasm 
and a sincere interest in ])eoi)le. 

2. The quality of being emotionally 
adult. (This is not necessarily 
related to the number of birthdays 
one has had.) A young jverson 
may possess it and an older per¬ 
son show great lack of it. 

8. A sense of humor. 

4. Imagination, resourcefulness and 
adaptability. 

.8. Courage to live up to standards. 

6. Good taste in dress, speech and 
behavior, and an innate sense of 
the fitness of things. 

7. The capacity for putting one's 
self in the other person's shoes. 

!!. Sincerity. 

9. Calmness and an inner poise. 

10. Willingness to learn from others 
by listening. 

11. A sense of j)ro])ortion and the 
ability to sejjarate the important 
from the unimportant things. 

12. A real desire to keep learning and 
to read and study the new findings 
in the field of human relation¬ 
ships. 

18. I iilimited patience. 

14. A willingness to be democratic in 
practice as well as in theory. 

1.). The ability to try to understand 
standards other than his own per¬ 
sonal ones. 

Men leaders should be interested in 
jjromoting social phases of recreation 
as well as athletic events and should 
feel a real responsibility for planning 
and working with both hoys and girls. 

The younger boys need guidance 
and help before they are ready for 
organized team games. Tbe teen-age 
boys need to feel a leader’s approval 
if they desire to experiment wdth music, 
drama, crafts, square dancing and 
social ijrograms. The man who himself 
feels insecure if he gels outside of his 
athletic setting may unconsciously 
])ass this feeling on to others, to the 
detriment of the total prograni. 

Women recreation leaders need to 
spend more time in working out the 
kind of ]jrogram which will help girls 


in setting up some goals for the fu¬ 
ture, and in understanding their role 
as women in the world. They need to 
he ready to give wise and understand¬ 
ing counselling if and when it is 
needed. 

A good woman recreation leader 
can influence the thinking and be¬ 
havior of girls w'bere the home and 
school may be failing in this respect. 

Working with people is the hardest 
joh in the world but also the most 
rewarding. It behooves leaders to 
check regularly on themselves. To be 
vital and sensitive to the needs of peo¬ 
ple the leader must take time to refresh 
himself, or the day will come when the 
joh will no longer be fun and the 
leader will have little to giv'e. 

Few recreation people can find 
enough tinie in which to do this, but 
there are ways of budgeting time so 
that a relatively short s])an can bring 
that sense of refreshment. 

Heading a hook, listening to music, 
working a garden, playing golf, going 
to a play or movie, pursuing a hobby, 
attending a lecture, visiting with 
friends, taking the family on a picnic, 
going fishing—all these and a hundred 
more are the things which renew the 
spirit. 

There is something radically wrong 
if the recreation leader who believ'es 
in these activities for other people does 
not see the need for them for himself. 

Is it not possible for the leader to 
b e c o n) e ])hysically, socially and 
s])iritually undernourished? 

When the whole subject of recrea¬ 
tion is more related to living and less 
to mere leisure, perhaps more leaders 
will find time for these things and 
have no guilty feeling of leaving some 
things undone. 

Perhaps another answer is to share 
res])onsibility with others and make 
use of more volunteers in the program 
in spots where they can he most ef¬ 
fective. 

Time out for lunch with a service 
club or serving on a community com¬ 
mittee for something not connected 
with the job may do more to sell your 
work and your program than several 
(lavs s])ent at your desk. 

Let’s keep all the good leaders we 
have and make a real effort to dis¬ 
cover new ones! 
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DRAMA in 

An 


Against leafy, park background, Prince Pat 
Campbell assists Cinderella Judy Merebant 
to rise from curtsy. 


the PARKS 

Experiment 



Ijike the ingredients of a well-filled club sandwich, Junior 
Programs and the Metropolitan Park District combined 
their talents, money and physical assets for a summer of 
fun for Yakima, Washington children. When the drama 
organization offered the e.xperimental idea of an outdoor 
formal theatre, the short-of-funds park department jumped 
at the opportunity. 

The preceding year the two organizations had shared 
the cost of hiring a creative dramatics teacher. Originally 
Junior Programs had been financed by donations from 
civic organizations, but in 1951 they found that they had 
money left from the season’s productions, and now it is 
entirely self-supporting from ticket sales for each season's 
programs. 

These programs are made up of plays presented by tour¬ 
ing companies which have been highly recommended by 
other drama groups. Occasionally, local artists or mem¬ 
bers of the high school, junior college or little theatre, 
are used. 

Since Junior Programs is a non-profit organization, any 
treasury surplus at the end of each year is turned back to 
city children in some form of drama, music or art. Mem¬ 
bers agreed that the summer was a logical time to try an 
e.xperiment of using child participation in plays for chil¬ 
dren. 

Therefore, enthusiastic representatives of the Yakima 
group sought ideas from the University of Washington 
drama department, and spoke to heads of park and recrea¬ 
tion programs in larger cities. Response to their inquiries 
always indicated the same story —predictions of no time, 
or insufficient funds to pay for trained personnel. 

Mrs. Goodai.i, is an active member of “Junior Programs.'' 


At this point, members turned to their own grou]) to 
find the talents that would enable them to carry out their 
project. It was decided that Mrs. Raymond Miller would 
take over as director and be assisted by Mi.ss Francine 
King, a drama student. Other members offered their time 
and skills and soon the fantasy “Cinderella” began to take 
shape. It was well into May when this transpired and the 
group had to move rapidly. 

Costume and set designing, as well as publicity and 
business angles, were handled by members. Through the 
cooperation of schools, registration blanks were given out 
to students in the fourth, fifth and sixth and junior high 
school grades. These initial sheets described the pla}. 
stressed the time-consuming job of rehearsals, and asked 
for both parental and teacher signatures the latter further 
being asked for comments as to whether the student pos¬ 
sessed good health, attitude, dependability and like traits. 

An early June date, just before school let out, was set 
for casting and the youngsters met with the adults in the 
parks. About seventy-five children turned out the first da) 
and each was given the opportunity to read a part, or to 
participate in some otlicr job connected with the play. 
Sixty children actually helped with the production and of 
this group, about forty took part in the finished per¬ 
formances. 

Casting was understandably difficult as the capabilities 
of the children were not known. Mrs. Miller feels that any 
future production would work more smoothly if boys and 
girls could be studied and worked with prior to the casting 
date. The fact that one wardrobe had to suffice for separate 
casts was not allowed to determine casting. Later, it was 
surprisingly evident that only a few major alterations 
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would have to l>e made (]ui('k)) helween plavs for the eos- 
tiimo to he a perfeet fit for eacli east. 

Ila\iii{; seleet('d "Cinderella " heeaiise it was a familiar 
and w('ll-love(l stoiw. the group went ahead and three 
separate casts were chosen. In ada])ting tlie Chor|)emiing 
\(‘rsion from the (Children's Theatre Press in Anchorage. 
Kentuck\. for outdoor use. it hccamc iieeessarv to make 
several changes. The cast of eleven was increased to twent). 
Pour ])ages pidled imaginarii curtains, gave explanations 
usnallv given l>v ])rinted ])rograms. and changed scenery 
in full view of the audience. Six fairies, attendants of the 
godmotlier, made the magic slipper appear, brought in 



Mickey Campbell and Dick Lewis put finishing touches to tree 
being made for outdoor .scene. A castle turret in background. 


Cinderella's ball clothes and dressed her. These devices 
took the place of the magic effects which an ordinary stage 
allow's. 

.Since park shrubbery is not always arranged to form a 
suitable setting, it was necessary to devise a portable back¬ 
ground to enclose the stage area. Cedar boards three 
inches wide and six feet high were lashed together with 
wire, in ten foot sections. At each performance, these 
were wired to pipes that had been driven into the ground. 
This weatherproof background was harmonious with sur¬ 
rounding trees and was easily erected or rolled for trans¬ 
porting and storing. A young stage crew did the wiring 
and the Park District provided a truck and men to move 
the .sections and other iirojrcrtics from park to park. 

Coojjcration betw'cen Junior Programs and the park 
workers became imperative as sites for rehearsals and for 


the finished production were chosen. It was necessary that 
the audience he facing away from the sun. No lights were 
list'd, but the sun was needed to light u]) actors’ faces. 
However, children could not practice without some shade, 
as the days were growing warmer. Rehearsals had to be 
awa) from traffic noises, playgromirl er]ui|imont and swim¬ 
ming pools. 

Since concentration was difficult, park supervisors did 
not allow non-participants to distract the casts. However, 
neighborhood children were encouraged to watch the play 
jirogress. Some became so interested that they arrived 
each day with the regularity of the players. Frequently, 
they were heard to comment that “He didn’t put anything 
into that bit,’" or “That’s the guy that should oughta been 
the prince!” 

Players were required to spend twm hours every week 
day for four weeks in rehearsals, and on the fifth W'eek 
the play was performed before an audience seated in a 
semi-circle on park benches and' tables or on the grass. 
The director and her assistant worked simultaneously, each 
with a cast, in a park in the morning. The third cast was 
rehearsed in the afternoon while a workshop crew' made 
scenery, costumes and props. 

As the weeks progressed the w'orkshoji became a fascinat¬ 
ing place with jiaint, pajier, scissors, needle and thread, 
jiaste, hammers and nails rampant. Colorful costumes 
were being fashioned from dyed material that had been 
sheets, curtains, draiieries or discarded dresses. Castle tur¬ 
rets, trees and a fire])lace made from wood or cardboard 
were being painted. Many children found it hard to 
choose a “hest” between the morning rehearsals and the 
afternoon workshop. 

The ideal situation would have been to hold the work¬ 
shop in the parks. In Yakima, however, this was not pos¬ 
sible because there are no storage facilities for scenery or 
paints, no shelter for the sewdng projects, no tools for the 
boys and no adequate supervision. Such an undertaking 
needs at least one adult supervisor for every four or five 
children. Each job to be done is an individual job; and 
by holding the w'orkshop within the confines of a home, 
children w'ere allotted their days to work and confusion 
was kept at a minimum. Actually it w'ould have been 
easier for adults to do all the work. Naturally this W'ould 
have removed the value for the boys and girls. As it was, 
because of the press of time, much had to be done by 
older and more experienced hands that could have been 
done by the children. 

Children who couldn’t take part in the play w'cre able 
to participate, through neighborhood parks, by making 
advertising posters. Park supervisors were eager to help. 

Local park leaders feel an outdoor workshop for a sum¬ 
mer theatre is feasible, but not possible, until Yakima 
parks grow more in space, storage and funds. Then adults 
and materials can be ready in small units for allotment to 
various jiarks. This calls for close supervision and long- 
range planning. 

From the beginning, it was the Junior Programs plan 
in which all children in the city would have an equal op- 
jjorlunity to be chosen for the play. From the pre-casting 
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date tlirougli the finished produetion schedule, the Yakima 
daily newsj)apers and radio stations helped spread the 
word about the play progress. However, as the days ad¬ 
vanced, it became apparent that the interest of children 
from the lower income homes was not being sustained, and 
more and more problems arose. Pla) directors feel that 
close parental cooperation with the players is imperative 
to bring about the needed regularity of attendance. Yet, 
on the production days there were as many children in 
these parks to .see the afternoon dress rehearsals or eve¬ 
ning performances as there were across town. This pointed 
up the fact that all children in the city needed an oppor¬ 
tunity to view such free performances; whereas not all 
were yet ready to take part in the staging of such a pro¬ 
duction. 

A peek into the director’s notebook reveals progress 
reports given the children at the end of the third week. 
The play was important, but the child was the thing, as 
these excerpts show: 

“You are growing into your character more daily and 
that shows fine thinking.” “As the magic in our play de¬ 


pends on you and the fairies. Godmother, it is important 
that you feel this magic. Your magic shows in your face; 
now can you make it show in your body and voice?” “I 
like the way you study your actions; you are making a 
good part of the character you are playing.” “Your Cin¬ 
derella must not be so sober but must be a happy girl.’’ 
"Your posture is imj)roving. With practice at home as 
well as on the stage, you will achieve a queenly bearing.” 

In looking back on the summer’s experiment, Junior 
Programs and the Park District felt that much had been 
accomplished. The play provided something to consume 
the time and energies of the vacationing child and it kept 
many out-of-doors but oil the streets. Many children 
learned lasting lessons in self-confidence from tills unique 
experience. The drama organization felt their money had 
been wisely invested and park supervisors were gratified 
over the hundreds of families that went to the parks to 
see the finished play. 

The best recommendation of all came from the children 
who sighed, “What will we play next year, and can I be 
in it?” 



OFFERS A WIDE CHOICE 
OF PITCHING HORSESHOES 



the Diamond 
SUPER RINGER 

Drop forged from 
carbon steel. Heat 
treated. Perfectly bal¬ 
anced. Packed in 
pairs or sets of four 
with stokes. 


the Diamond JUNIOR 

For ladies and children. 
Mode in one pattern only. 
Furnished in bronze and 
silver. 


the Diamond 
EAGLE RINGER 

Drop forged from spe¬ 
cial Diamond Horse¬ 
shoe steel. Furnished 
either hardened or soft, 
dead falling type. 


DIAMOND CALK HORSESHOE CO. 

4614 GRAND AVENUE - DULUTH, MINN. 


WOULD YOUR 
COMMUNITY 
WANT A 

CHILDREN’S SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA? 

Walter Mantani, conductor 
Young People’s Orchestral Society, luc. 

New York City, N. Y. 

Will Organize and Conduct a 
Children’s Symphony 
In Your City 

Doublebasses, Tympani, Stands, Library 
Available for Free Use 

Communit)', Business or Private Sponsorship 
Invited 

FORMER AFFILIATIONS 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Heckscher Foundation for Children 
Ste\ens Institute of Technology 

FOR COMPLETE DETAILS, EXPERIENCE, REFERENCES, ETC. 
CONTACT: 

WALTER MANTANI 

68-37 108th Street 
FOREST HILLS 75, N. Y. 
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Jesse A. Keynoltls and Jolin A. Donaho 



set forth. This shifting of cinjjhasis 
from the means to the end itself directs 
tlie attention of tlie administrator and 
legislative body to tlie work plan or 
program rather than upon the tools 
with which tln^ joh is to he done, such 
as personnel and ccpiipment. 

The ))rineipal objective of the per¬ 
formance budget may be said to he 
responsibility: responsibility of ad¬ 
ministrators for properly planning, or¬ 
ganizing and ])resenting a balanced 
work |)rogram and for properly esti¬ 
mating the minimum hnancial require¬ 
ments to carr) out that work program, 


PERFORMANCE BUDGET 


Budgets have been a paradox in the 
field of public administration. On one 
hand are the operating officials of the 
government who feel that they are 
competent to administer the programs 
which they have conceived. On the 
other hand is the legislative body 
which has the power to appropriate 
funds and to raise taxes to sujiport the 
ajipropriations. The legislative bod), 
not being in a position to supervise 
continually the exjienditure of the 
funds apjrropriated, has been in¬ 
terested in the estalilishmcnt of precise 
controls over the exjienditure of funds. 
Recent developments in the field of 
budgeting are jiroof that there is a 
workable middle ground and that the 
opjjosing viewjioints can he reconciled. 

The jjurpose of government is to 
meet the needs of the people and to 
carry out tlie objectives which are as¬ 
signed to each agency by law. In or¬ 
der to carry out the assigned objectives 
there must he a jilan, an organization 
and money. The budget is the ideal 
instrument for administrative officials 
to use in jiresenting their work jilans 
and requirements and in obtaining aji- 
jiroval of the legislative body. When 
the plan has been ajiproved. the bud¬ 
get then becomes a guide to the ad¬ 
ministrator in discharging the resjion- 
sibilities which have been jilaeed 


Mr. Reynoi.IjS is the Director of Rec¬ 
reation and Parks and Mk. Do.x.aho is 
the Director of the Hudftet, Richmond. 


upon him. Once enacted, the budget 
is comjiarable to a contract between 
the administrator and his subordinates 
and the ajipropriating body. 

Under the executive budget system 
the chief administrator of a govern¬ 
mental jurisdiction is responsible for 
jirejiaring and presenting a budget. He 
is, likewi.se, responsible for the effi¬ 
cient administration of that budget. 
If the budget is thought of as a work 
jilan, or a work jirogram and its finan¬ 
cial requirements, it then becomes the 
fundamental basis ujion which the 
government ojieratcs, and is a standard 
against which jierformancc can be 
measured. The jjrejiaration of a bud¬ 
get for the entire jurisdiction repre¬ 
sents, of course, the reconciliation of 
many comjieting demands and needs 
and a weighing and balancing of these 
so as to jiresent a balanced program 
which will meet the needs of the citi¬ 
zens. 

In the last several years there has 
been increasing emjihasis ujion what 
is known as a performance budget. 
The jierformance budget is one in 
which the emjihasis is jilaced ujion 
services to be rendered by the juris¬ 
diction with the dollars reejuested, 
rather than ujion what is to be jiur- 
chased with these dollars. In other 
words, the work plan is the funda¬ 
mental basis of such a budget. Ob¬ 
viously, costs cannot be accurately de¬ 
fined until the work to be done and ac- 
eomplishinents to be expected are first 


so that each unit of .service will he per¬ 
formed at the lowest unit cost; resjron- 
sibility, too, upon the legislative body 
to approve work programs which it 
feels will meet the needs of the citi¬ 
zens: responsibility, above all, for per¬ 
formance, in accordance with the con¬ 
tract which has been entered into by 
the administrative officials with the 
appropriating body. The performance 
budget jrrovides a review of what is to 
be done, how it is to be done, and 
with what it is to be done. It provides, 
also, for a continuing review of these 
same factors. 

The performance budget itself will 
be of limited value if performance is 
rejiresented only in the annual bud¬ 
get document. The whole concept of 
the budget as an aid to administration 
must be cast in the same pattern. 
The budget, the accounts, and the re¬ 
ports must follow. The performance 
or work-program budget and what has 
been known as the line-item budget 
arc irreconcilable. Lump sum appro¬ 
priations for major operating units 
are necessary. Proper budgetary ad¬ 
ministration requires that the adminis¬ 
trative officials be given certain flexi¬ 
bility in administration in order to 
jrerform the job which they have 
guaranteed to produce. Therefore, 
when the accounts are set up, on a 
work jirogram basis, with an account 
for each work program, there must be 
within the hands of the administrative 
official sufficient authority to provide 
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for the transfer of funds among allot¬ 
ments made hy the administrator to the 
\arious accounts. Op))ortunity for re- 
(mrring evaluation of )jrogram prog¬ 
ress and consequent transfer of funds 
from places where they are not needed 
to places where they are needed is 
essential. 

Likewise, the evaluation of jier- 
formance should not be on an annual 
basis. From the standpoint of the line 
exeemtive in direct charge of an opera¬ 
tion such as recreation, evaluation of 
performance is a daily thing. From the 
standpoint of to)3 management it is 


regular in terms of monthl) and quar¬ 
terly periods. Under a quarterly allot¬ 
ment system, the chief executive and 
his staff can evaluate jjrogram progress 
and financial expenditures at the end 
of each quarter. Using the work ])ro- 
gram as the basis of the budget and 
of the account and defining within 
each program the measurable activi¬ 
ties means that the financial rejjorts 
and the rcjjorts of work produced, or 
administrative reports, can be recon¬ 
ciled. Regularly, then, the financial 
reports and the work reports should 
be reviewed and evaluated, first by the 
operating executive, and second, b) 
the chief administrator and his staff. 
At that time, changes in ]jrogram can 
be checked and financial adjustments 
made. Funds which are not needed 
should be placed in a reserve for con¬ 
tingencies where they will be available, 
upon request, to carry out programs 
which have been authorized. 

Because the work plan, or program, 
is the fundamental basis of the per¬ 
formance budget, the Richmond. Vir¬ 
ginia, department of recreation and 
jjarks has built its budget on three 
major units: 1) administration. 2) 
recreation, and 3) parks. In order to 
measure the activities of each, work 
programs have been established. In 
recreation, the work programs them¬ 
selves define the program content, and 
through ke\ work load factors ]jer- 
formance is measured. Richmond's 
work programs for recreation are: 1) 


jilaygronnds and centers, 2) sjiorts 
and athletics, and 3) .sjiecial services 
and events. F unds for the o|)eration of 
these are a|)i)ro])rinted in a lump sum 
and the administrative head, with aj)- 
proval of the budget director and the 
city manager, determines how they 
are to be used to provide a well- 
balanced recreation )jrogram. These 
same basic considerations are given 
to the structure of the park budget 
which has seven work programs to 
measure service and performance. 
General administration serving both 
bureaus of the department is set up as 


a se|)arate work )jrogram. The cost is 
not distributed to other services or 
])rograms. 

Rresentation of the budget stresses 
|)rogram and performance, followed by 
financial statements outlining cost. It 
can be noted from the following bud¬ 
get that tvhiil is to be done is the key 
factor rather than how the ))rograms 
are to be aecomplisbed. 

'1 he presentation begins by outlining 
the general objectives and scope of 
activities of the department, indicating 
its goal in the development of recrea¬ 
tional o|)portunities and its standards 
for maintenance and 0 )jeration of ]iarks 
and |)laygrounds. Following this is a 
financial statement on the bureau level 
of all funds, budget and capital, allo¬ 
cated to the department. 

The following is a typical budget as 
submitted by the Bureau of Recreation, 
showing program and performance, 
the appro)jriation ordinance text and 
the financial statement. Particular at¬ 
tention is called to the appropriation 
ordinance text, which gives to the ad¬ 
ministrator the desired flexibility of 
using funds where they are most 
needed. 

Program and Performance 
Centers and Playgrounds 

This work program plans, organizes, 
promotes and directs leisure-time pro¬ 
grams at eighteen eonmumity centers 
from November 1 to March 31— 
mainly for children in the afternoons. 


and mainly for teen-agers and adults 
at night. 

The |)rogram consists of folk, square 
and social dancing; drama, puppetry 
and storytelling; community singing 
and (Uganized choral grou))s; modern 
dance groiqjs: )ilayground activities; 
sewing, knitting, woodcraft, hobbies, 
handcraft and art groups; games, con¬ 
tests and tournaments: jiarties, dances, 
special youth grou])s: youth dances: 
special programs and events. Partici- 
))ant sessions in community centers for 

19.31- .32 are estimated to be 337,828. 

From Ajjril I to October 31, on 

thirty-six |)lay grounds, the program 
stresses activities similar to the center 
|)rogram with fewer organized groups 
and more highly organized special 
events such as thirty-six familv ])lav 
days in May, during Park and Recrea¬ 
tion Week, summer events such as 
I'ourtb of July ))rograms. family 
nights, |)up|)et shows, handcraft ex¬ 
hibits and August play days correlat¬ 
ing and exhibiting all phases of the 
program. Participant sessions for 

19.31- .‘S2 on the playgrounds are esti¬ 
mated to be 970,6.3.3. 

Fmphasis is being placed on a com¬ 
munity ])rogram at neighborhood cen¬ 
ters and )) I a y grou n d s. These are 
planned witli local advisory councils 
com|)osed of neighborhood |)eop]e. Ap- 
)jroximately' four hundred volunteers 
work annually with the local staff. 

Sports and Athletics 

The division of sports and athletics 
promotes, plans, organizes and directs 
all phases of the athletic program at 
twenty-three play-fields, eleven com¬ 
munity gymnasiums and two swim¬ 
ming pools. In addition to these, 
s)iorts and athletic workers also assist 
])lay groimd directors on thirty -six play¬ 
grounds during the summer months 
and in eighteen community- centers 
during the winter months. The division 
works in close harmony with the 
churches in ])lanning athletic ))rograms 
and assists in the operation of all 
church s)jorts functions using public 
facilities. It also serves as the local 
agency for National AAU events 
staged in Richmond. 

It is the constant aim of this divi¬ 
sion not only to bel|) our citizens en- 
jo\ themselves as actual )jartici)iants 
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of sports and athletics, but also to stage 
athletic contests and events that will 
allow them to enjoy themselves as 
spectators as well. 

The program will include: approxi¬ 
mately 3.3-14 hasehall and softball 
games; six city, district and state soft- 
ball tournaments; seven tennis tourna¬ 
ments: two horsesboe tournaments, 
city and state; neighborhood Fourth 
of July celebrations: tbe lending of 
materials, as well as providing staff 
aid for jiicnics to church, business and 
professional groups. 

In the fiscal year 1950-51 a total of 
3.100.000 participants and S])ectators 
were served at a unit cost of three and 
one-tenth cents per participant. 

An estimated 3.300.000 citizens will 
be served as ])articipants and specta¬ 
tors in 1951-52. Unit cost, per fiscal 
year: 

1949-50 S.029 (aciiial) 

19.50-51 .031 (estimated) 

1951-52 .032 (budget) 

Special Services and Events 

In this division of its program the 
bureau plans, coordinates and directs 
special activities for which it assumes 
primary responsibility iticluding: 

1. Projects financed and directed by 
the division — traveling theatre, for 
park and playground programs; 
eighteen neighborhood Halloween cele¬ 
brations; Club 16 (teen-age club) ; 
Christmas pageant (out-of-doors on 
Christmas Eve) ; concerts (free to the 
public)—including The Messiah, pre¬ 
sented by the opera group, spring con¬ 
cert, presented by the choral society; 
specialized city-wide groups (adult 
Negro and white)—community center 
chorus, art, drama, puppetry, modern 
dancing and eurythmics: storytelling 
program (playgrounds and clubs): 
neighborhood square dance jamborees. 

2. Projects directed but not financed 
by the division- Tobaccorama, pre¬ 
sented by Tobacco Festival, Incor¬ 
porated; city employee’s show: chil¬ 
dren’s theatre I three productions 
annually) : Park and llecreation week: 
opera group (one production annual¬ 
ly) ; Carillon pop concerts (six-week 
series, in cooperation with Virginia 
Conservation Commission): service¬ 
men’s danc' opening features of 


Community Chest and Red Cross fund 
drives. 

3. Staff and volunteer training con¬ 
ducted by tbe division in: folk danc¬ 
ing. storytelling, creative drama for 
children, puppetry, theory of recrea¬ 
tion. 

4. Program planning and consulta¬ 
tion service to organizations and agen¬ 
cies offered by the division to com¬ 
munity groups, agencies, clubs, schools. 


churches, and so on. The division 
serves as a clearing house for all music 
and drama groups in the city. 

5. Lending service to civic organiza¬ 
tions, schools and churches of cos¬ 
tumes and scenic materials. 

Appropriation Ordinance Text 

For salaries and other expenses, in¬ 
cluding acquisition of equipment, 
necessary for the conduct of the work 
programs of the Bureau of Recreation 
in the Department of Recreation and 
Parks, as set forth in the General 
Fund Budget $260,000. 

Financial Statement 

It must be remembered that a bud¬ 
get as presented, with its cost figures, 
key work-load factors, and so forth, is 
at best a review of past accomplish¬ 


ments and an estimate of future needs. 
Since it is an estimate of what is to be 
accomplished, on funds requested, a 
system of reporting built on work pro¬ 
grams must be devised. Since appro¬ 
priated funds are allotted quarterly, 
reporting, therefore, on performance is 
also quarterly. These reports are im- 
jmrtant adjuncts to the performance 
budget -important to the administra¬ 
tor to check accomplishments, effi¬ 


ciency, progress and evaluation — 
important to the legislative body, ad¬ 
ministrative heads and to the citizens 
that they may see where their money 
goes, not so much how it goes, and the 
net result of work accomplished for 
dollars spent. 


Census Figures 
The Bureau of the Census tells us 
that the average 1950 per capita ex¬ 
penditure for “recreation” in 474 
cities of over twenty-five thousand 
population was $2.51. It varied from 
an average of $2.07 in 243 cities of 
twenty-five thousand to fifty thousand 
up to $3.60 per capita in thirteen cities 
of five hundred thousand to one mil¬ 
lion. Figues include parks, organized 
and other recreation facilities. 



DEPARTMENT OF 


RECREATION AND 

PARKS 

BUREAU OF RECREATION 

EXPENDITURES 

D E .S C R 1 P T 1 0 N 

Actual 

Estimate 

Budget 


Fiscal Yr. 

Fiscal Yr. 

Fiscal Yr. 


1949-50 

1950-51 

1951-52 

GENERAL FUND 




Annual Appropriation. 

$210,024 

$254,260 

$260,000 

Decrease of Appropriation by Transfer 




To: “Bureau of Park.';”. 

1,706 



Total GENERAL FUND Appropriation. 

$208,318 

$25-4,260 

$260,000 

Less Unexpended Balance. 

3,235 

6,255 


Net Total GENERAL FUND Expenditures 

$205,083 

$248,005 

$260,000 

EXPENDITURES BY WORK PROGRAMS 




No. 300301. Playground and Centers . 

$ 95,598 

$112,862 

$117,014 

No. 300302. Sports and Atideties. 

59,982 

91,605 

96,031 

No. 300303. Special Services and Events 

49,503 

43,538 

46,955 

Total . 

$205,083 

$248,005 

$260,000 

EXPENDITURES BY CHARACTER AND OBJECT 



Average Number of Permanent Employees. 

35 

42 

41 

Man-Months, Temporary and Part-Time Employment 

844 

900 

900 

Personal Services Permanent. 

$ 80,063 

$ 95,920 

$104,370 

Part-Time and Temporary. 

78,511 

104,114 

105,765 

Supplies and Materials . 

21,948 

21,571 

22,485 

Equipment, Maintenance and Replacement 

1,578 

1,348 

2,090 

Efiuipmcnt, New. . 

553 

80 


Rents and Utilities. 

15,249 

12,239 

12,421 

Printing and Binding. 

149 

124 

130 

Travel . 

238 

350 

300 

Freight, Express and Hauling . 

5 

13 

20 

Other Contractual Services. 

6,552 

12,171 

12,269 

Unclassified . 

237 

75 

150 

Total ... 

$205,083 

$248,005 

$260,000 
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Come On In - The Danein’s Fine 



T^veryone seems to be do-si-doing it these days. Watch your favorite television 
program and, with little or no excuse, the ballet group will suddenly go into a 
square dance. Tune on the radio and a slick band with a hillbilly fiddle will he 
setting the mood for a “hoedown.” Go into the record shops and instead of listening 
to crooners and lullabies, you’ll he hearing countrified voices yelling “Allemande 
left and around you go!” Yes, everybody’s doing it -or almost—for there still are 
many of all ages who are anxious to get into the swing, but find the activity a little 
comjrlicated in the beginning. For them, we offer the following. The idea is to start 
with a few simple squares and, later on, progress to the more difficult figures. 


Captain Jinks Quadrille 

Music: “Ca])tain Jinks” or 6/d rhythm. 

Verse: 

1. Do-si-do with your corners all, your corners all, your 
corners all; 

2. Do-si-do with your partners all, for that’s the style of 
the Army; 

3. Allemande left with your corners all, corners all, cor¬ 
ners all; 

4. Allemande right with your partners all, for that’s the 
style of the Army. 

5. Balance to your corners all, your corners all, your 
corners all; 

6. Swing the corner lady all, and promenade around the 
hall. 

Chorus: 

When I left home, mama she cried, mama she cried, mama 
she cried; 

When I left home, mama she cried, “He’s not cut out for 
the Army.” 

(All is repeated three times.) 

Action: 

1. All turn away from jrartners, walk around corner lady, 
passing right shoulders and walk backwards to places. 

2. Face partners and repeat do-si-do with them. 

3. Turn away from partners, join left hands with corner 
lady and turn around counterclockwise, back to place. 

4. Face partners, join right hands and turn clockwise 
back to place. 

5. Take two steps backward, then two steps toward corner 
lady. 

6. In waltz position, turn corner lady in place. 

7. Promenade with corner lady around the square and 
hack to man’s place. Kejieat three more times, until original 
partners are reunited. 

Take a Little Peek 

Music: "Wreck of the .Southern 97,” "Irish Washerwom¬ 
an, “Durangos Horn Pipe” or "Turke\ in the Straw.” 
Introduction: Done only at the beginning of the dance. 

1. Honor your partner, sides address (bow to partner and 
corner). 

2. All join hands and circle left. 


3. Come back home single file. 

4. Ladies in the lead, Indian style. 

Figure Calls: 

1. First couple out and lend to the right (stand in front 
of second couple and bow). 

2. Around that couple and you take a little peek. 

3. Back in the center and you swing your sweet. 

4. Around that couple and you peek once more. 

.5. Back in the center and you circle four (join hands with 
second couple and move left half way ’round). 

6. Circle four and pass right through (first couple pass 
between man and lady of second couple). 

7. And you go right on as you used to do (first couple 
goes over in front of third couple and bows). 

(Lines 1 to 7 are repeated twice more, but on the last 
time, substitute: “And you go back home where you used to 
be.” 

Change Calls: 

1. Home you are with a balance all (step toward partner 
and back). 

2. Swing around all and swing around eight (turn partner 
twice around, eight steps on this and next line). 

3. Go up the river and across the lake. 

4. Allemande left (turn corner all the way ’round with 
left hand). 

5. And a grand chain eight (give right hand to partner, 
pass her, left hand to next and so on, doing a grand right 
and left half way ’round circle on this and next line). 

6. Hurry up boys, don’t be slow. 

7. Meet Mary Ann and away you go (meet partner and 
promenade home with her on this and next two lines). 

8. Back home again with a promeno. 

Hi dee, hi dee, hi dee. oh! 

Note: The second couple now does the figure call, all do 
the change call, then the third and finally the fourth cou¬ 
ples do the same. At end, all promenade to seats, instead 
of “back home.” 

Darling Nellie Gray* 

Music: “Darling Nellie Cray.” 

Introduction: 

Honor your partners, your corners all 
All join hands and circle the hall. 
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Calls: 

1. Oil. il ? first cmijilc out to tlic right 
Viul circle four hand? around. 

2. \nd swing your ojiposite darling ISellic Gra). 

3. ^o\\ it's right and left right tlirough 
■\nd \on halance a? vou do, 

1. And swing \ ()ur own darling Nellie Gray. 

."). Tlien it's on to the next 
And cirele four hands 'round. 

(Repeal with tliird cou])lc and again with fourth. The 
first collide then returns to place.) 

Chorus: 

1. Now it's do-si-do your corners 
And do-si-do your ow'ii. 

2. .And swing vour opposite lad) cross the hall 

3. And swung vour left liand lady, just as you are 

1. \nd swing your own sw'cet darling Nellie Gray. 

.1 cl ion: 

1. The first cou])le leads out to the right, joining hands 
with the second cou])lc and circling left. 

2. Each gent of these two couples swings his corner lady. 

3. Right and left, half-way, then turn around individually 
and directly facing llieiii will be their original partners. 
The ladies turn to their right and the gents to the left, in 
the ‘‘Right and Left.'’ The figure is not coni|)leled as in 
the regular “Right and Left.” The balance is a mere nod. 
as there is no time to perform a real halance. 

1. Gents swing their original ])artners (only the first and 
second couples are dancing: the third and fourth are 
standing still). 

.V. First couple then moves to the third and the figure is 
repeated. 

Chorus Action: 

1. Gents ])erforni a do-si-do wdth their corner ladies, pass¬ 
ing by the right shoulders. Partners do-si-do. passing by 
the left shoulders. 

2. Gents move directly across the set, hut in doing so. 
niovi' slightly to their left, so that there can he no collision. 
Now the) swing opposite ladies (the first gent swdiigs the 
third lad), the second swung? the fourth and so on). 

3. Each gent stops swinging, being careful to leave his 
own ladv on his right. Each then moves to the lady now 
on his left and swings her. Thus the first gent swings the 
second lad) : the second gent, the third lady: and so on. 

4. Each gent now swings the lady on his left, who is his 
original partner. 

Buffalo Boy.s- 

Music: ‘‘Buffalo Gal,” “Wagoner’s Reel” or ‘‘Little Browui 

Jug.” 

Calls: 

First couple halance and swing. 

1. First buffalo boy promenade the outside ring 
Balance to your partner 

Partner with the right hand ’round 

2. Gorrier lad\ with the left hand ’round 

3. Sashay hv your own little gal 
/\iid swing the lady across the hall 

1. Home \ou go and swing vour own 

I. IteprinU'd from “'t'hr American Sipiare Dance.” Iiy Margot Mayo. 
Senlinel linoks, .New \ork. 2. Reprinled Iroin '‘riie .Siiuare Dance,” 
Cliicago Park District. 


5. And otie-two couples swing 

6. Two buffalo ho)s promenade the outside ring 
Balance to your partners 

Partner with the right hand ’round 
Corner lad)’ with the left hand ’round 
Sashay by yotir own little gal 
And swing the lady across the hall 
Swing her awhile and leave her alone 
Run away home and swing with your own 

7. And one-two-three couples swing 

Three buffalo hoys promenade the outside ring 

Balance to your partners 

Partner with the right hand ’round 

Corner lady with the left hand ’round 

Sashay by your owm little gal 

And swing the lady across the hall 

Home you go and swing your own 

8. And all four couples swung 

Four buffalo boys promenade the outside ring 

Balance to your partners 

Partner wutli the right hand ’round 

Corner lady with the left hand ’round 

Sashay by your own gal 

And swing the lady across the hall 

Home you go and everybody swing 

Allemande left, grand right and left 

Meet your partner and promenade. 

B. Second couple balance and swing. 

C. Third couple balance and swing. 

D. Fourth couple balance and swing. 

Action: 

1. The first gent walks once around the outside of the set 
hack to his home station and bows to partner. He then 
joins hands with her and turns her once completely around 
in a clockwise direction, then drojis joined hands. 

2. Gent number one then turns his corner lady (lady num¬ 
ber four) once coiujiletely around counterclockwise, with 
left hands joined, then drops hands. 

3. Gent number one sashays counterclockwise on inside 
of set, passing in front of his own jiartner to the lady 
across the hall from home station (lady number three) 
and swings her. 

4. Gent nuinhcr one returns to original partner and swings 
her on his home station. 

5. First and second couples swing. 

6. First and second gents, with second gent in the lead, 
now simultaneously repeat movements numbered one to 
four. 

7. First, second and third cou])les swing; then first, second 
and third gents, with third gent in the lead, simultaneously 
repeat niovement.s numbered one to four. 

8. All four eouples swing; then first, second, third and 
fourth gents, with fourth gent in the lead, simultaneously 
repeat movements numbered one to four. 

B. Substituting for A, second gent leads out and repeats 
movements numbered one to eight. (Gents three and four, 
and finally one, are added in proper se(]uencc.) 

C. Substituting for A, third gent leads out and repeats 
movements numbered one to eight. (Gents four and one, 
and finally two, are added in jiroper sequence.) 

D. Suhslituliiig for A, fourth gent leads out and repeats 
movements numbered one to eight. (Gents one and tw'o, 
and finally three, are added in their jiroper sequence.) 
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COMMUNITY LEADERS 
Use Your Initiative 


/~Vf two central aspects of our 
current mobilization problem, one 
revolves around production and man¬ 
power problems. The second revolves 
around information and education 
problems. Tbcre is still a third bigbly 
important as])cct to which reference 
should be made: the problems raised 
in connection with the maintenance of 
a relatively huge and growing military 
force. That these problems are many 
is obvious. The eentral eore of the 
particular problem to which 1 want 
to make brief references here may he 
phrased in the form of an assumption 
and a ([uestion. The assumption is 
this: We are faced with the necessitv 
of raising and maintaining a large 
military foree for many years to eome. 
The question is this: Horv do we raise 
and maintain such a force over an 
indefinite period and at the same time 
sustain the normal forward progress 
of our national democratic culture? 

1 am convinced that most of the 
answers to this question rest with our 
American communities, particularly 
those communities which military per¬ 
sonnel visit, and in which military 
personnel and their dependents live. 
Here is why this is so. 

First—Military training and service 
are fast becoming normal parts of the 
growing-up and educational ])rocess 
for our American youth. 

Second If military service is to 
sustain the normal forward progress 
of our culture, it must make a con¬ 
structive contrihution to that educa¬ 
tional process. You can’t make mili¬ 
tary training an intellectual and moral 
deep freeze; and certainly it must not 


represent a period of moral and in¬ 
tellectual retrogression. It has got to 
give young men the op])ortunity to 
grow ns individuals, to become better 
eitizens; and this res])onsibility applies 
e(]ually to the young women of the 
artned forces; and to the women who 
marry servieemen; andtotheirchildren. 

Third—Many of 
these opportunities 
can b e giV e n to 
military ])ersoniiel 
through such mili- 
tar\ programs as 
special services, information and edu¬ 
cation, training, and religious oppor¬ 
tunities. How'ever, the military serviees 
alone simply cannot ])rovide sufficient 
opportunities of these types and of 
suffieiently high (]uality; and cannot 
follow service personnel and their de¬ 
pendents when they live in and visit 
civilian communities. Therefore, it be¬ 
comes necessary to look to civilian 
communities to make freely available 
their indigenous resources to supple¬ 
ment and support military programs. 
It is in our communities where this 
national culture of which we speak is 
resident. What wc want and need for 
military personnel and their families 
is the closest possible normal cotitact 
with the mainstreams of American 
life in the communities in which they 
and their dependents live and which 
they visit oti leave titne. 

There is no fi.xed formula or 
standard pattern for accomplishing 
this. In our work wdth military com¬ 
manders and community leaders, we 
say to the military, “Discover, and 
make full use of what is available in 


the civilian community; ex|)atid your 
own fttie programs by drawing on the 
civilian resources available to you.’’ 
On the other side, we tell c(jmmunity 
leaders to use their imagination atid 
initiative in stimulating a free flow' of 
community resources on behalf of mili¬ 
tary personnel; to make available and 
attractive to military personnel every¬ 
thing in their community in which 
they take jvride. To both sides, wc say, 
“(iet together. ])lan jointly, work 
cooperatively to maintain and expand 
a joint community-military program 
that uses all the resources (m both sides 
in order to make available a stimulat¬ 
ing and attractive program which has 
something worthwhile to offer every 
serviceman and woman, every service 
dependent, and every member of the 
civilian community.” 

Frankly, we think of our role, of 
the federal government’s role, in this 
highly important segment of the na¬ 
tional mobilization 
effort as that of a 
challenger. Wc offer 
to people of good 
will in American 
communities — to 
all people of good will- the challenge 
to join with the military as full part¬ 
ners in hel])ing to make military train¬ 
ing and service a period of ])ositive 
growth in the highest values of our 
democratic culture. It is possible to 
send young men and women hack to 
civilian life better citizens than when 
they entered the armed forces. We 
think this is a challenge worthy of 
our American tradition. We think that 
iti the solution of the problems posed 
by this challenge, our American com¬ 
munities can and will devise new and 
effective methods for community 
cooperation oti behalf of the public 
welfare. We ask this Conference on 
Community' Mobilization for such as¬ 
sistance as it can give to us in this 
work and for such assistance as it cati 
give to the countless individuals of 
good will throughout this Nation who 
are already struggling with this prob¬ 
lem. (See page 572, “Community Pro¬ 
grams Include Servicemen.”—Ed.) 

‘Given before session of “The American 
Council for the Community Conference on 
Community Mobilization,” November 1951. 


An Addiess by 
Sherwood Gates 
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• The following tliree articles merely suggest tlie 
wide range of recreation training opportunities exist¬ 
ing in our country. In addition to formal, academic 
and professional education conducted hy colleges and 
universities and the rc'gnlar in-service training pro¬ 
grams eondneted h\ local and state recreation agencies, 
there are varied and extensive oj)portunities for young 
and experienced workers. Also, there arc the annual 
di.strict recreation conferences, conducted under spon¬ 
sorship of the National Recreation Association, the 
National Recreation Congress and numerous training 
c.xperienccs provided hy state extension services. 
Courses, workshops, institutes and training conferences 
run into the hundreds annually. 

\^licthcr it be for activity skills or highly technical 
information of an executive or administrative nature, 
an appropriate training experience can be found in 
one or several sections of the land. 

These training sources are helping to fill the gaps 
in knowledge and skills, to change attitudes. They are 
helping to create better workers and better citizens, 
developing peo])le and improving performance. They 
are growing out of a need recognized by the leaders 
themselves and are the work of many people who are 
sacrificing time and money beyond their regular call 
of duty.— IF. C. Sutherland 


Park and licvrcalion liisliliilcs 
lernss Aiiicrica-il Sew Venture 


Garrett G. Eppley 

P AKK AND RECREATION administrators are going to school 
and they love it. Across America, training institutes 
are springing up to serve the various section of our country. 
One may even receive graduate credit for participating in 
them, for they arc conducted in part by personnel of our 
colleges and universities. 

This new venture was initiated in 1947 when the De¬ 
partment of Recreation at Indiana University in coojiera- 
tion with the Indiana State Park Department, the Indiana 
Municipal Park and Recreation Association, similar de¬ 
partments and associations of the surrounding states and 
their regional and national associations, established the 
Great Lakes Park Training Institute at Pokagon State 
Park. Angola, Indiana- -225 miles from the campus of the 
state university. Since that time over flv(? hundred different 
individuals have participated in one or more of the insti¬ 
tute’s annual sessions, and have come from twenty-six stales, 
Canada and the District of Columbia. Some of them have 
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gone back borne to establish similar services for their 
particular regions. They all are affiliated with a college or 
university, with park and recreation departments and 
associations serving on the planning committee as co-spon¬ 
sors. In Florida, the institute is afliliated with the General 
Extension Division of Florida University. In the New 
England region the Department of Recreation of Spring- 
field College is responsible for conducting the institute, 
while for the Midcontinent Association it is affiliated with 
the Center for Continuation Study at the University of 
Minnesota. • Proceedings are compiled for each; and in 
conducting an institute, the director is assisted hy graduate 
students majoring in recreation. The American Institute 
of Park Executives and the National Conference on State 
Parks hojie to have institutes established for all sections 
of the country by 1957. 

Their popularity is illustrated by the average attendance 
at each session. At Pokagon, session attendance has in¬ 
creased three hundred seventy-five per cent though the total 
registration has increased only seventy-five per cent. 
Average session attendance for 1951 was one hundred 
thirty-one out of a total registration of two hundred two. 

All persons appearing on the program come at their own 
expense or at the expense of their departments. It is con- 
siilcrcd an honor to appear on the program. The adminis¬ 
trators spend many hours gathering data and preparing 
their talks. They are on the firing line, and the informa¬ 
tion the)' present is still hot. Each talk is followed by a 
lively di.scussion. A portion of the week is given over to 
small workshops in which everyone participates. Ample 
time is allowed for a discussion of topics; and demonstra¬ 
tions, films, displays and field inspections are utilized for 
the presentation of subject matter. It is the policy at 
Pokagon to allow considerable time for informal get- 
togethers, fellowship, relaxation and both passive and 
active recreation. 'I'lic nightly sessions over a cup of coffee, 
in the “Barn” of the Inn, do much to create a common 
philosophy among park and recreation administrators. 
Too many institutes fail because they are loaded down ivith 
speakers and discussions. The topics for the Sixth Annual 
Session of the Great Lakes Park Institute are somewhat 
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“Pulverizers” proved of interest 
at reeent Florida Park and Rec¬ 
reation Training Institute. 


Opportunities 



typical. Included were discussions of School Camping, 
Planning of Park Systems, Areas and Facilities, Defense 
Problems as They Relate to Parks and Recreation, Kffective 
Committee Functioning, State Services and Support for 
Parks and Recreation, Personnel Management, Interpreta¬ 
tion of Parks and Recreation Through Use of Visual Ma¬ 
terials, Surfacing and Paints. Nine workshop sessions on 
various phases of operation and maintenance were held. 

The Great Lakes and the Florida institutes are designed 
primarily for park personnel while the New England and 
Midcontinent institutes are planned for both park and 
recreation personnel. 

What are some of the results? Park and recreation ad¬ 
ministrators have indicated the following: 

1. An improvement in the quality of work performed 
hy park and recreation personnel—owing to the applica¬ 
tion of new techniques in administration and interpreta¬ 
tion—a broadening of their concept of program, and the 
pertinent data obtained hy them on operation and main¬ 
tenance. 

2. The development of a professional attitude; the learn¬ 
ing of the “why” of things as well as of the “how.” 

3. The development of understanding among park and 
recreation administrators, and university officials. Each is 
beginning to realize the contributions and problems of the 
others. 

4. The elevation of the status of park and recreation 
personnel in the minds of board members and the general 
public. The fact that the university recognizes the im¬ 
portance of this field influences various public groups to 
realize that trained personnel is desirable. 

5. More research on the part of the busy administrator. 

6. The learning of techniques for the conducting of 
institutes, gained from first-hand observations. 

7. Administrators, graduate students—the potential ad¬ 
ministrators of the future—and even park foremen are 
becoming familiar with a vast amount of pertinent litera¬ 
ture and personally acquainted with the leaders in the 
profession. 

8. Subject matter presented at the institutes is being 
made available to our institutions of higher learning and 


to the general public. Copies of the proceedings have been 
requested by colleges and universities, public libraries, as 
well as park and recreation departments. 

Though curricula in park management are offered at 
Syracuse University and at Michigan State College, and 
recreation curricula are offered at a number of colleges 
and universities, none of these curricula prepare the future 
executive to administer a park and recreation department. 
1'he regional institute helps to fill this gap in training. 
Rut the most important contribution of the institute to the 
profession is that it has created among park and recreation 
personnel an urge to keeji learning and to grow profes¬ 
sionally. 

What these institutes hold for the future nobody knows, 
but if they are well planned and conducted, held in the 
proper setting, they should develop the park and recreation 
profession much above its present status. 


Mr. Eppley, Chairman of the Department of Recreation of 
Indiana University, is Director of the Great Lakes Park 
Training Institute, Pokagon State Park, Angola, Indiana. 

Larry Eisenberg 

SHORT, PLUMP German-born man was standing in front 
of a group of interested adults in a camp, explaining 
how you do wood carving. It seemed simple to him. Hold¬ 
ing up a sample of his work, an e.xquisitel)'-carved animal, 
he explained, “Ho was in the vood—I just let him out.” 
All the crowd looked up from their own handwork projects 
to smile at him and at each other appreciatively. 

John Klassen had just about expressed the philosophy 
behind many of the recreation leadership workshops which 
now dot the country clear across the map. They are 
planned to find better ways of “letting out” the potential 
ability for enjoyment of life evident in tbe people who 
attend. All year long, especially in the spring, there will 
be groups of interested people earnestly pursuing the quest 
of how to help people play more effectively. 

Most RecreatiOiX readers are familiar with the tremen¬ 
dous job done by the social recreation and other specialists 
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of (lie National liccreation Association. Pin!) Iiavc licl|ic(l 
a fxrcat ileal in these recreation worksliojts. 

rile spontaneous way in which the workshops get 
started is one of their more interesting features. Someone 
attends one or two. gets the idea, and starts one for "his 
own people nearer home than the regional or state-wide 
meeting. iNearl) two decades ago sui'h a meeting was held 
at \^’alden Woods. iMichigan, on the basis of sharing ideas 
and leaining leadership techniijues from each other. One 
\ear tlnw had an unusually interesting lime. All of the 
"imported" leadership cancelled out at the last minute, and 
those present had to carri on tin' jirogram h\ themselves. 
The) enjoied this sharing so much that when the grou]) 
broke up and started regional worksliops, memhers took 
the sharing idea with them. The Fteierend Fred Smith 
went to Cam]) Ihduhapi, K. 0. Harbin to the Southwide 
Leisure Time Conference, A. W. Henke to Clear Lake. 
Iowa, and D. C. Ellinwood to Illinois to start the Leisure- 
craft and Counseling eam]j; and from these many others 
have grown. 

The features and pattern of these recreation workshops 
is similar and simple. The program will nearly always 
include offerings in grouj) singing, crafts in their many 
forms, folk dancing, square dancing and singing games, 
informal and formal dramatics, active games and outdoor 
fun, nature lore and camping, ])erhaps specialized activi¬ 
ties like whip snapping and boomerang throwing, and 
above all, plent) of jihilosophizing. it is a “learn-to-do-by- 
doing” experienee. 

Th esc leaders are not only interested in the "how" of 
recreation, but very much in the “why". This fact accounts 
for the earnest di.scussion groups, panels, and talks on the 
place and function of recreation in the lives of the ])eo])le 
in their j)articular organizations. At one of these sessions, 
a casual visitor might get the idea that most of them were 
not interested—since their eyes are lowered to their work 
of wood-carving, braiding, lacing and other jobs (an) of 
which can he done silently). Let there come a lull in the 
speech, however, and the discussion shows that the) didn't 
miss a w ord! 

Democratic ojicration characterizes most of the work¬ 
shops. Main are held in camps and other informal situa¬ 
tions. Hugged clothing is the order of the day. Leader 
soon becomes learner after his special ])eriod of responsi- 
bilitv is over, and one may find a nalionall)-known music 
leader making a very ordinary-looking craft project of 
which he is verv proud. The unwritten law' is that every¬ 
body “jiitehes in " at all points in the jirogram. 

r.oojierative operation of the workshojis is often a de¬ 
lightful feature. The group helps with dishes and meals, 
cleans u]) and sweejis out, and takes jiride in leaving cam]) 
cleaner than the) found it. 

A'ou will find these workshops all over the country now. 
.''ome feature recreation on a communitv basis (for “Y" 
workers, extension service jieople. countN agents, idiurch 
workers, teen town and golden age workers). Usually these 
are quite non-sectarian. The) are found in such workshojis 
as Canij) Ihduhapi. the Black Hills Lab, or the Illinois. 
Ohio (Buckeye I. or Indiana (Hoosierl Labs, for example. 


The faith and (h'liomination groiqjs have taken the pattern 
into their own basic training for jirofessional and volun¬ 
teer workers the Catholic and Jewish groujis, the Breth¬ 
ren. I’resb) terians. American Bajitists, Discijiles and 
Methodists as the YMCA and YW(L\ liaie done. 

Pile Methodists have two jiolicies about the workshojis: 
we tr) to have a regional one close to as man) jieojile as 
possible: for those areas not so touched, we list in detail 
other training available. This information will he carried 
in the Sjiring edition of Leisitre, which can he had free 
from Box iiTl, Nashville, Pennessee. 


Mi(. Lisk.xuekg, author of ‘‘The I’leasiire Chest, " serves as 
recreation specialist for the Methodist Genera! Board of 
Education and ns editor of its quarterly paper. Leisure. 



Robert R. Gamble 


T heke are people, especially in our largest cities, who 
live their entire lives on the block where they were born, 
although most of us travel a little more than that. A few 
people, however, like NRA training specialists, travel 
pretty continuously throughout several states, managing to 
get home onl) occasionally. Peojile who live this kind of 
life are certainly entitled to he called “travelers.” 

The recreation leadershiji training staff of the National 
Heereation Association is comjioscd of Helen Dauneey, 
Anne Livingston, Mildred Scanlon, Grace Walker, Frank 
Staples, and Ruth Garber Ehlers on a jiart-time basis. 
Known to recreation leaders throughout the United States, 
these training experts visited, in 19.S1 alone, three-fourths 
of the states in the Union, and Canada, working on request 
in 157 cities and giving leadership training to almost 
15.000 recreation leaders, paid and volunteer. 

In the general area of social recreation Helen Dauneey, 
Anne Livingston and Mildred Scanlon, jvrobahly the most 
famous traveling trio in the lecreation field, in 1951, gave 
instruction to over 10.000 leaders in 102 cities. Wherever 
they went, they talked to luncheon groups, city officials, 
civic lenders: they appeared on radio and television pro¬ 
grams; the) were interviewed and jiliotographed—all of 
this in an effort to serve as fully as possible the interests 
of the recreation movement. 

Grace Walker is one of this country’s leading teachers 
in the field of the creative aiijironeh to recreation. Crea¬ 
tive recreation, as Miss Walker conceives it, consists of all 
recreation activities whieh serve to recreate w'ithin the 
child or adult that joy which is a natural result of self- 
cxjiression. Miss Walker works particularly in the fields 
of drama and speech, music and dance or movement. -She 
has worked both with groups of recreation leaders and 
with educators who have found in her courses mueh that 
i.s valuable in .school situations. Working directly with 
lenders, as do all NBA training workers. Miss Walker has 
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been al)le to multiply herself and make available to count¬ 
less ehildren and adults tlu; satisfactions wbieh come from 
])articipatin" in choral s|)('aking. dramatic activities, festi¬ 
vals and (jther eommnnity-wide jvrograms. In 19.o]. she 
conducted training courses in tvvenl)-one cities for 2.012 
leaders. 

I’rank Staples has strewn handmade lie detectors and 
his Yankee wit from coast to coast and border to border • 
along with serious projects in arts and crafts which have 
helped to raise substantially the general level of this part 
of the community recreation program. He has found time, 
also, to write books in his field, to prepare monthly fea¬ 
tures for Rkckkation magazine, and to campaign steadily 
for higher and higher standards in art and crafts ])ro- 
grams. His efforts have brought results in more creative 
and imaginative leadershi|). Mr. Stajiles gave training in 
arts and crafts to 2,013 leaders in twentv-six cities in 19.51. 

Hard as she tried. Huth Garber liihlers just cannot 
manage? to retire. For several years she served as a full¬ 
time member of the training stalf, but more recently she 
has been returning to duty from time to time to do the 
special training in social recreation, jvarty planning and 
drama which she does so well. Her assistance has been 
especially a])j)reeiated at busy seasons of the year when the 
full-time workers’ schedules arc filled. She gave instruc¬ 
tion to 501 leaders in eight communities last year. 

But why should the National Recreation Association 
have a training staff in the first jtlace? 

The importance of training was recognized in the very 
early days of the association, and oiu; of the early items 
in the literature of the movcni(;nt is the associations 
“Normal Course in Flav.”* Through the years many of 
the association's district representatives have themselves 
done some leadershij) training work; and for nine years 
there existed the National Recreation School, a graduate 
professional school organized primarily to prepare care¬ 
fully selected young men and women for eventual executive 
responsibility in community recreation jvrograms. Graduates 
of that course are among the leaders in the field at the 
present time. 

More recently, however, the National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation has focused its training efforts on in-service train¬ 
ing. People who are on the job have immediate and 
continuing need for skills and new program materials. If 
leadership is importatit in recreation, and we all recog¬ 
nize that it is. then everything that can be done to make 
that leadership effective must be done. 

More and more volunteers are hcl|)ing with community 
and agency recreation programs. The service which they 
render is so valuable that it could not possibly be paid for 
out of strained budgets. Whatever can be done to hel|j 
volunteers feel that they are effective is worth doing. NRA 
training courses are carefully planned to meet the needs 
of volunteer leaders. 

Itt larger cities, where in-service training programs arc 

*I’uhlishi'd first in 1^09 as one of a series of paniplilels prepareil 
l)y tile association's "Committee on a Normal Course in Play.” I'lie 
material was later revised and puljlislied in hook form. It is now 
out of print. 


Anne Livingston, NKA, 
conducting a training 
institute in Florida. 


well established, there may tiot be quite the tieed for 
special traitiing programs conducted by NRA training 
workers: but in stnallcr communities where? staffs are 
stnaller and specialists fewer, this traitiing staff has been 
able to tnake an important contribution. This is tiot to say 
(hat larger cities have not fretjuently asked for the special 
help that is available. A traitiing staff, like the one which 
NRA has sponsored for so many years, can make a real 
contribution to any recreation program. 

The defense emergency has now brought more need for 
recreation leadership--among military personnel, defense 
industrial workers, civil defense staffs; and there are al¬ 
ways the regular home front services to Mr. and Mrs. 
Average Citizen which must be continued. 

Improved skills and techiiitjues, a wider range of |)ro- 
grani material, more confidence in leadership abilitv. 
renewed enthusiasm these are some of the thi tigs the 
travelers leave behind with the leaders they have met 
before boarding bus. train or plane for that next stop. 

Fvidenee of the success of the training courses can be 
found in the volmiie of correspondence which reaches NRA 
Headijuarters. Dates are booked months —and in a 
few cases—a year in advance. For all the inconveniences 
of living out of a suitcase week after week, the travelers 
find real satisfaction in their direct contact with other 
recreation leaders whose devotion to their calling makes 
them want to do it better. Satisfaction, too, from letters 
of ap|ireciation that arrive afterward, like the one which 
said, “There is no end to the wonderful things you did for 
us here,” or “Already our program has shown the results 
of the institute,” or “The degree of success of this first 
training institute can only be measured by the numerous 
requests that we have had from many teachers. Girl .Scout 
leaders, YMCA. Boy Scout, Campfire Girls, C.Y.O. and 
P.T.A. volunteers to jilca.se firing it back to this com¬ 
munity next year. Please consider this letter a formal re¬ 
quest,” or “It certainly helps a director and others to have 
someone of your ability come in from' the outside to bring 
stimulation, insjviration atid new ways of doing things, as 
well as skills in new' activities.” 

It looks as if the travelers are here to stay. 



Mk. Gamble, in charge oj NRA service to states, arranges 
for the ''travelers” to keep traveling. He is, also, the 
Assistant Secretary oj the Recreation Congress Committee. 
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J ONATHAN Jones’ great grandfather lived to l)e forty- 
eight: liis grandfatlier to fifty-five. Today, say scien¬ 
tists, Jonathan has a better than even cliance to live past 
sixty-seven. They jioint to the ever increasing number of 
elderly people in the United Stales (an increase of nine 
million adults over sixty-five in the past fifty-one years.) 
But then they ask, “What’s going to be done with our 
elderly?” 

Our society at times has been savage in its disregard of 
the wants and problems of the aged. All too often, a person 
])lus sixty-five is committed to a nursing home or hospital 
because no one lias helped him make an adjustment to 
old age. 

In some cases oldsters refuse to be shoved aside—in¬ 
stead they strike out for themselves. For instance, the 
Mohawk Development Service in Schenectady, New York, 
originated by a sejituagenarian, makes it a policy to hire 
only men over sixty-five. Each emjiloyee, thoroughly ex¬ 
perienced in drafting or some other technical skill, is 
hajijiy and content working in retirement. These active 
older men have no intention of rocking hopelessly on a 
front porch and allowing their respective talents, built up 
after years of arduous exjiericnce, to waste. “We may 
have to slow down a bit, but we’re certainly not stojijiing.” 
is their motto. 

There are others. 


Within .security. His nc.xt 
play requires planning. 



Whafs th 


A retired Army officer recently apjiroached New York 
University's Division of General Education with the re¬ 
quest that they lay out a course of study for him. “I’ve 
seen too many of these people die of retirement and 1 
don't intend to lot it happen to me,” he said. 

There are older jieojile still carrying on in the arts and 
])rofessions, such men as Arturo Toscanini, vigorous and 
productive at eighty-four. Unfortunately, however, the 
Toscaninis are few and far between. The majority of our 
aged are sadly in m^ed of hel])—not merely financial, but 
])sychological and educational as well. 

Recognizing this problem, the Division of General Edu¬ 
cation, the adult school of New York University, recently 
called a two-day conference on “Society and the Older 
Citizen.” Re])rescntcd were government, industry, medi¬ 
cine, labor and education. During the conference various 
methods of dealing with the problems of aging were dis¬ 
cussed and several practical ideas pro))osed. 

Foremost among them was the necessity for a “re¬ 
training ])eriod” for those who have retired from active 
])artieipation in business. To many, this period represents 
a time of “shock.” The sudden inactivity sometimes proves 
more than they can handle. As one oldster put it, “There 
just ain’t nothing to play hookey from anymore.” 

The conferees believe that there is no reason for these 
people and their skills to be lost to society. What is 
necessary is a ])eriod in which they can learn new skills, 
trades, avocations and talents—more suitable for their 
advanced ages. They need occupations and cultural in¬ 
terests which will bring about a happier adjustment to old 
age. 

There are some j)eople over sixty-five who are able to 
help themselves or whose com])anies have provided for 
their well-being, but they arc very much in the minority. 
The rest are really in need of help. 

Retirement is very likely to have medical consequences, 
e^en in cases where financial aid is available. The boring, 
tedious life of those with “nothing to do” sometimes mani¬ 
fests itself in illness for which there are no ])hysiological 
reasons. Those unfortunate enough not to have medical 
advice or anjone interested in them often degenerate into 
semi-helplessness, a detriment to themselves and to society. 
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Next Move for Our Elderly?* 


Because our population is becoming older, it is ex¬ 
tremely important to the nation for this increasing group 
of the aged to be well inforincd. Our aging citizens will 
have a very significant effect upon the nation politically 
and economically; and in local matters the increasing pro¬ 
portion of older men and women will have a direct bearing 
on whether a community is to be a static or dynamic one. 

It is, therefore, of utmost importance that the older 
person be informed and hel]5ed to understand the newer 
social issues and community ])roblems. If this isn’t done, 
the older person who tends to be fixed in his thinking, 
translating the present through the past, might be resistant 
to change, even if it means social improvement. 

There is also the danger that this large unit of our 
population might be used politically for unscrupulous jmr- 
poscs. It is to the best interests of the individual, as well 
as of the community, for the older person to be aware of 
ideas different from his own and of the changes constantly 
taking place in the social and political structure of the 
world. 

Dean Paul A. McGhee, head of the Division of GcneTal 
Education, said of this j)roblem, that to understand better 
what is involved in the process of aging—the j)ositive 
values that come with advancing years as well as the limita¬ 
tions—the older adult needs to become informed on such 
matters as the following: 

a. Financial problems of older people. Social security, 
old age assistance, employment opportunities for older 
workers, self employment. 

b. Physiological aspects of aging. Health education 
courses. 

c. Psychological aspects of aging. Preventive mental 
hjgiene. 

d. Nutritional needs. 

e. Adjustments in family and social relationships. 
Grandparent education. Living with other adults. 

f. Forming new concepts of successful living. Working 
for satisfaction rather than money. 

g. Agencies serving the aged. Public health facilities, 
mental hygiene clinics, visiting nurses, recreation centers, 
employment centers, the old age nursing homes. 

Dean McGhee added, “Already established adult pro¬ 


grams—with no segregation of age groups—-provide a 
wealth of training opportunities and the general cultural 
education so necessai) to full mature living. Also, data 
of the kind described can be integrated into special short 
lecture-discussion courses of value not only to older per¬ 
sons, but to individuals in the middle years who are giving 
thought to successful retirement in later life. A beginTiing 
has been made, but much remains to be done.” 

Like everyone else, our older adults need to love and be 
loved in order to be healthy. Rut this is not possible when 
they are suddenly confronted with inactivity which may 
turn them into croebety, nervous individuals. Psychiatrists 
warn that idle retirement is likely to aggravate personality 
defects, to bring out deep irritations, and turn a fine citi¬ 
zen into a liability to himself and to others. 

Education, the eonfenmee decided, is one of the im- 
])ortant answers to the double (piestion, “What can W'c do 
for the increasing number of elderly ])eo])le, and what can 
they do for themselves?” It is not the only answer, but it 
will help enrich the lives of millions of Americans who 
otherwise would be left helplessly rocking their way into 
senility. 

‘Released by New Vork University Bureau of Information. 


Sculpture is one of the many arts gaining in popularity among men 
and women who soon fate retirement and long empty hours. 







One “innst on tlie program: each camper had to make liis or lier own 
name tag. Wooden scinares, macaroni letters, glue, pins and brnslies 
were on hand and original masterpieces were turned out in no time. 


“Haven’t played croquet for deeades.” Mrs. C. 
sputtered. .She found it a great surprise and a 
pleasant one. to win over her eo-players. 


Food prepared hy Oakland recreation department camp cooks was 
delivered piping hot. Noon-time rulings included. “Serve >ourself.'’ 
" seconds lor alf ' and "hel|) clean np. " Campers traveled hack and 
forth ])>• chartered hns. remaining until evening on Thursday for a 
hot meal sersed around the campfire instead ol mid-day luncheon. 


Making marhleized paper for gift wra|)|)ings oecnpied leisure 
f these lour. Other eralts were popidar. Strolls, nature talks 
ks. Hy casting, row boating, games of all kinds and “jnst plain 
ont-ol-doors made camp days memorable to all. 


“Toast for us. ’ said these two campers, when 
they spotted this concrete outdoor lireplace 
with a consenient grill, in the Fake Temeseal 
picnic area. Many seniors tried their hands. 














More than sixty men ant] women, "past 50." experienced the time of their lives last .\iisiist at the M est 
Coast’s first day camp for senior eitizens, sponsored by the Oakland. California, recreation department. 
Stunts and skits, "tall tales" and sings around the campfire were acclaimed the best fun ever. 


iY CAMP FOR OLDSTERS 


liobcrt W. Crawford has hcen .su|)(Mintcn(lt,‘nl of recreation in Oakland. California 
sinee 1946. after ser\ ing ns f S.\ Lieutenant Commander Keereation and Welfan' 
Odieer and as Sjieeial .'ser\ iet' Director. Veterans Administration. He was in¬ 
strumental in setting up one of the first cits-wide headquarters for senior citizens 
on the West Coast, under public recreation auspices, and received the Oakland 
Junior Chamlier of Commerce Good Government award in 191!!. 


Having served the citv of Oakland as Chief V arden of tlie civilian defense ])ro- 
gram during the earlv part of this year, Mr. Crawford is transferring to the 
jiosition of Su])erintendent of Ivecreation of Fliiladelphia. Pennsv 1\ania. effec¬ 
tive March 1.5. I9.S2. 


Robert \\. Crawford 
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EFORE any wise plan can lie set up for elderly people 
or for any other group of people, it is necessary to 
have a clearly defined ideal in mind, a target to aim at—a 
goal, which jierhaps is never reached but toward which 
we hope to move at any rate. Such an ideal community 
would he one in which each member lived the abundant 
life of vigorous good health of body and soul, but w'e find 
ourselves involved in definitions. What is good health? 
Health is a shibboleth which is on everyone’s tongue hut 
to which each tongue gives a new meaning. The oculist is 
primarily interested in health of the eyes, the cardiologist 
in health of the heart and the arteries, the public health 
ofiieer in freedom from infectious disease, the psychiatrist 
in mental well-being. 1 want to make the point very clear 
that health is essentially indivisahle. There is no such 
thing as a truly healthy body when the spirit is sick, and 
there is no such thing as a truly healthy minil and spirit 
in a body which is wracked by physical disease. 1 remem¬ 
ber a neighbor of ours when I was a little boy who sensed 
this truth. She was a very religions person and she wisely 
excused the jieccadillos of a fellow church memher with 
the remark that it was very hard for a dyspej)tic to enjoy 
religion. 

Do you and I need to be mentally and emotionally 
w’ell? I ask that question because I feel that older people 
are like the rest of us. There is no mysterious scachange 
which takes place at sixty or sixty-five making the re¬ 
quirements for the ahundant life differ in later years from 
those of middle age. So what are the things that you and 
1 need to he truly well and happy? It is precisely on this 
point of what we need, and what wc imagine we need, that 
there is some of the fuzziest thinking. There is an almost 
universal impression, an almost instinctive reaction, that 
what we need most is an assured and ever increasing 
inflow of possessions, pleasures, friendships, appreciation. 
This is the short-sighted, the childish, the egocentric point 
of view. When insight becomes mature wc then make the 
great discovery that what wc need most is an outflow ol 

•Addres:^ gion hy I!o-lon t)hysi<iaii at the National Recreation 
Congress in October, 1951. 



Allen G. Brailey, M. D. 

interest and creative energy into the community about us. 
We are rich not in what wc take hut in what we give 
away. He that seeketh to save his life shall lose it. There 
is no more certain way to become sick and miserable than 
to have denied to tts the opportunity to take an integral 
and productive part in the life of the community. 

It is here that society has gone astray in its thinking 
about older peoj)le. It has tended to adopt the viewpoint 
that the most delectable state for any man is one of idle¬ 
ness, that the goal of one's active years is finally to he 
snjiported in idlene.ss. that a grown, mature adult can again 
he happy in the condition of the infant wherein he receives 
all of h is needs from society but no longer makes any 
contribution thereto. No one really wants to be idle. No 
one wants to he unnecessary, to he shelved, be set aside, a 
mere parasite, ornamental perhaps, hut useless nevertheless. 
Everyone is really ha])piest when his faculties and capaci¬ 
ties, however meagre, are used to the full. If you will 
recall the happy days in your experience, almost w'ithout 
exception you will find that they ha\e been days when 
your energies were wholly taken up in some useful project 
or enterprise. 

For the indigent old, society has made a beginning at 
least. In this country it does provide at least a subsistence 
of food and shelter, but it is all too apparent that the 
results arc pitifully inadeijuate. The hare avoidance of 
starvation is no bright substitute for death. Have you ever 
visited a City Home, or Home for Indigent Females or 
Home for Aged Couples? What haunts me in such places 
is not neglect of the body. Often the quarters are clean 
and neat and warm enough. But those rows of people 
sitting against the wall with bored, listless, hopeless faces, 
waiting only for the next meal because they have nothing 
else to do! 

Contrast with these dejected, often (lucrulous people the 
contented. frc(iuentl\ delightful, older peo])le who live in 
our homes or on our streets. I do not think the difference 
can he explained on a simple economic basis. Nor is it 
true that the more fortunate groiq) was necessarily horn 
with greater resources of character or of capacity for find- 
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ing life interesting. It is rather tliat they still have some¬ 
thing for which to live. They arc still wanted hy someone, 
d'hey are often still needed in some essential household 
role, such as carpenter, tinker, gardener, babysitter. They 
still have a market for their outflow of energy, interest and 
affection. 

Nevertheless, these people who make no complaint, 
whose lives seem to them and to others quite satisfying, 
often taste only a fraction of the zest of life which might 
he theirs. Patients of mine who have held positions of 
considerable responsibility come to the retiring age and 1 
say to them: Do not retire from work, retire to more con¬ 
genial work,—for the Community Fund, for the Red 
Cross, for the church or the schools, for the Scouts. And 
they reply: Oh, Doctor, you can't imagine how busy 1 am. 
Why, I spend an hour every day edging the lawn: then 1 
have to do shopping for Mary. And there are the grand¬ 
children whom we want to visit every week. They are not 
unhappy. They are busy enough to escape boredom; but 
they are too willing to dally away their days, to let their 
special talents and abilities, perfected by long years of 
e.xperience, gradually rust away from sheer disuse. And 
to the extent that they stop the outflow of their abilities 
into the community and are content to contract into their 
own petty selves, to that extent they become less healthy. 
All too often the change in interest proves lethal and they 
come to a premature end. Life is synonymous with growth 
and when growth stops, life is not apt to linger much 
longer. 

It is easy to divide older people into two classes, the 
indigent and the independent. To some extent this is 
justifiable and inevitable, but this problem of the relation 
of life interest to health has nothing to do with monetary 
income. 1 would like to see all older people meet their 


Readers:—Dr. Brailey’s suggestion of elubs for the 
elderly is excellent, but are sueh elubs the only 
answer? Many reereation departments are suc- 
eessfully ineluding these people, with other age 
groups, in various phases of the general reerea¬ 
tion program—sueh as square daneing, singing, 
arts and erafts, parties. ^Von’t you please write 
us briefly, stating your own experience in this 
respect?—Ed. 


needs and problems together and not as two separated 
economic groups. 

The very large majority of older people who are eco¬ 
nomically independent w'ill shun any effort you make 
which has the slightest suggestion of charity. On the other 
hand if you consider together all the people in y our com¬ 
munity who are sixty years old, or older, you will find 
that they constitute nearly ten percent of the entire pojmla- 
tion. They control funds enough to finance their own 
salvation, if they can only be sparked by the right leader¬ 
ship and inspired by a vision of the possibilities which 
they may realize. 

Why should not our older folk be organized into clubs, 
with both social and business aspects, something in the 



Meriden, Connecticut, older folks enjoy the sociability that goes 
with a cup of tea; and now have a fine clubhouse of their own. 


manner of the National Grange, perhaps? Some of the 
functions of such elubs ought to be to find employment in 
the business world for those who wish to be employed, to 
equip hobby shops for woodworking, weaving, jewelry 
making, painting and so on. Such shops would provide the 
delights of teaching for ex-teachers and instruction for 
would-be pupils. Such clubs should provide, also, (juarters 
for dinners, get togethers and fun, with opportunities for 
culinary artists to i)ractice their art. 

Our mass production civilization has provided ns with 
an extraordinary number of gadgets which are relatively 
cheap. By the same token we have become poor in the ar¬ 
tistic forms which may be expressed in individual hand¬ 
crafts. The handcrafts which such clubs could turn out 
might in time prove self-supporting, but whether they earn 
their way in whole or in part is not very important. They 
would make life happy and significant for a great many 
people, if the idea once became popular, and such a divi¬ 
dend would surely justify the cost. As you can see, 1 feel 
that the chief distinction between the activities of a man 
or a woman before retiring and after retiring should be 
that after retiring be ought to be free to do congenial work 
and no longer be re(iuircd to meet a deadline or punch a 
time clock. 

Is recreation needed for older peoj)le? Of course it is. 
But recreation is that which recreates and activity which 
is recreative for one person may not be recreative for 
another. What is needed by our older folk is not more 
television sets, more free movies, more moonlight sailing 
down the bay. Their recreation should be that which leaves 
them with the deep conviction: 1 still belong to this com¬ 
munity. 1 have friends here, and 1 am needed here. I am 
respected by the members of this community both as a 
person and for the things which I do to make it a better 
community in which to live. 


March 1952 
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MC OF TiiK MOST INTKUKSTIN(; and exciting develoj)- 
nicnls in \\'inni])('g during the past \ear has l)een 
the expansion of lei.sur(vtiine ser\ ices for senior citizens. 

Two \ears ago. tlie Cit\ of Winnipeg asked the Central 
Volunteer Bureau to undertake enlerlaininent for Old Age 
Pensioners at the T.oth-Birthday Celehrations of the city. 
Some three hundred v(dunteers were involved in this proj¬ 
ect. and after a ver\ successful picnic for over fifteen hun¬ 
dred guests, the \ olunteers made their report to the bureau. 
Time after time their notes and phone calls asked the same 
(piestion. ‘‘Can more he done for these lonely people? Are 
there an\ facilities for some kind of services for them?” 

One of the most vital services volunteers can offer the 
community is inlerprelalion. If the\ see a need, they can 
re]iort it and help meet it: and tliis is exactly what ha]i- 
pened here. A “.Senior Citizens’ Becreation Committee’’ 
was formed h\ the C.V.B. hoard and things started. 

The first thing, of course, was a study of existing ser\- 
iees to diseo\er the scope of their work. Many groups are 
d<iing a sj)lendid joh: the National Council of Jewish 
\\ omen w itli their Coldeu Age Cluh, the Soroptimists with 
llieir Happ\ Hour Cluh. the Women’s Presbytery of the 
I nited Church with their Happy Hour Cluh, and so on. 
Coniinittee memhers put their heads together and ])Ooled 
all the learning and ex|)erience that could he found. Writ¬ 
ten and printed material from all over the continent was 
gathered and studied. A huge sjiot map of the city was 
jjiepared. and existing services noted along with data con¬ 
cerning concentration of the population of senior citizens. 

Before an\ action was taken, the committee thought 
earefnil) about standards of service, cjualit) and type of 
])rogram re(piired. and the |iart to he played l)\ volunteers. 
Winnipeg is uni(|ue in the number of community clubs in 
operation in the cit\. The j)uhlic parks hoard has hel])ed 
in the building of eommunit\ centers in many areas, and 
the C.V.B. committee recognized such centers as ideal 
locations for senior citizens’ recreation. 

The committee, consisting of both professional and la) 
re])resentati\es of various interested groups, such as the 
Nati(^nal Council and the .Soroj)timist Club, and the School 
of Social Work of the I’niversit) of Manitoba, decided 
that before an\ long-term ])rojeet could be successful, it 
must he tested and pro\en on a small scale. So a pilot 
project was planned. 

riie Ladies’ Auxiliaiw of the West-Lnd Memorial Com- 
munit) Club was ajjproached and their enthusiastic 
eoo])eralion was immediate and encouraging. One of the 
basic |)rineip|ps on which the committee insisted was the 
active ])artici|)ation of the senior citiz(‘ns themsehes. The 
planning grou]) consisted of some volunteers from the 
Ladies’ Auxiliarv. some mendicrs of the C.V.B. committee. 


Miss Baykr is Exerulive SrciPlary. C.eniral I'olunteer Bii- 
retiii, l)ppart:ncnl oj irclliirp C.oiini il oj Greater IVinnipef'. 


Mary Elizabeth Bayer 

and a grou|( of senior citizens from the area. L\'er) detail 
of organization was carefully considered, and dilfieiilties 
were antiei|)ated as far ahead as possible. As a result of 
this cautious and deliberate planning, the Pioneer Social 
Cluh at the West-End Memorial is a flourishing success. 

The ])ilot |)roject was moving along nicely when a flood 
halted all progress in the w<irk of the committee. How’ever, 
some fift) members of the Pioneer Social Cluh were able 
to hel]) with the flood operations at the center, thereby 
|)ro\ing a second basic ])rinciple—that the s(‘nior citizen 
can ser\e the community as well as he seined. 

The Broadwa\-Optimist Community Cluh was ap- 
|)roachcd next, and here w'as a real challenge. The area 
was large, and the potential inemhership of the senior citi¬ 
zen’s groiij) was iinjmssihle to estimate. Nonetheless, the 
vidunteers went to work, and from a handful of fourteen 
memhers. the cluh mushroomed until it now has over one 
hundred and fift) tiKMiihers. They meet for a social after¬ 
noon every Wednesday, and their Glee Cluh meets on 
Frida), their discussion grouji on Monday afternoons. The 
club has filled a real need in terms of offering friendship 
to lonely ]ieople, activit) and interest where there was 
boredom, happiness where there was discontent. 

Clubs were started in three other centers, and in the 
course of one \ear, regular leisure-time services have been 
made axailahle for over three hundred senior citizens, in 
addition to those already served h) other agencies. 

d’he ke)note has been participation by the club inein- 
hers themselves. In a training course offered by the C.V.B., 
for Milunteers working with senior citizens, self-govern¬ 
ment h\ the senior citizens is stressed. The course in¬ 
cludes special techniques of organization and administra¬ 
tion. program planning, financing, intake, all directed 
toward the active ])articipalion of the senior club members. 
The bureau is ready to offer continuing supervision and 
guidance to all volunteers. 

The volunteers learn that senior citizens are not “just 
like children”, and that—contrary to popular belief—they 
are mature and sensible adults with a very real eoiitribu- 
tion to make to society. The) need the help of volunteers, 
but the) need understanding rather than patronage, and 
an o|)portunilv to plan their own show rather than merely 
to accept a hand-out. Again and again the importance of 
careful advance planning has been emphasized, and volun¬ 
teers have been advised of the resources in the community 
which are available to club members. 

Without volunteers, such a |)rojeet as this could never 
succeed. Certainly, guidance by jirofessional workers is 
\ital. but the final test comes through the volunteer who 
must he willing to learn, eager to w'ork and faithful to the 
joh he or she has accepted. 

The |)attern has been successfully sketched and tried. 
It is to be hoped that initial success in this field is the 
heginning of e\'er-growing ex|)ansion in the matter of well- 
planned leisure-time services for our senior citizens. 
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l{(•(■^(■al ion ii- .'i\ iionMiioiis willi srrvice. and to tlif di- 
rcflor of recitation there is no <;;r(’ater soiiree of satisfac¬ 
tion than tliat of <)hser\ ing the result of Ids clforts to h(d|) 
his fedlow men to enrich their way of living. It is the smile 
on the face of the freckled youngster who has hooked a 
hig one. or the stout lad who has slammed out a homer, 
or the little miss who has just learni'd the art of a graceful 
dive, (/reat as these satisfactions arc. however, they are 
liumhie in ( ontrast to tlie su|)renie experience of seeing the 
sparkle return to the eyes, a sprightliness to the step of 
the “Golden Ager” who has been hel|)ed to find a new 
meaning to life. The advent of tlie Golden Age Glnhs has 
hrought hap|jiness to scores of people for whom, jirevious- 
ly, each dreary day had hecn the same as the one jire- 
ceding it. 

Only the ingenuity and imagination of the jierson in 
charge can limit the ])rogram of the Golden Agers. Grea- 
live and cultural pursuits, social activities and even mild 
athletic endea\ors all fit well into a scheme of things. It 
all starts with the simple idea of meeting peojile of similar 
ages, tastes and ideals, of ehatting over old times and hav¬ 
ing the opjiortunity of preparing and eating suitable re¬ 
freshments together. 

The majority of Golden Age Gluhs follow the |)rinciple 
of eliminating dues, to sjiare cmharrassment to anyone, 
hut giving to those who want to lielp out financially in 
some way, liowever small, a chance to contribute. A re- 
cejitacle is |)laced somewhere in the cinhrooms and am 
member who so desires, may drop something into the 
kitty. 

The Golden Age Glub of Meriden, Gonnecticut. was or¬ 
ganized in A])ril 1951 as one of the services of the de¬ 
partment of recreation. A series of newspaper articles pre¬ 
ceded the opening session so that the elderly peojrle were 
somewhat ])repared for wliat was to come. The first meet¬ 
ing was a huge success; and of the group of men on the 
speaker’s platform, all were over eighty—each a leader and 
still actividy engaged in his own special field. One was 
Mr. Arthur Williamson, eighty-one-year-old Westchester 
artist, who e.xhibits his yraintings every year, and another, 
Mr. Jose|)h B. Zellman. who has twice ap|5eared on the 
television show “Life begins at Eighty.” Mr. Zellman is 
actively engaged in teaching music in Meriden and main¬ 
tains his own studio. 

On every Saturdav afternoon, tlie Girl’s Glub coojierated 
by loaning its facilities. These consisted of a large gymna¬ 
sium. with kitchen and dressing rooms all on the same 
lloor. Tin' thirty-five charter members of the club felt 
that more ])eo])le should he brought into the fold, and 
each memher was delighted to helji out in this respect. In 
si.\ weeks there were sixty-five registered members, with 
about sixty faithfully attending every meeting. With the 
advent of hot weather it was decided to curtail the weekly 

.VIk. Cook is the Superintendrnt of Rrereation in Meriden. 


William B. Cook 

meetings in faror of periodic outings. Three of these were 
held at various jilaics in \lcri<h'n. one of them a joint 
meeting with a group from .Shelton. All concerned en¬ 
joyed the joint mi'cting so mu<L that it was decided to 
hold a larger meeting in September, which would include 
as many clubs as possible. 

In the meantime, activiti went on for the Meriden 
group. One of the local theatri's ojiened it.s doors to the 
Golden Agers once a week, a local s])ortsman took the 
male members dee]) sea fishing, and one of the local tele¬ 
vision stores donated a TV set to the club. It is loaned 
out, at two-week intervals, to shut-ins-—to bring ha])]iiness 
and a glimpse of the ouside world to those unable to come 
to the meetings. 

For the joint jamboree In Meriden, invitations were 
sent to clubs in Shelton, New Haven, New Britain, Hart¬ 
ford and East Hartford. All of these agreed to meet with 
the .Meriden club on Sejitemher 22, 1951, lor a day of en¬ 
tertainment, discussions, exHihits and lunch. Oldest among 
the two hundred to two hundred fifty Golden Agers attend¬ 
ing, and one of the most aetite, was ninety-ninc-year-old 
George Worcester, Vice Bresident of the New Haven Club. 



Singing is popular with everyone, and the Meriden Golden Agers 
are no exeeption. All enjoyed a fine time at the joint meeting. 


The jirogram got utider way at ten a.m. when Reverend 
George Hagendorn was called U]ion for the invocation. The 
|)rogram included greetings hv Mayor Howard E. Houston, 
an invitation to visit the Bradley Home, addre.sses by each 
of the various club presidents, and a speech by .Mr. Hector 
Le Maire. Director of Education at the Rocky Hill Veter¬ 
an s Hospital. Dr. Bertram Ball, president of the New 
Hau'n club, was elected chairman for tin' coming tear. 
Highlight of the day was the announcement that the city 
would make the Andrews Homestead, historical landmark 
in Meriden, available to the Golden Agers for their club 
rooms. Thus, the Meriden group will he one of the few 
clubs now maintaining its own clubhouse a head(piarters 
available for use at any hour of the day or night. 
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how To Do It 


Make 


ijour 


own baseball bases 


METHOD 


^ MATER\AL5 

l.Old fire hose. 

2. inch bolts. 

3. Vashers. 
White paint'. 


« 

1. For each base cut six pieces of fire hose fifteen inches \oncj 

2. Cal' fhree holes in each piece of fire bose "'c- . 


Fire Ho^e- 




■Hole 


i >'■' n 




3. Assemble. 


_j_I_ 

/ba/ 



Hote: f 



4. Pa inf base white 


Loncjp/eces oFhose can be used for foul lines. Driue long 
spikes fhru fire hose at six foof infervals fo hold in place . 
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Sl^*-**^ ......A Scanlon 



HERE^S THE LATEST; but it’s not really news! For many years now, 
The Newspaper has ranked high on the list of popular themes for prize winning 
parties, and it’s easy to understand why. The program possibilities that present 
themselves along this line are limitless. 

Just think of all the different columns, sections and page headings in the 
average paper. These alone provide innumerable ideas for program, decoration 
and refreshments. The way in which such ideas are used will depend on the 
people who are using them. There could be one hundred newspaper parties and 
not two of them alike! 


One party group used page headings 
as part of the decoration. High on 
each blank space of wall they stapled 
large colored letters that spelled out 
Society, Art, Comics, Sports, House¬ 
hold, Classified Ads, and so on. Un¬ 
der these headings appeared appro¬ 
priate news items—most of them in¬ 
cluding names of people present. You 
can easily imagine that there was 
“never a dull moment” at this party! 
Everyone found something of interest 
and amusement, somewhere on the 
wall. Those who found their own 
names added most to the laughter. (In¬ 
cidentally, aU news items had been 
carefully checked by the general chair¬ 
man before they were posted. The ob¬ 
ject was to keep people amused—even 
at someone else’s expense, but in a 
friendly, kindly manner. Had anyone 
gone home with hurt feelings the par¬ 
ty would have been better without these 
news items!) 


Miss Scanlon is a training specialist 
in social recreation on the NRA staff. 


Another group, giving the same kind 
of party, used a pre-party activity that 
was in keeping with the theme. All 
about the room, the committee had 
posted pictures of people famous in 
the news, and placed a number on 
each. The pictures were mounted on 
colored paper and arranged in hap¬ 
hazard manner. Some were high on 
the walls, some low; some were easy 
tt> find, some not; and no attempt had 
been made to keep them in numerical 
order. Upon arrival, each player was 
given a pencil and paper and told to 
number his paper from one to twenty. 
This accomplished, he was free to 
wander from picture to picture, and 
beside the corresponding number on 
his own paper, he was to write his 
identification of the person in each 
picture. 

The pictures had been clipped from 
any and every page in the paper! The 
people who read only the front page 
had no trouble at all recognizing the 
local hero of the day whose deeds (and 
face) had recently appeared in the 


news. Younger readers who devote so 
much time to the comics found their 
favorites on the wall, too! The town 
fathers easily identified the mayor, 
town clerk and superintendent of 
schools—who were also “among those 
present.” The high school group quick¬ 
ly recognized their football captain, 
coach and others. Perhaps no one play¬ 
ing the game could identify all of the 
pictures, but there was almost no play¬ 
er who could not identify some. The 
committee had considered every age 
and interest group. 

Special events of the evening have 
sometimes been fitted into the “page 
idea.” The stage has been designated 
as the Fashion Page and at some 
point in the evening a fashion show is 
presented. Even the “fashions” thus 
become part of the program. First, the 
players are divided into teams. Each 
team is given a pile of newspapers and 
a bundle of toothpicks. At a signal 
from the leader, each team dresses one 
of its own members in the “latest.” At 
the end of the time allocated, usually 
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alioiit ten iiiiiiutcs. (‘ncli team sends ils 
model haekslage wliile otlier meml)eis 
get tlie liesl seat tlie\ can find to view 
tlie feature jinidnetion. 

\ fasliion eonnnentator is a "mnst. ' 
SomeotK’ from tlie loeal radio station 
is Lisnalh glad to hel|i out in tins re¬ 
spect. l.ast. l)Ut far from least, comes 
an aceomjianist. A good pianist, who 
can ipiiekK think of an appropriate 
tiiiK' for (“ach model, will do imieh to 
insure the sueress of the show. .Some 
nmnhers that are freqnentl) iisi'd are 
"A l’rett\ (iirl," “Paper Doll,” “Pretty 
Bal)\,“ “Oh, You Beautiful Doll,” 
".''wei't and l^oveh. " “.''chool Da\s.'’ 
“Here Comes the Bride and “B\ the 
Sea. B\ the .Sea, By the Beautiful 
Sea." .''ome of the.se ean he used with 
almost am model, others for only cer¬ 
tain ones. But \ou can he almost sure 
of at least oni' bride, and one bathing 
beauty (usually the biggest man pres¬ 
ent I ap]iearing in the show. 

To allow more leewa) and provide a 
greater variety of models, the teams 
are sometimes allowed to draw from 
ni)\ Jiage instead of just the fashion 
page. The name of the event then 
often becomes P.AK.ADE OF PkopLE 
Who Mark ihe Af.ws. In this in¬ 
stance. Indians. Hawaiians, sailors, sol¬ 
diers. baseball plajers usuall) ajipear, 
too. In either event, this jiart of the 
program is Aer\ likely to he the hit of 
the evening. 

Befreshment corners, or tables, have 
been labeled Hoi.'SEIlOI.u in keeping 
with the ])age heading idea. One grouji. 
however, served refreshments front the 
I’kfss Box—over which hung a large 
sign, ‘'Cat. drink and he meri). for to¬ 
morrow' A ou meet a deadline.” 

f)nce, when one of the committee 
members ha]i])ened to he a talented 
artist. h(! was established with his 
ea.sel, charcoal and other ecjuijtment 
under the heading (ioMics. Here he 
(juieki) sketeh(‘d jtictures of an)one 
who eared to sit for a portrait. When 
each was ctmipleted it was hung on the 
wall, for Comic: PAt;E behind the art¬ 
ist. l'Aer\one jtresent, whether or not 
h(‘ had courage to sit himself, en- 
jo\ed looking at the “eomics." I’eople 
who ])osed claimed their pictures at 
the end of the part), and had a sou- 
\enir to take home with them. 

To promote* this aetivitv. a person 
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dressed as a well known eomie 
character cve’ut among the jearticipants 
distributing jiamphlets which said, 
“.'■'ce 'ton In the I'unnii’s,” and told 
about the artist and his pait in the 
I'M'iiing's progiam. 

For general atmosjehere. committees 
ha\(“ been known to wi'ar green e\e 
shades and pencils behind their cars. 
Photographers evith real or make be¬ 
lieve cameras liaAc ruslted here and 
there taking ])ictures. Roving re¬ 
porters have gone about asking ])er- 
fectly ridiculous questions. W^omen 
AN bo rejiresent Dorothy Dix, the editor 
of Advice to the Lovelorn and similar 
columns have added immeasurably to 
the spirit of the occasion. Front door, 
first night type of intervieAVs, .set the 
stage, as it Avere, early! Needless to say, 
the success of these ventures depends 
greatl) upon the people Avho take the 
leading parts in them! 

Program, or special activities, can 
he thought up or adapted. A varia¬ 
tion of the game, “Animated Alpha¬ 
bet.” has been used often. Instead of 
forming Avords, hoAvever, the teams in 
this case “make the headlines.” Tavo 
teams, of tAventy-eight players each, 
are lined up on either side of the 
room, facing each other. Fach team 
is given a dilTerent colored set of al¬ 
phabet cards. Each player on the team 



Indds one letter. The leader reads 
aloud a headline. Players, from each 
t(‘am, holding the letters used in the 
headline hurry to a designated S])ot 
and arrange them.selves in jiroper se¬ 
quence that is, so that the headline 
can easily he r(‘ad by the remainder 
of the group. First team to accomplish 
this Avins a itoint! Headlines that can 
he used include: Big Sale; Man Rites 
Dog: .Sho]) Earl); Give Noav; Cab 
Lost; and so on. (Such headlines use a 
given letter onl) once! I 

The old game of “Reuben and Ra¬ 


chel'’ can he pla)ed as “Maggie and 
Jiggs.” Both arc in the center of a 
circle formed by the other ])layers. 
Maggie is blindfolded, .‘'he calls Jiggs 
who ohedienti) ansAvers. “Here Mag¬ 
gie! ' Wdiercnpon Maggie reaches out 
and tries to grab him. But Jiggs, 
knoAving AAhat Avill happen if he gets 
caught, ducks and dodges and tries to 
escape her clutches. Maggie continues 
calling and Jiggs jiromptly ansAvers— 
until as ahvays. he's caught. (The cir¬ 
cle may huA'c to close in repeatedly 
until ])oor Jiggs has no chance to es¬ 
cape, but the end is ahA'ays the same.) 

“Dogh ouse ’ is also a variation of an 
old favorite. Players are seated in a 
horseshoe formatiem. One player, 
“DagAvood ’ sits alone in front of and 
facing the group. The place Avhere he 
is sitting is knoAvn as the “doghouse” 
—the place Avhere DagAvood spends 
most of his time. But DagAvood doesn’t 
like to he in the doghouse, so he calls 
on his friends to help him out. These 
are so numerous he cannot remember 
all their names. So he calls them by 
number. (Players are numbered from 
left to right around the horseshoe. 
Highest number is Dagw'ood’s. All 
pla)ers retain their original numbers 
throughout game.) The players desig¬ 
nated by the numbers DagAvood calls 
must jump up and trade places. Dag¬ 
Avood meanwhile tries to gel into one 
of the A'acated seats. The pla)*er left 
Avithout a seat has to go into the dog¬ 
house; and he becomes knoAvn as Dag¬ 
Avood -even though he retains his 
original number. When DagAvood be¬ 
comes hard pressed he calls loudly on 
his very best friend—“Blondie.” WTien 
he does, everyone must gel up and 
change seats. DagAvood is almost sure 
to get out of the doghouse on this 
move. 

The perennial pattern of charades 
may he easily adapted to newspaper 
themes. Such slogans as, “All the 
iieAvs that’s fit to print,” or famous 
editorial names may he used. 

There arc many other games, and 
many other ideas Avhich can he ada]>ted 
to a NcAvspaper Part). These are only 
a fpAV that have been tried! When you 
liaAe ) ()ur neAVspaper party, Avon’t you 
])lease send us an account of some of 
the things aou found most successful? 
W'e’d like to hear about them. 
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Expciiilitim^s 


• Tile IJccreatioii and I’ark Yearbook 
for 1950 made available for the first 
time information as to the total ex- 
])enditurcs by municipalities for rec¬ 
reation and park service. The year¬ 
book figures jirovide the basis for 
eom])arisons of recreation and park 
expenditures by cities of varying popu¬ 
lation groups. Th(! table that follows 
indicates the per ea])ita expenditures 
in 403 cities that reported the employ¬ 
ment of full-time, year-round recrea¬ 
tion leadership in 1950 and also the 
amount spent for recreation and park 
services. It affords an answer to the 
question that is often asked: “What 
do other cities in our population group 
spend for parks and recreation?” 

It will be noted from the following 
table that the highest per ca])ita ex- 


pcnditurcs are found, on the avcragi-. 
in the cities under 25.000 in jiojiula- 
tion. Cities between 25,000 and 50,000 
S|)end tlie least ])er ca])ita and the 
larger cities spend increasingly more. 
No grouj) of cities over 50,000, how¬ 
ever. spent as much in 1950 as the 
three gioups with an under 25.000 
population. 

Also, in the table, only current ex¬ 
penditures for operation, maintenance 
and leadership are recorded -<aj)ital 
items are omitted. Cities spending 
more than three dollars |)er capita for 
parks and recreation outnumber those 
s|)ending less than two dollars. The 
average per capita expenditure was 
between two and three d<illars per 
capita. Thirt) cities spent five dollars 
or more per capita in 1950. 





Parks 



TOTAL EXPENDITURES 


Population 

Numlier 

of 

Average 

per 

Table 1 

N 

uihImt 

of Cilii’s ^vitlI Per 
Exjirnditnru of 

Capita 


t Indrr 

S.50 

to 

s;i.0() 

to 

11..50 
to 

$2.00 

to 

$3.00 

to 

$4.00 

to 

$5.00 

and 

(iroiip 

Cities 

(-‘apila 

*..50 

$.99 

11.49 

*1.99 

.*2.99 

*3.99 

.*4.99 

Over 

Under 5,000 

17 

*0.30 

— 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

2 

0 

,^r,000- 10,000 

'll 

.*3.37 


3 

1 

0 

It 

0 

;5 

0 

10,000- 2,i,000 

92 

.*2.78 

1 

0 

18 

1.5 

23 

17 

4 

8 

25,000- ,50.000 

81 

.*2.19 

3 

9 

18 

14 

2'1 

11 

2 

3 

50.000 • 100,000 

78 

$2..S4 

1 

5 

14 

17 

24 

7 

0 

4 

100,000-250,000 

55 

*2.40 

- 

.3 

8 

11 

17 

8 


— 

250,000 and over 

30 

$2.04 

— 

— 

5 

0 

10 

0 

-- 

3 

Totals 

403 

*2.70 

5 

27 

05 

73 

122 

57 

24 

30 


Table 11. which follows, indicates 
the per capita expenditures for leadcr- 
shi]) salaries and wages in 373 cities 
with full-time, year-round leadership. 
In general, the average per capita ex¬ 
penditure for leadership decreases 
with the size of the city. The highest 
|)er capita expenditure is made in cities 
under 5.000; the lowest, in cities be¬ 


tween 100.000 and 250.000. Cities 
spending less than fift\ cents per ea])i- 
ta ci|ual in number those spending 
hetween fift} cents and one dollar. A 
total of sixt\-five cities spent more 
than one dollar per capita for leader- 
shijj in 1950. The number of these 
sj)ending in excess of two dollars 
doubled since 1948. 


LEADERSHIP EXPENDITURES 


Table II 


Xumhpi' of Cities with Per Caiiita 
_Expenditure of_ 


Population 

Croup 

• Number 
of 

Cities 

Average 

per 

Capita 

Under 

S.25 

$.25 

to 

$.49 

$.,50 

to 

$.74 

$.75 

to 

$.99 

$1.00 

to 

$1.49 

$1.,50 

to 

$1.99 

$2.00 

and 

Over 

I’lider 5.000 

13 

$1.90 

— 

1 

1 

2 

4 

t 

4 

5,000- 10,000 

34 

$1.09 

— 

4 

9 

5 

10 

3 

3 

10,000- 25.000 

8,5 

$ .74 

4 

22 

2.3 

22 

9 

4 

1 

25.000- 50.000 

83 

$ .63 

8 

27 

28 

9 

7 

2 

2 

.50,000- 100,000 

71 

S .55 

12 

29 

13 

7 

10 

— 

_ 

100,000 - 2.50,000 

53 

$ .48 

13 

16 

15 

5 

4 

— 


250,000 and ovrr 

84 

S .51 

5 

14 

8 

6 

1 

— 

- 

Totals 

373 

CS 

00 

42 

113 

97 

.56 

45 

10 

10 
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THE NEW 9TH EDITION 
HANDICRAFT 
BY LESTER GRISWOLD 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
SIMPLIFIED 

PROCEDURE & PROJECTS 

Basketry Lapidary 

Bookbinding Lealhcrcraft 

Ceramics Melalcrafl 

Cordcraft Plastics 

Fabric Decoration Weaving 
Woodworking 
PRICE $4.00 

Order from Booksellers and Craft Supply 
Dealers 


(T..it's for a 
6i/mnasium... 

I 

MlUUtI 

• Gymnasium Equipment 

• Teiescopit Gym Seats 

e Basketball Scoreboartis 

e Basketball Backstops 

e Steel Lackers, Leckerobes 
and Grade-Robes 

|FRED MEDART PRODUGS^inc. 

0566 DE KlUl 5T. $T. LOUIS 18, MO. 




For 78 rears 
T6e Sfeni^erWOf Oue/ityl 


Comparisons of total recreation and increase in tlie per capita expenditure 

park expenditures in 1950 and in |>rp- for recreation leadersiiip in every 

ceding years are not possil)le i)Pcaiise poj)ulation grouj) iietween 1946 and 

total park expenditures were included 1950. During this period the average 

in the yearbook for 1950. for the first ])er capita figure, for ail the eities re¬ 
time. Leadership expenditures, how- porting, increased forty-five ]jer cent 

ever, have been reported in each year- during the four year period, 

book. Table 111 indicates the marked 

LEADERSHIP EXPENDITURES 1946, 1948, 1950 


Populalion 

Group 

Table 111 

Average 

1946 

Per Capila Leadersiiip Expcndil 
1948 

are for 
1950 

1 nder 5,000 

. , . $1.12 

$t.44 

$1.90 

5.000- 10.000 

.66 

.77 

1.09 

10.000 - 25.000 

.46 

.50 

.74 

25.000- 50,000 . 

.,57 

.44 

.63 

50.000 - 100.000 

..55 

.48 

.55 

100.000 - 250,000 

.28 

.34 

.48 

250.000 and over .. 

.,52 

.41 

.51 

Totals . . . . 

. $ .47 

$ .57 

$ .68 


Arts and Crafts for Kecrcation tit it 
State University 

At Minnesota University the Art- framed at the shop, but the students 
craft Workshop makes an important now start with raw lumber. Thus they 
contribution to the overall |)rogram of are brought face to face with a signi- 
the Student Union. Not only does it ficant design problem, 
add variety but it broadens the rec- This poliey is being applied system- 
reational sj)irit of the whole. The arts aticaily wherever it is apparent that 
of woodworking, metal smithing, weav- the simplicity, expressiveness and 
ing. leatherworking, ceramics, graphic character of the work can be bound 
arts and photography, carried on un- up with the material itself. It would 
der the same roof with the rest of the be easy for a shop of this kind to de¬ 
program of games, entertainments, generate into a sort of department 
club work and cultural activity, bring store or procurement service. To avoid 
new personalities to Coffman Memorial this, a progressive simplification of 
Union and at the same time open up to the slocks of raw' materials has been 
ail the students a sense of the many- made to follow a thorough-going plan, 
sidedness of college life. in step with the development of shop 

Experience has proved that basic patterns, shop ways of doing things 
hand tools, of professional quality, and a craftsman’s instinct in the stu- 
shouid be purchased at the beginning. dents themsehes. 

Then a program of major purchases Experimentation disclosed that the 
of power tools shotild be laid down. i)est system of handling tools is to 
As amount of basic equipment has ex- abandon “checking out” and to place 
panded, and as the number of students them in racks, at the benehes where 
using it has increased, the more frothy the work is to be done. To accomplish 
ornamental crafts have disappeared. this and maintain a flexible use of 
This fact indicates the really funda- space the shop is divided by movable 
mental character of college students' screens. As a result the loss of hand 
manual arts needs. The more trivial tools has sharph decreased, 
crafts had a natural demise. An exam- General aims of the work can be 
|)le is the discontinuance of ])icturc characterized in terms of the growth 
frame mouldings. Manv pictures are of the students relationships to one 

another, of their understanding of 
The above injorniation submitted by tools as extensions of their common 
I’UA.NK Vkhhall, Supervisor of Art- culture, their relationship to the staff 
craft Workshop, Vniv. of Minnesota. and the university. 
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ANYONE CAN MAKE A “PAPER SHOW, ” 

by Taiko Abe 

A “Paper Show,” like lantern slides, consists of a series 
of pictures; only these are drawn on paper to illustrate 
the story to be told. Anyone can enjoy making it, with 
simple materials, and use it at home, at parties and gather¬ 
ings, in classrooms and Sunday schools. Actually, its con¬ 
struction can he an excellent group project. 

Use either the cover or the bottom of a cardboard box 
for the frame. The most practical size varies according to 
the use that is to be made of it. If it is to be shown before 
a group of more than twenty persons, about twenty by 
fifteen inches might be appropriate. A smaller one can be 
used for individual or small group enjoyment. 

Cut off the top of one of the longer sides. The frame 
must be of the right depth to hold the number of paper- 
slides with a little extra room. If it is too deep, cut off the 
three sides to the required depth. Attach another piece of 
cardboard to the back, about half of the height of the box 
from the bottom, so that the paper-slides will not fall down. 
If you use the cover of the box, the bottom can be cut into 
two and pasted to the back. 

Leave about a one-inch margin and cut out the center of 
the surface of the box straight, wavelike, or with whatever 
design you want. Paste pretty paper on it or paint it with 
your favorite color. This is your frame. 

Draw and paint the illustrations of your story on draw¬ 
ing paper, just the size to fit into the frame. Remember 
that one inch at all sides will be hidden behind the frame. 
If the paper is not strong enough to stand straight, paste 
it on cardboard. Mark the number of the series on the 
back of the pictures. Put them in order and place them 
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and as you tell your story, pick up one paper-slide each and 
place it behind the whole series as you go on. The same 
frame can, of course, be used for different sets of pictures. 

Children of all ages can easily make their own Paper 
Show. They will not only enjoy the process of making it. 
but can learn to draw and paint as well as to use their 
imaginations to create their own stories, or to visualize 
those they already know. This will also encourage them to 
tell stories in front of people. 

Paper Shows can be given as gifts to children, and often 
prove more novel and exciting than ordinary story books. 
Teachers of grade schools, high schools and Sunday 
schools can use this device in classrooms, for educational 
purposes; and it will be a highlight of entertainment at 
children’s gatherings of any sort. 

PLAN FOR EASELS 

This is a clever little device for children’s art classes. It 
was designed by Arthur Tripp of the Brattleboro recrea¬ 
tion department for use by little children in the eommunit) 
center, and is of simple construction. 


1. Legs 

2. Centerblock 

3. Cross pieces 

4. Lock piece 

Construction Details 

a) Use scrap lumber ^4 
inch square, for legs 
and cross pieces. 

h) Hardwood center 
block, 1/2 inch by ILi: 
inch. 


within the frame. Now )our Paper Show is read). 

Set the frame on a high table. If an easel is available, 
it will work well. Stand behind or at the side of the frame 
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c I Lockpiece loose on one 
leg, fastened to other 
leg with hook this 
holds easel in place 
for use. Unlock, and 
easel folds for stor- 


Fonr-fool height suitable for children eight to twebe 
\ears of age, seated on chairs. Allow three and one-half 
feet for bench seating. 

Hinge detail 

Use one-inch, square strap hinges 
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Comm unity Proyt'ums 

tii #•!ff tip Serripem en 


WEEK-END PACKAGE TOURS 


Croat success has been exjierienced 
witli a “package program'’ for service 
personnel, hy communities as far away 
as three liundrcd miles from a military 
installation. I sually the program in¬ 
volves a combination of sightseeing 
or a tour including one or two of the 
following: a dance, party, movie, din¬ 
ner at a |)ri%ate home, a sports or 
cultural event. 

A responsible grou|) in the com- 
nnniity organizes the program for a 
si)ccified nnmher of men. The event 
starts on a Frida\ night or Saturday 
morning, and ends on Sunday after¬ 
noon or evening. The local community 
arranges for lodging and meals at 
special rates. Some of the events are 
free, some are at reduced rates and 
some at full cost. Frequently, the mili¬ 
tary services arrange for transporta¬ 
tion. hut when thev cannot do so, an 
alternate is to .secure bus transporta¬ 
tion from the community at a special 
group rate. The entire cost is esti¬ 
mated and a set price is charged for 
the entire “jjackage.” The post com¬ 
mander is informed of the details. 

Air Force Particularly Interested 

Because man) air force installations 
are located in remote sections of the 
country, the Office of Connnunit\ 
.Services of the Air Force is highly in 
fa\or of the ‘package |)rograms.'’ A 
fine e.xample of the o|jeration of such 
a jnoject is furnished l)\ the Mountain 
Home ,\ir Force Ha.se in Idaho and 
the citizens of Ogden, Ftah. Many of 
the men at the base arc Xegrocs. and 
Ogden although three hundred fifty 
miles a«ay- has ai>|)roxiinately thirty- 


five hundred Negro citizens. 

A Negro sergeant in the s])ecial 
services office at the base got in touch 
with the director of the Wall Street 
Community Center, a facility of the 
city ])arks and recreation do|)artment 
in Ogden. The director of the center 
discussed the subject with his hoard of 
directors, who are leading Negro resi¬ 
dents of Ogden. With the cooperation 
of citizens and the staff of the center, 
the following services were ])lanned: 

a) Overnight hotel anil room accommo¬ 
dation'^ at reasonable rates. 

h) A Saturday niglil iliiiner fiance. 

ct Junior and senior hostesses. 

<l) Sunday morning church and social 
hours. 

The Mountain Home Air Force Base 
stafT provided llic following: 

a) Sevenly-two hour passes because of the 
three-bundred-fifty-mile bus ride. 

bt Chartered (Greyhound busses, on which 
the men were given sjiecial round-trip rates. 

c) Supervisory detail. 

fh Ample advance iiolifff* to the local 
committee of the number of men taking the 
trip. 

In reporting on this particular proj¬ 
ect. the Kegional Representative of 
the Offi ce of Community Services, 
Howard Beresford, said: 

“The success of the |)rojcct depends 
upon a good citizen committee and 
solid neighborhood support. This is 
particularly helpful in securing hotel 
atid restaurant accommodations. A 
major eoinjilication of the first trip 
resulted from the arrival of more men 
than had been |)lanned for, so that 
some of them had to he acconnnodated 
in the ballroom at the center. 

"It should he noted that the men 
expect to ])ay for round-tri|) bus fare, 
hotel acconitnodations and a reasona¬ 
ble charge for the dinner and dance. 


“This type of jjroject is far more 
practical than those wherein hostesses 
are transported (an equal distance) to 
the base for dances. The latter was 
tried at Mountain Home, but too many 
difficulties resulted to make it worth a 
second try. 

“limitations should be |)laccd u|)on 
the nuinher taking any one trip, to 
conform with the resources, number of 
hostesses and overnight housing ac¬ 
commodations available in the com¬ 
munity. The excursion ])rivilegc should 
be rotated among smaller groups of 
men rather than among too large a 
number at one time. Good behavior 
should he one of the requisites for par¬ 
ticipation in later excursions.” 

LITTLE TOWNS - BIG TOWNS 

Hutchinson, Kansas — One hundred 
fifty airmen based at a weather station 
have become a vital part of the com¬ 
munity recreation program. The age 
range of these men runs from about 
twenty to twenty-four years. They 
participate in the activities at the city 
youth center on Friday and Saturday 
nights, attend the weekly square 
(lances, hold monthly parties at the 
center with junior hostesses from the 
nearby hospital training school. They 
entered a team in the city softball 
league, are w'orking w'ith the local 
high school in producing dramatic 
shows, have entered teams in the local 
howding league and the industral bas¬ 
ketball league. 

Another small group of airmen at a 
radar base near Wavcrly, low'a, S])end 
their off-duty hours in the nearby com¬ 
munities of Waverly, Cedar Falls and 
Waterloo. 

Waverly, Iowa —In this towm of about 
five thousand ])eople, the local high 
school and college gyms are available 
to servicemen. They ])artici])atc in the 
softball league, attend the local 
churches and Saturday evening parties 
at the community center. 

Cedar Falls, Iowa —An Armed Forces 
Committee is headed hy the recreation 
director. Arrangements have been 
made to work the men into the college 
activities and to provide them with 
tickets to the college games. Under 
the guidance of a committee including 
the recreation director and the YMCA, 
an information bureau has been set 
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U]i at (hi; “Y”. Tickets to movies and 
other commercial events are |)rovided. 
Wdterlon, Iowa An Armed Forces 
Committee inehidi's ri'))resentation 
from tlic recreation de])artment. the 
(lunches, the Chamber of Commerce 
and the |)rivate agencies. Here. also, 
the YMCA serves as the information 
center, provides swimming and other 
free privileges. 

Richmond, Virginia The Cha])eron's 
Group of the Department of Hccrealion 
and Parks, was organized a year ago 
to help provide .social reere.'tioii o))- 
portunities for week-end servicemen 
visitors. It was formed at the request 
of the Hichmonds Hotels, Incorporated. 


twelve eonqiany ))arties and si.\ addi¬ 
tional activities. 

Denver, Colorado The recreation de¬ 
partment ser\es man\ of the armed 
forces ])ersonnel stationed there 
through its regular |)rogram. A large 
attendance of ser\ icemen is the iisind 
case at all jiark hand concerts and 
adult s(|uare dances; a considerable 
number of servicemen appear on the 
mobile talent jirogram, known as the 
Show Wagon. The Lowr\ Field base¬ 
ball ti'am plays in the dejiartment’s 
City League and. in fact, won the 
State semi-|)ro (diam|)ionship. A large 
number of all-military teams are in 
the softball leaguers, in addition to 


harhccue for the two thousand ser\ ice¬ 
men and their families. Softball games. 
|ila\ground programs and jiojiular and 
square dancing were included in the 
da) "s jirogram. 

Rhoenixville, Rennsylvania -John 
Magyar, the local recreation executive, 
spends his spare time as a volunteer 
on the rehabilitation stall of the Valley 
Forge llos|)ital. Famed for its jiros- 
thetic a|)pliances and re-education of 
men using them. Valle) Forge makes 
good use of swimming and jiool sjxirts 
in its rehabilitation jirogram. .Mr. 
.Mag)ar leaches swimming and, as an 
American Red Cross water safety in¬ 
structor, trained all of tl e simior life 




A party for servicemen in lounge of Youth Center of Tacoma, All games appeal to servicemen if they are made to feel wel- 

Washington. Sponsored by flie Tacoma Council of Clmrches. come. Leaders should cooperate with special service olfieers. 


The hotel organization agreed to pro¬ 
vide space in the hotels whenever pos¬ 
sible, if the recreation department 
would conduct the dances. The Chaper¬ 
on’s Grouj), toda), numbers some 
fifteen hundred girls, who are care¬ 
fully interviewed and selected. A code 
of ethics for the girls is followed. 

The first annual report comments: 
“The numbers of men returning, week 
after week, to the dances is most grati¬ 
fying. Nearly everyone shed tears 
when the time came—-almost a year 
after the start of the dances- to say 
goodbye to the Forty-third Division, 
which was leaving for I’.uropean duty. 
The few parties, after the last of the 
Division sailed, were almost like “old 
home week”—when the familiar faces 
of th ose who did not go overseas ap- 
peared at the door. So many expres¬ 
sions of appreciation have come from 
the men that they cannot be listed.” 

In the first year of its operation, the 
Cha])eron’s Group furnished partners 
for thirty-eight Saturday night dances. 


many individuals who ])lay with civilian 
teams. The department sponsors spe¬ 
cial programs, including hostesses from 
all centers for ()n-])()st affairs, and all 
centers concentrate on activities for 
weekends for military personnel. 
Detroit, MiWifgan --Recently a bat¬ 
talion of anti-aircraft troops on manue- 
vers in the area were invited, hv the 
recreation section of the Employees 
Services Department of the Ford Mo¬ 
tor Comj)an), to use the recreation fa¬ 
cilities of the plant. Ray C. Kooi, 
recreation supervisor, reports: “These 
men made use of our gymnasium, 
swimming pool and other facilities. 
We were happy to extend this courte¬ 
sy. and the servicemen were glad of 
the op|)ortunity to make use of the 
facilities.” 

Chandler, Arizona -The wdiole town 
turned out for a mammoth celebra¬ 
tion to express their appreciation of 
the contribution of the Williams Air 
Force Base to local growth and pros¬ 
perity. A highlight of the day was a 


savers at the hospital. His jjarticular 
specialty is working with pr(d)lem 
cases despondent because they fi'cl that 
the) cannot swim and engage in other 
sports. Although he, himself, has lost 
an arm, Mr. Magyar teaches and 
demonstrates the crawl stroke. 
Metuchen, New Jersey — At nearb) 
Camp Kilmer armed services j)ersonncl 
and tlu'ir dependents are beginning to 
know this city well. Through the co- 
o])eration of the Metuchen recreation 
de])artment, Santa Claus arrived on 
the post, via helicopter last Christmas, 
to visit the hundreds of children of the 
camp personnel. 

A conference of the Camp Kilmer 
special service officer with the recrea¬ 
tion executives from Plainfield, Lin¬ 
den, Elizabeth, Rahway, Perth Ainhoy, 
i\ew Rransivick and Metuchen, ar¬ 
ranged h) J. W. Faust, N'RA District 
Rcpre.sentalive, and Anthoii) .Serge. 
.Metuchen’s recreation superintendent, 
was held to work out detailed plans 
for camp-community eoo])eration. 
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A MATTER OF LIFE 

i or Death 


I 





counted, fifty-five per cent of our fatalities during naval 
and amphibious operations were the result of drownings. 
If that figure isn't rough enough for you, add a cool seven 
thousand civilians nho drown annually. Shocking, isn’t it? 

Have you ever talked with some of the boys who returned 
to tell of seeing their buddies drown in a hole while wad¬ 
ing ashore on a beach head ... of trying to stay afloat . . . 
of others able to swim only a lew strokes? Do yoti know 
that they gave our men swimming lessons in hostile terri¬ 
tory, with armed lookouts posted about to ward off enemy 
snipers? 

Did w'e learn from e.xperienee? Well, here we are in 
another eonflict. Again W'e see troops arriving in truek 
loads at the plunge . . . non-swimmers mostly, some who 
can paddle a little . . . youngsters in great part, fresh out 
of school. 

Reasonable Safety in the Water 


■fr WAS ABOUT THE TIME of the final Kundstedt drive in 

Belgium that 1 began to realize the imjjortance of the 
program taking place almost daily in our munici])al swim¬ 
ming pool in Santa .Maria, California. Here we were hold¬ 
ing clas.«es for army air cadets, ])arachute release lessons 
over water for army flyers and training troops from one 
of the large, nearby camps. 

A telepbonc call from a colonel made me see that it was 
a matter of life or death for many of these people. “I have 
soin(; valuable personnel in my outfit whom 1 can’t afford 
to lose, and 1 find they can’t swim. What can you do in 
the way of helping them?” 

That afternoon a group of men and women officers from 
the medical corps appeared for instruction. It is hoped 
the lessons given them during that short period were of 
some benefit. 

For my own information, I had run a survey on troojis 
who came in for instruction, as to why they hadn’t learned 
to sw'iin before entering the army. Their replies were typi¬ 
cal “.\la kept me out ’cause I’d catch cold,” “Was obliged 
to go out for other .sports in school,” “No place to swim,” 
"Afraid of water,” and so on. 

Meanwhile the war ended and when casualties were 


Suppose we break dow'n this swimming into what con¬ 
stitutes reasonable safety. Just being able to swim a short 
distance is not enough. Have you ever thought what hap¬ 
pens after you swim that ‘short distance’ with open W'ater 
about? Your strength is spent, you are tired and worried. 
Now' what do you do? It’s a question that has come into 
more than one panicky head before it slipped under w'ater. 

There are many organizations giving instruction in 
swimming, principally the American Red Cross which has 
exerted itself to the utmost in an attempt to make the pub¬ 
lic conscious of the importance of water safety. However, 
with all their effort, it is not enough. 

While attending a state of California recreation con¬ 
ference in San Diego, I participated in a panel on aqua¬ 
tics. Together with other water dogs, w'e w'ere concerned 
about the new conflict, and knowing the history of losses 
during the last year, we needed no warning to realize the 
seriousness of the situation. 

The best time to start swimming instruction is w’hen the 
youngster is about nine years of age. But when the student 
enters high school, an intensified w'ater safety program 
should be taught by instructors chosen w'ith the same 
care as the school board uses in hiring the best in foot¬ 
ball brains. 


Author Nei.SON, havin{( Ireen lije guard, member I,os An- Not Enough Expert Instruction 

geles Athletic club sivimming team, has tvritten feature Many schools have pools, sw'imming instructors, too, and 

aquatic articles, and is director recreation, Santa Maria. excellent programs, but I’m certain that in the majority 
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of cases, if cheeked by an expert, one would find them 
woefully lacking. In fact, the class work would usually 
boil down to an “activity" period. 

You can’t always blame the head coach. He or his 
assistants, as a rule, have “taken swimming" at c-ollege. 
hut actually they are about as (pialified to leach a(|ualics 
as the swim coach is qualified to teach top football. After 
all, his job depends on a winning football, basketball, Ijase- 
hall or track team and the busy alumni see that he stays 
on the beam. 

Swimming does not come naturally to anyone. It is 
something all of us must learn. And what a relief it would 
be to the army and navy to know that their j)ersonnel were 
trained to take care of themselves before joining! It costs 
a mint of money to train a service man in the ways of 
war, but to stop this and give him a swimming lesson ... 

With millions of dollars being spent for education, it is 
my fond hope that educators throughout the nation will 
recognize the importance of water safety, that complacency 
and manana will be set aside and that physical education 
departments will recognize its true value. Large biceps are 
of little use if they can't support the bearer in emergency. 

Pool During War 

Beginning March 23, 1942 and continuing to VJ Day, a 
total of 16,183 military personnel used our municipal 
plunge facilities. A large part of the participants were 
required to try to learn in a few days, or weeks at the 
most, various methods of water safety. At that time, these 
troops realized that within a few weeks they would have 
to ship out, and it was naturally of great concern to their 
superiors as well as themselves that they master something 
of the art of keeping afloat. 

Various Methods of Training 

In addition to the usual swimming tests, students fiom 


the air (!orp.s were taught jjarachute release and fall. The 
student was hoisted by means of a j)ulley attached to 
plunge rafters. At a specified height a trip cord caused 
him to fall. After entry into the water he rid himself of 
chute harness, inflated his life jacket, shook out his rub¬ 
ber boat, inflated it and paddled to the end of the pool 
to comj)letc this one phase of training. 

An army instructor’s course in newest water drills was 
given, requiring swimming complete with G.l. clothing 
and including life saving and water safety, abandoning 
ship, avoiditig strafing from air wdiile in water, carrying 
wa)unded, underw’ater swinmiing to avoid burning oil, boat 
drills with rubber rafts, jumping from balcony with in¬ 
flated Mae Wests. 

Recreational Swimming 

Swimming for recreation was part of the training pro¬ 
gram. A competitive team from the air field was formed 
and following a training period entered competition, 
eventually winning first place in the 4th Air Command 
swimming and diving championship meet. 

“For fun” swimming included individual and relay 
races, games, diving and water jiolo. 

Some afternoons, patients from the convalescent wards 
were brought to the pool for swimming and relaxatioti. 

Usual Program Not Neglected 

Sandwiched in between all this activity were high school 
and grade classes. Red Cross campaigns, Boy Scouts, Camp 
Fire and Rainbow girls, and the general public. 

Needless to say, it was a most strenuous time and more 
than taxed onr facilities. At the same time 1 feel that the 
city, through this department, contributed greatly to the 
war effort. 


Data on Sivinuning Pools 


The Market . . . 

There arc about 11,000 swimming pools in the U. S. in 
active use, ranging in size from 40,000 to ,50,000 gal¬ 
lons. They are divided 60% indoor, 40% outdoor. 
Classification by Use and Ownership: 

Private estate 2,.500 small pools 

Commercial; operated for profit 800 largest pools 
Y^MCA, Schools, Hotels, etc. 2,500 small and 


Municipal, county and state 


medium 

4,000 medium and 
large 

1,200 medium 


County land City club 

Classification by Size: 

A. Up to 150,000 gallons capacity. 3,200 

B. 150,000 to 400,000 gallons capacity ... 5,000 

C. 400,000 and 5,000,000 gallons capacity 3,000 


Approximately 


11.200 


The Demand for Swimming Pools: 

The eleven thousand or more modern pools in operation 
in America meet only a fraction of the aquatic needs in 
this country. In this group is represented: municipal and 
county pools; YM and YWCA; summer camps: hotel: pri¬ 
vate estate; country club; tourist camp; dude ranch; 
college; high and private school; amusement park; air¬ 
port; hospital; community buildings; boys’ club; war 
memorial; and other types. 

Hundreds of new pool projects are being promoted and 
being put on draw'ing boards now for construction as soon 
as restrictions are lifted. 

Villages of less than 1,000 population are planning to 
build modern swimming jiools, for the armed services 
made about ten million new’ swimmers who now look upon 
this exercise as their best recreation. 


* Beach and Pool Data Sheet ,S1. 
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A Case for 

the Reereation Board* 


1^llliT^-nv^: of fxperienco Iia\c 

(Iciiioiib-lraled to the National Hcc- 
rcatioii \sso( iatioM tliat in genoral tlic 
loisiin'-time inlcrots of poopic arc lio'l 
>('i\('(l in localities wlicrc tlic recrea¬ 
tion department is |)laeed under tlie 
administration of a lioard of juildie 
spirited citizens. The t\pe of hoard I 
am speaking of is one that is a|)- 
pointed hy tlu^ local governing aiithori- 
l\ (mar or or council I and suhmits its 
hudget re(]uest like ()ther eit) depart¬ 
ments. llo\\e\er. it has full responsi- 
hilit\ for the e.\penditure of the funds 
«hen aj)pro])riated and for the ad¬ 
ministration (jf the department, subject 
to regulations alTceting such functions 
as purchasing, personnel, and fiscal 
accounting and ap))lying to all de- 
|)artments. I am not speaking of 
hoards that are self-perpetuating or the 
ap])ointmenls to which are not con¬ 
trolled hy the cit) authorities, nor of 
hoards with so-called inde|>endent 
jurisdiction and protected budgets. The 
recreation hoard of which I speak and 
which is most common is subject to 
control from city hall, hy reason of its 
appointing and a))propriating powers. 

In s|)itc of the opposition to recrea¬ 
tion hoards hy certain influential 
groups, the number of cities that have 
created recreation dejrnrtments with 
hoards has increased rajjidK in recent 
u*ars. Uecreation hoards outnumbered 
de|)artments without hoards h) more 
than nine to one according to the llcc- 
reation and Park \earhook for PPoO. 
These figures do not include the de¬ 
partments with advisory hoards which 
may he considered as a form of coin- 
))romise and which were three times 
as numerous as the departments with 
no hoard. The figures alTord striking 
eiidcnce as to the value which cit\ 
goierning authorities attach to the 
hoard as an agency for the administra¬ 
tion of local recreation, for almost 
without exception the.se hoards are 
created hv action of the ma\or and 
council ai-.d can likewise he abolished 
h\ them at will. 

Studies (amducted hy the association 
some \ears ago alTord statistical suji- 
port to the observations that h\ and 

■‘Prepared l)\ ^tr. Ituder for U'c in a panel 
(lisfU'-sion al the recent annual meeting of 
the National Municipal l.eague in Cincin¬ 
nati. 


large, cities with recreation hoards 
have develojred tuorc adetjuate jtro- 
grams, facilities, and services than cit¬ 
ies without llieni and that in times 
of retrenchment recreation has fared 
hett(M' in cities with recreation hoards. 
One showed that during a ten-year 
|)eriod, the greatest progress in local 
recrttalion service, with respect to iiutii- 
her of leaders, jtlaygrouitds, buildings, 
and centers was made in cities where 
reereation was administen;d hy a 
hoard. A second revealed that during 
the earlv depression vears local recrea¬ 
tion service, as measured by five ma¬ 
jor factor.*, was most full) maintained 
in cities with hoards. 

Why should hoards affect the (|uali- 
t\ of recreation service? And how 
can reereation authorities justify their 
contention that a hoard he established? 
We all agree that citizen interest and 
partieijration in government are de¬ 
sirable hut it is not enough to suggest 
that inemhership on a recreation hoard 
alfords an excellent medium for eili- 
zen partici])ation. We must demon¬ 
strate the peculiar relationshi)r of the 
citizen to the r(!creation de|)artment 
and the resulting need for a hoard. 
One of the speakers at this (;onfcrenee 
has asserted that reereation is no dif¬ 
ferent than fire, sewer, water or an) 
other t)i)e of muidci])al service. I suh- 
mit that in at least om^ esential re¬ 
spect recreation, with the possible ex- 
ee|jtion of the lihrai)', is uni(pie among 
the services of local government. Par- 
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ticipation in its ])rogram and use of 
its facilities are matters of free choice, 
as far as the individual citizen is con¬ 
cerned, and are absolutely dependent 
upon his attitude toward them. He is 
subject to the regulations of the police 
or health de])artment; he must accept 
the service of the fire department in 
an emergency, and he uses the sewer, 
water and other service.* because he 
lias no alternative. Not so with reerea¬ 
tion, for unless the offerings of the rec¬ 
reation department ajipeal to him, he 
simjily ignores them. Unless he re¬ 
spects the (juality of the leaders on the 
playground in his neighborhood he 
does not permit his children to attend. 
I uless he is convinced that he will 
gain satisfaction and enjoyment from 
joining with his neighbors in a hobby 
grouj), a chorus, howling league, dance 
group or some other part of the recrea¬ 
tion program, he fails to take ad¬ 
vantage of the opjiortunities afforded 
hy the department. He seeks other rec¬ 
reation offerings, he the) good, bad or 
indifferent. Yet there is abundant testi¬ 
mony that it is tremendously important 
to both the individual and the com¬ 
munity that he should spend his lei¬ 
sure time in a constructive manner. 

'I’he very nature of the recreation 
jirogram is another reason for hoards. 
It is not formalized or stereotyped— 
it differs from city to city and in the 
same cit) from )car to year, from sea¬ 
son to season and from neighborhood 
to neighborhood. The reereation de- 
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partiiient must know the city and its 
])eople, be familiar with past c,\])eri- 
meiits in furnishing recreation services 
in the locality, and develop a program 
based upon a knowledge of local in¬ 
terests, habits, desires, traditions, and 
needs. It must then make its program 
and services known to all the peo|)le. 
Certainly it is part of the joh of the 
recreation executive to aceom|jlish 
these things, but he cannot do so alone. 
This is especially true in the smaller 
cities. 

It is well to keep in mind the fact 
that, in a large percentage of cities, 
the recreation executive is the otdy 
full-time department emplojee. In set¬ 
ting up a new department it would 
take him months to acquire by himself 
the information he could secure from 
a well chosen board, and its guidance 
would help immeasurably in launching 
a sound program related to the local 
situation. In succeeding another execu¬ 
tive, likewise, he needs the background 
and advice of citizens familiar with 
the community and its needs. The rec¬ 
ord contains repeated examples of rec¬ 
reation executives, who—w'orking inde¬ 
pendently—have ruined the program 
and its chance of success by getting off 
on the wrong foot. In this field, where 
relationships with community groups 
are many and continuous, and where 
the collective judgment of a carefull)- 
selected group is likely to be wiser 
than the decision of a single executive, 
diverse public interests must often be 
reconciled. It is unreasonable to be¬ 
lieve. that the mayor and council and 
the city manager, preoccupied as they 
are with problems relating to city 
finance, public works and the opera¬ 
tion of the big departments, can gi\e 
the time and attention needed for the 
consideration and determination of 
sound recreation policies and proce¬ 
dures. 

The recreation hoard, too. affords 
the machinery for effecting coopera¬ 
tion atid coordination between the cit\ 
government and the local school au¬ 
thorities. which are usualls separate 
political entities. Provision of a public 
recreatioti program in most cities in- 
^'olves the use of school |)roperties. 
giving the school board representation 
oti the recreation board, unification of 
services is more readilv achieved. In 


view of the rapid expansion in the 
planning and use of schools for com¬ 
munity recreation, the value of tlnv rec¬ 
reation board as a medium for co¬ 
operative action in planning facilities, 
programs and operating policies can¬ 
not be overlooked. 

The |jreeeding statements have made 
it clear that the continuity in policy 
making and administration afforded 
by hoards with overlapping terms for 
their members is of the utmost im- 
[vortance to the recreation department. 
Boards also provide a check on the 
zeal of the recreation executive or a 
stimulus to his complacency. 

1 suggest that attention be given the 
words of a man who is widelv known 
and respected by all, Mr. Thomas H. 
Heed.* and “tolerate a board or two. ’ 
A recreation board niav not conform 
to your own basic pattern for local 


government but it is likcl) to \ i<dd 
benefits wliich will comivcnsate )ou 
ricbly for creating it. 


•Mr. Herd U a rrcoiinizcd aulliorily on gov- 
crnnienl, and author of “Municipal Nlaii- 
agcnicnl, ’ puhlishcd l)y M( (^raw-Hill Hook 
(iorupany. New 'l ork, 1941. $4.00. 
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RECREATION TRAINING LEADERSHIP PROGRAMS—1952 

The 

difiicultv of «ecurin^ adeciuaic and accurate information 

on training institutes was explained 

in an earlier 

puhlication. The following information is puhlij-hed a.s reported to us. Individuals inter- 

in 

the-se 

training opportunities ?-hould secure more detailed 

information and verify the dates and 

location 

with 

the appropriate local oflicials. l.ist will hr continued in April or May llKCHKATtON. 

Date 


I^ocotion 

For Further Injormotion 

Marcli 1219 


Sontlieastern Methodist Recreation Workshop, 

Miss Willie Frances Coleman, 



Lccshiirg, Florida 

Box 182, Tupelo, Mississippi 

(end) 


Kentucky Recreation Workshop, 

Mrs. A. W. Keene, Chairman, 

(tentative) 


(exact place not yet set) 

100] Ashland Avenue, Louisville, Kentucky 

March 20-22 


Mi<l-Continent Training Institute, University of 

Felix K. Dhainin, 325 City Hall, Minneapolis 



Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

April 21-30 


5^uth Central Methodist Recreation Workshop, 

Reverend William Cole. 



Turner Falls, Oklahoma 

1300 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas 

April 28- 


Kansas State Recreation Workshop, 

Miss Irene Rogers. Countv Extension Office, 

May 2 


lluteiiinson, Kansas 

Junction City, Kansas 

-April 30- 


Southwestern Recreation Leaders [.ahoratory. 

Miss Travis Hughs, .^tate College, New Mexico; 

Mav 7 


Fd Mirador Ranch, Alcalde, New Mexico 

Billvp Sue Abercrombie, 1406 AVest Tildcn, 




Roswell, New Mexico 

Alav—fir>-t or 


Minnesota Recreation Institute 

H. Robert Giles. Cooke Hall. University of 

second weekend 



Minnesota, Minneapolis 14 

Mav 5-10 


Illinois Lcisurecraft and Counseling Camp, 

Hugh Wetzel. Secretary, 414 Mumford Hall, 



Monticello 

Urhana, Illinois 

Mav (early) 


Northwest Recreation Laboratory, 

Don Clayton, State College, 



‘5|. Joe, Idaho 

Brookings, South Dakota 

May 


Kentucky Recreation Workshop 

Kirby Stoll, Recreation Department, 




Louisville, Kenturky 

Mav 7-10 


National Folk Festival. St. Louis, Missouri 

Sara Gertrude Knott. 




.5833 Enright, .St. Louis 

Ma\ 12-17 


1 lousier Recreation Workshop, 

F. L. McRevnolds, Associate in Rural A’outh, 



Mcroni, Indiana 

Lafayette, Indiana 

Mav 17 


('ooperative Recreation Workshop, 

John Trostle, 340 Cherrv .Street, 



University Settlement, New York 

New York City 

Mav 14-21 


Cliateolal), Northwestern Recreation Leaders 

Mrs. Louise K. Richardson, 



Laboratory, Plummer, Idaho 

Corvallis. Montana 

Mav 18-21 


Wisconsin Recreation l.eaders Laboratories, 

Bruce W. Cartter, 314 Agriculture Hall, 



Wan^au, Wisconsin 

College of Agriculture, Madison 0 

Mav 23-25 


(Jioral Camp, Oglehay Park, Wheeling, 

Mrs. Elizabeth S. Faris, 



West Virginia 

Ogleliay Institute, AVheeling 

Ma^ 23-29 


Missouri Recreation Workshop, 

Robert L. Black. Division Res-ources and 



Lake of the Ozarks Stale I’ark, C-2 Camp 

Development, State Office Building, 

Jeflersoii City, Missouri 

Mav 28- 


Folk Dance Camp, Oglebay Park. 

Oglebay Institute, Wheeling, Vest A^irginia 

Jiioe 5 


Wheeling. West Virginia 

Mrs. Elizabeth S. Faris 

June 2-7 


Recreation AA'orksliop (Presi)yicrian cooperat- 

Bill Beatty. Post Office Box 44. 



ingl. Rynden Wood, Pennsylvania 

New Kensington, Pennsylvania 

Mav 28- 


Michael Herman Folk Dance Camp, 

Alice Dudley, Bryant Pond, Maine 

JuiK? 18 


Bridgeton, Maine 


June 9- 


Scarritt College V^orkshop for 

Miss Mattie Sue Howell, 

Jnlyl 


Camp Leaders, Nashville 

.Scarritt College, Na.shviilc, Tennessee 

June-4-19 


Caoiping Administration, 

Revnold E. Carlson, Department ol Recreation, 



Indiana Tlniversily 

Indiana Lniversity, Bloomington, Indiana 

June 8-21 


Fernijlen Nature Workshop, 

Willard F. Turner, Fernglen, 

(tentative) 


Anirirn. New Hampshire 

Antrim, New Hampshire 

June 15-21 


New England Recreation Laboratory 

Kenneth L. Coher, 144 Westminster 



Newport, Rhode Island 

.'street. Providence 3 

June 18- 


Folk Dance Leadership in the .School 

Miss Lovaine Lewis. Women’s IMiysical Education 

August 9 


and ('ommunity. University of Kentucky 

Department, University of Kentucky, 

Lexington Kentucky 

June 22- 


National School for Croup Organization and 

Alfred S. Keindl. 5070 North Second Street, 

July 3 


Recreation, Plymouth. AN iscoiisin 

Milwaukee 9. AX4sronsin 

June 25 


Playground Leader Training Institute, 

Miss Vivian Wills, Westchester Recreation Com- 

( ti’iitative) 


White Plains, New York 

mission. Room 242, County Office Building, 

White Plains 

June 27- 


Summer Training Program. T^se of Social 

Marietta Stevtmsoii, Director School 

August 27 


Work in Camp Setting. Algontjuin. Illinois 

of Social W ork, University of Illinois. Urhana 

June (late) 


John C. Campbell Folk School 
‘'.'^hort Course,** Brasstown 

John C. Camphell Folk School. 



Brasstown, North Carolina 

June, July 


lJoy«l Shaw's .‘^(juare Dance Courses, 

Dr. IJoyd Shaw, 

\ iijiii'-l (third 

V '•♦•k each) 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 

Colorado Siirings, Colorado 

Juin 30- 


Rocky Mountain Folk Dance Cam]) 

l^aul J. Kcrniiet, l.ighted Lantern l.odge. 

Julv 12 


Route 3. Golden, Colorado 



t Continued on next page) 
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Date 

Location 

For Further Injormation 

July 20-26 

Oanchod Recreation Institute, 

Reverend Knok Mortensen, 

Tyler, Minnesota 

Tyler, Minnesota 

July 21-28, 

Folk Dance Camp, 

Lawton 1). Harris, College of the Facifir. 

July 29-Augusl 2 

Stockton, California 

Stockton, California 

July 24- 

Recreation Lcader.4iip Workshop, 

Cliflord Houston. Director Summer Session, 

.Vugusl 26 

llouldcr, Colorado 

Univers-ily of Colorailo, Boulder. Colorado 

July 26-Augusl 2 

Green Lake Recreation Leaders Lahoralory, 

llowfard Irish, 4677 Oregon Avenue, Detroit 4, 
Michigan; or Eher \V. Ilowic.s, Uox 1056, 

Huntington 13, West Virginia 

Wisconsin 


For the list of traininp; courses conducted hy NRA staff, see inside back cover. 


BOWLINti 


here’s no question about it— 
bowling has taken the country by 
storm! It’s the Number One Indoor 
Sport on Sunset Boulevard and Park 
Avenue, in Centreville, and in points 
in-between. Church and school grou])s, 
scout troops, office workers, old and 
young folks alike, are sending their 
howling balls down the thousands of 
sliining alloys throughout the land. On 
the distaff side, many a bridge table 
has been forsaken for the maple way. 
Bowling is the ideal playroute to a slim 
figure, according to authorities. That 
fact may lure the over-corpulent into 
the alleys, but their red-hot enthusiasm 
in itself holds them after the first game. 

Here’s a suggestion for you, the ne.vt 
time you want to entertain your bowl¬ 
ing team. Plan the party for a day 
when the players have the afternoon 
off, if possible. Serve a cold-cut. rye 
bread and hot coffee meal, early. Play 
the quiz game suggested below, and 
then go on to the alleys for your bowl¬ 
ing jamboree. Or plan the affair for a 
night when you aren't going to bowl 
at all. Have a leisurely meal and a 
game, and revel—-as all bowlers do— 
in talking about )our favorite indoor 
sport. Sometimes it’s fun to have a 
get-together after a bowling match, 
too. So adapt the suggestions offered 
here to your particular group and com¬ 
munity. 

If you serve the simple meal buffet 


st\ le. center the table with a bowling 
])iii setuj) .... If you seat the guests at 
the table, use some of the clever bowl¬ 
ing jilace cards that are obtainable, 
witii places for league, team, and in¬ 
dividual names. If your bowling partv, 
like many others, is i)lanned as a go- 
ing-away affair for some member, tiie 
guest of honor can he presented with 
ail} number of suitable gifts. For men, 
there are tie-chains and clips, pocket- 
knives, key-chains, or cigarette lighters 
—all bearing bowling insignia designs. 
For women: compacts, bracelet charms, 
or pins, suitably embossed with howl¬ 
ing figures. . . . Trophies and plaques, 
though attractive, aren’t very practical 
because they may be used only as 
mementos and decorations. 

Balloons that blow up to the size of 
bowling balls, and are decorated with 
an action-bowling scene, come in as¬ 
sorted colors. They can be selected to 
harmonize with any color scheme, and 
when tied to chairbacks, or to the cen¬ 
terpiece, create a gay and festive at¬ 
mosphere. 

Here is a good guessing game to 
]day after eating. Supply the players 
with papers upon which they are to 
give one-word answers. The bowlers 
should know them quickly, since all 
the terms are familiar ones. Set a 
reasonably short time limit, and give a 
jirize to the player who gets the most 
correct answers in the shortest time. 


Question Ans. 

1. Used for fastening pin 

2. Important on a motor trip s])are 
.’I. Place upon which no one likes to 

be put spot 

4. Favorite pie of many people 

. cherry 

.5. Offensive to the senses foul 

6. Found on women’s clothing hook 

7. Kind of house frame 

8. Duplicate of anv thing double 

9. City of churches in New York 

State Brooklv n 

10. Forest . wood 



If there should he any servieemen in 
your neighliorhood, draw tlieni into lo- 
eal howling parties and tournaments. 


11. Kind of pea soup split 

12. Concentrated agitation for more 

pay strike 

L3. Kind of dance tap 

14. Choice marble allev 

i.S. Prizefighter’s best weapon blow 

16. German coin mark 

17. Popular at Thanksgiving turkey 

18. Found in some fruits pit 

19. Measure of distance league 

20. Important part of clothing 


pocket 


Reprinted by permission of Prentice- 
Hall, Incorporated and the author from 
"Parties on a Budget,” by Louise Price 
Bell. Price, $2.95. 
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Plastics and related materials seem 
to have an inexhaustible number of 
variations for handcraft uses. Here 
are two we’ve heard about recently. 

Celastic 

Celastic is a tough cotton fabric ini- 
|)regnated with a colloidal plastic. 
When dipped into Celastic Softener, 
it becomes casiK worked and can be 
dra])ed. moulded or shaped bv liaiid. 
It dries hard as stone, and can be 
drilled, rut, sanded or jiainted. Be¬ 
cause of its pliability before liardening, 
Celastic can be used for a great \ariety 
of purposes. Tt is weatherproof and 
can be used for both indoor and out¬ 
door displays in place of the old papier 
inache. It won’t break, and models 
can be shipped without elaborate pack¬ 
ing. It lends itself to so many uses, in 
the theatre, for the costumer, for hand¬ 
crafts. for commercial and hobby 
needs, that it takes a catalog to de¬ 
scribe them all. For full information 
write to Ben Walters Incorporated, 12.5 
West 26th Street, New York 1. 

Phistio Relievo Colors 

This is a selfsetting plastic paint 
for decorating with needle cone or 
brush on fabrics, potter), toleware. 
wood, pa]jer, glass, metal, canvas aTid 
similar surfaces. .Manufactured b\ 
CV H Laboratories Company, Irving¬ 
ton II. New Jersey, this plastic ))aint 
can be used by novice or expert. For 
a small charge the compam will send 
\ou their instruction booklet on ‘‘How 
to Paint." or their |)attern catalog 
containing hundreds of designs. 

“Tra^-L-Pa^’ 

(ainipact and lightweight. "Trav-L- 
Pal. a set of folding table and benches 
»ith numerous indoor and outdoor 
Uses, now is being marketed through 
furniture, hardware and department 


stores. The table, seating four, holds 
a removable tray with place settings 
for four. The two benches, folded to¬ 



gether into a earrying unit, weigli 
sixteen pounds; the table weighs nine¬ 
teen pounds. Deluxe models of tables 
and benches are covered with Masonite 
Leatherwood, painted either red Mo- 
roeco or aqua Morocco. Standard units 
are covered with Masonite tempered 
hardboard. For detailed information 
write to The Tawas Furniture Com¬ 
pany, Tawas City, Michigan. 

Baseball 

The PJSl edition of BASFBALL 
COACHING AIDS, both the Coach's 
Kit and Notebook for $3.75, gives in¬ 
side dope on each team position. It 
helps the coach as well as the pla) crs. 
and saves time for both. College book¬ 
stores are allowed a reduced price for 
orders of ten or more sets. Send for 
circular or order directly from H. S. 
De Groat, Department C, Newtown. 
Connecticut. (Add fifteen cents postage 
to eaeb order.) 

Screen for Daytime Projection 

A new classroom ])rojcction screen 
which permits movie and slide pro¬ 
jection in lighted rooms has been dc- 
\eloped by the Radiant Manufacturing 
(ior|)oration, 2627 West Roosevelt 
Road. Chicago R. Illinois. With this 
screen, blinds and windows may be 
left open and normal ventilation le- 
tained at all times. The “classroom” 


screen is equipped with doors which 
protect the surface and permit easy, 
safe storing. Total weight is less than 
twenty-two pounds. Viewing surface 
is forty inches by forty inches. A seven 
pound steel stand is made to fit the 
screen. The Radiant ‘‘classroom” 
screen sells for $39.75. The “class¬ 
room” screen stand is $12.50. (Prices 
slightly higher on the west coast. I 

Portable Generators 

Floodlighting of playing fields or in 
camp situations may be a problem you 
arc facing. Wincharger Corporation, 
Sioux City, Iowa, announces the de- 
\elopment of new' portable gas-en¬ 
gine driven electric generators. Model 
1800, in three general ratings—1000, 
1250 and 1350 watts at 115-volts, 60- 
c\cles. A. C. The unit is equijiped with 
a universal mounting base which jier- 
mits mounting any one of several 
popular makes of engines. Free litera¬ 
ture is available from the manufacturer 
on request. 

Photography Aid 

The Tiffen Manufacturing Corpora¬ 
tion. 71 Reekman .Street, New York 38, 
New York is offering a new' SELECT- 
A-FILTER SAFE, constructed of dura¬ 



ble transparent plastic with a newly 
|jerfccted snap closure and a molded 
strap loop so that it inay be easily at¬ 
tached to camera case or bag. In two 
sizes, the SELECT-A-FILTEK SAFE 
holds six filters, lens .shade and adap¬ 
ter ring. Each filter is held firmly in 
place by tension springs, and separated 
from the next filter by molded grooves. 
The push button d(wicc automatically 
resets itself, ojjerating on a direct 
thrust at the touch of a finger, raising 
the filter above the others for easy re¬ 
moval. Prices are $2.50 and S2.75, 
available at your photo store. 
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National Music Week 
'1 he Letter of Suggextionx which the 
iNalional Music Week Committee sends 
each )car to tlic local chaii'meii and 
workers is just off the press and is 
available. You may obtain your copy 
by wa iting to National and Inter-Amer¬ 
ican Music Week Committee, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10. En¬ 
close a three-cent stamp to cover post¬ 
age. Extra copies for redistribution 
will be supplied without charge. 

National Music Week this year falls 
on May 4-11, beginning as is the cus¬ 
tom on the first Sunday in May. Key¬ 
note is MAKE YOUR LIFE MORE 
MUSICAL. 

Hospital Recreation 
A course for leaders in hospital 
recreation is being given the second 
term of this year at New York Uni¬ 
versity. This course is designed to be 
equally valuable for volunteer and 
professional recreation leaders in hos¬ 
pitals. The work is divided into two 
parts — “Methods and Materials in 
Hospital Recreation” and “Observa¬ 
tion and Participation in Hospital 
Recreation.” 

Recreation Degree 
The University of Western Ontario 
is offering the first and only Honors 
B.A. course in recreation in Canada. 

“ ... In Ontario a student com¬ 
pletes one post graduate year in high 
school prior to university entrance. 
This is known as grade thirteen and 
is about the same as first year uni¬ 
versity work in the States. A student 
may then take a three year liberal 
arts course in a particular field. It is 
assumed that students electing honors 
options have the capacity for superior 
w'ork. It gives us the greatest satisfac¬ 
tion, therefore, that this university has 
seen fit to grant honors status to Rec¬ 
reation as well as to Physical and 
Health Education. This means that, in 
the five year program above grade 
twelve, we are able to ensure that the 
individual receives a hroad liberal 
arts and science background prior to 
intense specialization in professional 
recreation courses.”* 

*Hixcfr|)l from leltcr by Eaiii.e F. ZcicLiai, 
I’rojexxor and Head aj department. 


Need for Personnel 
“Recreation, A New Profession in a 
Changing World,” the special defense 
publication of the National Recreation 
Association, points out the need for 
a continuous, s\ sternal ic rcci uiting jn'o- 
gram to provide ex|)ericnced, trained 
recreation workers for the many pub¬ 


lic and private agencies servicing the 
armed forces and the national defense 
elTorl. The objectives of recreation 
leadershij) are oulliiK.-d. Agencies em¬ 
ploying pi'isoiimd and types of posi¬ 
tions open ai(! desmihed. Standards of 
jneparation and suggestions for stu¬ 
dents are included. 



SQUARE DANCING T 

Sa ead^ ta CeoAut . . . S<y ta teac^ 

with these Square Donee Records with Progressive 
Orol Instructions and Colls by ED DURLACHEft. 

Here is tlie easy and economical way to meet the 
ever-growing demand for square dancing in your 
community ... the FIONOR YOUR PARTNER 
series of square dance records. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

Each record in albums 1 to 4 starts with simpli¬ 
fied progressive oral instructions by Ed Durlachcr 
—instructions easily understood by dancers of all 
ages. Following a brief pause, giving tlie dancers 
time to square their sets, the music and calls oegin. The TOP HANDS, directed 
by FRANK NOVAK, offer tire best in scintillating and foot tapping square dance 
music. The calls are delivered by one of the nation’s most outstanding square 
dance authorities, ED DURLACHER. 

The fifth album in the series contains music only, without calls or instructions— 
“The Square Dance Caller’s Delight”. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

AN ENTHUSIASTIC USER REPORTS . . . 

“The square dance album ‘Honor Your Partner’ is all that you claimed it to be — we 
tried out the records on a group oj eighth grade students and they picked up the 
instructions without difficulty. In the space of thirty minutes, this group, which had 
never square danced bejore, were doing the figures ia an expert fashion. The records 
were also a hit at the adult square dance which we held last night.” 

Alfred Klliou 
Rccicalioii Diicdor 
(Ircenwood, Mississippi 

/ Learn mare about the 

HONOR YOUR PARTNER albums. 
' Write for a descriptive folder. 


All records guaranteed 
against breakage/ 
in normol use. 


♦IOUORVOORPARTNBR 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 


DEPT. R-6 


FREEPORT, NEW YORK 


BURK^UIIT 

PLAYGROUND EQUIMMNT 


UNSURPASSED in SAFETY 
and DURABILITY 

In o feoture by feoture comparison, BURKE-BuMt 
Equipment definitely offers outstanding volue. 
Approval by pork ond ployground officials from 
coost to coost is an outhoritotive support for its 
superiority. Special fittings and scientific design 
offer functionol odvontoges thot really contribute 
to safely, durability ond economy in the highest 
degree. 

Equipment by BURKE is built on constant reseorch 
ond is unconditianally guoronteed ogainst de¬ 
fects in workmonship and materials. Choose 
BURKE—ihe choice of men who know outstanding 
volue. 

THE j. E. BURKE CO., Fond du Lac, Wis. 
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Tennis Porniits 

I'rciiii l-eoiiard .1. Melisli. Sii|irriM- 
(l•ll(lellt. liiiard nf KecrcatinM. I ouii 
llall. I'airfield, (inniietiiml enine.'^ llic 
cxplannlioM of lio« I'nirfield solved 
their prnhleiii of issuing leimi.s per¬ 
mits witliout eausing players to travel 
all the wav across town to the recrea¬ 
tion oliice. I’roprietors of harher 
shops, candv stores, sporting goods 
stores, were ‘'deputized" to issue per¬ 
mits for nearhv courts. It simplified 
the prohlem for everyone and even 
helped husiness for the merchants. 

Ceiling Projector 

The Montclair. Xew Jersey library 
—throug!-. the gift of a ceiling pro¬ 
jector from the ]>ions Club—has found 
one answer to reading for the bedrid¬ 
den. The projector throws films of 
books, a page at a lime, on the ceiling 
above a patient s head. About sixty 
adult and juvenile films are available 
to anvone unable to use an ordinary 
book. 

Referee’s Kit 

To forestall the minor crises which 
arise during tournaments, Joseph E. 


I What does 

I "SCHOOL CAMPING" 

* mean to you? 


Merc is a full, up-to-date explanation of 
the philosophy hehiiu! the rapitlly grow¬ 
ing movement for school-sponsored, year- 
round. co educational camps, at both ele¬ 
mentary and liiph school levels. 

SCHOOL CAMPING 

by George W. Donaldson 
Director, Outdoor Education 
Tyler (Texas) Public Schools 

. . . you a tletailetl outline of the 

ronc epl of camping as outdoor education, 
well lipallliful recreation. It shows 
how meaningful work, social living, na¬ 
ture and conservation study, etc., help 
children aijproaeh malurity. IMiolo illus- 
iratioiis show school camping activilics 
in varied climates. Introduction by Dean 
F.rnest Melby, .'•'eliool of Kducation, New 
ork t'niveisity. $2.25 


I ASSOCIATION PRESS 
I 291 Broodwoy, New York 1, N.Y. 


I Send me__ - copies of SCHOOL CAMP- 

I ING by Geo. W. Donaldson (S) $2.25 eoch. 

I Nome 

* Address 

I City, Zone, State 

I □ Payment herewith (postpaid) 

• □ Bill me (postage extra) 



Curtis of Brooklyn suggests tlie follow¬ 
ing kit as standard umpires’ equip- 
inent: (Ij U. S. Artny .50 caliber 
inachine gun ammunition case, twelve 
b) six by four inches, to hold contents 
of the kit; (2) two regulation baseballs 
or softballs, to be used if needed; (3) 
four sharpened pencils, small pencil 
sharpener; (4) official baseball and 
softball rulebooks; (5j iodine; (6) 
])ackage of bandaids; (7) official 
.score sheets; (ft) stamped envelopes, 
addres.sed to recreation agency, for 
mailing in score sheets after game; 
(9j official umpire’s hand indicator, 
for balls, strikes and outs. Cost, ex¬ 
cluding indicator and balls, 85c. 

Center News 

To increase the use of facilities, the 
Brookline, Massachusetts Municipal 
Kecreation Coininission ])ublislies a 
sheet listing coniinunitv centers and 
activities. Permanent information oc¬ 
cupies the outside columns, while the 
center column lists events of the cur¬ 
rent month—races, cook-outs, tourna¬ 
ments, and so forth. 

Pamphlets 

As you may want to follow up the 
material in this issue on recreation 
for our older adults, we are relisting 
some publications we have mentioned 
before. Any of these may be obtained 
from the Committee on Recreation for 
Older People, Education - Recreation 
Division Ileallli and Welfare Council, 
Incorporated, 1625 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. 

Saliknt Points on Organization ok 


Clubs for Older People.S .15 

A Progress Report of Philadel¬ 
phia’s Recreation Program for 

Older People $ .20 

Merrily We Play. $ .30 

An Ideal Job for the Volun¬ 
teer .S .20 

A Place in the Sun .S .80 

Pattern for Kite Contest 

1. Each contestant will be allowed one 
helper if he or she desires. 

2. All kites must be homemade. 

3. Each contestant may enter three 
events out of the first six, plus the 
seventh which is a kite battle. 

4. A contestant will be allowed five 
minutes to get his or her kite aloft. 

5. A kite must fly at least one minute. 
Contestants may paint a red cross 

on their kites as a reminder of the 
American Red Cross services. 

(As used at Independence Park con¬ 
test.) 

Easter Seals 

This is a reminder that the annual 
Easter Seal campaign, sponsored by 
the National Society for Crijvpled Chil¬ 
dren and Adults, begins March 13, 
1952 and ends Easter Sunday, April 
13. More than three hundred thousand 
cri])pled children and adults received 
liel]) in 1951 in the form of treatment 
and training, conv'alcscent care, special 
education, recreation, employment op¬ 
portunities and counseling. Through 
buying Easter Seals you can help di¬ 
rectly to continue this work, assisting 
)oungslers to build happy, useful lives. 
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Magazines 


Beach and Pool, December 1951. 

Making the Pool a Year ’Round At¬ 
traction, L. P. “Pat” Murphy. 

Tile, An Outstanding Pool “Per¬ 
former,” Kenneth M. Gale. 

Coping with Public Health Prob¬ 
lems, E. Harold Hinman. 

When Accidents Occur, J. H. Mue- 
ler. 

Camping Magazine, November 1951 

Old Age: A New Frontier for Camp¬ 
ing, Jerry Kaplan. 

Camping Magazine, December 1951 

Economize!—But How, With Steadi¬ 
ly Rising Costs?, John R. McKin¬ 
ley. 

Year-Round Camping, William L. 
Petty. 

National Parent-Teacher, Novem¬ 
ber 1951 

Play Is Not Passive, James L. 
Hymes, Jr. 

Parks and Recreation, November 
1951 

New Page Park Pool in Bristol, Con¬ 
necticut, E. Gordon Stocks. 

Park Turf, Efficiency in Turf Main¬ 
tenance, Tom Mascaro. 

American Playground Device Com¬ 
pany Buys a Town. 

Pan-American Games, Vincent DeP. 
Farrell. 


Pamphlets 


Don’t Underestimate Woman Pow¬ 
er, Elizabeth Bass Golding and Dal¬ 
las Johnson. Public Affairs Com¬ 
mittee, Incorporated, 22 East Thirty- 
eighth Street, New York 16. $.25. 

Equipment and Supplies, Recom¬ 
mended. Association for Childhood 
Education Internationa], 1200 Fif¬ 
teenth Street, NW, Washington 5, 
D.C. $1.00. 

Ex America, Caret Garrett. The Cax- 
ton Printers, Limited. Caldwell, Ida¬ 
ho. $.75. 

Facts Arout Narcotics, Victor H. 
Vogel and Virginia E. Vogel. Sci¬ 


ence Research Associates, 57 West 
Grande Avenue, Chicago 10. $.40. 

First Annual Report. The National 
Association for Mental Healtli, In¬ 
corporated, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19. 

Clovemaking for Beginners, Natalie 
S. Woolf. McKnight and McKnight 
Publishing Company, Market and 
Center Streets, Bloomington, Illinois. 
$1.50. 

Guiding Children’s Social Growth, 
Ellis Weitzman. Science Research 
Associates, 57 West Grande Avenue, 
Chicago 10. $.40. 

Hockey Coaching. Physical Fitness 
Division, Department of National 
Health and Welfare, 700 Jackson 
Building, Ottawa, Canada. 

How to Plan Successful Bike Safe¬ 
ty Programs. Bicycle Institute of 
America, Incorporated, 122 East 
Forty-second Street, New York 17. 

Infant Care. Federal Security Agen¬ 
cy, Social Security Administration, 
Children’s Bureau. Superintendent 
of Documents, United States Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. $.20. 

Interim Civil Defense Instructions 
FOR Schools and Colleges. Fed¬ 
eral Civil Defense Administration. 
Superintendent of Documents, Unit¬ 
ed States Government Printing Of¬ 
fice. $.30. 

Leader's Guide, Ann G. Wolfe. Divi¬ 
sion of Youth Services of the Ameri¬ 
can Jewish Committee, 386 Fourth 
Avenue. New York 16. $.15. 

Metropolitan Cleveland’s Human 
Needs. Welfare Federation of Cleve¬ 
land, 1001 Huron Road, Cleveland 
15, Ohio. $1.00. 

Moral and Spiritual Values in the 
Public Schools. Educational Poli¬ 
cies Commission. National Educa¬ 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, NW, Washington 6. D. C. 

Municipal Nonproperty Taxes, 1951 
Supplement to Where Cities Get 
Their Money. Municipal Finance 
Officers Association, 1313 East Six¬ 
tieth Street, Chicago 37. $1.50. 

Musical Development of the Class¬ 
room Teacher. Music Educators 
National Conference, 64 East Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago 4. $..50. 


Books Received 


Baseball Reader, The, edited by 
Ralpli S. Graber. A. S. Barnes and 
Company, New York. $3.50. 
Christmas Book, A, com])iled by D. 
B. Wyndham Lewis and G. C. Hesel- 
tine. E. P. Dutton and Comjiany, 
Incorporated, New York. $3.50. 
Measurement and Evaluation in 
Physical Health and Recreation 
Education, Leonard A. Larson and 
Rachael Dunaven Yocom. The C. V. 
Moshy Company, .St. Louis. $7.50. 
Mystery at Hlruicane Hill, Jack 
Bechdolt. E. P. Dutton and Com¬ 
pany, Incorporated, New York. 
$2.50. 

Showboats: The History of an 
American Institution, Philip Gra¬ 
ham. llniversity of Texas Press, 
Austin. $3.75. 

Social Welfare Forum, The. Official 
proceedings, National Conference of 
Social Work. Columbia University 
Press, New York. $5.00. 

j the "HOW" of i 

j DAY CAMPS j 

I and camping | 

I Uo you want to know liow to establish 

* and run a day camp succes-sfully? 

I Here is a book, says Parents' Maga- 
I zine, that ’’lells how to organize a single 
I day camp or a broad community day 

* camping program, and pre.sents clearly 
I a wealth of specific information, includ- 
I ing an invtMitory of equipment and sup- 

plies and a list of books for the camp 
I library.” 

j THE HANDBOOK 
of DAY CAMPING 
I by Mabel Jobe 

I . . . “contains a wealth of material”, says 
I Recreation, "for those wishing to eslab- 

* lish day camps, or want to enrich and 
I e-xteiid tlieir present programs. . . . Cov- 
I ers the advantages and <lisadvaiitages of 
. day camping, how to start, site prolil-^ms, 

I personnel, health and safety and the a<- 
I livitics program.” $3.00 


ASSOCIATION PRESS I 

291 Broadway^ New York 1, N.Y. I 

Send me , . copies of THE HANDBOOK I 

OF DAY CAMPING by Mobel Jobe $3,00 ■ 
eoch. ■ 

Nome ■ 

Address . . ■ 

City, Zone, Stote * 

G Payment herewith (postpaid) I 

□ Bill me (postage extra) I 
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is one of the fields in which 

SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 

lias been serving the schools of America 
for twenty years. Under the editorship of 
Dr. Harry C. McKown, well-known au¬ 
thority on extracurricular activities, this 
monthly magazine promotes the following 
interests: 


ACTIVITY PROGRAMS — Current thought of leaders in the field of democratic group activities. 
SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES — An assembly program for each week of the school year. 

CLASS PLAYS — Help in selecting and staging dramatic productions. 

CLASS ORGANIZATIONS — Directions for the successful guidance of school groups. 
FINANCING ACTIVITIES — Suggestions for financing student functions. 

ATHLETICS — News and ideas on late developments in intra-mural and interscholastic sports. 
DEBATE — Both sides of the current high school debate question. 

DEPARTMENT CLUBS — Instructions and aids in the directing of school clubs of all types. 
HOME ROOMS — Ideas and plans for educative home room projects! 

PEP ORGANIZATIONS — Devices for stimulating loyalty and school spirit. 

STUDENT PUBLICATIONS — Guidance in the production of school newspaper and yearbook. 
PARTIES AND BANQUETS — Suggestions for educative and wholesome social activities. 
STUDENT GOVERNMENT — Sound direction in development of student sense of responsibility. 
MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES — Music, commencement, point systems, etc. 

Subscription Price * 3.50 Subscribe Notv 


School Activities Publishing Co. 


LANE STREET 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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new 

Publications 


Covering the Leisure-time Field 


No Time to Grow Old 
Survey on Problems of Aging. New 
York State Joint Legislative Com¬ 
mittee on Problems of the Aging. 
Senator Thomas C. Desmond, Chair¬ 
man. (Free. Write to the committee, 
94 Broad wa y, N ewhurgh, NeM' 
York.) 

The purpose of this work is to })re- 
sent the ohser\ations of many students 
in regard to tlie problems of aging. It 
outlines the aims of the committee in 
relation to solving these problems in 
New York State insofar as legal ac- 
tio7i can be helpful. The report closes 
with a reprint of the bills recently in¬ 
troduced in the state senate concerning 
the needs of this age group. 

Housing, medical research, health 
and old age insurance, job opportuni¬ 
ties, job training and recreation are 
explored. 

Articles range from “Cultural Con¬ 
texts of Aging,” by Dr. Margaret 
Mead, Associate Curator of Ethnolog\, 
American Museum of Natural History, 
to “Unions and the Older Worker” by 
Albert J. Abrams, and include reports 
from doctors, administrators, social 
workers, representatives of business, in¬ 
dustry and edacation. 

In New York the older population 
has increased fifty-seven per cent dur¬ 
ing the past twenty years. The need 
for extensive research and study of the 
problems of the aged, with a view to 
extending their happ) usefulness, is 
em])hasized. Gainful emplo\ ment for 
the competent oldster is one of the 
most difficult problems, retirement 
plans and insurance policies adding to 
the complications in some respects. 
Adult education and recreation pro¬ 
grams stressing hobby skills are rapid- 


I) increasing, stimulus coming from 
both the older persons themselves and 
professional leaders. 

If, as is suggested hy some geriatri¬ 
cians, the normal span of life should be 
one hundred twentv years, the com- 
])ile(l articles and reports of this sur- 
\'ey are a challenge which must he met. 

The School Custodian’s 
Housekeeping Handbook 
Henr) H. Linn, Leslie C. Helm and K. 
F. Grabarkiewicz. Bureau of Publi¬ 
cations. Teachers Gollege. Columbia 
Universit), New \ork. S8.75. 
Hecreation executives and leaders 
who are responsihle for the operation 
of indoor facilities will find this book 
an indispensable guide for the day to 
day cleaning and maintenance of 
everything from gym floors to toilets. 
In eas) to understand language, the au¬ 
thors describe the basic tools needed 
b\ custodians, the necessar\ cleaning 
and preservative agents and how the\ 
are u.sed for each operation. 

The major part of the book deals 
with such specific jobs as mopping 
floors, swce|)ing g> ni floors, cleaning 
windows, cleaning walls and the care 
of toilet rooms. 

Introductory cha|)ters discuss im- 
])ortant subjects such as the broad re¬ 
sponsibilities of the custodian and his 
relation to the ])rofessional staff, the 
])ublic and students. An interesting 
cha])ter descrihes how a custodian's 
daily schedule should be drawn u|) and 
how much tiiiK' should be alloted to 
different kinds of cleaning jobs. 

Excellent charts and pictures gi\e a 
visual description of the correct wav to 
sweep gym floors and stairs. A check 
list in the a])pendix covers, in detail. 


the cleaiuTig operation of g\ ms, swim¬ 
ming pools, locker and dressing rooms, 
and heating and mechanical service 
areas. 

Although this book was written for 
the school custodian, it e(|uall\ appbes 
to the custodian responsihle for indoor 
recreation centers.- Dnvid J. Uul'ois, 
Besearch Department, NBA. 

Keep ’Em on Ice 

To review the following three books 
published hy A. S. Barnes and Com- 
|)any. New York, in a March issue 
would ix^ally be out of season if it were 
not for the number of indoor ice rinks 
throughout the country, making ice 
skating virtually a year-round sport. 
Ice season or not, vou’ll want to know 
about them. 

TiiK Hockky IIanohook, Lloyd Perci- 

val. .$3.7.0. 

This deals with ever) aspect of the 
gaiiK' for pla)er. coach and spectator. 
Both fundamental and advanced skills 
are completely outlined in this guide, 
and many dozens of offensive and de¬ 
fensive ]ilavs ar(7 described and dia¬ 
grammed. 

GuamI’K i.x'siiii’ Figuki-; Skating, Gus¬ 
tave Lussi and Maurice Bichards. 
.$3.7.3. 

This book is ideal for beginners, 
beeause it starts with the assumption 
that the r('ader cannot skate, teaches 
him balance and basic strokes, pre¬ 
sents each of the elemental), inter¬ 
mediate, and advanced techniques in 
conqilete detail. The problem of weak 
ankles receives special attention. Fif- 
t\ pages of illustrations supplement the 
text with charts, diagrams and photo¬ 
graphs, making it jiossihle for the 
beginner to teach himself from the 
book. Techni(|ues and figures for ad¬ 
vanced competition under the rules ol 
the I iiitcd States Figure Skating Asso¬ 
ciation and the International Skating 
f nion are included. 

CL'Kt.IN'G. Ken Watson. .$3.00. 

.All) curler will be delighted with 
this book, for it tells how the game 
is plaved to win. Fully illustrated, it 
describes how to choose a team, how 
to coach it. how to lead it to victor). 
Especiall) hcljiful to the coach will be 
the glossarv of terms, with explana- 
tor) diagrams. 
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ludex lo Volume XLV 


April 1951 - March 1952 


Adminisfratian 

Adjiistin<‘n{ of Siil)ili>'isi()n 
(See also) 

California I’olicN' on C(nnpetiti^•e Sporls 
(!<ui Yonr Department Pass tins T<‘st? 

Kenneth M. Kurtz 
Case for tin* Recreation Hoards, A 
George Butler 

Comix‘ti(i>e Atliletics for Boys Under Twlew 
(‘oneessions. Fe(‘s and Charge's 
Kx]x rijnents with Surfacing Under Apparatus 
Floods Ce^nie to Kansas. David J. DuRois 
German Leaders Study Recreation in the United 

States . 

lee Skating Facilities . 

Metropolitan Recreation Council. A 
Notes for the Recreation Executive 
Ojx'rating Policies at Public Swimming Pools 
Pt*r Capita E\i>enditim‘s for Recreation 

and Parks 1950 . 

P«*rformaiu-e Budget for Recreation. 

Jesse A. Reynolds and John A. Donahn 
Pla>gronnd Acei<lents Prompt Surfacing Study 
Prestressed Concrete Cuts Stadium Costs 
Racial Segregation Policy, Raltimon* 
Recommended General Policy, Federal Go\'ern- 
inent Relative Public Recreation. Federal Inter 
.Agency Committee 

Hecr«*ation Planning Principles and Ag<*ncy Func¬ 
tions fSur\'ey by Marvin Rife) 

School Planning ... 

Census Figures . 

Tt-nnis in tli<‘ Comnnmity Recreation Program 
Tobogganing Is Where Yon Build It, 

Janies MeConkey. 

W ading Pools—.An Asset or a Liability, 

George Butler ... ... 

Washington State Recreation Division Sers’ices. 
Dr. Frank F. W'arren 

(See also under Camping, Community, Editorial, 
Ediicution, Equipment and Faellities, Layout, 
l.eadership. Parks, Pcrstinnel, Playground, 
l*ools. Sports) 

Arts and Crafts 

•Arts ami Craft.s frir Recreation at a State 
University. Frank ^>rral^ 

Arts and Crafts. International Style 
ICasv-to-Make Christmas Cards, 

Florence L. Murphy ... 

For Carrying Plastic 
How to Do It! Frank A. Staples 
Marhleize Paper. Cloth, and Other 
Print Initials and Designs on Cloth 
Make Ynur Own W'all Plaque.s 
Make Yonr Own llandpainted Tahlcclolh 
Print Initials and l^esigns on Cloth 
Make Floating Candles 
Christinas Tree Ornaments 

Make Your Own Banjo . 

Make a Glow Candle 
Make A’onr Own Rasehall Ra.ses 
Japanese .Arts and Crafts '1‘our 
Mak(* it Yourself: Anyone Cfii: 

Show, Taeko Abe: Plan for 
Tripp 

.M.ike Your Own Uke 
Minimum Arts and Crafts Tools, 

Frank .A, Staples 
Play-.Ahed Kits. Visn Whitney 
Ih'oipes for Fun: Rloek Relts, 


Month 

Seiiteniher 

January 

March 


Year Page 

1951 325 

1952 -125 

1952 589 


September 1951 223 


March 

February 

February 

February 

Januar>' 

April 

December 

October 

I^cember 

April 

March 

March 

Noveniher 

Decemb<*r 

September 


June 

Januar>- 

January 

March 

Decemb(*r 

January 

April 

May 

January 


1952 578 

1952 -189 


1952 

1952 


1951 

1951 

1951 

1951 

1951 


Make a 
F.asels, 


(doth Pietiu 


Poles, d'otem Pole Toothpicks, Nlyrtlc Blake 
Papier-Mache Puppets; Shadow Puppets 
(Sec also under Ilolidavs) 

Scrap Depot. The. \’iva Whitney 
.Ship Ahoy! Frank A. Staples 
Something Out of \«)lhing, Patt Carey 
Something’s Ctxik'ng in Cook County, 
(W'orkshop), Roberts Mann 
Woman’.s Day Rt-prints 


AudiS'Visual Materiols 

I'ilms: Films 're:uh Playground Leaders 
P«'oph*, Rex M. Johnson 
New Films- "V for N’olunleers;” “Here 
the Band” 

R<*t?r<*;ition Ihit IN On tlie Map!; “Com 
Re< reation” 


Ifimm Films for Thanksgiving Programs 
Radin: Cohlins Plioju* on Halh)W{*{*n. Th<*. 

Eunice 3Vare ... 

Ham Radio (dub; T«*nnc.ss«*e Eastman 
Music Appreciation 'I'orojilo Style 
Ihidio 

Recor<lings: Here's ^'^nJr .Music for tli<* Saturday 
Niglit loanees; I’or Skating 
In.sid<* Ar(h and ()ulsid«* Under 
T;ipe Rt'cortbng as a 'l^ml in Recre.ititin, 
Keniard l.eliniann 
'I'elevision; Sign (if the Times. .A 
Taking Ad\'antage of J'elevision 
Teles'ision as Educational Tool 


ond Program 

About 

.A])ril 

Comes 

January 

munity 

, .September 
November 
No\ember 


September 

October 

September 

October 


508 

517 


1952 -151 


1952 

1951 

1951 

1951 


1951 

1951 


35 

399 

291 

383 

39 


1952 569 


548 

324 

399 

192 


1951 126 


19.52 441 

1952 456 


1952 

1951 


550 

397 


1952 439 


41 

106 


1952 432 


March 

1952 

570 

September 

1951 

197 

Nox'ember 

1951 

.328 

Februarx* 

1952 

521 

April 

1951 

49 

May 

1951 

109 

June 

1951 

182 

Septenxlier 

1951 

228 

October 

1951 

288 

November 

1951 

355 

December 

1951 

393 

, .January 

1952 

462 

Febniarx' 

1952 

513 

March 

1952 

566 

January 

1952 

448 

>er 



lur 



March 

1952 

571 

Januarx 

1952 

469 

September 

1951 

2-35 

September 

1951 

211 

.•m 



April 

1951 

45 

Januar>- 

1952 

467 

October 

1951 

286 

June 

1951 

157 

January 

1952 

444 

Noxeinber 

1951 

345 

November 

1951 

316 


1951 


30 


1952 469 


1951 

1951 

1951 

1951 

1951 

1951 

1951 


192 

350 

340 

20*1 

296 

234 

266 


Television at Phiy, Henri Hob IlusseU 
Teles isioii: Friend or Foe, ^Vayne Coy 
T\' Programs and Youtli 


Baaks and Reading 

(X'iling Projector 

(Children’s Book W'eek Program . 

Habit of Books, Tlic, Xaiicy Faulkner 
Happy Books arc Unreal 
Recipes for Fun: Reading and .Storytelling 
(For book rexiews—See New Publications) 

Camping 

Day: Day Camp for Oldsters 
Day Camping (Report), Lawrence Heeb and 
Florence Kiefer , . , 

Day’.s Camping for Youngsters Over Sixty, A, 
Gertrude M. NVhite . . . . . 

Something’s Cooking in Cook County, 
(Workshop), R<iberts Mann 
Standards for Children’s Summer Programs 
General: Camping, Its l^irt in National Defeus< 
Catherine T. Hammett 
Resident Camping in Nine Cities . . 

School Camping—as N’iewed by the Recreation 
Director, Julian W. Smith 
Tape Recording as a Tool in Recreation, 

Bernard Lehmann . 

Spea'al: (children’s International A'illage, 

Mary Jo Schroder . 

Elderly—See Day Camping 

Handicapped Go Camping, The, Marllys ^^ictor 


Colleges 


Arena Theater 


versity. Frank Verrall 
Recreational Mu.sie Added to University of 
Illinois Curricidum 

Song Leaders in Coll(*g<*, Robert 11. NValls 
Wagon 'I'hcatre Natixity Play, A. Doris Rikcr 
(See also under Editorial, Education, Leaderslnp, 
Personnel, Schools) 

Community 

Activities and Program: Building Community 
Drama, Donald 3N'etmore 
Children’s Fairyland, William Penn Mott, Jr. 
Community Dis<*ussion Programs—“Heritage o 
USA in Times of Crisis” 

Community Hospitality for Serx’ice People 
Community Leaders, Use Your Initiative, 
Sherxx'ood Gates 

Community Programs Include Servicemen 
Democracy and the Local Community 
Every City Could Benefit from an All-Nation 
Tournament, Robert Krishef 
Greeting Nexvcomers tn Vallejo, 

Keith A. MacDonald 
Hoxv to Attract Industry ... 

Nexvcomers’ Club, Adrian, Michigan 
Progress Report 1323, Texas A and M 
State Recreation Services to Communities 
Panel AAllPER Conxention 
Summer Festix'al, A, Jerry ^’esseIs 
Tennis in the Community Recreation Program 
Centers: Community Centers—Seattle .Stx'le 
Flash Drive Pays (jff, A, Mrs. Lloyd L. Grant 
Joseph Lee Dedication 
School Buildings for Community U.se 
Successful Community Center, A, 

Robert W. Hurd . 

Cooperation and Organization: Community Take 
a Hand, A, Daniel L. Reardon . . . 

Cooperation nf Industrial and Community Ree 
reation, Sal Prez’oso 

Cooperative Countyxvidt* R(*creation Program 
Floods Come lo Kan.sas, David J. DuBois 
Joint Planning, Muskegon, Michigan 
Let’s Have 3Vorkslioi>s for I'ellnwsbip, 

Arthur Katuna 

National Surx'cy of Recreation in Canadian 
Communities 

Need for Recreation, The: What Is It?, 

M arion Robinson 

Pattern for Cooperatixe Goinmnnity Planning. 
Marion Precce 

Recreation Puts Us on the M:\p! 

Frank J. Anneherg 
Scrx'ice Clubs in Recreation, 

Everett R. Seherieh 
State and Community I'orests 
W’liat is a Do-I)ad? 

(See also under Administration. Defense, Editori¬ 
al, Holidays and .Special Oeeasions, Leader¬ 
ship, Personmd, .Sports) 


Month 

Year 

Page 

November 

1951 

342 

September 

1951 

189 

June 

1951 

148 

jtdoor—Woter) 


March 

19.52 

584 

October 

19.51 

296 

October 

1951 

249 

February 

1952 

480 

December 

1951 

409 

March 

1952 

560 

June 

1951 

167 

September 

1951 

221 

Nox'ember 

1951 

345 

April 

1951 

20 

June 

1951 

158 

April 

1951 

22 

. March 

1952 

537 

. February 

1952 

502 

. February 

1952 

500 

January 

1952 

459 

. October 

1951 

283 

. March 

1952 

570 

September 

1951 

192 

September 

19.51 

208 

December 

1951 

376 


. December 

1951 

381 

September 

1951 

198 

ii 

Decen»ber 

1951 

367 

Febniary 

1952 

503 

March 

19.52 

5.53 

March 

19.52 

572 

Nfarcb 

1952 

536 

iS 

December 

1951 

404 

Seplcnxber 

1951 

222 

. April 

1951 

7 

May 

1951 

117 

October 

1951 

246 

June 

1951 

126 

June 

1951 

129 

December 

1951 

397 

March 

1952 

541 

May 

1951 

99 

October 

1951 

274 

October 

1951 

268 

, September 

1951 

193 

■s 

April 

1951 

50 

. Nox’enibcr 

1951 

343 

September 

1951 

205 

January 

1952 

451 

February 

1952 

521 

. November 

1951 

320 

October 

1951 

246 

May 

1951 

83 

May 

1951 

74 

November 

1951 

350 

Nox’ember 

1951 

337 

February 

19.52 

497 

May 

1951 

115 


December 

January 

1951 

1952 

402 

489 

Canservafion 

Adjnslinenl of Subdixa'sious 

September 

1951 

235 

Februarx' 

1952 

502 

J.muary 

1952 

425 

January 

1952 

424 

.Axalanche Control 

November 

1951 

322 

October 

1951 

266 

Conserx'ation 

.November 

1951 

327 

Seplemb(»r 

1951 

192 

County Protects Its Forest Preserve, A 

October 

1951 

257 


.^88 


Recreation 








Dancing 


Education 


Aniuial Califurnia Ffstival tjf rt)lk Dance Fedcr 

atitjn, 1952 . 

Arizona Style of Modem Square Dancinji 

(Hiicago Square Dance Festival 

Oas<? Firing, Eddie Durlaclier 

C>oinc On In—The Dancing’s Fine 

l*i<'e Square Dance Institutes 

lh'rt‘ We (a) Stiuarc Dancing 

Hints f«ir S<|uare Dance Progniiiis^ 

Iagh(<‘d Sehoolhnuse "‘Sock Hops,” 

JsiJiar P, Tick 

Uccipes for Fun: Musical Mixers 

C<*nsus Figures . 

Square Dance Booklet, “Square Your Sets” . 

(See also Gaines, Holidays, Parties) 

Defense 

Canq>ing, Jts Part in National Defense, 

Catherine T. llanunett. 

National Boster of Recreation and Park Person 
nel, Tlie; Recreation Personnel Service tor 
Ion, W'. C. Sutherland .... .... 

Is Your Name On? . 

Need for Inclusion . . ... 

National Roster, The, Alfred B. Jensen 
Registrations for . . .... 

Organization lor Emergency Recreation Services 

(Reprint from NRA Manual) . 

NUA Manual Emergency Recreation . 

Services in Civil Defense . . 

Recreation A New Profession in a Changing 
World. 

Recreation and Defence at the Boston Congress 
Recreation and tJie Personnel ot the Armed 
Forces, Brigatlier General C, W. Christenberr 
Recreation ana the United Defense Fund, 

Joseph Prendergast. 

Recreation in a .National Emergency, 

David W'. Armstrong 

Some Defense-Related Personnel Problems Facing 
fhe Community Recreation Movement 
Special Service Openings . 


Things You Should Know: Helena Hoyt, United 
Defense Services of NRA 
This Period of Emergency, Joseph Prendergast 
Maybank-Spence Defense Housing and Communi¬ 
ty Facilities and Service Bill .... 

National Defense Fund 1952 Budget, NRA 
National Production Autliority Order M—4A 
NUA Field Workers Sen’e Communities; USO 

Services Rise . . 

NRA Survey Mobilization and Defense Effect on 

Recreation Program . 

Women in Defense Decade, American Council 

on Education . 

Women’s Advisory Committee, United States De¬ 
partment of Defense ^ 

(See also under Community, Personnel, Service¬ 
men and \Vomen.) 

Drama 

Arena Theatre . . 

Building Communit>' Drama, Donald W'etmore 
Canadian Drama Festival, Richard MacDonald 
Creative Dramatics in the Recreation Program 

Agnes llaaga. 

Drama in the Parks—An Experiment, 

Grace M. Goodall . 

Here Come the Puppeteers!, Margaret D. Blickle 
Most Popular Children’s Plays ... 

Robert .Nlontgomer>’ Heads New Drama Com¬ 
mittee . 

Script-in-Hand Performances, Donald Holland 
Unique Children’s Tlieatre, Bob Oberreich 
W’agon Theatre Nativity Play, A, Doris Rikcr 

Editorial 

Editorially Speaking: Letter from tlie Editor; 

Sign of the Times. A. 

Happy Books Are Unreal; Importance of 
Will We Permit? . 


Recreation is Fundamental, Joseph Prendergast 
Editorials: Hosteling Is WTiat Hosteling Docs, 

Ben W. Miller. 

In Mv Opinion , . . Church Recreation, J. B, 
Kirkpatrick; Play, Laurence K. Frank 
Importance of Recreation in Rehabilitatinn, 'Phe 

Dr. John H. W’aterman. 

“Loving Kindness,” J. W. Faust 

People’s Recreation: A Philosophy for Plain Folk.s 

Dr. Arthur Katona . 

Ret reation and the United States Defense Fund; 

Joseph Prendergast . 

Recreation in a National Emergency, 

David W’. Armstrong . 

Relationship of Recreation, Physical Education 
and Group Work, The, Kenneth W. Kinde' 

sperger . 

1‘clevision:- Friend or Foe? Wa>'ne Coy 
lliis Period of Emergency, Joseph Prendergast 
Univ<‘rsity President Looks at Recreation, 


Mouth 


Year Page 


January 

1952 

425 

May 

1951 

117 

Octolicr 

1951 

274 

September 

1951 

227 

March 

1952 

551 

November 

1951 

313 

May 

1951 

91 

Novetiilier 

1951 

.351 

October 

1951 

284 

March 

1952 

581 

Marcli 

1952 

550 

February 

1951 

521 

Jimc 

1951 

158 

Jime 

1951 

155 

September 

1951 

225 

September 

1951 

192 

October 

1951 

277 

January 

1952 

425 

November 

1951 

310 

September 

1951 

192 

October 

1951 

246 

January 

1952 

425 

Febniary 

1952 

479 

March 

1952 

583 

Dcc'cmbcr 

1951 

386 

February 

1952 

483 

October 

1951 

245 

June 

1951 

125 

May 

1951 

111 

May 

1951 

111 

December 

1951 

400 

January 

1952 

425 

January 

1952 

448 

February 

1 

1952 

494 

1 

December 

1951 

367 

May 

1951 

61 

April 

1951 

7 

October 

1951 

246 

June 

1951 

126 

June 

1 

1951 

126 

December 

1951 

367 

September 

1961 

192 

October 

1951 

246 

October 

1951 

246 


and 


October 

1951 

283 

December 

1951 

381 

November 

1951 

339 

May 

1951 

77 

March 

1952 

545 

April 

1951 

36 

October 

1951 

270 

June 

1951 

169 

November 

1951 

341 

November 

1951 

319 

December 

1951 

376 


January 

1952 

424 

Fcliniary 

1952 

480 

. March 

1952 

536 

March 

1952 

540 

April 

1951 

5 

September 

1951 

233 

November 

1951 

308 

February 

1952 

477 

March 

1952 

533 

October 

1951 

245 

June 

1951 

125 

January 

1952 

421 

September 

1951 

189 

May 

1951 

61 

December 

1951 

365 


Du \Vc Educate fur Leisure? Dr. Jnliii ^V. Bivst 
Natinnal Adult Education .As.sociation 
Personnel (College Ut'crcation (ainiciil' 

Degrees). W’. C. Suthcrlantl 
See also 

Prtifessional Rccreatitin I'raining- Whose Respon¬ 
sibility, W. C. Sutherland 
“Recreation rnitl Etlucation" Meeting. National 
Welfiirc As.sembly (’oiiferfiice on C^>mmmiit\ 
Mobilizatinn, 1952 . . 

Recreation Degree . 

State of Recreation Dcgrc<‘S Indiana 
Suggestions fur Rccreatiun Training I’rtigrams in 
Colleges and Universities, 

Willard C. Sutherland . 

University President Looks at Recreation, A, 
Paul Douglass .... 

(See also under Colleges, Personnel, Leadership, 
Schnols) 

Elderly 

California Ctmfcrence on Problems tif Aging 
Day Camp for Oldsters . 

Day’s Camping for Youngsters Over Sixty, A, 

Gertrude M. White. 

Enenurage the Old . 

Day Center for Elderly, New York City 
Gulden Age Club Activities, Reno 
Golden Age Club Idea, Ossining 
Publications Concerning tlic Elderly . 

Recreation for Older Adults: A Joint jumbtirec, 
William B. Cook; At Sixty Plus, Allen G. 
Brailey; Volunteer and Senior Citizens. Tlie, 
Mary Elizabeth Bayer 
Stnrytelling for the Not-.so-Young. 

Anne Majette Grant 
Take Your Oldsters Out-of-doors, Ellen Jean 
Dilger and Beatrice Spnng 
Wliat’s the Next Move for onr Khlcrly? 

Equipment and Facilities 

Dues Your Stockroom Pay Dividemls? 

Lerton S. Knishas . 

For Carrying Plastic 

Hobbymobile—A Recreation Center on Whe 
Tlie, Lloyd A. Rochford 

Map Rack . 

Referee’s Kit, Joseph E. Curtis 
It’s a Cold Day for Hiking, Joe! C. Hnliber 
Scrap Depot, The, Mva Whitney 
Standards for Children’.s Summer Program 


Month 

Year 

Page 

St'ptcmbcr 

1951 

201 

September 

1951 

192 

Scpt<‘mlior 

1951 

224 

Jiin<' 

1951 

126 

0<fobi'» 

1951 

291 

1 )r< <'nilK'r 

1951 

367 

March 

1952 

583 

Oct<jl><T 

1951 

295 

May 

1951 

91 

Di'cc'inbcr 

1951 

365 


January 

1952 

443 

Marcli 

1952 

560 

September 

1951 

221 

February 

1952 

480 

Sei>t<*inbcr 

1951 

234 

Octolx-r 

1951 

296 

Xovoniber 

1951 

354 

March 

1952 

584 

'March 

1952 

562 

May 

1951 

86 

April 

1951 

25 

March 

1952 

558 


June 

1951 

147 

February 

-‘Is, 

1952 

521 

A()ril 

1951 

19 

. . May 

1951 

117 

March 

1952 

584 

January 

1952 

438 

. Octofier 

1951 

280 

April 

in- 

1951 

20 


munify. 

Schools) 


Layout, Parks, Playgrounds, Pools, 


Games 

Brueghel’s Games—Today 
Games for Roughnecks, Charles W*. Bow.scr 
Games for Your Collectiun: Short Court llan« 
ball, John A. Friedrich; Pop the Top, Jol 

Smith. , . . 

Games on the Pla>ground, Helen M. Dauneey 
Croup Games 

Ground Billiards, Florence Birkliead 
Imaginative Playground Project and Its Rcsul 
An—Bowling on tlie Green, Catherine Siiblitt 
Jump Around, A New Parlnr Game, 

Ernest W’, Dodge 

Knuckle Down, Vincent deP. Farrell 
Recipes for Fun: Game of Skill . . 

Social Games . . 

Sucial Games 

(Sec also under Holidays) 

Rhymes With a Reason, Taylor Dodson 
Special for Young People, 

Lillian and Godfrey Frankel 
(See also under Holidays, Parties, Sports) 


Handicapped 

Ceiling Projector . ... 

Handicapped Go Camping, Marllys \'ictor . 
(See also under Hospitals, Mental Health) 


September 

1951 

213 

January 

1- 

1952 

449 

in 

October 

1951 

298 

April 

1951 

32 

January 

1952 

469 

September 

t, 

April 

1951 

206 

1951 

12 

February 

1952 

522 

.April 

1951 

23 

April 

1951 

45 

.,S<‘pteinb<‘r 

Febniary 

1951 

231 

1952 

519 

June 

1951 

172 

January 

1952 

463 

. Marcli 

1952 

548 

January 

1952 

459 


Hiking and Walking 

Hitting the High Spots, Janet Archibald 
Hosteling Is What Hosteling Dnes, 

Ben \V. Miller .... 

It’s a Cold Day for Hiking, Joel C. Holiber 
Where Do You Walk, x\lr. Peattie? 

Audrey Blackford .... 

Histarical 

Brueghel’s Games—Today 
Kuncklc Down. Vinc*ent tleP, Farrell 

Hobbies 

Soap Can ing in the Classroom 
Bird Watching is Fun, Edmund Leamy 
City Ordinance Prohibits Powered Model Air¬ 
planes in City Limits 

Hohbymobile, The—A Recreation Center on 
Wheels, Lloyd A. Rochford 
1 Set My Housework to Music, 

Agnes Page Hulsey 

Jungle from Table Seeds. A, Meyer Berger 


Holidays and Special Occasions 

Christmas: All the Toys Come to Life D<'ccm!>er 

Children Phone Santi, Mrs. Pics Harinr .November 

City Father Becomes Fatlier Christmas . . Deccmlier 


June 

1951 

151 

. April 
January 

1951 

1952 

5 

438 

May 

1951 

69 

Scq>tcml>(*i 

April 

1951 

1951 

213 

23 

JaniuuA' 

.May 

1952 

1951 

469 

96 

October 

1951 

246 

April 

1951 

19 

Oc'lol>er 

September 

1951 

1951 

293 

210 


1951 380 

1951 331 

1951 412 


March 1952 


589 

































Mow r<i Do It! Cliristm;i'« Troe Oni;unents, 

Frank A. Staples .. 

s f«jr Fiin; Makinu (Jiristiiias 'I'n-o Oni.i 


Month 

D<‘ct*iiilK*r 


Year 

1951 


Page 

393 


Ikts 


TIh-, 


(Minstnjas I’.irties 
S.nit.i Hrings Mis Iteiiuhcr 
Halloween: (h)hlins Phone on ll.illowi 
Kiinit'e Wart* 

llallowe(>n in Ohie Ahxantirj.i 
Hints for Halloween 
Heciix's lor Kiin; Hallow«'en Party; 3\ itch’s lleail 
Helen \N‘olfe . . 

(aty i’ays Honor to Founders of Plii> 

Joseph Lee Day: 

Planning for Joseph Lee Day . 

MiseelJaneons: iIum lo.i a I'iOgr.iiu on the 
Fourth?. Robert Kresge 
'rhanksgi\ing. Ifiinin. Films for 
-Sunnner Festival. A. Jerr> N’essels 
HiotherhiXKl Week 

SiH'fial Oeasions: W'ashington's Hirth<la\ Pro 
gram. Anierii-an Heritagi* Foundation 
(’hildren’s Book Week 

Lastir Seal Campaign . 

International Thisitre Month . 

Mareh of Dimes 
Ifed Feather M{>nth 

Uniti'd Nations NN'eek . . 

Hospitals 

Hospital Retreation . 

Pui>petry—in a Neuropsychiatric Hospital, 

Anne Blood 

Recreation »n Minnesota State Hospitals, 
Frederick M. Chapman 

Recreation in \'et«'rans Administration Hospitals 
Rocking Chair Recreation Outmoded. 

Lester Koritz 


(.Si- 


Handicapped. Mental Ilealtli) 


Housing 

Are W'e Adeipiately Meeting Local Needs? 
\i-eds in .New Housing Units, 

Mrs. Roy V. ^^■right 


Mariun I’reece 


Industriol 


('ooiK-ratiun ol Industrial and Community Recre 

ation, Sal Prezioso . 

Gri-enhouse, Calloway Mills . 

Ham Radio Club, Tennessee Eastman. 

Impact un Recication Department Facilities o 
inereased Industrial 3\'orkers 
liulustrial Recreation Cunfereuce (Annual) 

Industrial Recreation Meeting . 

Industrial Reereation Program in the Atomic Age, 

C. E. Brewer . 

Miuinunu Wage Standards — New York State 
Amusement and Recreation Industry 
Recreation in Indiisto' Survey in Ontario, Can¬ 
ada .. - 

What's the Ni-xt Move for our Elderly?^ 

(See also under Community, Defense, Elderly) 

Internationol 

“Around the World with Dance and Song," 
Aineriean Museum Natural Hi-stor>' Program 
Arts and Crafts International Style. 

Children's International X'illage, 

Mary Jo Schroder 

ENAL--Italy's .National Recreation Association, 

Luis Falls Tiininins . 

German Leaders Discuss Community Recreation 
German Leaders Study in the United States 
Japan Has Its Congress 
Japanese Arts and Cralts Tuiir 
Sixth International Conference of Social Work, 
Madras, India . . 

Soviet lmix).s(*s Rules 
Snetessful Athletic Tour 

Institutions 

Character of Children's Museums, The, 

.Margaret M. Brayton 
Children's Nature Museum, Charlotte 
(Sc-e also under Elderly, Handicapped, llos])itals) 


. .NoM-mbei 

1951 

351 

Deivniber 

195! 

•109 

D«*eember 

1951 

.379 

Sei)(«-ml»er 

1951 

20 1 

September 

1951 

207 

October 

1951 

207 

1 

.’October 

1951 

299 

May 

1951 

95 

.May 

1951 

68 

May 

1951 

102 

.November 

1951 

.340 

June 

February 

1951 

129 

1952 

485 

Jaiuiar> 

1952 

4.59 

October 

1951 

249 

March 

19.52 

584 

. i-'eliruary 

1952 

479 

Deceml>er 

1951 

367 

October 

1951 

271 

October 

1951 

274 

. March 

1952 

583 

December 

1951 

394 

.Sciiteiuher 

1951 

214 

May 

1951 

65 

. Octobe r 

19.51 

275 

May- 

1951 

107 

May 

1951 

104 

May 

1951 

74 

. November 

1951 

343 

. May 

1951 

117 

October 

L 

1951 

296 

1 

April 

1951 

7 

OctobiT 

1951 

246 

Dec»*niber 

1951 

367 

October 

1951 

301 

June 

1951 

240 

April 

1951 

7 

October 

1951 

246 

March 

19.52 

558 

December 

1951 

403 

September 

1951 

197 

February 

1952 

500 

.May 

1951 

71 

.Novetnher 

1951 

334 

April 

.November 

1951 

35 

1951 

353 

January 

1952 

448 

November 

1951 

313 

September 

1951 

237 

December 

1951 

382 

November 

1951 

314 

No\(-mber 

1951 

353 


Loyout 

See Camping; Community; Parks; Pools; Play¬ 
ground Layout; Rural; Schools; Sjiurts—Outdoor; 
Sports—3\'inter. 

Leadership 

(’hild l.eader.s Take ()\cr Nooii-ilonr Program 
Thomas J. Kilroy ... 

(Getting New Leaders, Altoona 
Recreation Leader Rates High, A 
Rt i reation Leadershii) in State Parks, 

Nelson Dangremond 
Social Ifecreation Leadership 

Some Thoughts on Being a Reereation Leader, 

Helen .M. Dauneey . 

Training: Draiiiati/ation of Playground Situations, 
John Zussman 

Films Teach Playground Leailers about People, 

Rex M. Johnsou . 

In-Service iYaining, D. 11. Dyer 


September 

November 

Ax>ril 

1951 

1951 

1951 

219 

351 

24 

February 

September 

19.52 

1951 

495 

202 

March 

1952 

543 

April 

1951 

42 

April 

February 

1951 

1952 

30 

514 


Hosi>ital Reereation ... . 

Nit.-v ami Southern Regional and Ednc*ation 
BoartI Study Training Neeils 
Professional Recreation Pram.ng—Whose Kespon- 
sihility? W. C. .Sutherlantl 
Reereation l.eatlership I'raining Progr.uns: 

.NRA Training SiH*cialists 
(Inside Back Cov<‘r) . 


Other 


Retreation 'ii.onmg Opportunities . 

Park and Reereation Institutes Aeruss Ameri¬ 
ca, (Jarrett G. Eppley 
Recreation 3Vi)rksliops, Larry Eisenherg 
rratelers. The, Robert Gamble 
Social Training Program .... 

Sometliing's Cooking in Cook County, 

Roberts Mann. 

Suggestions for Recreation I'raining Programs in 
Colleges and Universities, 

Willard C. Sutherland . 

\'olunteer Leader's Training Courses, A, 

John A. Turner . . . 

(See also untler Colleges, Defense, Editorial, Ed¬ 
ucation, Personnel, Sehools) 


Month 

Year 

Page 

March 

1952 

583 

January 

1952 

42.5 

October 

1951 

291 

April 

1951 


May 

1951 


lime 

1951 


November 

1951 


December 

1951 


January 

1952 


Februar>' 

1952 


March 

1952 


June 

1951 

126 

January 

1952 

465 

February 

1952 

488 

March 

1952 

578 

Nlarch 

1952 

554 

November 

1951 

309 

November 

1951 

345 

May 

1951 

91 

Seplember 

1951 

217 


Memorials 

Barron, Mrs. George. . . 

City Pays Honor to Founders of Play. 

Dykema, Dr. Peter W.. 

Hanseu, George . 

lioRmaster, P. J. . 

Maloney, John B. 

.Martin, John A. 

Pritchard, Dr. E. A. 


Williams, Dr. Arthur B. 


Oclober 

1951 

301 

May 

1951 

95 

September 

1951 

220 

May 

1951 

108 

June 

19.51 

178 

June 

1951 

178 

May 

1951 

108 

May 

1951 

108 

June 

1951 

178 

January 

1952 

461 

December 

1951 

403 


Mental Heolth 

Importanc-e of Recreation in Rehabilitation, The, 

Dr. John 11. Waterman. 

Recreation's Part in Mental Health, 


(See alsn under llusiiitals) 


.November 1951 308 


Miscellaneous 


Orange State (Florida) . 

Pacific Southw'est Recreation Conference, Fe 
ruary 19-22, 1952 . 

Sale of a 'Pown, The . 

Phis is Boston, Blanche C. McGow'an 
■Phuughtlul Gesture, A . . . 

Music 

American Music for Music Week, 

Dr. Philip Gordon. 

Developments in Soldier Music, 

Clarence L. Mills. 

House the Guild Built, Tlie, 

Mrs. August Belmont . . . 

I Set My Housework to Music, 

Agnes Page HnPsey . 

.Music Ai>preciation—Toronto Style. . . 

Music Under the Stars, John Donnelly 
Music Week and the Reereation Department, 

Gertrude Borchard . February 1952 510 

•National Music Week. . May 1951 76 

March 1952 583 

President Receives a Piano, The. June 1951 170 

Recipes lor Fun: Music. .December 1951 409 

Recreational Music added to Curriculum, Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois .September 1951 192 

Singing with Motion, Frank J. Anneberg October 1951 289 

Song Leaders in College, Robert B. Walls . September 1951 208 

Teen Activities that Have Clicked: 

Here’s Your Music for the Saturday Night 

Dance; for Skating.December 1951 402 


. January 

1952 

446 

December 

1951 

367 

June 

1951 

126 

. December 

1951 

367 

February 

1952 

479 

January 

1952 

440 

Juno 

1951 

152 

. February 

1952 

512 

January 

1952 

429 

. February 

1952 

492 

. January 

1952 

431 

. October 

1951 

293 

. September 

1951 

235 

. February 

1952 

487 


Nature 

Children's Museum, Charlotte, North Carolina November 1951 353 

Fingers in th<* Soil, Frances M. Miner . . May 1951 98 

Nature Hints for Counselors, Charles Belous . . June 1951 149 

Recii>es for Fun: Nature Adventuring, 

Harold W. Gore .April 1951 45 

(See also under Conscrxatioo; Hiking; Hobbies) 


National Recreotian Associotion 

Magazine Goes to a District Conferenev, The. June 
New- Recreation Library and Olfice ... . .June 

1952 District Conference Sch(‘dule February 

Congress: About Boston Congress, T. E. Rivers May 
Announcing 19.52 Congress in Seattle . .January 

Destination Boston . . September 

Evening Speakers . . ..September 

Personnel, W, C. Sutlierland December 

Recreation and Defense at tlie Bu.ston Congress IVcxunlier 
Recreation and the Personnel of the Armed 

Forces, Brigadier General C. Christenberry February 
Ueereation’s Part In Mental Health, 

Dr. George E. Gardner . ... January 


1951 142 

1951 150 

1952 516 

1951 87 

1952 435 

1951 190 

1951 191 

1951 406 

1951 386 

1952 483 
1952 446 
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Special Trainins Sessions 

3'3r(l National liecn'ation Conjjress in Review 
33rd Natajual Recreation Congress. Tlje, l*re- 
sent.s l>eleuat<'s at Wtjrk and at Play 
Services: KurtluT iLxpanston ol NRA Sir\'ic-cs 

Consultant Service . 

(See also under Uefense; I.eadersliip; Personnel) 


New Publications 

All Tlirongh the Years, 

Florence O'Keane ^^’hclan March 

American Indian Beatiwork, 

W. Ben Hunt and II. F. Biir.shears' September 

Art of Croup Discipline, The. ' 

Rudolph M. Wittenberg. September 

Rasc'bal) Techniques Illustrated, Kthan Allen June 

CainpKrc and Count il Ring Programs, 

Allan A. Matfarlan . June 

Champ.onsIni> Figure Skating, 

Gustave Lussi and Maurice Richards . March 
Clubs for the Golden Age. The Oino Citi/ims 

Council for Health and Welfare October 

Community Organi/atitm and Planning. 

Arthur Hillman . . Decemher 

Competitive Sports in Schools and Colleges, 

^ Harry Alexander Scott .Nuvember 

Counseling Adolescents, 

.Shirley A. llamrin and Blanche B. Panison .October 
Creative Hands, Doris Co.< and Barbara >Varren Oclob(‘r 

Curling, Ken Watson . March 

Kinotional Problems of Growing Up, 

O, Spurgeon English .September 

Pamily Pleasure Chest, The, 

Helen and Larry Ei.senberg .September 

Field Guide to the Batterlljcs of North America. 

A, Alexander B. Klots . ... June 

Fun Outdoors, Mary Louise Fricbele, Frances C. 

Smith, and Hernicc Osier Frissell . May 

Gahbit, the Magic Rabbit, Carroll Colby .May 

Games for Grownups. Marguerite Kobn and 

Frederica Young Septeinhi r 

Handbook of Active Games, 

Darwin A. Hindman . . Febniary 

High School Intramural Program, 

VVilliam M', Scheerer . April 

High Times, Nellie Zetta Thompson. April 

Hockey Handbook, Lloyd Percival.March 

How to Plan anj Stage a J)iiccessful Teen-Age 


Month 

Year 

Page 

September 

1951 

2i6 

Decemher 

1951 

370 

Dccc-inb<*r 

1951 

383 

June 

1951 

131 

February 

1952 

-479 


September 

Febniary 


September 
. June 
February 
September 
November 

September 


Dance Party, Ted Baden . October 

How to Turn Ideas into Pictures, 

H. E. Kleinschmidt .October 

Keeping Idle Hands Busy, Marion R. Spear September 

Leadership in Recreation. Gerald B. Fitzgerald September 

Let's Square Danci*. Kenneth Fowell November 

Lift Every N'oice, Board of Education of the 

Methodist Church . October 

Making and Staging Marionettes. Woman's Day December 
More Fun in the W ater, Eidola Jean Bourgaize April 
Music Americans Sing, edited by Harry R. Wil¬ 
son, Joseph A. l^eder, Edith WTiite Gee December 

National ^MC.A Lifesaving and Water Safety 

Student Handbook .... June 

No Time to Grow Old. New York State Joint 
Legislative Conimis.sion on Problems of the 

n ;. 

Parties on a Budget, Louise Price Bell December 

Party Game Kook, The, Margaret E. Mulac 

and Marian S. Holmes . Novemh^r 

Photography for Tecn-Agcr.s, 

Lucile Bnhertson Marshall .Oclober 

Placement Poinb^rs on V'olunteer Service, 

prc‘pared by Robbie Hunt Burton September 

Plays for Great Oecasion.s, Graham DuBois .June 
Principles of Recreation, John L. Hutchinson February 
Profile of Youth, edited by Maureen Daly September 
Public School Camping, James Mitchell Clarke November 
PupiJets and Bible Plays, Jo.sie Robbins and 

Marjory Louise Bracher . September 

Recreation for Older People in California, AWVS 
of California and Department of Physical Edu¬ 
cation, University of California January 

Research Methods Applied to Health, Physical 

Education and Recreation, AAHPER December 

Rhythms and Dances for Elementary Schools, 

Dorothy La Salle . December 

School Custodian’s lloa.sekecping Handbook, The, 

Henry H. Linn, Leslie C, Helm, K. P. Gra- 

harkiewicz .March 

School Planning, Kenneth Reid . January 

Song in His Heart, A. John Jay Daly . January 

Sports E(]uipinent Selection, Care aod Repair, 

Virginia Bourquardez and Charles Heilman June 
State Recreation Organization and Administra¬ 
tion, flarold D. Kleyer and Charles K. Bright- 

... ... April 

Theatre in the Hound. Margo Junes November 

Troop Camp Book, 'The, Girl Scouts of the 

United States of America . November 

Young Adult and Family Camping, edited by 

John A. Ledlte . .June 

Young Chad Seal of Los Angeles, 

Clarence M. Fink . Mav 


County Protects Its Forest Presers’es, A, (Land 

Policy) . 

Drama in thi* Parks—An Experiment, 

Grace M. Gooclall. 

Family \’ai;ation on a Budget, A, 

Regina Z. Kelly . 

F.rst for Delaware, A . 

Guilford Recreation Club, Harrisun Bruwn 

and Polly Tier . 


. April 
November 


1952 587 

1951 -115 


1951 239 

19.51 18-4 

1952 528 

1951 233 


1952 587 

1952 -456 

1952 472 


1951 56 

1951 359 


. - . . October 

1951 

2.57 

. - ^^arch 

1951 

545 

. . . . May 

1951 

88 

. . . November 

1951 

353 

. . . . Oclober 

1951 

278 


New Jersey State Park Dedicated 
Parks ('Ticntls) 

I’ark and Betrealioti Institutes .Airo.ss America, 
Garrett fi. Eppley 
Parks and Rt'crcation Facilitie.s 
Park-School a.s a Functional Facility, The, 
Malcolm Kirkpatrick 

Pi t Capita E.xpeudilurcs lor Rei reation an 1 
Parks. 1950 

PIac<‘ of Parks in Outdoor Education and R<‘c 
reation. The, V. K. H-own 
Rc< lamatioii of Park Areas in New York City, 
Rohert Mo.ses 

Beerr ation and Park Year Book 


Month 

Nosx'iuher 

January 

March 
.\o\ember 


June 

May 

.Septeinfier 

March 


Recreation Leadership in State Parks. 

Nelson Dangreninnd Febmar 

Things Von Should Know: American Institute of 

i’ark Ewtiitives 13i-«-ml.er 

Analysis State Park Expcndituri^s Detoher 

Association of Southeastern State Park Directors 

. . January 

•Atlanta and Fulton County Parks and Hecrea- 
tion Boards Consolidati'd May 

California Rulings (two)—Park.s May 

Lstimate Material Reipiiremeots Municipal Park 
and Recreation Departments. 1951-52 April 

Glenview. lllinois-Park District and School Legal 
Agrc'ement 

Mid-C,oiitinc*nt Park and R(“CT(*ation Conference, 

October, 1951 October 

March 20-22. 1952 Dec?-nd' 

Park and Recreation Tra.ning In.stitute, John D. 

Pennekamp Addres.s May 

31st (amferpnee State Park.s October 

Water Basin Study, National Park Service, Art 
'Todd Address . . . Tim** 


Parties 

Regosh and Ri gorra—l(‘s a Party 
For Bowling Enthusiasts 
New.spaper Parties are Still Popular, 

Mildred Scanlon 

Recipes lor Fun: Spring Tonic Paitv. Ruth 

Ehlers; Rodeo Party ; 

Garden Party, Ruth Ehlers 
(See also under Holidays) 

'I hcmes for Your Senior Prom, 

Beth AVallace Yales . ] 

(Sc<‘ also under Dancing; Caines) 

Personnel 

National Advisory Committee* on Recruitment, 


October 

1951 

246 

December 

1951 

367 

n D. 

. May 

1951 

64 

October 

1951 

246 

Art 

. . June 

1951 

126 

February 

1952 

.504 

March 

1952 

579 

March 

1952 

567 

May 

1951 

113 

June 

1951 

179 

May 

1951 

81 


June 

January 

June 


Training and Placement of Recreation Per¬ 
sonnel .February 

Personnel, W. C. Sutherland December 

Personnel-Field Problems in Recreation Work. 

Marsin Rife ... April 

Recreation—A Career Sersice Decemixr 

UecTc-ation as a Career: At Peace with Yoiuself, 

Francis W. Hartzell November 

After Thirty-eight Years of .Service, Josephine 
D. Randall; \\ hy Not ConsicIc*r Recrc'ation as 
a Profession?, Peter J. Mayers . November 

Recreation Personnel Servici* for You. 

5V. C. Sutherland . June 

Persuniiel Opportunities: Hospital Workers ! January 

Personnel Needed .June 

Personnel Opportunities for Summer Employ¬ 
ment, W. C. Sutherland May 

Recreation Superintendent W^uitccl Jauiiary 

Special Servic-e Openings—See Defense 
(See also under Colleges, Defense, Education, 
Leadership, Schools. NBA Ser>ices) 


Personalities 

George Butler-Appointed to Executive Commit¬ 
tee. Workshop on Recreation, Athletic Insti¬ 
tute . 

Pierce V. Gahan, Succceclecl by Jack S. Puryear, 
St. Petersburg . . 

Hats Off! . 

Honorary Degrees . i 

Mark of a Profession (Dave Zook) 

New Professor of Recreation, Charle.s Brightbill 
aN’cws About People, George Simons . . 

Josephine Randall Retires 
Letter of Appreciation, A . 

E. H. Regnier Receives \Veir .Award 

Floyd A. Rowe . < 

Secretary of Park Planners Retires 

John Syme to Retire * 

Thrce-'Time Honors W’inner j 

Laurel W’reath W’inner . . ^ 

Conrad L. AVirth . ] 


In My Opinion, Dr. Laurence K. Frank 
Importance of Pla> 

School Days -Does Fun Pay?, 

Mrs. Ellen P, Taylor ; 

Urge for Play. The 

(See also under Dancing; Editorial; Gaine.s; 
lloliclays; Parties; Playground; Program) 

Playground 

Layout: Experiments with Surfacing Under 
Ai)paratus . 

How to Plan a Home Playground Kit 
Mora Attractive Playgrounds, 

AVilliain Fredericksun, Jr. 


1952 479 

1951 406 


1951 48 

1951 407 


1951 1.55 

1952 425 


1951 110 

1952 425 


. DecembcT 

1951 

367 

. January 

1952 

443 

. February 

1952 

502 

. October 

1951 

274 

. November 

1951 

349 

November 

1951 

344 

. May 

1951 

111 

June 

1951 

161 

September 

1951 

196 

December 

1951 

403 

October 

1951 

290 

January 

1952 

453 

.November 

1951 

353 

Deeemfier 

1951 

403 

January 

1952 

443 

December 

1951 

367 

Septc*ml)C‘r 

195! 

233 

February 

1952 

480 

September 

1951 

203 

November 

19.51 

332 


March 19.S2 


February 

1952 

517 

May 

1951 

117 

June 

1951 

145 
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Playurimnd At-cidents Prompt Surfacing Study 
Standards f<ji Children’s Summer I’rograms 
Misccllaneoijs: I'irst linpri*ssions, 

Mildred Scanlon 

Playgrtmnds . 

Two \eu l’la\ ground5 . . . 

When America Slo\<’s l<j the Playgrounds 
Program: r.hdd l^eaders Take Omt Wiou-lloiir 
I’rograiin Thomas J. Kilrny 
Dramati/ation ot Pla>'ground Situations 

John Zussinan .... 

l*’ather on tlie Pla\ ground. 

Pilms Teach Plii>ground Leiulers About Peopli 
Rex M. John.snn 

Gam<*s on the Pla\ground, Helen M. Duuncey 
G<hkI ld<‘as from Salina, Kansas 
Harold \V. S. Nan Arsdale l^layground 
Imagmati\e Playground Project and It.s Result 
.An.—\\‘ho’d lla\e Thought It? Anne Chiltor 
Ro^^l^ng on the Green. Catherine Sublett 

Indian Pow-Wow . 

Kite Carnivals . 

Pattern for Kite Contest . . . 

Picture Isn’t Complete. The, Dr. Hollis Fait 
PTA Play Program, Mrs. Donald E. Sticr 
Ship Ahoy! Frank A. Staples 

Poetry 

Christnras Poems 

1 Am a Child, Percy R. llayxvard . 

.No One There, Helen Ki'tchell Evans 
Bh> tues with a Reason, Taylor Dodson 

Pools 

(Community Takes a Hand, A, 

Daniel L. Reardon 

Data on Swimming Pools .... 

Guilford Recreation Club, Harrison Brown and 
Polly Tier 

.Neighborliood Sssimming Pools . . . 

Operating Polici(*s at Public Swimming Pools 
Use of Chlorine in Swimming Pools 
Wading Pools—An As.set or a Liability, 

George D. Butler ... 


Month 

XoNemher 

April 


Year Page 
1951 324 


1951 


20 


Program 

Actisities: Activities of a Jxmior Board of Di¬ 
rectors, Marguerite M. NIoore 

.Artilicial Snow Esent . 

Batter Up! George-Anna Carter . 

Clowns Unlimit(*<l, Keith A. MacDonald 
I.etters Awarded for Extra-Curricular Activities. 
Rifle Instruction. A. J. Sehara 
Hospital Baskets, High School Service Project 

Shine ’Em Up! . 

Treasure Hunt, 1. Pearl Williams 

General: Creatise Beereation. Grace Walker 

School Days—Does Fun Pay?, 

Mrs. Ellen P. Taylor . . 

Sources of Material for Cultural and Becrea 
tional Programs, Joseph Prendergast 
Standards for Children’s Programs 
Using Volunteers in a Recreation Program, 

Helen .M. Dauncey . 

(Articles on program appear under nearly ever) 
classifieation and cannot he listed here.) 

Publicity 

l.ocal Interpretations 
Recreation Put Us On the Map, 

Frank J. Anneberg 

Puppetry 

Here Come the Puppeteers! Margaret D. Bh'ckle 
PnpiX'try in a Neuro-psycliiatric Hospital, 

Anne Blood . . 

Reciix's for l‘"un: Puppets and Shadow Puppets . 

Letter from the Editor. . 

Magazine at Work. 

Magazine Goes to a District Conference, The 

Listed (Readers Guide) . . . 

Regular Magazine Features: See subject index 
headings for contents of Editorially Speaking, 
Editorials, How To Do It!. \ew l^ublications. 
Personnel, Recipes for Fun, Recreation .\ews 
and Things You Should Know. 


April 

1951 

10 

. March 

1952 

536 

.September 

19.51 

237 

April 

19.51 

29 

September 

19-51 

219 

. April 

1951 

•12 

September 

1951 

228 

April 

1951 

30 

April 

1951 

32 

May 

1951 

117 

December 

1951 

403 

April 

1951 

12 

. June 

1951 

160 

. February 

1952 

.521 

March 

1952 

384 

February 

1952 

524 

April 

1951 

52 

June 

1951 

137 

. December 

1931 

368 

. April 

1951 

9 

October 

1951 

256 

June 

1951 

172 

. April 

1951 

50 

March 

1952 

575 

October 

1931 

278 

. June 

1951 

139 

April 

1951 

39 

. April 

1931 

7 

. April 

1951 

14 

May 

1951 

106 

November 

1951 

317 

. December 

1951 

378 

October 

1951 

264 

January 

1952 

4.54 

February 

1952 

521 

October 

1951 

251 

October 

1951 

296 

. September 

1951 

234 

. September 

1951 

200 

April 

1951 

40 

September 

1951 

203 

February 

1952 

498 

April 

1951 

20 

December 

1951 

390 

November 

1951 

3.54 

. November 

1951 

350 

April 

1951 

36 

Dccemhcr 

1951 

394 

. January 

1952 

467 

January 

1952 

424 

October 

1951 

296 

June 

1951 

142 

June 

1951 

146 


Rural 

Jflaiming lor Recreation in Rural Areas 
Rural Population Decrease since 1940 . 
(Sec also under Community, l..eadership) 


January 

November 


1952 470 

1951 313 


Schools 

Park-School as a Funtiona! Facility, The, 
.Malcolm Kirkpatrick 
School Buildings for Comniunity Use 
Scliool Days—Does Fun Pay? 

Mrs. Ellen P. Taylor 
Scliool Planning 

Study of Personnel in School Recreation, A 

Urge for Play, The . 

(Sec also und(*r Education, Colleges) 


October 

1951 

286 

October 

1951 

268 

September 

1951 

203 

January 

1952 

456 

May 

1951 

103 

November 

1951 

332 


Servicemen and Women 

Bill HR 4601, Exemption Federal Amn.sement 


Tax 

Community 

l^eaders. 

Use Your InitiatiM*, 

October 

1951 

246 

Sherwood 

Gates . 


. . . .March 

1952 

553 

('ommunity 

l^rograros 

Include Serviccincii 

March 

1952 

572 


Community Service Branch. SiX'cial Services Divi¬ 


sion, Di'partmeut of the Army 
Dexelopment.s in Soldier Music, 

Clarence L. Mills . 

If You Are Drafted . 

“Off-Post Recreation for Sersicemen and 

Women’’ . 

Relaxation for Sers icemen. Atlanta . . . 
Service to Hoys in Uniform, Nashville 
(.See aKo inul<*r Defense) 


Sports 

And Athleties: Athletic Institute, Fifth Nation 

W^jrkshop—November. . 

Award Ribbons.. . , . 

Competitive Athletics for Roys Under Twelve, 
Committee to Beeonunend Standards Fonni'^. 


De.sirahle l^ractices in Athletics for Girls 


Handball Independent of American Athletic 

Union . 

Picture Isn’t Complete, I’hc, Dr. Hnllis Fait 
Sources for Official Rules . 


Don’t Give Adapt! Court Bali, Bound Ball 
Every City Could Benefit from an All-Natioi 

Tournament, Robert Krishef . 

For Bowling Enthusiasts. 

Bifle Instruction, A. J. Sehara . 

Short Court Handball, John A. Friedrich 
Outdoor: a la Robin Hood, Roy J. Dunlop 
Bike-Ways Today, Godfrey Frankel 
Hoy Meets Girl in Couple Shoot, 

^Irs. William Ilindson . 

Golf Clases, Albaoy. 

Guide to Teacliing Tennis, A, S. C. Summerfield J 

Official Softball Rules. 

Prestressed Concrete Cuts Stadium Costs . . 

Referee’s Kit, Joseph E. Curtis. 

Tenuis in the Community Recreation Program 

Tennis Permits . 

Uses for Broken Bats . 

Outdoor—Water: Boating Booms as Recreation 

Josepl) G. Choate. 

Matter of Life or Death, A, Paul Nelson 
More Fun in the Water, Eidola Jean Bourgaizc 
Paddle Your Own Canoe, Nathan L, Mallison 

and Waldcinar VanB. Claussen. 

Scleetiou of “All American Boating Family”. 

We Made a Deal, Forest Gustalson . . 

White Wate^ Bob Bcilly .. .. 

Why More Canoeing?, Lillian Riddell and 

L. E. Fancber. 

Winter: lee Skating Facilities. 

Indoor Skating Rink . . . 

Tobogganing is Where You Build It, 

James McConkey . . . . . . 


Vacation 

Family Vacation on a Budget, A, 

Regina Z. Kelly. 

Have You a Vacation Story? . 

Hitting the High Spots, Janet Archibald 
Trail Riders’ Expeditions .... 

W'^hite Water, Boh Reilly .... 


Volunteers 

Awards for N'olunteers (Notes) 

Father ou the Playground, James A. Sharp 
Using Volunteers in a Recreation Program, 

Helen M, Daiincey . 

V’olunteer and Senior Citizens, The, 

Mary Elizabeth Bayer . 

Volunteers . 

Volunteer Leader’s Training Course, 

John A, Turner. 

Want a Good Job with No Pay?, 

J. Campbell Bruce . . . 

What is a Do-Dad? . 

Youth 

Activities of a Junior Board of Directors, 

Marguerite M. Moore . 

City Newspaper Plans for Youth, A .... 
Delinquency I*icture, The (Trends) ... 
Lighted Schoolhouse “Sock Hops”, 

Ismar P. Tick. . 

Metropolitan Beereation Council, A . . . . 
National Catholic Youth Conference 

(See also) . 

Special for Young People, Lillian and 

Godfrey Frankel . 

1'een Activities That Have Clicked . 

Teen Center Ideas . 

T\’ Programs and Youth ... 

Will We Permit? . . 

Youths Promote Democracy . . 


Month 

Year 

Page 

. NoN'emher 

1951 

313 

February 

1952 

492 

. May 

1951 

70 

. December 

1951 

367 

- Septemlier 

1951 

237 

May 

1951 

1 17 

il 

December 

1951 

367 

. Fchniary 

1952 

521 

June 

1951 

126 

. Fchniary 

1952 

489 

. Seplembcr 

1951 

229 

. May 

1951 

64 

. February 

1952 

524 

. Febniary 

1952 

521 

.January 

1952 

469 

. April 

1951 

27 

. December 

1951 

404 

Miuch 

1952 

579 

. October 

1951 

251 

October 

1951 

298 

November 

1951 

323 

October 

1951 

252 

October 

1951 

261 

. May 

1951 

117 

June 

1951 

162 

. January 

1952 

443 

December 

1951 

392 

. March 

1952 

584 

. December 

1951 

397 

. Marcli 

1952 

584 

. November 

1951 

354 

. January 

1952 

426 

M arch 

1952 

574 

June 

1951 

174 

June 

1951 

135 

January 

1952 

425 

. June 

1951 

176 

. June 

1951 

181 

. June 

1951 

165 

. December 

1951 

399 

. October 

1951 

296 

January 

1952 

439 

, May 

1951 

88 

June 

1951 

171 

. June 

1951 

151 

. June 

1951 

181 

. June 

1951 

181 

. December 

1951 

383 

September 

1951 

228 

. December 

1951 

390 

March 

1952 

562 

. September 

1951 

216 

September 

1951 

217 

. October 

1951 

262 

. May 

1951 

115 

. Nox ember 

1951 

317 

October 

1951 

271 

. January 

1952 

450 

October 

1951 

284 

. October 

1951 

291 

October 

1951 

246 

February 

1952 

498 

January 

1952 

463 

December 

1951 

401 

October 

1951 

296 

June 

1951 

148 

February 

1952 

480 

Dec’cmber 

1951 

403 


FREE Table Tennis Information 

Recreotion Directors, Coaches, Scout Leoders, Y Directors, 
others. Nothing to buy. No entry Fee. Simply hold o Table 
Tennis Tourney. We furnish owords. Instructions, rules, etc, 
FREE. Simply send a 1 cent postcard for information. 

ALL-AMERICAN TABLE TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIPS 
20 E. Jackson RM-711B Chicago 4, HI. 
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Recreation Leadership Courses 

Sponsored jointly by the National Recreation Association and Local Recreation Agencies 


March aud April, 1952 

Helen Dauncey 

Niagara Falls, New York 

Myron N. Hendrick, Director of Recreation, Bureau of Parks, 

Social Recreation 

March 3-6 

City Hall 


Binghamton, New York 

Miss Evelyn S. Emerson, Council Secretary, Council of Social 


March 10-13 

Agencies, 32 Henry Street 


District Conference 

John W. Faust, National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Ave¬ 


Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania 
March 20-22 

nue, New York, New York 


Richmond, Virginia 

L. E. Kibler, Assistant Supervisor, Health and Physical Education, 


March 24-27 

Safety and Recreation, State Board of Education. 


Jefferson County 

Charlie Vettiner, Director, Jefferson County, Playground and 


Louisville, Kentucky 

April 7-10 

Recreation Board 


Santa Rosa, California 

Hans A. Thompson, Recreation Director, Recreation Department, 


April 21-24 

500 King Street 


Berkeley, California 

Charles W. Davis, Director of Recreation and Parks, 2180 Milvia 


April 28-May 1 

Street 

Anne Livingston 

Atlanta, Georgia 

Phenizee F. Ransom, Jr., President Georgia State Recreation As¬ 

Social Recreation 

March 6-7 

sociation, 1244 Simpson Road, N.W. 


District Conference 

Tallahassee, Florida 

March 12-14 

Ralph B. VanFleet, 1747 Apache Trail, Clearwater, Florida 


Ocala, Florida 

March 17-21 

Dr. R. L. Fairing, Florida Extension Division, Gainesville, Florida 


Tallahassee, Florida 

March 24-28 

Dr. R. L. Fairing, Florida Extension Division, Gainesville, Florida 


Cumberland, Maryland 

J. D. Lonnholm, Director of Adult Education, Board of Education 


March 31-April 3 

of Allegany County 


.New York, New York 

Miss Florence Kennedy, Department of Child Care, The Catholic 


April 14-17 

Charities of the Archdiocese of New York, 122 East 22 Street 


District Conference 

G. A. Nesbitt, National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Ave¬ 


Bear Mountain, New York 

April 23-26 

nue, New York, New \ork 


District Conference 

Wheeling. West Virginia 

April 27-29 

Miss Marion Preece, 814 Bashford Lane, Alexandria, Virginia 

Mildred Scanlon 

Pocatello, Idaho 

John Clark, Director of Recreation, 318 West Center 

Social Recreation 

March 3-6 



Boise, Idaho 
.March 10-13 

William Everts, Jr., Director of Recreation, City Hall 


Springfield, Oregon 

Mrs. Irene Squires, Superintendent, Parks and Recreation, Bank 


March 24-27 

of Oregon Building 


District Conference 

W illard H. Shumard, 1627-lOth Avenue West, Seattle, Washington 


Eugene, Oregon 

April 2-4 



Vancouver, B.C. 

P. B. Stroyan, Superintendent, Vancouver Park Department, 


April 7-10 

Stanley Park 


Albuquerque, New Mexico 

Charles F. Renfro, Director, Department of Recreation, 221 West 


April 21-24 

Lead Avenue 


University City, Missouri 

April 28-May 1 

Melvin Oppliger, Secretary Supervisor, 6801 Delniar Boulevard 

Frank Staples 

Lawton, Oklahoma 

Mrs. Latha H. Prosser, Executive Director Lawtun-Ft. Sill Com¬ 

Arts and Crafts 

March 10-14 

munity Chest, Post Office Box 167 


Midland, Michigan 

March 17-27 

Dave Russell, Superintendent of Recreation 


Muskegon, Michigan 

Chase H. Hammond, Director, Department of Parks and Recrea¬ 


March 31-April 3 

tion, City Hall. 

Grace Walker 

Richmond, Virginia 

L. E. Kibler. Assistant Supervisor, Health and Physical Education, 

Creative Recreation 

March 24-25 

Safety and Recreation, State Board of Education 


Cambridge, Maryland 

Miss Viola J. Comegys, St. Clair High .School 


March 31-April 3 

District Conference 

Madison, Wisconsin 

April 16-18 

Robert L. Homey, 110 Shepard Terrace, Madison, Wisconsin 

Attendance at training courses conducted by National Recreation Association leaders is usually open to all who wish to attend. 

For details as to locat 

ion of the institute, contents of course, 

registration procedure and tlie like, communicate with the sponsors 

of the courses as listed above. Charles E. Reed, Manager, 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. 

Field Department^ National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth 
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19 i 2 EDITION 


It’s New! 

It’s Fun! 


It’s Full of Good Ideas! 


Same size—12 weekly issues 

Same time—Beginning 

April 25, 1952 

Same Price. $ 1.50 




SUBSCRIBE NOW 


For Every Playground - For Every Playground Leader 


USEFUL ? Ask the subscribers! 

As^ these communities how many subscriptions they used... 

Auburn, Me. 

Palo Alto, Cal. 

Greenw-ieh, Conn. 

Rahway, N.J. 12 each 

Union, N.J. 

Auburn, N.Y, 

Linden, N.J.. ... 13 

Jackson, Slich. . . 14 

Davenport, Iowa and Salina, Kansas. 15 

Evanston, Ill.18 

Salisbury, N.C. and Jackson, Miss..20 

Charlotte, N.C. .£ 


JOIN THE PARADE 

















































